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PREFACE. 


No  jnatifioation  conid  be  needed  for  offering  to  the  En- 
glish public  a  life  of  Niebohr,  but  it  seems  necessary  to 
explain  how  far  the  present  work  o&B  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered as  such. 

It  is  founded  upon  one  entitled  "  Lebensnachricht«n 
iiber  Barthold  Creorg  Niebuhr,"  which  is  chiefly  oompoeed 
of  extracts  from  Niebuhr's  letters ;  though  a  short  nar- 
rative, intended  to  explain  these,  and  fill  up  the  chasma 
they  leave  in  his  history,  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  periods 
into  which  it  is  divided.  The  principal  editor  of  "  Lebens- 
naohrichton"  was  Madame  Hensler,  Niebuhr's  sister-in- 
law,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  are  addressed,  and  who 
thus  states  the  views  with  which  she  performed  her  task : 

.  .  ,  .  "  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
tlie  extracts  &om  the  letters  form  the  moat  important  part 
of  the  work. 

"  As  I  have  already  observed,  these  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  which  would  be  taken  by  an  editor 
of  Niebuhr's  learned  or  general  correspondence :  such  a 
one  would  have  made  a  very  different  and  a  much  more 
copious  selection,  and  would  probably,  too,  have  followed 
critical  rules  which  were  beside  the  aim  of  the  present 
work.  This  aim  is  simply  biographical ;  to  communicate 
whatever  can  throw  light  upon  his  natural  capacities  and 
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▼oltime,  the  letters  referred  to,  together  with  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  his  smaller  writings. 

In  reading  Niebuhr's  letters,  it  must  be  remembered 
first,  that  they  were  hasty  compositions  addressed  to  his 
most  intimate  firiends,  and  hence  in  giving  them  to  the 
world,  Madame  Hensler  has  deemed  it  necessary  jfrequent- 
ly  to  omit  single  sentences  or  expressions,  which  explains 
the  somewhat  abrupt  and  obscure  style  of  many  passages  ; 
and  secondly,  with  regard  to  his  political  sentiments,  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  G-ermany,  to  observe  great  caution 
in  the  publication  of  facts  or  opinions  on  snoh  subjects ; 
and  therefore  these  letters  give  no  complete  view  of  what 
he  thought  and  felt,  even  on  the  passing  events  of  the 
day :  nevertheless  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be 
misunderstood  in  England,  and  that  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  political  questions  will  lay  his  words  to 
heart. 

In  conclusion,  tlie  translator  begs  to  express  the  warm- 
est acknowledgments  to  those  friends  of  Niebuhr  who 
have  aided  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  especially  to  His 
Excellency  Chevalier  Bunsen,  without  whose  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  it  would  never  have  been  undertaken, 
and  to  Professor  Loebell,  for  his  "  Letter  on  Niebuhr's 
Character  as  an  Historian,"  and  to  Professors  Brandis  and 
Welcker,  to  the  former  of  whom  it  has  been  indebted  for 
most  of  the  original  information  which  it  contains. 
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HEHOIB   OF    NIEBUHR. 


a  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH,  FBOU  ITT«  TO  ITS*. 

Bakthold  Oeobok  Niebuhr,  the  historiiui  of  Some,  waa  bom 
at  Copenhagen,  on  the  27th  of  Auguat,  1776.  He  wu  the  son 
of  Canbta  Ifiebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveler.  Hia  family,  for  as 
many  genemdona  as  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been 
Bettled  in  Hadel,  the.  north-western  province  of  Hanorer,  where 
they  occupied  »  small  freehold  that  had  descended  from  father 
toatm. 

Custon  K^iebuhr,  being  a  yonnger  son,  had  not  inheiited  tha 
fiunily  jarmatead,  and  as  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge  prompted 
him  to  seek  some  occupation  which  would  afford  more  scope  for 
its  gratification  than  the  agncoltural  operations  that  filled  up 
the  lile  of  the  peu&nts  around  him,  he  detetmined  to  become  a 
land-mrreyoT.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  the  small  capital 
whicli  hia  father  bad  left  him,  to  his  suppnt  while  studying 
mtder  private  tnton  at  Hamburgh,  where  1m  acquired  the  mdi- 
ments  of  a  learned  education,  and  afterward  at  the  tTniversity 
of  Goltingen.  When  in  1757,  the  Danish  goTenunent  reEolved 
to  send  an  expedition  of  discorery  to  the  East,  Hiebuhr  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  tutor,  Frofesoor  Kiistner,  one  of  the  most  dia- 
tiaguished  German  matbematicians  of  that  day.  to  Count  Bem- 
tbaff,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  a  person  competent  to  conduct 
the  geographical  portion  of  theresearrJies,  AAer  two  yean  spent 
in  preparatory  studieB,  he  received  tho  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  engineers,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  set  out  on  his  travols 
with  four  companions,  who  eacii  undertook  a  separata  department 
of  scientific  research. 

The  diffienltiea  and  [nivatioiis  of  the  journey  throngh  Arabia, 
in  1763,  proved  so  excessive  that  all  Niebuhr's  fellow-travelen 
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ttnk  under  them  within  a  year,  and  he  'was  left  to  pursue  the 
joumey  alone.  He  not  only  resolved  to  do  as,  but  endeavored 
to  aopply,  as  &r  as  he  was  (Qualified,  the  pUco  of  lus  fellow-dis- 
Goveren. 

From  this  jooiney  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1767,  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.  Here  be  employed  himaelf  in  revising 
his  journals,  and  those  of  his  fellow-travelei  Forskaal,  for  publi- 

He  was  on  the  point  of  undertalung  a  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Afiico,  when  he  ful}  in  love  with  a  young  orphan  Wy,  the 
daught«r  of  the  late  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  Though 
he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  this  was  the  first  lore  he  had 
ever  experienced,  and  its  sincerity  and  depth  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  of  hia  abandoning  a]i  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
his  futnro  life,  and,  instead  of  continuing  the  adventurous  career 
which  till  then  had  abue  possessed  any  charms  for  him,  resolv- 
ing to  settle  down  quietly  in  Copenhagen.  He  married  in  1773, 
and  had  two  children  by  his  wife — a  daughter,  Christiana,  born 
a  1774,  and  his  son  Barthold. 

His  position  in  Copenhagen  became  far  less  agreeable  after  the 
&11  of  his  patron,  Count  BemstorS',  t«  whom  he  was  personally 
nrach  attached,  and  at  length  he  requested  his  discharga  irom 
the  military  service,  and  an  appointment  of  a  civil  nature  in 
Holstetn.  He  was  accordingly  made  secretary*  to  the  province 
of  South  Dithmanh,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Meldorf,  its 
chief  town,  in  1778. 

The  province  of  Dithmaiah,  fbrmerly  a  republic,  and  celebrated 
for  its  defense  of  its  freedom,  still  retained  certain  privileges,  and 
a  free  and  independent  communal  constitntion  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  inhabitants  wera  of  the  same  Friuan  race  as  those  of  Carsten, 
STiobuhr's  native  province ;  were  a  free  peasantry  like  them,  each 
man  occupying  aji^  cultivating  fais  own  little  freehold,  and  poa- 
seaaed  the  industry,  frugality,  and  sturdy  independence  which 
usually  characterize  thrir  order.  The  circumstance  that  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  paned  among  such  a  population,  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  atrong  interest  and  sympathy  with  which 
,  Nicbuhr  always  regarded  this  class.  Frequent  references  occur 
in  his  letters  to  the  peculiar  institutiana  of  these  districts,  and  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  them  was  often  taou^^  to  bear  upon 
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iua  leaeuohM  inbt  the  political  tai  oyH  oiguuzatuai  of  othar 
CDuntriei^  aadoA  u  vnH  u  modem. 

The  external  ieBttuei  of  the  country  w«re  nut  «t  all  pictni- 
e«que.  M&nliefl  extemded  ovei  the  gnatei  pwtion  of  its  luifkce, 
which  wu  nrither  divenified  by  trees  nor  ming  ground.  Uel- 
dorf  itself  wtu  a  little  antiquated  oountry  towu,  that  had  Ha- 
merly  been  of  much  greater  impoitaoce  as  the  capital  of  the  m- 
public,  but  had  sunk  into  decsy  through  the  ravages  occasioned 
by  repeated  HegM ;  and  its  remotenees  fhun  any  high  road  pie- 
Tented  an  influx  of  trade,  which  might  have  revived  its  pros- 
perity. Uany  of  the  old-ikshioned  housea  were  now  unoccupied, 
and  the  qvuet  of  the  place  was  rarely  broken  by  the  carriage- 
'wheeU  of  a  paswng  traveler,  for  it  hod  no  visitors  but  such  as 
were  drawn  thither  by  some  personal  interest. 

The  want  of  any  natural  beauty  in  the  scene  of  his  early 
life  rendered  Niebuhr  long  insensible  to  impreBaioaa  from  this 
source.  'Thus,  writing  from  Edinburgh  in  1798,  he  tays,  that 
Nature  has  denied  him  the  taste  fbi  pictuiescLue  scenery,  but 
given  him  instead  a  perception  of  the  sublime.  In  later  yean, 
however,  he  was  keenly  senuble  to  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 


It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  Ueldorf  was,  in  many  re- 
elects, an  unfavorable  position  for  Carsten  Niebuhr,  whose  pre- 
vious life  bad  been  passed,  almost  ever  since  he  had  been  grown 
up,  in  the  excitement  of  traveling  through  previously  unexplored 
eastern  regions,  or  amidst  tbe  society  of  the  scholar*  and  states- 
men o£  Copenhagen.  The  fame  of  the  celebrated  traveler  oc- 
casionally attracted  a  stranger,  and  many  friends  came  to  visit 
him ;  but  sometimes  for  months  together  he  saw  no  one  beside 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town.  Of  these  the  clergy  and  offi- 
cials of  the  place  formed  the  circle  with  which  the  iamily  as- 
sociated. Among  them  there  were  few — and  for  a  long  while 
perhaps  none — who  had  any  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  except 
so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  their  peculiar  vocation.  Car- 
sten Niebuhr,  however,  employed  himself  in  a  most  conscientioua 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oSce,  and  occupied  his  ^are  hours 
in  bulling  himself  a  honw  and  laying  out  a  garden,  from  which 
he  thfin  scarcely  expected  he  should  live  lo  gather  the  fruit,  but 
most  of  whose  trees  he  long  survived.  Moreover,  though  acou>- 
tmsed  to  mix  witii  the  highest  classes,  he  had  never  lost  hie  fel- 
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low  feeling  with  the  pouantry  to  whom  ha  belongt)]  by  birth, 
and  when  unong  his  relatioiu,  whom  he  loved  to  visit,  he  could 
oompletcty  accommodate  himself  to  their  habits  and  enter  into 
Aeir  mode*  of  thinking.  His  son  says  of  him,  "  He  was  and  re- 
mained throughout  his  life  a  genuine  peasant ;  with  all  the  vii- 
tnes  and  also  the  Uttle  &ilings  of  his  oider.  He  was  certainly 
nlf-willed  and  obstinate ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  talk  him 
out  of  any  idea  he  had  once  taken  up.  This  held  good,  too,  of 
hia  favorable  oi  unfavorable  prepoceessions  with  regard  to  persons. 
His  character  was  perfectly  irreproachable,  and  his  morals  ex- 
toemely  strict  and  pure.  He  was  in  all  relations  of  Lie  unexact- 
ing  and  self-sacrificing." 

Of  Niebuhr's  mother  there  exist  very  few  notices.  From  the 
oiicle  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement.  She  is  described  as  having 
been  of  a  nervotu,  sensitive  temperament,  probably  is  great  meas- 
nie  the  effect  of  her  very  delicate  health ;  as  excitable  and  warm- 
tempered,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  pacified,  afiectionate,  and 
tender.  Her  son  is  said  to  have  resembled  her  much  in  person 
as  well  as  in  character. 

An  unmairied  sister  lived  with  her,  with  whom  she  usually 
spoke  Danish,  so  that  the  childien  leamt  both  that  and  Gennan 
as  th^  native  languages. 

The  parents,  especially  the  father,  seem  to  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  training  and  educati<Hi  of  their  children  with  an  at- 
tention rarely  seen ;  but  the  frequent  indisposition  of  Uadame 
Niebuhr,  wi^  whom  the  air  of  the  marshes  did  not  agree,  and 
his  own  ill-health,  occasioned  many  interruptions  to  the  otherwise 
happy  tenor  of  her  scoi's  childhood.  The  boy  had  been  very  strong 
up  to  his  fiRh  year,  but  he  theu  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  ague, 
which  seemed  quite  to  alter,  bis  constitution,  for  it  became  and  re- 
muned  through  life  very  irritable,  and  highly  susceptible  both  to 
nmttal  and  atmospheric  influences.  He  had  also  several  severe  ill- 
nesses and  accidents  in  bis  childhood.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  bite 
ttom  a  dog,  which  obliged  him  to  submit  to  very  painful  treat- 
ment ;  and  all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  increase  his  con- 
stitutional nervousness  and  timidity.  Indisposition  often  rendered 
h  needful  for  him  to  be  kept  within  doors,  and  his  mother's  anxiety, 
which  was  heightened  by  her  own  delicate  health,  oflen  unuec- 
MMfily  prolonged  these  periods  o(  privation  from  air 
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On  the  wbolB,  however,  be  and  hia  uMer  led  a.  very  meny  life, 
ranaping  about  with  theii  pUjfeUows  in  a  ■pacioiu  house,  or  in 
laige  court-yards  and  gardens.  When  Niebuhr  was  about  fiv« 
yean  old,  he  took  great  delight  in  watching  the  election  of  his 
Other's  house  at  Ueldorf.  The  elder  Niebuhr  was  his  own'  arch- 
itect, and  the  child  soon  learnt  to  draw  plana  by  watching  his 
iather  at  work,  and  asking  him  queetioni ;  he  was  constantly  U 
his  side  during  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  long  aAerwaid  ra> 
tained  an  intelligent  recollection  of  the  proceedings  of  the  wort 
men.  His  btber  was  never  weary  of  providing  occupations  and 
uitertainmeats  for  hia  children.  He  had  a  skittle-ground  made 
in  the  large  court-yard,  and  in  the  winter  a  Russian  laountain 
was  put  up  in  the  garden.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  seal* 
and  coins  was  made  for  them,  from  which  on  Sundays  they  were 
allowed,  as  a  treat,  to  take  casta,  and  they  eagerly  studied  her- 
aldry in  connection  with  theoe.  The  &ther  even  applied  to  sev- 
eral of  hia  learned  friends  in  Copenhagen  for  specimens  to  entioh 
this  collection.  He  was  not  less  willing  to  devote  his  own  time 
to  their  pleuure.  la  summer  he  would  help  his  ion  to  build 
ibrtiiicationB  in  ^e  garden  according  to  the  rules  of  miUtaiy  art, 
which  he  afterward  taught  the  boy  and  his  companions  to  at- 
tack and  defend,  likewiae  according  to  rule.  In  winter  he  often 
uaed  to  collect  other  children  at  hie  house  in  the  evenings,  and 
then  set  them  to  dance  while  be  played  Ibr  them  on  the  violin. 
The  Ghristmaa  festivities  were  seaaons  of  unbounded  enjoyment 
to  Niebuhr  in  hia  childish  yeaia.  He  thus  desoiibee  his  blissful 
feelings,  as  a  child  at  this  festival,  in  a  letter  dated  Copenhagen, 
December  30th,  1797 :— "  I  had  the  evening  at  liberty.  I  lock- 
ed myself  up  in  my  own  nxon,  and  luxuriated  in  the  recolleetioQi 
of  my  departed  childhood,  whose  beat  and  sweetest  pleasure  was 
my  intense  happiness  at  these  Christmas  festivals.  I  was  of  n 
gntteAil  disposition ;  a  little  thing  would  make  me  as  happy  as  a 
prince,  and  1  was  not  ill-behaved  in  my  glee,  which  is  as  natural 
to  many  children  aa. elation  in  prosperity  is  to  grown-up  people. 
A  many-coloied  tissue  of  Ivight  memoriea  floats  over  to  me  from 
thoae  times,  of  which  the  most  distinct  images  are  connected  with 
my  eighth  year.  But  with  all  of  them  there  is  usociated  a  peeu> 
liar  charm  of  eager  outstretched  expectation  and  dazzling  sur- 
prise, succeeded  by  a  vehement  feeling  of  delight,  occupation,  and 
gnttitudfi.    Happy  i|  he  who  begins  anew  to  recall  with  joy  thcw 
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wene*  wlnah  he  once  fancied  baRcn  of  interert,  uid  afterward 
wu  obliged  to  roaae  hinuelf  by  reflectioii  to  prize,  and  contem- 
plated with  moatnfal  feeling,  u  sot  only  lost  to  bim,  bnt  dead 


Wth  ntch  an  edneatian,  it  was  natural  that  the  children 
■hould  grow  up  good  and  intelligent,  but  the  hoj  early  gave  indi- 
OBtionB  of  his  eztiaordinary  t&lent«.  His  inttmction  in  leading, 
vriting,  and  arithmetic,  seems  to  have  befi^ui  in  hia  finiTth  or 
fifth  year,  with  hii  sister,  under  a  tutor.  He  early  distinguished 
hinuelf  by  his  quioknew,  ready  appiehansion,  and  sure  retention 
cf  what  he  learned,  and,  acoording  to  hia  sister's  account,  he  soon 
get  before  her.  He  had  alw&ys  finidied  the  tasks  thKt  were  set 
tbem  sooner  than  she  had,  and  then  would  roguishly  dance  round 

her,  Hinginir 

"  Kelt  ii  fweet  vtwn  work  ii  dons." 

Hiebuhr  nys,  in  his  Life  of  his  father,  "  He  instructed  both  of 
at  in  gmgrai^y,  and  used  to  relate  straies  to  us  fiwn  history ;  he 
lan^t  me  Euf^lish  and  French — at  all  events  muoh  bettM  than 
I  eould  have  learnt  them  frma  any  instructs  the  place  afforded, 
and  also  a  little  mathematios,  in  which  he  would  have  gone 
limheT  had  he  not  been  diKonraged  by  the  want  of  liking  and 
talent  in  mynelf.  It  mntt  be  oonfesMd  that  he  gnw  weary  of 
teaching,  whenever  he  found  any  want  of  serioiiBneflB  and  interest 
in  his  pupils,  for  he  never  oould  understand  how  it  was  possible 
ttat  they  should  find  a  difficulty  in  receiving,  with  delight  and 
attention,  any  kind  <^  instruction  whatever,  as  he  himself  had 
always  done." 

These  instmotiona  must  have  commenced  early,  for  in  Decern* 
her,  1782.  when  Niebuhr  was  six  years  old,  hii  father  writes  to 
his  bnrtfaer-in-Iftw,  Eckhsrdt,  "  Barthold  has  begun  to-day  to 
team  the  Greek  alphabet,  add  shall  now  proceed  to  write  Ger- 
man in  Greek  characten."  Smuewhat  later,  writing  to  the 
■une  individual,  he  says,  "  He  studied  the  Greek  alphabet  onij 
kit  a  ein^e  day,  and  had  no  further  trouble  with  it ;  he  did  it 
with  Tory  little  help  from  me.  The  boy  gets  on  wonderfully. 
Bqje  says  he  does  not  know  his  eqnal;  but  he  requiree  to  be 
managed  in  a  peculiar  way.  May  God  preserve  our  lives,  and 
^ve  ua  grace  to  guide  him  aright '.  Oh,  if  he  oould  but  learn  to 
oontml  the  warmth  of  his  temper;  I  believe  I  might  say  his 
jnide.    He  is  no  longer  so  pasuooato  with  hia  lister;  but  if  ha 
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rtnmblea  in  ^m  least  in  repeating  his  Imhou,  or  if  his  scribblingt 
are  alluded  to,  he  fires  up  instantljr.  He  nan  not  bear  to  be 
pndied  for  them,  because  he  believes  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
In  short,  t  repeat  it,  he  is  proud  ;  be  wonts  to  know  every  thing, 
and  is  angry  if  he  doea  not  know  it.  Hay  the  Almigbty  galia 
and  direct  him !"  Then  be  continues,  "  Uy  wife  complains  that 
I  find  &nlt  with  Btithold  unnecessarily.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
BO.  He  is  an  extraordinarily  good  Uttle  fellow,  but  be  nlust  bo 
managed  in  an  extraordinAiy  way,  and  I  pray  God  to  give  ma 
wisdom  and  patience  to  educate  bim  properly." 

The  Bqje  menttoned  in  this  letter,  was  tbe  editor  of  the 
"  Dentscbes  Uosenm,"  one  of  the  earliest  literary  periodicals,  not 
exclusively  learned  in  its  ebaiacter,  that  appeared  in  Germany. 
He  thus  stood  'in  eonneetion  with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  faigb  intellect  and  taste.  He  bad 
been  appointed  prefect  of  the  province  in  1781,  «t^  bis  settle- 
ment in  Ueldoif  had  an  important  influence  en  the  life  of  tbe 
Hiebubrs.  His  society,  and  that  of  his  wile,  afibrded  the  elder 
Hiebuhis,  with  whom  tbey  became  very  intimate,  tiiat  unio- 
■erved  inteieonrse  with  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  peopU 
which  tiiey  had  [mevioasly  joined  at  Sfeldorf,  and  Boje's  large 
circle  of  friends  imparted  varie^  to  their  social  life.  Tbe  boy 
gained  still  more  from  tbaie  fiiends.  He  was  allowed  free  aeceM 
1o  Dqje's  exteiudve  library,  which  was  particularly  licb  in  En- 
glish and  Piencb  as  wdl  as  German  books,  arkd  gained  thus  maeh 
■sfbimation  which  he  conU  lut  have  acquired  elsewhere.  But 
lAost  of  all,  Boje's  Bsthetie  and  poetical  turn  of  mind  awakened 
in  tbe  ehild  atmilar  impulses,  which  would  probably  have  aOitX' 
wise  remaiiied  donnant,  as  bis  father's  cast  of  thought  was  essen- 
tially proMuc,  and  hie  method  of  education  intentionally  calculv 
ted  to  repress  tbe  imaginatioit  and  to  exercise  the  other  faculties. 
Row  kendy  alive  be  was  to  poetical  impresHons  appears  from  a 
IffttM-  of  Bcje's,  written  in  1783 :  "  This  reminds  me  of  little  Nie-  ' 
bnhr.  His  docility,  his  industry  and  bis  devoted  love  &r  me,  pro- 
eoie  me  many  a  pleasant  hour.  A  short  time  back,  I  was  lead- 
ing '  Uacbeth'  aloud  to  bis  parents  without  taUng  aoy  notice  of 
him,  till  I  saw  what  sn  impresaion  it  made  upon  him.  Then  I 
tried  to  render  it  all  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  explained  to 
him  bow  tbe  witches  were  only  poetical  beings.  When  I  was 
gone,  be  sat  down  (he  is  not  yet  seven  yean  old),  and  wrote  it 
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mil  out  on  aaren  sheets  c^  psper,  vitbont  omittiiig  one  impwtaiit 
point,  uid  certainly  -without  any  expectatioa  of  receiving  praise 
fiir  it;  for,  when  his  father  asked  to  Ke  what  he  had  written, 
and  showed  it  to  me,  he  cried  for  fear  be  had  not  done  it  well. 
Knee  then  he  writes  down  every  thing  of  importance  that  ho 
hears  from  his  father  or  me.  'We  seldom  praise  him,  but  just 
^etly  tell  him  where  he  baa  made  any  mistake,  and  he  avoids 
Qie  fault  for  the  future." 

The  child's  character  early  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  the  facul- 
ty of  poetical  insight  with  that  of  accurate  practical  observati<Hi. 
The  amusements  he  contrived  £ir  himself  afibid  an  illustration  of 
this.  During  the  periods  of  his  confinement  to  the  house,  beibre 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  any  paper  given  him,  he  covered 
with  his  writings  and  drawings,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  sev- 
eral copies  of  Forskaal's  works,  which  were  used  in  the  house  as 
waste  paper.  Then  ho  made  copy-books  for  himself,  in  which 
he  wrote  essays,  mostly  on  political  subjects.  He  had  an  imsgin- 
ary  empire  called  Low-England,  of  which  he  drew  maps,  and 
he  promulgated  laws,  waged  wan,  and  made  treaties  of  peace 
there.  His  father  was  pleased  that  he  should  occupy  himself 
with  amusements  of  this  kind,  and  his  sister  took  an  active  part 
in  them.  There  still  exist  among  his  papers,  many  of  his  child- 
ish productions ;  among  others,  translations  arkd  interpretations  of 
passages  of  the  ITew  Testament,  poetical  parajihrases  from  the 
ebusics,  sketches  of  little  poems,  a  translation  of  Poncet's  Travels 
in  Ethiopia,  an  historical  and  geographical  description  of  Ainca, 
written  in  17S7  (the  two  last  were  undertaken  as  presents  to  his 
father  on  his  birthday),  and  many  other  things  mostly  written 
during  these  years.  His  father  probably  in  one  way  indirectly 
assisted  these  imaginative  tendencies  by  his  habit  of  relating  his 
travels  to  him, 

'*  I  well  remember,"  says  Niebuhr,  in  the  Life  of  his  father, 
"  how  he  used  to  tell  me  stories  in  my  childhood  about  the  East, 
Rnd  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  particularly  in  the  evening, 
just  before  bed-time  he  would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  feed  my 
imagination  with  these  instead  of  fairy  tales.  The  history  of  Mo- 
hammed, of  the  early  Caliphs — especially  of  Omar  and  Ali,  fbi 
whom  he  had  the  deepest  reverence — of  Uie  conquests  and  spread 
of  Islamism,  and  the  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  new  faith,  with 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  were  early  imprinted  on  my  memory  in 
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Um  matt  lively  colon ;  nay,  worlu  on  theaa  mfajecti  w«re  uanig 
the  fiiBt  book*  put  into  my  hutda. 

"  1  remeinbei  too,  how,  one  Chiiatmaa  Eve,  when  I  miiit  hare 
been  in  my  tenth  year,  he  heightened  the  deUghts  of  the  feetiTal, 
by  taking  out  of  the  aiouMrt  magniticent  cheat  which  held  hia 
manuKiipta,  and  waa  reveted  hy  the  children  and  ail  the  houa» 
hold,  like  the  uk  of  the  covenant,  the  Tolumea  which  oiHitaJned 
the  infoimation  lie  had  collected  in  AJiicB,  and  reading  them 
with  nte.  He  had  taught  me  to  diaw  mapi,  and  now,  encoui* 
aged  and  ff'^*"^  by  him,  1  kxui  jKoduced  maps  of  Uabbeach  and 
Sudan 

"  He  entered  with  the  ubnort  indulgence  and  lympathy  into  my 
half  old-fashioned,  half  childiih  ideaa ;  helped  me  in  the  detaik 
of  my  castles  in  the  aii ;  eonveised  with  me  on  all  the  ttspet 
of  the  day,  and  stioTC  to  give  me  cleai  oonceptiooB  of  whaterei 
subjects  we  talked  wpaa — anung  other  things,  of  fbitifioalioDi^ 
by  encouraging  me  to  measure  out  and  excavate  polygons  under 
his  eye,  and  with  hooka  and  pious  at  hand." 

From  a  letter  of  hia  father's,  it  appears  that  Niebuhr  waa  aUo 
to  read  any  English  hooka  without  help  when  only  in  hia  eighth 
year.  Somewhat  later,  Madaxoe  Boje,  who  was  an  admirabls 
French  scholar,  kindly  undertook  to  teach  him  that  language, 
which  he  had  begun  with  hia  father.  The  death  of  thia  lady, 
in  1786,  was  the  child's  first  experience  of  heart-sorrow.  Af^ 
the  fnnetal  his  mother  found  him  in  (he  gaideiL,  rolling  on  the 
grass  almost  wild  with  gnef^  and  it  was  a  long  tiioe  before  he 
recovered  his  spirits.  This  had  the  efiect  of  tumiog  hit  atten-' 
tion  still  more  exclusively  to  the  serious  occupations  to  which  ha 
had  been  previously  inclined,  and  in  consequence  his  piogreii 
was  more  rapid  than  ever. 

In  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  had  begun  to  receive  privata 
IdUmis,  piiucipnlly  in  the  classics,  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Gymnasium.  As  the  linstruotion  in  the  ower  claaaea  of  the  school 
w«a  defective,  hia  father  wished  to  keep  him  at  home  till  he  could 
at  once  enter  the  highett  class.  The  master,  however,  was  to 
deficient  both  in  abilities  and  attaimnents,  that  his  incapacity 
could  not  escape  the  boy.-ond  with  a  child's  love  of  mischief  he 
need  to  teaae  lum  by  leaJming  his  task  within  the  appointed  time, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  tutor  to  read  further  than  hia  prepoiatitm 
raached,  when  theii  respective  positions  were  almost  revened,. 
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the  hvf  URiming  the  ehuwrter  of  a  teaclMT,  while  the  nuuter 
had  to  ait  by  hia  ude  u  a  learner. 

Thii  lUte  of  afibin  muat  have  had  a  reiy  injnrions  influenca 
on  the  boy's  chanetei,  aa  well  m  on  the  pn^ren  of  his  educa- 
timi,  had  not  ita  cAots  on  the  one  hand  been  neutralized  by  his 
mbounded  desire  of  knowledge  and  lemarkable  abilities,  and  on 
tte  other  by  his  good  and  afiectionate  dispoBitton.  But  it  ia  cer- 
tainly impriang'  that  he  ebould  hare  made  such  extraordinary 
progwu  in  spite  of  it,  and  still  more  so  that  it  should  never  have 
tauaed  his  indusby  to  flag.  He  tells  us,  howerer,  that  his  father 
assisted  him  in  his  Latin,  and  read  Cesar's  Commentaries  with 
Um,  in  whieh  he,  very  characteristically,  paid  much  more  atten- 
tim  to  the  geography  than  to  the  grammaj. 

It  is  mentioned  that  from  abont  this  lime  the  young  Niebuhr 
dured  the  warm  inlerest  in  literature  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many towud  the  cb«e  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  eagerly  wel- 
enned  the  appearance  of  any  new  work  from  the  pens  of  Klop- 
stoek,  Leasing,  and  Goethe.  But  litat  interest  in  polices,  which 
became  the  maater-«[mng  of  his  life,  wu  first  awakened  at  about 
Um  age  rf  elevra.  It  is  stud  that  when  the  war  with  Turkey 
Imke  out  in  the  year  1787,  it  so  strongly  excited  ^e  child's 
mutd,  Uiat  be  not  only  talked  of  it  in  his  sleep  at  night,  but  fan- 
eiecl  himself  in  his  dreams  reading  the  newspapers  and  repeating 
ik»  intelligence  they  contained  about  the  war ;  snd  his  ideas  on 
these  Bul^ecti  wvre  so  weO  arranged,  and  founded  on  so  accurate 
ft  knoiriedge  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the  towns,  that 
tite  realization  of  his  rtightly  anticipations  generally  appbaied  in 
the  jonrrtals  a  short  time  afWward.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be 
leguded  as  indicating  a  mirsculouB  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  boy, 
but  only  as  showing  with  what  distinctness  all  that  he  heard 
tnnsferred  itself  to  his  imagination,  and  how  capable  his  nnder- 
alanding  was  of  combining  the  ideas  he  had  received  in  their 
trae  lelatioa  to  eftch  other.  Partly  thtough  his  father's  narra- 
tives,  partly  through  his  own  geographical  studies,  those  regions 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  pravioee.  He  had  studied 
the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  in  his- 
tory and  the  accounts  of  travelers,  and  had  t&ken  great  pains  to 
gun  accurate  conceptions  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
I  oonuntnden  in  the  war,  from  the  journals  and  Other 
There  are  still  ecttant  kotne  letters  which 
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he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  uncle  EcUiudt,  ocotaimng  the 
grounds  ajid  proob  of  his  prediction!. 

Thii  fiusultf  of  divmation  exhibited  ittelf  again  during  ths 
early  p&rt  of  tlie  French  Rerolution ;  when  in  Kver&l  inctuicM 
be  not  onlf  anticipated  the  course  of  events  with  reference  to  thtt 
pre^ren  of  the  war,  bat  aiao  the  direction  which  popular  mors- 
menls  would  take,  the  plana  and  objects  of  the  reTolutioouy 
leaders,  and  the  remilts  of  the  measorea  adopted  hy  ths  T&rioa 
parties,  with  ao  much  correctness  and  precinon  as  to  excite  tha 
astonishment  even  of  the  eminent  stateun&n  Count  P.  A.  Bern- 
storC  that  sucb  a  mere  youth  should  have  so  just  and  acuta  an 
appreciation  of  men  and  events.  With  equal  eorrectnen  and  cer- 
tainty did  he  guess  the  plans  of  the  commanders  during  the  war, 
from  the  marehei  and  position  of  the  armies,  in  which  his  exact 
and  detailed  ge<^Taphical  knowledge  served  as  a  guide  to  hii 
judgment.  He  retained  this  faculty  to  a  constdenble  extent 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  possessed  it  in  a  higher  degres 
in  his  earlier  years,  when  be  could  concentrate  the  whole  poww 
of  his  nund  on  impreMnoDB  of  this  kind. 

From  the  time  when  the  Turkish  waz  broke  ont,  ^eidbra,  hk 
attention  was  fixed  upon  historical  events.  Bnt  tiie  diatnrbancM 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  Emperor  Joseph's  time,  excited  in  him 
a  itill  itronger  interest  than  the  TurloRh  war,  and  it  was  height- 
ened by  bis  acquaintance  with  a  fbgitrro  named  De  la  Vida,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Ueldorf. 

It  happened  about_this  ^ime  that  nuny  friends  of  Boje's  and 
Niofauhr's  came  to  visit  them  from  Copenhagen  and  Germany; 
several  foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf  to  make  the  acquaintanee 
of  the  two  authors.  But  the  friend  who  had  the  most  impwtaat 
influence  on  Niebuhr's  studies  was  the  well  known  poet  VoBS,* 
who  had  married  Boje's  aiBter. 

During  the  frequent  visits  made  to  their  brother  by  Voss  and 
his  wife,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  hi>n  and  Niebuhr,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  death.  Yost  soon  discovered  the  wondep- 
fill  talents  of  the  boy,  won  his  attachment  by  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  assisted  him  with  advice  and  guidance  in  hia  classical 
studies.  He  found  bis  reward  in  the  boy's  afibctionale  reverenCA 
for  bun,  and  adherence  to  his  counsels. 

In  the  conversations  which  took  place  among  these  frienda  and 
*  Tha  tranaUtDT  of  Honer,  iDtbor  of  "  Loin,"  tee. 
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titagun*  doling  their  vimti  to  Hdcteio,  the  boy,  then  eleren  or 
twelve  yem  of  age,  wu  frequently  c&lled  to  take  part,  and  not 
iriH"""  inibniiAtioii  waa  aaked  of  hiTx  legatding  geognphical, 
itttiatical.  hiitorical  and  othei  Enibjects,  and  given  in  a  manner 
vhich  excited  their  aatomshment.  His  lather  used  often  to  talk 
of  thii  with  great  pleasure  in  later  yean,  when  hit  Jarllng  son 
had  become  his  joy  and  pride.  Hia  statiitical  knowledge  waa 
tnttk  then  extiaordmaiy ;  lie  wu  frequently  aamduonsly  engaged 
in  mlgecta  of  thia  nature,  loch  for  initance  a*  working  out  Uata  of 
mcnUdity. 

All  thia  would  no  doubt  have  lendeied  him  vain  or  proud,  but 
that  his  aimpie  education  in  strict  piinciplei  of  obedience,  the 
esample  of  hif  father,  and  frequent  expressiona  of  his  motbei 
■bowing  how  little  she  valued  such  thingB,  proved  a  Buificient 
Bonnterpoise.  Against  vauity  he  was  moreover  protected  by  an 
iutioctive  lore  of  completeness  in  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance 
to  all  merely  superficial  biilliaucy.  Pride  might  have  proved  ft 
more  dangerous  enemy,  as  he  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  his 
own  Buperioiity,  had  not  his  genemus  and  loving  spirit  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  every  genuine  manifestation  of  humanity,  and 
taught  him  to  look  np  with  deep  humility  and  admiration  to  those 
gieat  men  of  ancient  and  moden^  times,  whom  he  regarded  as 
heroes  in  thought  and  action. 

In  later  yean  he  was  indeed  contcious  of  his  own  value,  and 
felt  deeply  hurt,  when  he  thought  himself  not  appreciated,  or 
treated  with  intentional  neglect,  but  he  never  over-estimated  him- 
■elfi  in  his  letten  we  find  frequent  Lid  touching  proofe  to  the 
atmtmy.  He  displayed  much  magnanimity  in  his  readiness  to 
reoognize  eminent  qualities  and  merits,  even  when  they  might 
eome  into  collision  with  his  own  chums.  Xo  trace  of  envy,  nor 
the  slightest  disposition  to  detraction,  could  over  be  perceived  in 
him.  He  inherited  the  distinguishing  characteriBtles  of  his  father, 
int^rity  and  truthfulness— qualities  that  were  so  inherent  in 
Caraten  Kiebuhr,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  even  to 
feel  templed  to  transgress  their  laws.  Hence  dishonesty  and  un- 
buthfulnesi,  with  the  vain  love  of  display  so  ollen  combined  with 
them,  were  of  all  ikults  those  which  Niehuhr  most  detested. 

Little  variation  occurred  in  his  life  during  three  yean,  beyond 
the  incidents  already  mentioned.  Materials  for  the  acquisition  ot 
knowledge  were  not  wanting  to  him.     Travels,  especially  in  the 
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other  qnuton  of  the  woild,  'were  at  all  timei  his  &th«T'«  fk-roiite 
reading,  aod  of  lighter  liteiaturo  he  waa  able  to  obtain  a  ootutant 
supply  from.  Bqje,  whose  library  wai  hberally  slocked  with  woika 
of  thi*  claw. 

lie  was  now  eatenng  on  hia  thirteenth  year,  and  hi*  father, 
feeling  that  the  desultory  inotruction  he  had  hitherto  receiTed  was 
insufficient  lor  ^ith,  detemiiiied  on  **nf^»Tig  him  to  the  Gymiiauum 
at  Meldor^  a  step  which  appean  to  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  hoy's  own  inclinaticau.  la  a  letter  dated  November,  1788| 
Custen  Niebuhi  says :  "  Barthold  hu  not  tmnbled  his  head  so 
much  about  the  Turks  and  the  En^ior  for  some  time  past,  but 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  highest  class  at  Easter,  and  ii 
therefiwe  busily  engaged  with  the  history  of  literature.  He  revek 
so  in  the  Latin  authors  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  restrain  hb 
aider."  He  was  not  howevet  exclusively  absorbed  in.  books,  as, 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  hia  mother's  letters  written  about  thii  . 
time,  it  appears  that  he  was  of  great  service  to  his  fatker,  during 
the  autumn,  in  the  financial  calculations  oonnected  with  the  cot 
lectica  of  extenuvB  stale  revenues  in  South  Dithmarsh.  At 
Euter,  1789,  Ifiebuhr  entered  the  school,  where  he  found  him- 
self at  once  by  for  the  youngest,  and  ctmsiderably  the  moat  ad- 
vanced in  his  clau.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  a  favorite  with  hii 
schoollellojFS,  a  mue  proof  that  he  did  not  pTesume  on  his  mperioi 
knowledge  in  his  behavior  toward  them.  He  remained,  however, 
at  school  only  till  the  Uiohi^lmas  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
Principal,  Dr.  Jager,  &und  it  necetauy  to  dispense  with  his  at 
tendance,  on  the  departure  of  most  of  the  aeniais,  and  the  entmua 
of  a  much  younger  and  leas  advanced  set  of  boyi  into  the  highest 
class.  Dr.  Jager  ofiered,  however,  contruy  to  hia  usual  practice, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  private  lesson  every  day,  which,  he  said, 
ccHMidering  Hiebubi's  attainments  and  industry,  would  be  soffif 
cient  to  prepare  him  properly  for  the  univemty. 

This  ofler  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  daily  lesson  wtu  c(»f 
tinned  till  Easter,  1794.  Dr.  Jager  read  with  him  the  mor* 
difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin- authon,  and  gave  him 
hints  which  enabled  him  to  read  them  by  himulf,  to  study  gnuo- 
mar  and  Greek  con^ngition,  and  to  exercise  himself  in  Latin 
eompoaition. 

Other  branches  of  knowledge  he  pursued  by  himself,  -exoept 
that  his  lather  occajnonally  assisted  him  in  maUiematies.     There 
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■till  cDOBt  pluu  of  his  dftily  Btudies,  written  at  this  tune,  whicL 
«viiiM  his  extntordinaiy  indiutry.  More  thui  half  of  each  day 
liO  devoted  to  hard  work,  some  hoaxt  to  general  reading,  and  a 
very  Bhort  time  to  recreation  and  social  pleasures.  Yet  in  later 
life  he  often  accnaed  himielf  of  indolence.  The  only  ground  he 
OMild  have  for  this  complaint  was,  that  ho  proBccuted  his  studies 
nthN  nnder  the  gnidance  of  inclination,  than  with  reference  to 
■ny  definite  object,  and  hence  tfaoae  aubjecte,  ^iiUch  fixxn  being 
len  attosetive  to  him  cort  him  the  meet  efibrt,  were  placed  in  the 
bat^ffrauBd.  Hb  certainly  anSered  at  this  time  fnxn  the  want  of 
any  eompetent  gnide.  He  read  largely,  and  collected  an  immense 
atBoant  of  information,  more  indeed  than  he  was  able  to  diged 
ivoperly,  and  there  waa  no  one  who  could  teach  him  how  to  sys- 
tanatixe  his  hoards  of  knowledge.  He  afterward  became  aware 
of  this;  and  waa  often  nmcb  depressed  by  perceiving  the  confiuion 
of  ideas  that  resulted  from  it,  particularly  during  the  period  from 
1796  to  1796.  When,  as  wma  not  nnfrequently  the  case,  he  found 
himself  wandering  inToluntarily  ftma  the  direct  comBe  in  the 
studies  he  had  undertaken,  and  perceived  how  much  this  halnt 
of  mind  preclTided  his  leajung  due  results  fittm  his  labors,  he  com- 
plained with  great  hittemeH  of  his  self-incuired  deficiency  in 
Mteigy  and  stnngth  of  will. 

In  1791  he  was  oonfinned  by  a  clergyman  of  Meldorf,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

The  French  revolution,  which  broke  ont  about  this  time,  ex- 
ited a  strong  inteieet  in  him  ftom  its  commencement.  Its  efifect 
cm  his  mind  difieied,  however,  from  the  impression  it  produced  on 
moat  of  the  young,  and  many  of  the  elder  persons  of  that  day, 
wbo  nw  in  it  the  promise  of  an  era  of  glorious  liberty,  and  many 
of  whom  earned  ^eir  enthusiasm  to  such  a  height,  as  to  view 
the  most  horrible  excesses,  simply  as  deplorable  but  inevitable 
steps  in  the  transition  to  a  -  higher  development  of  the  human 
race.  Henoe  arose  a  nniversal  agitation,  which  brought  forth 
many  melanoholy  results  in  the  schisms  that  took  place  betvreen 
men  of  diflerent  views,  the  arrogant  tone  of  triumph  which  the 
enthusiasts  assumed  in  ^ir  speeches  and  writings  toward  those 
whom  they  deemed  the  unenlightened  and  timoroos  men  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  the  divisions  that  ensued  among  friends  and 
bmilies.  Niebuhr  had  studied  history  with  an  earnestness  and 
thonghtfulnen  nmuual  at  his  age,  and  early  recognized  the  work- 
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ingB  Mid  teacleneiM  of  the  demoerntie  moreromts.  The  ttomm 
of  an&rchy  and  popular  tyranny,  which  that  TGYolntian  exhibited 
with  luch  fearfiil  distinctnew,  filled  him  with  deep  aoirow,  and 
anxioai  nusginngB  for  the  ta.te  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  rer- 
orenced  liberty,  when  obt&ined  through  self  sacnfice  and  persever- 
ing effort  in  eonlbrmity  with  the  law  ;  and  thus,  in  later  life,  he 
cherished  a  great  rerpect  for  the  Romaa  plebeians,  who  had  ccm- 
quered  their  rights  and  thdr  constitution  by  such  means  alone. 
But  bU  that  teruled  to  lawlessnefl,  to  the  overthrow  of  social 
order,  to  ertahlish  the  swtty  of  mobs  and  demagogues,  he  detested 
from  his  earliest  youth,  beeanse  he  saw  therein  the  germs  of  fiitnra 
beibttrism.  IKiubtleas,  however,  be  would  not  have  acquired 
these  views  so  early,  nor  entertaitted  them  through  life  with  such 
unalterable  finnne«,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  bad  not  received 
oonfinnatlon  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  from  those  great  events ;  and 
if,  on  the  other,  he  had  not  brought  to  bear  on  sU  that  was  passing 
around  him  &  most  rsre  &culty  of  observation  and  combination, 
even  at  this  early  age.  It  is  imponihle  to  estimate  how  much  the 
fcrmation  of  his  opinioRi  may  have  htiea  infhieneed  by  his  father's 
way  of  thinking,  whose  preference  for  the  English,  and  antipathy 
to  the  French,  were  perhaps  even  exaggerated,*  yet  it  can  not  b« 
doubted  that  his  political  sentiments  were  founded  upon  a  real 
personal  conviction. 

In  the  eouTse  of  the  year  1792,  the  elder  Kiebuhr  resolved  to 
•end  4ti«  ton  to  spend  some  time  in  Hamburgh,  at  a  school  which 
was  then  the  most  o^bnted  of  its  kind  in  Europe  for  instruction 
in  modem  languages  and  commercial  science.  Its  founder  and 
head  master,  Buach,  was  an  old  friend  of  bis,  and  the  author 
of  mnneroui  highly  esteemed  waAa  on  commeiciat  subjects.t 
Biisch's  school  was  nearly  unique  of  its  kind,  and  attended  by 
pupils  from  all  parts  (^  Europe.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  Hamburgh.  All  the  learned  and  intellectual 
society  of  the  et^  assembled  at  his  house ;  all  fbreigners  of  dia- 

■  *■  Se  law  to  thti  natkn  [Aa  PreDch]  our  nttanl  hendltHT  memf ai ;  uid 
I  rwaeabar  b«  WM  dalliblsd  whan  tfas  Wu  oTtha  EeTolatioa  bnAg  oat,  not 
bacaue  he  iided  wHh  tna  caantar-rovoldlionuy  party,  bnl  baraaie  he  hoped 
Ihac  Aa  oom^aT^d  Gemui  ftnd  Barrundian  provincai  nHjht  be  regained-* 
proTitire*  which  be  alwavi  indaded  in  Qennuy  when  teaching  hia  children 
jenprapby."     Life  nf  C.  Niebair.  by  kit  Sm. 

t  or  wkkh  the  SMM  mmvluble  an— "  Oadhna  of  ■  Uituirf  ht  Iba  moat 
— ~'it  Commereial  EDtarpcuea  of  the  Woiid," -Handbook  of  Iha  CoUeotiTa 
— 1-1  ^-'-Teea,"  nd"dM  Llbrai? irf' Commens," 
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linctioa  bnnight  letten  of  introductim  to  him ;  and  hii  wife  en- 
Lveoed  by  her  wit  and  intelligence  the  society  which  then  counted 
UOODg  it«  memben  the  poet  Klopatock,  the  geographer  Ebeling, 
and  the  more  celebrated  phyucian  Reinianu  (the  first  who  prac- 
tioed  inocul&tion,  and  who  diHtinguiahed  himself  in  that  day  by 
IxU  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  politioal  reforms),  and  among  its 
oooasiotui  guests,  Leasing  and  other  noted  literary  men.  The 
young  Niebuhr  was  not  to  be  placed  merely  on  the  Gioting  of  a 
■ohoUr,  but  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Hocial  interooune  of  the 
house.  This  reaolutioa  eeemi  to  have  heeq  pronqtted  by  Carsten 
Niebuhr's  wish  that  his  son  should  choose  a  diplomatic  career,  for, 
which  he  regarded  a  residence  in  Biiech's  house  as  an  excellent 
prepanlion.  He  also  wished  that  his  son,  who  had  Uved  up  to 
this  time  entirely  at  home,  should  aequire  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  woild  and  the  tone  of  good  society,  and  team,  to  take  an  in- 
terest  in  Hubjecti  relating  to  practical  life.  He  felt  too  that  bis 
boy's  attachment  to  home  was  excessive,  and  that  his  too  eager 
pursuit  of  his  studies  thiealened  lasting  injury  to  his  health.  The 
visit  was  offered  the  young  Niebuhr  as  a  reward  for  his  industry, 
his  father  sincerely  beheving  that  it  would  conduce  as  much  to 
his  pleasure  as  to  his  improvement.  He  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations.  The  youth  was  received  and  treated 
most  kindly  by  Biisch,  hut  the  continual  whirl  of  amusement  and 
oocupation  in  ithe  house,  the  contrast  presented  by  the  ordinary 
tofucs  of  conversation  and  the  pleasantries  in  so  mixed  a  society, 
to  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  produced  a  most  painful  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  He  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  this  new 
world,  where  his  most  cherished  sentiments  were  unregarded  or 
misunderstood.  It  was  indeed  natural  that  the  elder  men  around 
him  should  take  little  notice  of  the  thoughts  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
yet  in  many  respects  he  could  not  but  feel  conscious  of  his  own 
superiority  to  them.  Klopstock  and  Ebeling,  however,  liked  and 
appreciated  him,  and  in  their  society  he  felt  at  ease.  The  former 
frequently  invited  him  to  his  bouse,  and  this  acquainatnce  was 
the  meet  valuable  result  of  Niebuhr'i  stay  in  Hamburgh,  for  he 
was  too  home-sick  to  make  much  progress  in  his  studies.  He  im- 
plored his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave,  declaring  that  his  residence 
in  Hamburgh  was  an  utter  waste  of  time  ;  and  when  his  father 
did  not  immediately  accede  to  his  request,  repeated  hia  entreaties 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  elder  mebohi  yielded,  and  fetched 
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him  back  after  a  tliree  months'  absence.  It  may  be  donbted 
whether  he  would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  for  his  soa's  true 
interests,  if  he  had  atood  firm ;  for  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
young  Niebuhr  would  have  advanced  Ices  rapidly  in  his  studies 
amidst  the  disteactiona  of  Hambm^h  than  is  the  quiet  of  home, 
the  life  in  Biisch's  houae,  among  young  people  of  his  own  age, 
would  perh^M  have  liunished  pi«ciaely  the  discipline  needed  to 
neutralize  the  efiecta  of  his  solitary  education  at  luune,  which  had 
stimulated  the  piecocity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  over-sensiliveueaB 
of  his  temperameot.  Ferhapi  in  alWi  liie  Niebuhi's  delect  aa  a 
practical  atateaman,  was  that  be  set  too  high  a  standard  lor  man- 
kind at  laige,  '"»*"■  "^  of  taking  them  as  he  found  them,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  work  with  others,  and  rendered  him 
liable  to  despair  of  men  and  classes,  aa  soon  aa  he  detected  their 
moral  deficiencies.  This  tendency — the  natural  result  of  his  own 
disiiitereatadness  of  character,  and  the  unusually  high'  moral  tone 
of  the  society  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed — might  have 
been  corrected,  had  he  beea  fbtced  to  come  into  daily  cimtact  with 
a  number  of  young  men  of  about  the  average  stamp,  at  an  age 
when  he  could  not  have  made  them  treat  him  otherwise  than  ai 
one  of  themaelves. 

His  return  to  Meldorf  waa,  however,  a  great  immediate  comfort 
to  his  family,  as  his  fatbw  was  non  after  seized  with  a  dangeroua 
and  tedious  illoess,  which  for  a  long  time  incapacitated  him  for 
performing  the  duties' of  his  office.  During  his  convalescence 
Niebuhr  undertone  the  financial  part  of  his  duties,  and  the  fact 
that  he  waa  capable  of  performing  them  at  so  early  an  age,  may 
be  legatded  as  the  £nt  indication  of  his  future  eminence  as  a 

AfW  this  intermption  Ifiebubi  resumed  his  studies,  and  his 
private  lessons  with  Di.  Jiger.  From  this  lime  he  employed 
himself  in  collating  MSS.,  which  Uiinter  sent  him  from  Copen- 
hagen, and  Heyne  fnn  Gottingen.  The  latter  wished  that  the 
snperintendenee  of  Niebshr's  studies  should  be  confided  to  him, 
and  it  was  his  father's  intention  to  send  him  to  Gottingen  after  he 
had  poased  through  the  two  years'  course  of  study  in  his  native 
university  of  Kiel,  neoessaiy  to  render  him  eligiUe  for  receiving  ■ 
any  official  appointment  in  his  own  country. 

His  &voiite  intercourse  during  this  period  was  with  a  young 
nMK  named  Prehs,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  been 
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a  ptayftUow  of  Hia  cliildhood,  and  vn»  now  appointed  aecretary  to 
the  prefectnie.  The  two  friends,  who  were  very  diflerent  in  other 
reopecU,  had  a  common  interest  in  pursuing  their  lesearcheE  into 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  their  native  province. 

The  time  from  Michaelmas,  1792,  to  Easter,  1794,  wss  spent 
in  his  father's  house,  amidst  the  employments  and  circumstances 
already  mentioned.  He  was  now  more  occupied  than  formerly 
with  the  study  of  modem  languages.  With  French,  English, 
and  Italian  he  had  long  been  familiar ;  the  sale  at  this  time  of 
some  books  cast  on  shore  from  a  wreck  incited  him  to  Icam 
Spanish,  and,  soon  aflerwatd,  Portuguese.  .  A  letter  from  his 
&ther,  dated  December,  1607,  gives  a  summary  of  the  l&nguages 
with  which  ha  was  acquainted.  "  Hy  son  has  gone  to  Memel 
with  the  commissariat  of  the  atmy.  "When  he  found  he  should 
probably  have  to  go  to  Riga,  he  began  forthwith  to  leam  Ru»- 
nan.  Let  us  jnst  recbm  how  many  languages  he  knows  already. 
He  was  only  two  years  old  when  we  came  to  Ueldorf,  so  that  we 
must  consider — 1.  German,  as  his  mother  lon^e.  He  learnt  at 
school — 2.  Ijatin ;  3.  Greek ;  4.  Hebrew ;  and  besides,  in  Mel- 
dorf  he  learnt-^.  Danish;  6.  English;  7.  French;  8.  Italian; 
but  only  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  book  in  these  languages ; 
some  books  from  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  indoced  him  to 
leam— 9.  Portuguese ;  10.  Spanish ;— of  Arabic,  he  did  not  leam 
much  at  home,  hecsuse  I  had  lost  my  lexicon,  and  could  not 
quickly  replace  it; — in  Kiel'  and  Copenhagen,  he  had  oppoi* 
tunities  of  praetice  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  English, 
and  Danish;  in  Copenhagen,  he  leahit — II.  Persian  (of  Count 
Lndolph,  the  Austrian  minister,  who  was  bom  at  Constantinople, 
and  whose  father  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine),  and  12.  Arabic, 
he  taught  himself;  in  Holland  he  learnt — 13.  Dutch  ;  and  again 
in  Copenhagen — 14.  Swedish,  and  a  little  leehmdic ;  at  Memel 
— 15.  Russian;  16.  Slavonio ;  17.  Polish;  18.  Bohemian;  and, 
19.  lUyrian.  'With  the  addition  of  Low  German,  this  makes  in 
all  twenty  languages.  Forgive  this  efiusion  of  my  heart  con- 
cerning my  scHi.     I  did  not  mean  to  boost  of  him." 

During  these  yean,  Niebuhr  often  grieved  over  the  progress  of 
'  events  in  France.  The  scenes  of  hwror  in  1791-3,  almost  dis- 
gusted him  with  Europe,  and  he  and  his  sister  often  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  America,  hoping  to  find  there,  with  a  few 
friends,  the  repote  which  teomed  to  have  forsaken  the  old  world. 
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Even  then  his  miiLi]  was  often  visited  by  that  uudety  about  the 
retrogreasion  of  the  preeent  generation  toward  barbarism,  which 
troubled  the  last  months  of  his  life.  In  later  years,  he  would 
certainly  never  lutve  thought  erf'  America  as  a  place  to  settle  in. 
Both  the  wont  of  any  [Hopei  nationality  among  that  amaJgun  of 
races,  and  the  absence  of  any  historical  antecedents  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  predominance  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terert,  and  the  wont  of  literaiy  society,  would  haTe  prerented 
tlwt  coontiy  iiom  evei  becoming  ft  wmgeniol  reiidenee  to  bim. 


CHAPTER  n. 
mEBITHR'S  COLLSUE   LIFE,  FOOH  1T9<  TO  mt. 

At  Eietei,  1794,  Niebuhi  commeneed  his  ttadies  at  the  TTni- 
vmrnty  of  Kiel.  He  found  h»  position  and  Society  here  inBiiitely 
mora  mgreeaUe  than  in  Hamburgh.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  &vorabty  situated,  for  the  studenta-  were  at  that 
time  in  general  characterized  by  industry  and  morality,  while 
most  of  tlie  prDfeSBon  wdre  men  of  distinguished  talent,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  shown  great  kindaeas  in  admitting  the  students  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  themselves.  He  found  in  the  aged  Pro- 
fessor Henalei,  who  was  head  physician  to  the  University,  and  a 
friend  of  hii  father's,  a  man  full  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  inibrra- 
ation,  to  whose  house  he  had  conslant  access.  (>r  &11  the  pro- 
fewon,  there  -was  none  who  attracted  Niebuhr's  lasting  afiectiiML 
so  much  as  Dr.  Hensler  ;  but  in  his  house  he  found  another  friend, 
who  exercised  «  still  greater  initueoee  over  him — one  in  feet,  who, 
by  what  the  was,  and  what  she  did,  afiected  his*  development  and 
bis  destiny  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  human  being.  She 
was  tiie  widow  i^  a  son  of  Dr.  Hensler,  who  had  died  reiy  young, 
and  from  that  time  she  had  resided  with  her  fether-in-law,  to 
whom  she  supplied  the  place  of  a  danghler.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  and  healthy  mind,  with  much  decision  of  character, 
combined  wth  deep  feeling  and  no  ordinary  cultivation— one  of 
those  women  whose  clear  and  correct  judgment  and  ever-ready 
sympathy  render  them  through  life  the  person  to  whom  all  their 
friends  instinctively  turn  for  advice  and  assistance.  She  was  lix 
years  older  than  Kiebuhr — a  circumstance  which  prevented  any 
shyness  and  restraint  on  her  side,  while  the  unusual  maturity  of 
his  character  rendered  him  not  too  young  to  be  a  companion  to 

The  professors  with  whom  Niebuhr  chiedy  associated  were,  be- 
sides Hensler,  Hegewisch,  author  of  "  The  History  of  German 
Civilization,"  &c. — a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  attain- 
ments, but  of  no  great  depth  as  a  critic ;  Cramer,  a  well  known 
professor  of  Roman  law ;  and  Reiahold,  authcH  of  "  Letters  on  the 
FfailMophy  of  Kant,"  and  several  other  philosophical  works,  one 
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of  the  fint  who  drew  mttention  to  K&nt's  philoKrphy,  which  he 
szpoiutded  in  hia  lectniee.* 

Among  the  young  men  he  booh  made  the  acquaint&nce  of 
■erenl  with  whom  he  aiWrward  fbnoed  nncere  tmd  laating  friend- 
ahipe.  Of  thew,  we»  Connd  Henaler,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Henaler's ; 
Thibatn,  afterward  a  celebmted  profeasoi  of  jurispmdence  in  Kiel, 
and  nibsequentlj  in  Heidelberg ;  a.  U:  von  Spath,  who  had  pre- 
vionaly  seired  in  the  aimy ;  and  a.  French  emigrant,  named  Da- 
chau de  Billiete,  a  man  of  eccentric  character  but  high  principle, t 

Reinhold,  who  had  just  remcTEcl  to  Kiel  from  Jena,  excited  ao 
great  an  rathuaiasnt  Ibr  the  study  of  [^osophy  that  the  better 
dan  of  students  were  ashamed  to  neglect  it.  This  had  an  ele- 
vating influence,  too,  on  th^  moral  oharacter,  .  Reinhold  also 
ibunded  a  club,  to  which  both  the  profeSBors  and  the  students  were 
digible,  where  the  meetings  were  designed  piincipally  for  scien- 
tific oonverBation,  and  concluded  with  a  frugal  supper.  Niebuhr 
became  a  member  of  this  club,  but  he  did  not  join  in  any  of  the 
■ocietiefl  confined  to  the  stodenta. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  till  Easter,  1796.  During  hit  firat  year,  he 
attended  lectures  on  Oerman  and  Danish  history,  by  Hegewisch  ; 
en  jurisprudencevand  the  institutes,  by'Grainer;  on  logic,  meta- 
phytica,  and  moral  philosophy,  by  Reinhold  ;  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  by  Eimbke ;  on  lesthetics, 
by  Naseei.  What  lectures  he  attended  during  the  latter  year  of 
bis  stay  his  friends  can  not  recollect  with  certainty :  most  piobably 
aome  ou  anthropology  by  Hensld,  and  the  Pandects  by  Cramer. 
Philology  and  history  continued  to  be  his  favorite  pursuits,  but  he 
earned  them  on  by  himself,  and  attended  none  of  the  college  lec- 
tures on  theee  subjects,  excepting  the  two  courses  by  Hegewisch, 
before  mentioned.  Though  in  later  life  he  was  far  from  possessing 
a  metapfayiical  cast  of  mind,  it  appears  that  at  this  time  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly the  systeni  of  Kant.  The  Qteek  and  Roman  classics  were 
at  all  times  the  most  attractiTO  to  him ;  but  while  at  college  he 
mly  permitted  himself  to  read  them  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  in- 
dustry.    When  reading  the  ancients,  he  completely  lived  in  their 

"  Be  wti  MBinlsw  lo  'Wislud.  and  the  prad«*>wr  of  Ftdite  at  Jana. 

t  Thoa^h  be  did  not  ilir  from  fai*  boaae  ftir  waek*  togetbar,  he  apeni  satrtf 
an  bi)  leimr  hnnn  in  reading  travBl*,  many  of  which  he  ohuinw)  frDm  the 
alder  Niebohr ;  and  be  ned  to  bed  ^'>o  *"  ■"■"' ''''»  ""^^  ">  uy  cmntry  nearer 
(has  Torkny,  becan*B  all  that  deaeribe^Earopeau  eoontriea  rafniaded  bin  ao 
Wiiiiglj  aftha  Barola^Mi  (hat  ba  cmU  no*  bear  to  read  dieak 
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world  and  with  them.  He  once  told  a  &ieiid,  who  had  oalled  m 
him  uid  found  him  in  graat  emotion,  that  he  ofUn  could  not  beu 
to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time  in  the  old  tragic  poets ; 
he  realized  so  vividly  all  that  was  said  and  done  and  suBl'ted,  by 
the  penoDS  MprMonted.  He  cotdd  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind 
lather— the  aged  (Edi^  entering  the  giav»U-he  could  catch  the 
music  of  their  speech,  and  felt  certain  that  he  could  distinguish 
the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  could  not  reproduce  it 
with  his  barbarian  tongue. 

His  Uvelinen  of  imagination,  and  quicknees  and  dopth  of  feeling, 
tendered  his  mental  condition  extremely  variahls ;  his  sense  of 
enjoyment  was  so  keen,  that  any  thing  which  gave  him  pleasure 
would  at  times  aSect  him  even  to  tear*,  while,  on  the  other  huid, 
trivial  oircumstanoee  would  occasion  him  an  unwarrantable  d«> 
gree  of  annoyance,  or  even  excite  him  to  momentary  asperi^. 
His  sensitive  physical  temperaiuent  aggravated  this  tendency,  and 
when  he  was  sufiering  in  body  or  had  over-studied  hinralf)  he 
became  dull  and  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  and  in  such  ooaea 
he  would  often  fancy  that  his  faculties  ware  giving  way  ;  hut  aji 
interesting  conversalion  with  a  firiend,  or  a  literacy  work  of  im- 
poitance,  was  sufficient  to  recovet  him  from  this  state,  and  lestora 
him  to  His  mental  powers. 

The  series  i^  letters  to  his  paienta  only  extends  to  the  middls 
of  December,  1794,  when  it  is  interrupted,  and  we  have  no  more 
addreHod  to  them  from  that  time  to  Januaiy,  1798.  Of  all  that 
he  wrote  in  the  cuceeeding  years,  but  few  have  been  pieaervod. 
After  the  death  of  his  lather,  he  requeued  to  have  them  returned 
to  him,  and  all  except  those  inserted  in  the  "  Lebensnachiiohten" 
were  destroyed  when  his  house  at  Bonn  was  burnt  down  in  1830. 
Were  the  complete  Heries  still  in  existence,  there  would  be  httlo  to 
add  to  their  records  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  picture  of  his  life  and  mind 

during  the  first  year  of  his  university  career,  b^inning  when  he 

was  leveatMn  yet^  and  a  half  old. 

1. 

TO  HI8  PARENTB. 

If  T  MCiB  PiESKTa — Wbcn  T  remmnber  the  uitiatjr  and  aonow  we  felt 
at  puting,  my  gtoomf  idesi  of  thii  plice,  my  meUncbol;  at  bdog  trajis- 
pUnted,  bom  mf  quiet  psaceful  waupktioni  in  ths  miiUt  of  joa  til,  to 
this  aoiiy  town,  sod  Ob  dnp  riltnea  cf  taj  noUtaty  raosn,  bo.,  how  gimd 
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■nd  Uunkfnl  1  am  to  luTe  foond  erary  thing  better  this  my  ezpoctktiani. 
I  would  gire  &  great  deal — yes,  what  I  prize  tddsI  of  tit,  Kiine  dajn  of  my 
futuTB  »t»y  with  you — if  yoo  could  know  ■  liMls  aooner  how  happy  I  "n, 
if  yon  coold  know  it  »t  this  moment  while  I  un  writing. 

Oa  Friday  momiag  I  paid  my  calli.  I  found  neitbec  Dr.  HenKlet  nor 
Segewisch  uor  Civner  at  home :  thance  I  went  to  oali  on  Eblei,  who  was 
mpplying  th«  plaoe  of  Fabilcina,  as  Deaa  of  FhiJoiophy,  dmrlng  hii  ItaToU. 
Then  I  took  a  walk,  and  enjoyed,  eren  to  ladneo,  the  beauty  of  the  acen- 
«ry,  the  bine  lea,  the  Joweiy  meadows,  the  green  loreit,  and  the  ainging 
cf  the  nightingalea.  Benaler  lent  £u  me  to  coma  to  him  at  oiz.  You 
may  belieii  I  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  1  had  expected  a  friendly  re- 
eeplion,  but  not  ench  a  one  aa  I  found.  1.  waa  ibown  into  hia  libraiy, 
where  ha  came  to  me,  and  accoated  me  with  such  heaity  kindueaa  that  be 
woo  me  initiuitly.  Othei  people  cam£  in  afterward ;  but  thay  did  not 
put  a  atop  to  our  converaatioa,  indeed  Eimbka  rather  helped  if  on.  Aa  I 
went  away,  Henaler  told  ma  I  might  come  again  ••  often  M  I  bked ;  and 
he  would  do  with  me  aa  he  bad  done  with  aome  of  hia  young  friauda  be- 
fore, send  me  into  the  library  If  he  waa  biuy.  I  ahall  certainly  not  neglect 
tbi*  apportmiitr  of  gaining  both  information  and  enjoyment.  I  told  him 
of  my  ^at  wiah  to  ue  Aeinhold,  and  he  ptomised,  when  he  law  him,  to 
try  and  get  me  an  inTitation.  Tnaterday  I  found  Begewiich  at  home  al 
Uat,  but  only  for  a  lew  minutoi  j  be  had  to  go  to  an  examination.  Ha 
waa  very  friendly,  and  aaid  he  hoped  we  ihoold  have  many  walka  together. 
By  hia  invitation  J  remained  witti  Uia.  H.,  tlia  fiiat  cnltivatad  woman  1 
hare  aeen  as  yet  in  Kiel,  except  thosa  whom  I  may  have  Mm  at  the  win- 
dows perhapi  without  knowing  them.  Carl  Cramer'i*  miifbrtuna  waa 
the  inbject  of  our  conrenation.  She  wu  lo  polite  aa  to  invito  me  to  call 
frequently.  Thence  I  went  to  the  Library,  where  I  nuds  the  acquaintance 
of  Eordea,  who  waa  extremely  civil  to  me. 

I  have  jnst  returned  From  Dr.  Henaler'a  again.  I  am  to  call  on  Beinhold 
to-morrow.  Henaler  haa  obtained  permiaaion  toi'  iQe  to  do  ao.  1  am  in  a 
ferer  ot  impatience.  Henaler  assorea  me,  he  never  saw  any  man  whone 
fliat  addrea*  ki  instantly  prrpoaMaaea  you  in  his  favor  and  no  iireaiatibly 
wina  your  heart.  If  I  could  but  feel  aa  free  with  him  aa  with  Hensler  I 
I  am  convinced  that  Hensler  takes  a  great  inteieat  in  me.  Hy  ideaa 
about  the  origin  of  the  Creek  tribes,  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  tlie 
Greek  dties,  and  my  notiona  in  general  about  the  earliest  migration  from 
wnt  to  east,  are  new  to  him,  and  be  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  be 
eonect.  Ha  eihoiti  rne  to  work  them  out,  and  bring  them  into  as  clear  a 
lorm  aa  I  can.  But  be  will  only  allow  roe  to  study  philosophy  for  the 
present ;  I  am  to  let  other  matten  rest,  or  at  leaat  do  very  Lttle  in  them. 
I  tirink,  howarer,  he  will  let  me  do  more  aa  soon  aa  my  progreaa  in  pbilo*- 
ophy  will  allow  of  it  without  iryuiy  to  my  health,  about  which  I  have  con- 
sulted him.  I  am  much  pleaMd  to  find  that  Henaler  agrees  with  my 
political  ptltkciplea ;  and  he  is  equally  pleased  that  Seiuhold  agrees  with 
bim.  Hy  diimei  society  is  very  good.  Ajnong  others  I  single  out  tbo 
advocate  Jahn  as  a  man  of  tal«nt ;  but  I  have  not  yet  bad  much  couviri' 
sation  with  him.     Hanater  has  arranged  my  coune  of  stndy  thus  : — Gei- 

*  l%e  biMher  of  the  prafsasor  o(  this  name  befcre  nantiooed,  and  likewise  a 
"'  via  Kiel.  Ba  lost  his  pnl^iaorsbip  at  this  time,  owing  to  bis  openly 
~*  •■^'(■tioo  cf  Ae  IieoA  Borolulcn. 
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II. 

K»L.  mik  lliy,  m4. 

I  joat  Itaey  mTialT  bwk  afxia  uncnig  fou  tU  with  gireit  TiTidne*!,  aod 
out  ■snira  yon  houeitljr,  thkt  it  ^ves  me  much  more  pleBsiue  thui  pkin. 
I  priu  tha  adTUitiigM  of  McldoTt;  mi  cul  tell  f  on,  thkt  though  I  am  Tarj 
happy  here,  I  leus  nothlog,  putting  Kdahold'i  iniitniatloiu,  >□<!  Boma 
otfaat  things,  out  of  the  qusitiou,  eonipued  to  what  1  could  at  homo,  in 
aif  Dim  room  j  for  u  to  Qertaui  Hiitoiy,  1  alreuiy  know  neulf  all  that 
sonM*  la  Hie  lectnrn,  and  could  lean)  moie  by  mjrKlf.  But  thia  1  aay 
oily  to  my  nu>«t  intimate  friendi,  and  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
oan  Me  1  am  my  well  contented  here  on  the  whole.  I  hara  now,  I  think, 
oompletsd  Ae  circle  of  my  more  intimate  frianda,  and  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
tend it.  It  oonaitts  of  Hcinhold,  Eenalsr,  Hcgewiach,  and,  among  tha 
yannginan,Fiiig«tali,  Haiil,Heieiof  Altona,  Thibaut,  and  Conrad  HeaRler. 

01  philosophical  books  which  I  do  not  undnatand,  1  haTs  n  far  a  aupar- 
fiuity.  Since  I  beard  that  Fichte  has  began  to  defend  tfa*  nght  of  iniur- 
Kction  (which,  however,  Kant  aod  Beinhold  abhoi],  and  to  deny  the 
obligation  of  treatiea,  I  begin  to  feai  that  men  ate  abusing  the  myateriei 
•r  philoaophy,  from  Which  I  upectcd,  Aid  atill  expect,  tha  elucidation  and 
elation  of  tiw  moat  important  qneations,  to  the  establishment  of  the  moat 
Jreadldl  sophisms,  or  at  Iflast  that  a  akillful  hand  may  so  abuae  them. 
And  then,  if  philoaophy  itaelf  he  tuned  against  the  cauae  of  right  and 
,  CiTil  order,  and  the  power  of  tha  mob  be  backed  by  the  authority  of  bril- 
liant fallacies,  what  refuge  from  their  united  tyranny  is  left  us  bnt  death? 

I  long  to  get  back  to  my  sooienta,  my  best  [rienda,  to  whom  1  owe  aJ) 
my  thoughta,  at  leaat  on  auch  aubjecta,  to  Ariatotle  and  Cicero.  Oh  that 
it  were  permitted  me,  if  only  like  the  last  of  these,  to  attain  an  imperCcet 
wisdom,  and  to  expound  it  with  his  nli^esty  of  style  I 

in. 

KlIL,  71k  JmM,  17M. 

This  day  twelvononth  was  amemorable  one  tome.  It  was  the  day  I  left 
ICeldoif  for  Hamburgh.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  recollection  of  it  is 
cheering  or  depressing,  but  I  am  very  fond  joat  at  present  of  looking  back 
upon  many  things  that  occurred  thia  time  last  year,  Thia  day  month  too, 
I  left  you  for  the  second  time  in  my  lifg.  The  first  month  in  Hambnrgk 
did  not  pass  sway  with  luch  happy  apead  a*  this  baa  done.  There  I  suf- 
fered from  iUnras  and  melaooholy  ;  here  T  enjoy  health  and  spirits.  And 
eren  if  I  had  leant  little  or  nothing  of  lasting  value  to  me,  except  from 
Beinhold  and  Hensler  (Aongh  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  besides),  ihonU 
1  have  cauM  to  regret  that  I  can  not  parme  my  favorite  study  he^  at 
leaat  nsrei  with  auacioit  assiduity  ?  Ought  not  the  protipect  of  finding 
ao  insaperable  difficulties  in  philosophy,  to  rejoice  me  as  it  does,  even  though 
1  luay  never  be  able  to  master  it  entirely,  bat  only  to  comprehend  its 
gsaeriu  oaUiaeT  I  do  not  fiatter  myself  wiUt  the  idea  that  I  shall  ever 
beoome,  properly  speaking,  a  critical  ptUloaopher.  No,  that  I  daie  not 
hope  (or,  becaose  I  ean  not  devote  my  whole  lUe  lo  thia  study,  and  indeod 
think  I  ean  employ  it  more  profltaUy  tn  actlr*  anrtion.     The  ptiihMO 
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[ihtt'a  iKtiafkctioa  ends  with  speculiition.  But,  u  Bolingbroke  JDatl]r  re- 
marks, he  who  ipeculateB  in  order  to  act,  goes  further,  I  could  wish  I 
hid  it  in  my  power  to  do  this,  and  to  that  end,  ahould  like  Co  devDlc  two 
yewn  to  philosophy,  mid  then  to  study  juriaprudeneo  u  long  AH  miRht  be 
nec«is»iy.  But  if  I  must  be  content  with  one  year  of  philoiophy,  luid 
even  divide  the  latter  half  of  that  with  juriaprudence,  I  will  at  leut  u  fsr 
u  1  cui,  gtrive  to  gain  ■  thorough  insight  into  the  Byatam  of  the  Critical 
philosophy,  and  whea  I  hkTs  once  got  on  the  right  track,  follow  it  petsf. 
veringly  tUl  I  have  found  eithM  truth,  or  the  impossibility  of  Uuth.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  •  ga«A4hing  for  me,  to  have  inured  myself  pri'- 
vioiisl/  to  meditation,  by  the  study  of  other  systems  of  philosophy ;  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is,  I  can  plant  evi^ry  thing  in  a  fresh  soil ;  no 
preconceived  notions  stand  in  the  way  of  those  which  Beinhold  communi- 
Cdtes  to  me.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  develop  all  his  ideas  [or  even 
■ome  of  them)  in  my  mind  with  half  bis  cleameas  of  thought,  how  would 
even  my  skepticism  vanish  I  But  unfortunately  I  have  only  been  able  so 
far  to  clear  up  my  ideu  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  hare  to  stm^le  with 
obscurity  ou  *J1  aides.  True,  it  is  fradually  dispersing,  and  has  already 
given  way  on  some  points ;  still,  1  constantly  feel  my  weakness,  and  wish 
for  more  power  of  thought  than  1  possess.  We  have  now  coma  to  the 
faculty  of  Cognition,  consequently  have  finished  the  Representational  facul- 
ty, la  the  holidays  I  intend  to  study  all  we  have  gone  throogh  as  Ihor. 
oughly  as  I  can,  that  when  Eeinhold  returns,  I  may  lay  before  bim  the 
principal  ptnnts  which  I  do  not  understand. 

I  have  received  the  globe  through  U.,  and  with  the  assistance  of  that 
and  Daliymple's  Collection  of  Voyages  of  Discovery,  1  mean  to  begin  a 
description  of  the  South  Sea ;  this  will  form  the  subject  of  my  ilrst  essay ; 
the  second  will  be  on  the  regions  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  doubt- 
ful Ftiealand,  with  leletence  to  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni.  It  may  also  in- 
clude some  islands,  probably  fabulous,  and  certainly  not  now  in  elistence, 
which  on  this,  and  other  old  globes,  are  pliued  between  Europe  sjid 
Ameriea.  Yon  tee  how  busy  1  am.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  accouh 
plish  all  this,  time  will  show ;  but  it  is  a  work  in  which  no  one  can  help 

1  have  eaoi^t  a  little  cold,  so  I  did  not  get  up  till  nearly  six  tiiis  morn- 
ing, and  have  not  done  much  to-day  beyond  beginning  my  researches  con- 
cerning Solomon's  Islands,  about  which  our  globe  gives  quite  new  results. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  Pope,  and  it  has  qulta 


How  much  I  shall  have  to  read  merely  about  Solomon's  Islands !  Aro 
they  really  the  New  Hebrides  of  Bougainville,  Conk,  and  Foister?  or  are 
they  the  Britanniss  of  Carteret  and  Dampier  ? 

I  often  take  walks  with  Itaisl.  Our  conversation  is  mostly  about  Ills' 
tory  i  for  as  be  attends  Hegewisch's  kctuies  on  Universal  History,  as  well 
as  those  on  German  History,  he  repeats  to  me  the  most  In^rtant  of 
Hegewisch's  propositions  in  a  condensed  form,  which  I  am  often  forced  to 
dispute,  but  have  notwithstanding  almost  as  great  a  respect  for  Hege- 
wisch's learning  as  for  Henslec's,  which  is  saying  every  thing. 

I  hare  not  as  yet  fully  explained  to  any  body  but  Hensler,  my  ideas 
abont  the  colonization  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Hinor,  including 
Anneoia,  from  the  West.     For  Uie  peopling  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  I  aMoaie, 
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1.  the  Arunuo  or  Auyiiui  raue,  to  which  lielong  the  ArBbi,  Jews,  Syri- 

(418,  AssyriuiB,  Ch«adeea,  and  Medcs,  of  more  or  less  pure  deaOBnt ;  2.  the 
Indo-Feieic  i  3.  the  Tartai ;  4.  the  liongul ;  w,ai  5.  pmbibly  the  ChineM 
laca.  T&king  thid  u  a  btaia,  we  cui  proceed  further,  and  ehall  obtua 
every  where  at  last  the  same  lesnlt,  viz^  that  thcie  greftt  national  races 
have  never  sprung  from  tho  growth  of  a  single  family  into  a  nation,  but 
always  from  the  association  of  several  families  of  human  beings,  raised 
■bovo  their  fellow  animals  1>y  the  natnre  of  tiMir  wants,  and  the  gradual 
invention  of  a  language,  each  of  which  familiee  probably  had  originally 
formed  a  lan^age  peculiar  to  itself.  This  last  idea  belongs  to  Reinhold. 
By  this  I  explain  the  immoDee  variety  of  languages  among  the  North 
'  American  savages,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  to  any  com- 
mon source,  but  which,  in  some  cases,  have  resolved  ibemaelves  into  one 
language,  as  in  Mexico  and  Pern  for  instance  i  and  ahio  the  number  of 
■ynonyms  in  the  earliest  periods  of  languages.  On  this  account,  I  main- 
tain that  we  tniul;  make  a  very  cautious  uae  of  differences  of  language  aa 
applied  to  the  theory  of  races,  and  have  more  regard  to  physical  conlbrm- 
ation,  which  latter  is  exactly  the  same,  for  instance,  in  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Nortb  Anterica.  1  believe  further  that  the  origin  of  the  bumao 
race  is  not  cormected  with  any  given  place,  bat  is  to  be  sought  every 
where  over  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more  worthy  of 
the  power  ud  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  assume  that  he  gave  to  each  zona 
and  each  climate  its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  that  zone  and  climate 
wonid  be  the  most  suitable,  than  to  aoatime  that  the  human  species  has  d»- 
generated  in  such  innnmerable  instances.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  history  still  remaining  to  be  examined,  that  whit^  is,  in 
truth,  the  very  basis  upon  which  all  history  mvst  be  reared,  and  the  flist  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  must  proceed.  Tbisof  all  subjects  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  first  place;  and  then  (to  which  philosopfaiy  isoecessary) 
a  universal  history  ought  to  be  vnitten,  which  should  exhibit  all  nations 
&am  the  same  point  of  view.  This  point  of  view  Beinhold  beaatifuUy 
defines  as  the  relation  between  reason  and  sensation.  When  this  nnlver- 
»l  history  is  completed,  the  separate  history  of  each  conntry  should  follow. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  teach  history,  if  I  had  Hcgewisch'v 
learning  and  position.  But  the  latter  I  wish  for  leas  and  less  the  mote  I 
know  of  it.  H.  began  to  talk  to  me  one  day  as  if  he  wished  to  attract  ma 
to  the  academical  profession ;  but  withdr«w  his  proposals,  when  1  assured 
hira  that  1  shoulii  desire  a  life  of  greater  activity,  and  more  opportunity  to 
make  myself  useful,  especially  in  auch  times  as  nnrs.  This  he  quite  ap- 
proved of,  and  advised  me,  therefore,  iwalously  to  slmly  Roman  law,  and 
pitied  me  for  baving  to  devote  so  much  time  to  othrr  things;  but  as  to 
this  too  every  thing  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regant 
our  studies,  and  the  mannoi  in  which  we  pnnuo  them,  i  have  not  yet 
told  Henaler  of  oui  pntjecla,  because  they  ate  growing  rather  problematical 
to  me ;  but  he  bids  me  take  courage  whatever  happen,  for,  he  says,  I 
should  be  certain  to  rise  by  my  own  exertion  without  any  occasion  for 
servility.  That  I  volontarily  go  to  no  parties,  has  his  full  approbation. 
They  rob  me  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  hoars;  and,  what  is  stilt 
worse,  of  ths  cahnneas  of  mind  which  most  be  undisturbed  by  dissipation. 
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I  thii  week,  uid  then  th« 
n  to  employ  th«  hours  I 
.brook,  with  &  book,  uid 
.11   not   kt  tint  tkke  tho 


Uy  health  ia  but  indiSerent.  HpBewisch  t< 
lecture!  on  German  HistOTy  will  be  over.  I 
shall  then  have  *t  liberty,  in  walking  to  Biii 
reading  there  till  toward  noon.  Of  course,  1 
"Critiquo  of  Piue  Eeanon,"  or  the  "Theory  of  the 
Powcm,"  to  amum  myself  with  ;  but  a  iimplci  histoiicai 
Hume,  Demostheucs,  Pope,  or  something  of  that  kind.  ' 
Pure  Reoaon,"  however,  is  not  comparatively  »o  very  difficult,  and  «c 
chapters  seem  to  nv>  quite  easy  to  understand,  very  fofcible,  and  when 
ate  able  to  enter  piopatly  into  their  spirit,  very  clear.  Hensler  thinks 
already  quite  competent  to  take  the  "  Critique"  in  hand,  but  forbi 


»lth. 


lly  scquamtance  with  U.  hai  been  put  ■  stop  to  by  the  difierenco  of 
our  principles;  and  what  is  strange,  not  in  politics,  hut  philosophy.  He 
deniea  the  fieedom  of  the  will,  and  the  moral  law ;  is  a  fatalist  and  indif- 
ferentist :  1  aubsciibe  to  Kant's  principles  with  all  my  heart.  1  have 
broken  with  M.,  not  from  any  dispute  we  have  bad,  but  on  account  of  the 
detestable  eonoluaions  which  necessarily  follow  from  hi*  opinions,  concln- 
sioDS  that  absolutely  annihilate  all  morality.  I  really  loved  him  notwith* 
atandiog,  but  with  such  principles  I  could  not  be  his  friend. 


tbi 


Yoa  will  see  from  the  i 
cw  charms  for  n 
I  get  used  U 


acqui 


Kiel,  mth  Ja/y,  im 
I  that  I  am  in  good  spirits.      My  occupation! 
id  grow  easier  too,  the  further  I  advance  and 


My  hea 


n  I  survey  what  I  have  yet  to  learn — philosophy, 
macnemaucB,  paysics,  chemistry,  natural  history.  Then,  (oo,  1  must  per- 
fect myself  in  history,  German  and  French,  and  study  Roman  law,  and  the 
political  constitutions  of  Eoiopa  as  far  as  1  can,  and  increase  toy  knowledge 
of  aatiquities;  and  all  this  must  be  done  within  five  years  at  most,  so  far 
a*  a  foundation  can  be  laid' in  that  time,  for  truly  it  will  not  allow  me  to 

would  be  hard  indeed  if  1  could  not  find  time  and  opportunity  afterward  to 
complete  the  supsistmctuie.  I  must  know  all  tbes«  things,  but  how  I 
shall  learn  them,  Heaven  knovrs  I  That  I  shall  require  them,  as  a  learned 
rami,  or  in  any  position  I  may  occupy,  I  am  fully  convinced. 


VI. 


y»i,,  1 


I  feel 


My  health  and  spirits  are  quito  restored,  my  dearest  parei 
that  1  have  made  some  progress  in  philosophy,  and  cleared  the  way  for 
much  more,  so  that  I  have  not  labored  in  vain.  I  see  at  last  what  I  have 
yet  to  team,  and  why  1  most  learn  it.  I  have  received  much  assistance 
lately  in  this  respect  from  a  treatise  of  Spinosa's,  which  has  wonderfully 

strenBthened  my  mind  and  cleared  up  my  thoughts 1  mean  to 

make  an  abstract  of  all  the  best  works  that  I  read  in  every  department  of 

my   ituclies,  and   arrange   every  subject  ander   certain   heads I 

tUok  1  shall  maka  the  Moat  lapid  pn>sro*a  in  knowledge,  by  ^Eecimitai 


■  J». 
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i^quunt&ncB  with  the  seiencei  that  I  hare  begun.  In  the  seven  yean 
between  this  uid  my  twenty-fifth  yeir,  I  shnuld  lihe  to  l»y  a  (oundklion  in 
■11  the  scienoe*  that  will  be  uh(u1  to  me,  bo  that  afterward  1  might  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progieai  of  the  age  on  all  BubieciH,  and  to  ad- 
vance before  it  on  ■ome  points,  which  I  ehall  be  all  the  more  capable  of 
doing  fcDmi  underatanding  them  in  their  connection  with  the  rest.  I  think 
that  then  (though  I  might  reach  my  thirtieth  year  before  ccmpleting  the 
work  that  would  only  serve  as  an  introduction  to  any  creative  labors  of  mjr 
own  in  science),  I  should  know  all  that  Bolingbroke  requires  for  a  com- 
petent statesiuaa.  And  though  I  have  quite  lost  the  foolish  ambition 
which  madj  me  think  of  aiming  at  high  offices  of  state,  the  inward  gain 
'  would  still  be  left  me,  the  conscionsneas  of  having  developed  my  powers, 
and  rendered  myself  fit  for  usefulness. 

VII. 

KlIL.  Si  AugMtt.  1T9«. 

I  now  know  who  are  the  men  irorth  knowing  at  the  imiversity, 

and  can  reckon  all  the  bat  of  tbero  among  my  fi'iende,  or  at  least  my  ac- 
quaintance. We  form  a  sort  of  circle,  which  Thihaut  and  I  had  thought 
of  bringing  together  in  a  literary  club,  but  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 

PurgstaU's  lore  for  Greek  is  on  the  wane,  since  he  took  to  spending  the 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  neighboring  country  places ;   and  it  makes 
me  dislike  the  hour  from  six  to  seven,  that  I  sacrifice  to  him  out  of  friend-    . 
ship.      I  am  vexed  at  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  let  him  see  this,  lest  he 
should  lose  all  liking  for  the  leuon  ;   in  other  respects  I  like  him  as  well  as 


et;  perhaps,  t. 


,  suffering  from  hom, 


1  hope  much  from  the  winter,  when  1  shall  take  advantage  of  the  long 
candle-light  evenings  in  a  warm  room.  The  winter  after,  1  shall  spend  at 
borne,  and  go  on  with  philosophy,  ancient  literature,  my  researchfls  in  Qreek 
history,  and  mathematics.  How  much  1  shall  be  able  to  get  tbrougb 
then  in  six  oc  seven  months  1  I  should  like  at  that  time,  by  way  of  )»ae- 
tlce,  to  deliver  some  lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy 
to  my  friends.  I  should  not  bring  forward  any  new  doctrines;  I  haTe 
not  capacity  for  that.  Probably  I  might  throw  light  on  some  paints,  but 
history  is  my  vocation,  and  to  that  1  sball  perhaps  some  day  make  my 
philosophical  acquisitions  suhservirut.  1  shall  very  likely  attend  lectures 
OQ  the  Institutes  this  winter.  Eeinhold's  "Letters,"*  to  say  the  truth 
(and  a  great  part  of  the  "Elucidations"),  are,  to  my  taste,  as  insipid  as 
his  "  Theory"  is  delightful. 

If  I  could  introduce  to  you  the  friends  with  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, or  describe  them  to  you,  you  would  say  I  had  chosen  well,  and 
esteem  me  happy  to  have  found  such  in  Kiel.  Of  some,  I  say  myself  and 
you  know  I  am  not  over-modest,  that  they  are  better  than  I;  of  most, 

those  would  say  so,  who  know  us  and  are  impartial .     In  Tbibaut 

1  have  nothing  to  censDie  but  a  little  obstinacy,  and  a  leaning  to  democ- 
racy, which  doee  not,  however,  prevent  my  loving  him,  since  it  seem*  to 
me  excusable  in  him,  considering  his  descent  from  the  rafugess  of  the  last 
century;  his  apparent  coldness  gives  way  with  frequent  intercourse,  and 
changes  into  the  sincerest  friendship;  more  mdostty,  more  vigor  of  intel- 
■  The  LsMan  en  Ktnfs  Phitosaphy.  meaticesd  above 
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VIII. 

KUL,  i\UAagutt,  ITB4. 
ry  gloomy ;  i  set  off  to  HeQilei'a  to 
nry,  and  hud  not  been  long  there, 
WDCD  tna  MFTMi  wM  (eni  to  UK  mo  down  stiiLni.  I  found,  besides  Hens- 
lei's  wife  uid  duighter-in-Uw,  tbe  mothet  and  Biater  of  the  Isttsi— cod< 
aequentljr  countiywoniea  of  mine  from  Sithmuih — tod  several  othera.  I 
felt  then  leatly,  to  a  psinful  degree,  the  timidity  and  bashfuln«»  before 
ladies  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  lately.  Bowerer  much  1  may  imptOTC  in 
other  society,  1  am  sure  1  must  get  worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their 
eyes;  and  so,  out  of  downright  shyness,  I  scarcely  dare  speak  to  a  lady; 
'      ■   BUpportttbla  to  them,  their 


presenc 

»  me.      Ye 

sterday, 

,  however,  I  sci 

rew. 

ed  up 

my  ecu 

irage,  and  began  to  talk 

to  Hi»  Bebrens,* 

and  young  Mn. 

He 

asler. 

Now,  i 

D  fiatitude  and  candor, 

,  I  must  c 

onfess  that  they  were 

enouRh 

toward  me  to  have  set 

rae  at  my 

ease  if 

deeply 

lootsd.     But  it  is  of  no 

use.      la. 

-oid  the 

m,  and  would  i 

rati 

.or  be 

guilty  of  impoUtenees,  by  avoiding  thera,  than  by  speaking  to  them,  which 
I  should  now  feel  to  be  the  greatest  impoliteness  of  all.  At  last,  however, 
especially  through  taking  a  walk  with  Henalei  and  Br.  Behrens,  I  got  ao 
roused  up  that  my  awkwardneu  vanished,  and  I  went  home  cured.  Thus 
I  was  healed  by  Hensler's  words  and  looks. 

IX. 

Kiel,  ilk  September,  ITM. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  received,  through  Furgstall,  an  invitation 

from  Hadame  de  R.  to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  She  had  been  two 
days  Boating  about  on  the  scabetween  here  and  Alsen,  or  whatever  other 
more  Bowery  mode  of  expression  the  may  have  selected.  I  tell  you — and 
I  do  not  Icnow  how  1  shall  keep  it  to  myself  in  Meldorf — she  was  insuffer- 
able, beyond  comparison  worse  than  on  any  former  occasion.  With  a  tone 
of  great  unction,  she  began  to  hold  forth  in  such  an  absurd  style,  upon 
philosophical  subjects,  that  I  could  not  conquer  myself  so  far  as  to  let  my 
silence  be  construed  into  assent.  My  objection  was  indeed  as  modestly 
urged  as  if  it  had  been  directed  against  Reinhold  himself;  that  1  held  due 
to  the  lady ;  but  it  only  caused  the  fair  philosopher  to  produce  her  fancied 
arguments  with  all  the  greater  eamestness.  Positively  1  can  not  conceive 
how  we  could  all  take  her  for  a  philosopher.  She  is  nothing  but  a  miser- 
able twaddler,  shallow  and  insipid,  words  without  ideas.  Then,  too,  I  have 
learnt  to  see  through  her  conversational  artifices.  Three  times,  if  not 
more,  have  I  beard  her  tell  the  same  anecdote ;  twice  within  the  last  few 
days  has  she  repeated  the  same  thuig.  We  were  talking  about  Providence. 
The  [ady  said  (God  knows  from  what  author  she  took  it)  that  Providence 
could  he  prored  more  convincingly  from  the  arranguinenta  of  nature,  than 
from  the  course  of  history  ;  and  I  maintained  the  contrary.  Providence,  I 
said,  Uko  the  existence  of  God,  was  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  demonstration; 
't  lay  beyond  the  pcovinca  of  reason,  as  the  "  Critique"  beautifully  shows 
*  Wha  was  afterward  bis  Srst  irilo 
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But  if  out  ■iin  WM  to  find  a  support  for  oar  transcendontal  faith,  we  could 
not,  strictly  Bpeaking,  rest  aaScly  on  argum^ntB  about  the  arrnnf^ments  of 
nature,  which  could  not  do  more  than  strengthen  tlie  belief  in  a  supremeijr 

Tench  of  attack  from  mttteriallBte.  Wc  rnuHt  look  to  the  succession  of  his- 
torical events  for  a  confirmation  o{  this  failh.  Perhaps  it  was  the  desire 
of  confounding  the  lad/-philoBopher  by  a  paradox,  that  incited  me  to  lay 
down  this,  in  itself,  very  tenable  proposition.  However,  it  was  a  barricade 
which,  with  all  her  loquacity,  she  could  not  get  through.  But  before  either 
she  had  owned  herself  vanquished,  which  she  never  would  have  done,  or  I 
bad  abandonod  the  strife  from  politeness,  behold  1  there  came  the  mastei, 
'  Keinhold  himself,  and  she  was  silent.  I  might  have  talked  on  unrestrain- 
ed, for  I  knew  very  well  that,  to  be  consistent,  Ocinhold  must  have  agreed 

Thursday  was  even  invited  to  dinner.  She  has  left  now.  Has  Hamburgh 
changed  this  woman,  or  did  we  see  her  in  Meldorf  thrnugh  colored  glass? 
It  was  our  frivolity,  good  nature,  vanity,  and  all  OU'  respective  peculiarities 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  discussed  till  we  brought  ourselves  into  a 
community  of  sentiment,  and  one  and  all  got  our  heads  heated  atmit  a 
woman  for  whom  the  heart  must  remain  cold,  unless  it  have  run  full  spceil 
bom  our  control,  and  is  seeking  the  firxt  gate  to  stop  at  (for  her  heart  ia 
nothing  but  a  voice,  and  has  long  ago  evaporated  into  hroalh,  like  camphor 
in  ttie  air).  1  repeat,  it  was  our  own  weakness  and  sentimentality  that 
allowed  us  to  find  every  thing  ideal  in  thid  woman,  as  raw  expositors  do  in 

have  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  what  we  do  not  possess  ourselves,  and 
the  more  ambitiously  we  strive  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
stupidity,  from  a  want  of  appreciation.  We  were  blind  to  overweening 
ptetansions  (wbioh  certainly  indeed  did  not  come  up  to  those  of  yesterday)  ^ 
lectures,  which  were  meant  for  the  nourishment  and  satisfaction  of  her  Dn- 
hounded  vanity,  we  believed  to  be  devoted  to  our  improvement;  literally 
the  very  same  questions  have  been  put  to  us  again  upon  these  lectures,  till 
we  were  weary  of  them,  and  now  as  mechanically  as  if  tho  word -machines, 
then  perhaps  new,  were  by  this  time  quite  worn  smooth  with  use.  We 
submitted  to  receive  honor  from  her.  However,  the  delusion  is  over  with 
me — a  delusion  that  has  been  dissipated  simply  by  reflection.  For  sbs 
has  done  me  honor  now  too,  and  no  sort  of  neglect  or  jealousy  has  warped 
my  judgment.  The  honor  that  is  my  duo  can  only  be  conferred  on  me  by 
men  like  Keinhold  and  Hensler,  for  they  faave  it  in  rich  abundance  to  be- 
stow ]  but  not  by  any  preaumptuous  dispenser  of  a  usurped  possession.  1 
will  receive  roses  and  myrtles  from  female  hands,  but  no  laurels ;  I  only  wish 
that  I  may  plant  them,  and  then  be  crowned  by  three  or  live  men 


KlIL.  S9fA  October,  IT»<. 

c  loss  of  all  much  more  deeply,  now 

igd  again  for  a  short  time  in  such  full 

measure,   than  I  did  before,  when  1   lived  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 

future,  and  then  too  forgot  so  many  thing*  almost  entirely  in  the  complete 

novelty  of  my  position.      What  1  miss,  and  always  shall  miss,  you  know; 

'  Wrttten  after  having  reCnraad  Imm  Ualdorf. 
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and  I  um  not  nir«  that  it  i>  good  lar  mc  to  dwell  upon  it.  Ky  isolation 
— not  iBol«tion  from  Btrangern,  Uiat  in  Balutary — but  isolation  troin  mjr 
own  family,  from  those  who  aro  near^Ht  *4id  dearest  to  mo  In  the  world — 
this  is  what  would  still  frequently  depteu  my  epirlte,  if  1  did  not  stiire 
with  all  my  might  rot  to  feel  it.  The  beginuing  of  rent  month  shall  find 
me  diligent;  as  intent  upon  batiiiihing  ti-outilcBome  Uiuughls  an  upon  od- 
Yaticing  in  knowledge.  Knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called  learning, 
mere  dull  msmory-woilc,  will  never  be  (he  aim  of  my  eiortions.  The  one 
thing  needful  is,  to  cultivate  one's  uaderetaading  for  ono'B  self,  so  u  to 
render  it  capable  of  prodaction.  He  who  merely  ciams  himself  with  tha 
oonceptions  of  other  men'*  loinds,  clothed  in  fctms  foreign  to  his  own 
nature,  will  never  accomplish  much.  Quiet  and  independent  energetic  in- 
dustry can  alone  attain  to  what  is  true,  and  hring  fortli  what  is  really 


Kill,  ]6(*  NovemitT,  179<. 
I  to  ny  solitude,  and  do  not  get  gloomy 

trhea  I  aoi  alone  the  whole  evening,  and  work  till  elcvoi  o'clock.* 

Yesterday  CTening  1  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  new  plan  of  educatioD 
in  Frajice.      "  Go  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more."      That  is  all  that  lies  in  onr 

power It  would  heartily  rejoice  me  if  I  could  some  day  conclude  t, 

history  of  all  those  koiriHS,  with  the  acoount  of  mexanres  through  which  m 
great  nation  might  become  happy  and  truly  eulightmed,  and  should  li*e 

to  witness  the  result  of  these  judicious  plans 

Hensler  cherishes  views  with  regSird  to  my  future  career,  in  which  I  can 
not  fully  concur.  Ue  wants  me  to  be  a  natural  philosopher,  and  to  make 
the  natural  history  of  antiquity  the  special  object  of  my  investigationi 
This  is  a  good  and  worthy  and  beautiful  pursuit  for  those  who  like  it ;  but 
&ora  the  peculiar  direction  of  my  mind  and  talents,  I  believe  that  nature 
lias  intended  me  for  a  literary  man,  aii  histoiian  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  a  statosman,  and  periiaps  a  man  of  the  world ;  although  the  last, 
thank  God,  neither  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  the  horrible  one 
that  is  usually  atiaociateii  with  it.  Meanwhile,  my  individual  taste  will 
certainly  %arry  the  day ;  and,  if  my  name  is  evrr  to  be  iftoken  of,  I  shall 
be  known  as  an  historian  and  political  writer,  la  an  antiquarian  and 
philologist.  I  study  the  sciences,  which  Hensler  would  make  my  uitiraats 
object,  merely  as  (he  means  of  procuring  greater  richness  of  ideas,  render- 
ing my  heart  and  head  clear  and  bright,  or  rather  subjecting  my  poor 
heart,  which  will  go  on  sentimental  iiuig  and  blundering,  to  my  head. 
Meanwhile,  1  constantly  become  more  and  more  estranged  frora  the  world, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  but  the  less  I  mix  myself  up  with  it, 
the  more  affectionately  do  my  thoughts  turn  to  you ;  and  I  trust  that  some 
day,  through  my  love,  obedience,  and  the  fruits  of  my  honest  endeavors,  I 
may,  it  not  reward  you  for  your  love,  at  lesat  prove  that  it  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  Therefore  forgive  me  when  1  am  prolii,  and  forgot  myself 
over  my  writing.  I  acknowWgo  how  much  I  owe  to  your  care  and  affeo- 
tion,  and  I  only  regret  that  you  were  not  stricter  and  more  severe  with 
ma;  for  what  would  have  hurt  and  pained  me  at  the  time,  would  now  bg 
*  While  it  appears  frooi  Letter  III.,  that  he  considend  it  late  wbm  ha  was 
■ut  up  bebre  six  in  the  moTuiDg. 
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very  beneflcial  to  mc,  snil  1  Hhould  ere  this  haya  attained  much  that  still 
ocwti  me  an  effort.  ■Thereft.te  I  would  warn  every  one,  whoee  child  nhows 
a,  tiad  dispOBition,  to  hold  him  in  while  he  ia  young,  Tor  there  ia  not  much 
feu  of  biealiing  hia  spirit.  Uia  innate  impudence  will  protect  him  from 
thia;  and  I  feel,  by  myself,  that  our- faults  can  not  be  tom  up  with  too 
much  violence  in  childhood,  before  they  have  taken  too  deep  a  toot.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  is  >o  deeply  in  earnest  in  tike  olTort  to  overcoras  his 
faulta  aa,  God  knows,  1  am.  Far  many  othen,  therefore,  it  is  yet  mare 
necessary  -,  and  it  ia  better  for  him  who  has  a  prooeoeas  to  frivoUtjr  and 
other  vices,  to  "  suffer  in  the  body  that  the  soul  m>y  be  saved." 

XII. 

XuL,  !l3il  NoBtmler,  \Wt. 
I  will  not  deny,  my  dear«t  parents,  that  I  Wu  diatrened  and  huit  by 
the  undeserved  t<me  of  displeuuie  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  both  your 
letters.      You  are  diasatisfied  with  me  because  I  seek  no  society,  or  rather 

because  I  avoid  parties But  you  will  allow  tliat  I  am  at  the  Uni- 

vwaity,  not  to  lead  aa  pleasant  a  life  as  I  on,  but  to  turn  all  ray  time  and 
powers  to  account.  And  believe  me,  dearest  parents,  it  would  he  impossi- 
ble to  be  lu  happy  in  much  aociety  as  I  am  in  the  feeling  that  my'aolitudH 
is  weU  employed.  Whan  1  have  completed  my  stadies  I  will  enter  the 
world.      Woe  be  to  the  fool  who  entera  it  before  he  has  knowledge  enough 

to  compensate  for  its  emptiness My  dear  parents,  do' not  misunder- 

■tand  roe.      I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  oddity,  and  I  am  not  a  miaanthrope. 

If  my  letter  has  really  the  morose  tone  which  yau,  deareat  mother, 

think  yon  perceived  in  it,  it  was  certainly  quite  accidental.  It  may  be 
that  the  strict  mods  of  life  which  I  impose  upon  myself  gives  a  sort  of 
rigidity  to  my  manners  and  every  thing  about  me,  even  to  the  tone  of  my 
Istten.  But,  believe  me,  1  am  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  must  do  one  of 
two  things ;  either  I  must  accommodate  myself  to  the  manneia  of  onr 
TiciouB,  effeminate,  and  feeble  age,  or  I  must  keep  my  own  maimers,  con- 
sequently my  own  tone  and  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking.  In  the  first 
Oase,  1  may,  perhaps,  please  a  great  part  of  my  contemporariea,  but  cer- 
tainly  not  the  better  part,  nor  myself,  nor  posterity.  In  the  second,  I 
must  indeed  offend  the  partisans  of  the  first,  but  it  will  be  possftle  for  me 
to  live  BO  as  to  deserve  my  own  approbation,  and  so  as  not  to  pass  away 
with  the  great  multitude  of  my  nameless  contemporaries 

XIII. 

KlIL,  Ml\  SovOKbtr,  1194. 

1  spent  an  evening  with  Behrens  lately,  and  we  laid  a  wager. 

He  asserts  that  within  a  year,  mote  than  one  revolution  will  break  out, 
and  I  assert  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  offered  to  lay  a 
wager  with  him,  that  in  faur  years  a  monarchical  government  will  be  re- 
established in  France."  I  find  myself  constantly  confirmed  in  this  opin- 
ion aa  I  read  the  English  hialory,  which  I  do  a  good  deal  in  my  leisure 
— '-  If  1  had  time,  1  should  like  to  get  more  fscts  together,  and  as 
rare  notices  which  are  inserted  in  the  notes 
lurses,"  and  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  in 
_  rs  ha  woold  have  gained  his  wtgor.  Napoleoo 
m  the  lOtfa  of  Novenbar,  ITM. 
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Gcrm&ny',  very  Btrikin^  uid  eitrsonJuiiicy  pu-allfilii.  TTniaitDnktely  I  hala 
no  time  for  employments  of  this  kind  mt  present  1  And  yet  hiatory  groira 
dearer  onii  dearer  to  me,  so  much  so  th«l  my  »tdor  in  reading  hi«ti>ry  in- 
terferes with  my  zeal  fur  phitoabphy,  white  no  philosophy  can  blunt  my  in- 

cliaation  to  history Salchow  came  in  just  as  1  was  miting  about 

liim-  We  toot  up  our  usual  occupation.  1  am  dictating  to  him  a  short 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  French  war.  1  am  sBtoniahed  at  my  own 
memory,  for  I  stUI  remember  with  great  distinctness  the  merest  trifles  that 
h*TS  occurred  from  1792  Dnwsida. 

XIV. 

Kiel,  6lh  Deeemhtr,  1T84. 
.....This  day  is  the  anDiversary  of  Algernon  Sidney's  death,  ona 
hundred  and  eleren  years  ago,  and  hence  it  is  in  my  eyes  a  consecrated 
dky,  especially  as  1  have  just  been  studying  his  noble  life  agsin.  Hay 
God  preserve  me  fmm  a  death  like  his,  yet  even  with  such  a  death,  the 
virtue  and  holiness  of  his  life  would  not  be  dearly  purchased.  And  now 
he  is  forgotten  almost  throughout  the  world,  and  perhaps  there  ate  not 
Hfty  persons  in  all  Germany,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves accurately  about  hia  life  and  fortunes.  Many  may  know  his  name^ 
many  know  him  from  bis  brilliant  talents,  but  they  formed  the  least  part 

What  I  am  dictating  ta  Salchow  is  not  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  bat 
merely  a  brief  outline  of  the  war,  and  is  really  a  recreation  which  serve* 
to  exercise  my  memory.  This  trusty  servant  has  preiierved  dates  for  th8 
last  two  years  of  which  I  have  rarely  thought  a  second  time.  Among  th* 
many  whimsical  crotchets  which  have  plagued  me  from  time  to  time,  I 
once  took  it  into  my  head  that  it  injured  the  judgment  to  strengthen  th« 
memory,  and  therefore  resolved  to  give  up  the  latt«r.  But  nature  wM 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved.  I  retained  every  thing  withojit  efibrt,  and 
now  I  am  as  anxious  to  strengthen  the  one  as  the  other 

My  dictating  to  Salchow  is  no  secret,  and  as  my  attempt  seems  likely 
to  turn  out  yay  well,  I  do  not  care  into  whose  hands  the  paper  may  fall. 
I  do  not  copy  it ;  what  I  have  once  given  forth  I  do  not  like  to  aee  again. 
It  is  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  printing ;  in  manuscript  it  mif^t  b« 
useful  to  an  officer. 

Niebuhr'a  intercourse,  however,  during  his  college  life  at  Kiel, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  professors  and  studentB  of  the 
Univeraity,  bat  he  waa  admitted  into  a  circle  of  the  intellectual 
society  of  Holstein,  which  then  comprised  some  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  persons  of  that  day  in  Germany. 

The  little  city  of  Eutin,  delightfully  situated  on  the  wooded 
shores  of  an  extensive  lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Kiel,  formed 
a  sort  of  centre  to  this  circle.  It  had  formerly  been  an  imperial 
bishopric,  and  was  afterward  secularized  and  transferred  to  Old' 
enburg,  with  which  duehy  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Den- 
itaA  but  still  retained  a  aeparate  administration,  the  president 
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of  which  at  this  time  was  Count  Frederick  Leopold  Stolberg, 
His  elder  brother  Christian — married  to  a  aiater  of  the  two  Counts 
Reveritlow — lived  at  no  great  distance  on  his  estates.  The  two 
brothers,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Ger- 
many, were  both  well  known  as  poets  and  public  men,  though 
the  younger  was  much  the  more  distinpuished  of  the  two.  The 
elder  was  a  man  of  noble  and  pure  mind,  and  sincere  religious 
feeling,  and  possessed  talents  of  no  mean,  order,  but  he  had  not 
the  originality  nor  the  fiery  depth  of  feeling  which  characterized 
Count  F.  L.  Stolberg.  The  latter  was  full  of  genius,  life,  and 
afTcction,  but  already  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  those  defi- 
(uencies  in  his  hereditary  creed  and  chureh,  which  led,  three 
years  later,  to  his  making  a  profession  of  Catholicism,  The  sec- 
retary to  the  government  was  Nicolovius,  afterward  minister  of 
public  worship  in  Prussia,  whose  acquaintance  Niebuhr  seems  to 
have  made  at  this  time,  and  to  whom  several  of  his  letters  are 
addressed.  Voss  was  rector  of  a  gymnasiimi  at  Eutin,  and  the 
Amiable  and  intellectual  philosopher  and  poet  Jacobi,  likewise 
resided  there  at  that  time,  ^car  Kiel  lived  Count  Frederick 
Reventlow,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  a  man  of  intellect, 
integrity,  and  high  cultivation ;  a  conservative  in  poUtics,  and  a 
strict  Lutheran  in  religion.  He  liad  lately  returned  from  his 
mission  as  embassador  in  London.  His  wife,  a  sister  of  Count 
Sohimmelman,  the  Danish  minister  of  finance,  exercised,  by  her 
brilliant  powers  and  unaffected  religious  fervor,  scarcely  less  in- 
fluence over  the  circle  of  their  associates  than  himself  The  pro- 
fewors  HenslcT  and  Cramer  belon^d  to  this  coterie.  All  it8 
members  were  conservative  in  their  principles  excepting  Voss, 
whose  views,  indeed,  were  so  little  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest, 
that  they  were  already  beginning  to  divide  him  from  his  friends. 
Niebuhr  spent  his  long  vacations  with  his  parents,  but  his 
shorter  ones  were  generally  passed  at  Eutin,  on  visits  to  Voss, 
Jacobi,  or  Count  F,  L.  Stolberg.  Of  these  Jacobi  had  the  great- 
est influence  over  him.  The  union  in  Jacobi,  of  candor,  amia- 
bility, high  refinement,  and  calm  philosophic  thought,  with  taste 
and  susceptibility  of  feeling,  particularly  attracted  him.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  moral  sentiment  in  both,  and  their  intense  rev- 
erence for  alt  that  was  exalted  and  holy,  was  a  link  between 
them,  and  Kiebuhr's  letters  show  that  there  were  few  to  whom 
he  could  eo  unrewivedly  unbosom  himself.     His  fiiendship  with 
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faim  was  only  brokeii  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1819.  Nie- 
buhr  ^£0  made  the  acquaintance,  about  this  time  of  SchlosEer,* 
the  brother-in-law  of  Goethe,  mentioneil  in  his  "  I)ichtung  und 
Wahrheit,"  and  the  poet  Bagpeson.t  whose  talents  he  greatly 
admiied,  though  fae  regretted  his  unsettled  Ule  and  chanieter. 
Dunng  the  second  year  of  his  college  life  Niebuhr  became  ac- 
quainted with  Count  Adam  Moltke,  then  residing  at  Kiel,  who 
was  fieveral  yeais  older  than  himself,  but  admitted  him  to  as  closo 
an  istimacy  tte  if  they  had  been  on  a  footing  of  equality.  They 
soon  became  boiom  friends,  and  retained  their  affection  for  each 
other  through  life,  Mollke  is  thus  described,  ae  ho  was  a  few 
ycais  later,  by  the  son  of  an  intimate  friend  of  both  himself  and 
Niebuhi. 

"  Count  Adam  Moltke  had  lived  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  at  Niitschau,  an  estate  in  Holslein,  which  he 
had  received  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  fief  furmerly 
held  by  his  family  in  Zealand,  Outwardly  gifW  with  a  mag- 
nificent manly  figure,  a  noble  forehead  and  flashing  eyes,  inwardly 
overflowing  with  energy,  and  rich  in  imagination,  the  principle* 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  taken  a  powerful  hold  of  his  mind, 
and  ibr  years  be  was  among  its  wannest  and  certainly  one  of  its 
purest  adherents.  After  having  visited  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  undergone  many  a  bitter  grief,  he  retired  to  Niitschau,  where 
he  strove — apart  from  political  employments,  but  full  of  interest 
in  public  events — to  endure  the  iron  age  in  patience  with  a  strong 
resignation.  He  needed  but  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  sought  to 
still  his  inward  restlessness  by  the  earnest  and  continuous  study 
of  history ;  in  particular  he  made  himself  aequainted  with  the 
development  of  the  Italian  Kepubhcs  of  the  middle  ages  in  its 
minutest  details.  He  often  endeavored  to  give  a  poetical  form  to 
his  mental  life,  or  to  pre^nt  an  historical  picture  of  the  well 
known  political  relations  of  past  times,  but  he  was  unable  to 
clothe  the  ideas  floating,  in  his  mind,  in  shapes  sufficiently  clear 
and  distinct,  to  render  them  fit  to  go  forth  into  the  external  world. 
Thus  it  was  denied  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  history  either 
by  wonl  or  deed  ;  but  as  in  his  ardent  and  etirriug  youth  he  had 

*  AatborafiBverBlpkpenoa  Tarioni  labjecti  connected  with  jnriipnidsDoa, 

— -■  ■' lUtororAriilolle'il  Polilici  »nd  LonginOB  on  the  9abliine. 

r  of  die  Dauiih  langiiiiee  tad  Llerilarc  in  Kiel,    He  hui  coDiider- 


able  celebrity  bi  itpoet, both  in  Deniih  and  Qcnuui. 
tor  IngBige  ij,  "Futbeniii  oder  die  Alpeorelien." 
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exercised  &n  irreastiblo  influeiice  orer  every  one  who  came  in 
oontact  with  him,  ao  when  a  man  he  brought  life  and  energy  into 
every  circle  he  entered.  '  He  had  reached  the  perlection  <^  his 
nature,'  wrote  !Niebuhi,  iu  180G,  of  this  the  dearest  friend  of  his 
youth  ;  '  he  had  tamed  the  hon,  the  restless  spirit  within  him, 
and  was  employing  his  Oriental  fire  in  the  animation  of  Greek 

Niebuhr's  letten  to  Moltke,  of  which  the  following  are  some 
eitracta,  are  all  that  have  been  preserved  of  his  conrespondence 
during  this  epoch. 

XV. 

TO  COUNT  ADAH  MOLTKE. 

KiiL,  4th  Angtat,  ITVS. 

I  went  to  your  libriry  yaterdfty  to  fotch  Frweh,  for  which  I  thuik  you 
in  your  mbaence.  Eemember  Hickes,  for  truly  in  the  ivekt  of  oni'  brow 
roust  we  Iparn  oar  mother  tongue,  for  the  jargon  which  we  ipcBik  is  no 
longei  a  Imign&ge.  Oar  forebthera  were  betl«i  off  before  the  Thirty 
Yeui'  War.  Then  there  wu  bat  one  speech  for  gentle  and  simple,  And 
that  wu  German.  Ours  is  like  our  jorisprndence,  the  Diiine-Moaaicllo- 
man-Lombanl-canoniciiil-Geniian-itatutuy  code,  as  some  one  ealla  it.  Out 
language  is  Greeb-Bomui-Gsllic^ermui-provinoial.  That  most  disas- 
trous of  wuB,  which  made  ODr  princes  absolute  sovereigns,  the  Protestants 
of  Upper  Germany  Catholics,  and  those  of  Lower  Gemuuiy  orthodox — 
which  pemtitted  the  Jesuits  to  flourish,  desolated  the  whole  land,  robbed 
the  Empire  of  its  indopendeuce,  and  our  towns  of  their  power — Uiat  la- 
mentable war  has  rained  our  language  forever.  And  this  want  of  a  lan- 
guage adapted  at  onca  to  literature  and  popular  use,  is  a  curse  that  rests 
perpetually  and  eiclusively  on  due  nation. 

Let  us  deliver  ouraelveii  from  this  yoke  as  far  as  we  can  1  One  man 
has  done  so,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  this  element  of  his  intellectual 
greatness  will  cause  his  songs  and  orations  to  live  longer  than  those  of  all 
our  other  German  s^n.  I  refer  to  Toss,  whose  "Loiae"  has  lately  af- 
forded me  such  unequaled  enjoyment,  that  it  weis  a  ain  against  friendship 
on  my  part,  it  1,  knowing  the  eiiatence  of  auch  a  masterpiece,  did  not  in- 
vite you  alio  to  coateroplate  and  admire  it.  He  may  be  {and  will  be  per- 
hajM,  for  after  ages)  to  Germany,  what  Homer  and  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Greek  poets  were  to  their  nation.  Did  ho  meet  vrith  sttch  a  reception 
u  they  found  among  their  unrivaled  fellow-countrymea — ^were  his  idylli 
publicly  recited  to  the  people,  uid  his  songs  aung  in  popular  asaeinblies, 
how  much  might  such  a  teacher  accomplish  I  He  would  effect  more  that 
was  really  good  and  great  than  the  onijr  trut  philotophy,  should  that  ever 
be  disoovered.  1  should  like  to  prescribe  Voss  and  Leasing,  for  you  and 
myaeU,  as  our  eiclusivs  aliment.  Voss  forbids  every  author  but  Leeaing, 
whom  he  deems  perfect,  except  that  he  wants  rhythm ;  he  did  not,  indeed, 
Dame  himself  as  the  second,  but  no  doubt  be  knows  what  he  ia,  and  would 
despise  the  false  modesty  of  refusing  to  confesa  it  on  a  fitting  occssiiai. 
Forsake  eyen  Elopstook,  and  measare  yourself  by  the  severe  ataodaid  of 
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thcM  m«n;  mcli  ai  leut  ia  mjr  TomAnlvm.  Not  (ritbODt  rrwon  do  I 
■peiik  thiu  WBTinly  of  "Luiw."  It  tiU  done  what  >  book  Bcuceljr  btbt 
did  before — drawn  teare  of  delight  from  ray  eyes.  It  ia  kitriJciiiK  eiam- 
ple  that  to  moTB  the  reader  most  deeply,  the  luthor  must  be  in  peifect  re- 
pose, aod  the  ityle  of  his  whola  work  calm  and  mellowed.  We  can  nerer 
sufficiently  study  uid  examine  this  Ute-born  Greek.  1,  M  leut  wi(b  Uo- 
mer,  Sophocles,  jGachylos,  Pindar,  Horace,  and  him,  would  willingly  re- 
sign all  tbe  oibei  poets  in  the  world  :  yet  this  is  too  hastily  written — I 
could  not  relinquish  Theocritus  and  that  German-Greek,  Gesaner.  Jt  will 
seem  strange  to  you,  perhaps  eren  ridiculous,  that  1  should  pass  ovot 
Klopatock.  It  has  cost  me  much  to  do  w,  but  if  strict  justice  be  done,  I 
fear  he  will  not  stand  before  the  Greek  tribunal.  I  must  except  the  most 
finished  of  his  odes,  which  Alcsus  himself  need  not  blush  to  acknowledge, 
were  they  ascribed  to  him,  nnd  also  the  "  Hepublic  of  the  Learned,"  a 
thoroaghly  Genniui  work.  Voes's  criticism  has  robbed  rae  of  the  "  Grun- 
mai,"  and  I  am  asbamed  of  the  praise  1  once  bestowed  on  it.  But  then, 
alaa,  the  "  Heseiah  I"      This  rigid  jnstice  is  a  sacrifice,  and  as  you  know 

yoQ  will  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves.  I  bare  sat  at  his  feet,  and  am  at 
least  Qot  ungrateful. 

If  yon  are  frequently  kept  waiting  for  an  answer  when  yon  expect  one 
aoiHi,  there  shall,  at  least,  be  no  delay  wheoBTer  business  is  concerned. 
So  much  for  eiensss  and  promises.     I  wish  you  health  and  happiness  I 

XVI. 

MiLDORr,  in  October,  t79S. 
The  serrica  you  have  done  me  is,  as  you  know,  most  essential.  This 
book  shall  occupy  not  a  little  of  my  time  this  winter,  and  it  gives  quite  a 
different  insight  into  our  language,  usually  treated  so  ignorantly  by  all 
our  modeni  giammsriani ;  for  who  can  pronounce  what  a  certain  thing 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  without  having  traced  it  to  its 
origin,  and  thence  derived  the  laws  of  its  after  course  ?  Wolf,  in  Halle, 
makes  himself  indeed  somewhat  ridiculous  by  his  exaggerated  praises  of 
grammatical  studies  even  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  for  he  ascribes  Cat 
too  much  of  the  literary  disgrace  of  our  modem  times  to  the  neglect  of 
such  pursuits,  but  there  is  too  plainly  some  truth  in  what  he  says.  But 
to  adduce  the  ill-effects  on  their  respective  languages,  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Alexandrine,  and  recently  by  the  Florentine  Academies,  as 
an  vgument  against  all  attempts  to  give  a  language  fixed  grammatical 
forms,  is  quite  wrong.  For  these  Academies  set  to  work  in  the  wrong 
way,  they  took  their  forma  from  the  writers  of  their  golden  age,  and  In 
every  i^e  when  much  has  been  written,  and  hy  men  of  talent,  the  lan- 
iruBge  has  swerved  from  its  original  use.  But  it  is  only  from  its  primitive 
style  that  rules  can  be  drawn  why  a  man  must  express  himself  thus,  and 
no  otherwise,  if  he  will  speak  Greek  or  German.  No  instance  from  the 
most  intellectual  and  fertile  author  of  the  most  brilliant  period  can  justify, 
or  even  eicuae,  his  successor  for  the  use  of  an  expression  which  offend* 
against  those  fundamental  laws.  For  the  former  had  no  mora  liberty  than 
I  have.  The  case  ia  different  with  secondary  meanings  and  shades  of 
I,  which  depend  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.     I  am  not  bonnd 
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to  romun  absolutely  ruthTuI  to  tha  lensn  which  tbfl  most  uicieot  nrit«ra 
may  have  aBii«l  to  »  word;  if  thoaeiue  uicrib«il  to  it  by  the  modcniB  is 
more  auitible,  I  may  make  una  ot  it,  tod  perhaps  it  is  r-\en  the  duty  of  an 
author  to  obey  custom  in  auch  a  ca««,  in  order  to  maliG  biiniseir  Intelligible. 
But  it  would  ceitainly  be  Hilviaabla  for  mu  pbiloaophcra  to  examine  into 
tha  primitive  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  employ ;  they  would  not 
then  impose  on  them  no  much  more  than  they  ran  boar,  and  it  might  lead 
them  to  some  conclusions  which  would  renJut  many  on  acute  diseeitation 
unnecessary.  Hence  I  most  eamestiy  wish  to  see  such  an  eiamination 
undertaken,  and  to  see  it  employed  as  the  foundation,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  history  of  philosophy.  It  hai  long  been  my  coniiction  that  auch  an 
investigation  rouat  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  gradually  descend  to  our 
own  times,  if  it  is  to  get  behind  the  accnes  of  the  hiatory  of  systems  and 
opiniDiiB,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  from  Jocobi,  when  he  WM 

111  Kiel,  that  he  quite  agrees  with  me Before  all  things  I  must  sajr 

a  little  more  about  Jacobi.  He  seems  to  me  to  gain  indescribably  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  to  display  in  all  bis  manners,  and  his  whole  being, 
a  noble  nature,  which  his  later  writings  do  not  show  in  its  simplicity. 

To  rae  this  shows  how  a  man  of  great  endowments  may  (all  into  thor- 
oughly bad  mannerism,  and  if  this  once  happens,  there  is  a  danger  of  hia 
■inking  into  it  erer  deeper.  But  as  to  the  man  himself,  his  kindness  and 
gentleness,  his  singular  urbanity,  his  eloquence,  the  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  rich  unbroken  flow  of  his  discourse,  I  find  that  none  of  his  many 
admirers  have  praised  him  too  highly;  on  the  contrary,  all  these  qualities 
singly  and  in  combination  surpassed  far  and  far  every  expectation  I  bail 
previously  formed.  You  know,  or  may  guess  from  a  conversation  we  had 
not  long  before  your  journey,  that  my  opinion  of  him  had  been  somewhat 
lowered  by  the  judgment  of  men  whom  I  respected.  I  silently  asked  his 
forgiveness  for  it  as  soon  as  1  saw  him,  and  still  more  when  1  knew  him 
better,  for  I  had  this  good  fortune,  and  was  able  to  ask  his  opinion  on 
many  subjects.  Rejoice  I  He  says  Fichte  is  among  the  first  of  men  and 
philosophera,  and  is  on  the  right  road,  lie 

While  Niebuhr  was  on  a  visit  to  Eutin  in  January,  1796,  Dr. 
Hensler  received  a.  commission  from  the  Danish  minister  of 
finance.  Count  Schimmelman,  to  oak  the  young  Niebuhr  if  he 
were  willing  to  accept  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  him  lor  ft 
few  years.  Some  of  Niebuhr'a  productiona  had  excited  Schim- 
melman's  intercBt,  and  he  had  also  frequently  heard  of  him  as  a 
young  man  of  very  emuient  talent  from  his  brother-in-law  Count 
Keventlow,  and  the  Stolbergn.  Dr.  Hensler.  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Eutin,  took  Count  Schimmelman's  letter 
with  hira,  and  commuidcated  it  to  Kiebuhr.  Both  lie  and  Hen- 
sler fell  some  hesitation  at  the  interruption  it  would  cause  to  his 
Studies ;  still  they  both  perceived  the  great  advantages  of  Bueh  a 
connection,  not  only  as  regarded  his  future  position,  but  also  hia 
improvement  in  practical  knowledge. 
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Heneler  knew  also,  that  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
lie  was  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  knowledge,  and  ripe  enough 
in  underal  a  tiding  and  eharactei,  to  perform  the  duties  that  would 
devolve  upon  him  to  Schiininel man's  EiatiKfaeliou,  and  to  enter  on 
the  great  world  without  peril  to  his  industry  and  morality.  Slol- 
berg  and  Jacobi  strongly  urged  hia  acceptance  of  the  offer,  Nie- 
buhr  referred  the  decieion  unconditionally  to  his  father.  The 
elder  Niebuhr,  who  could  conceive  of  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that 
of  visiting  foreign  coimtries,  had  originally  wiehed  that  hia  soa 
should  follow  in  his  steps,  and  carry  out  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  himself  contemplated.  He  became  aiierward  convinced  that 
his  son's  delicacy  of  health  wotild  prove  an  insuperable  obetBote 
to  such  plans,  but  still  wished  him  to  travel  within  the  limits  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  when  he  hoped  to  aee  him  filling  some 
diplomatic  office,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  most  desired  it  for 
its  own  sake  as  an  honorable  post  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or 
because  it  would  involve  a  residence  abroad.  For  the  present,  he 
adviaed  him  to  accept  Count  Schinunelman's  ofler,  but  only  in 
the  fiiEt  inatance  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  he 
might  allerward  be  at  liberty  to  puiBUe  hia  studies  abroad. 

The  ofler  was  therefore  accepted,  and  Niebuhr,  who  had  to 
enter  on  his  poet  at  Easter,  left  Kiel  early  in  the  spring,  in  order 
that  he  might  spend  some  weeks  first  with  his  parents,  lioltke 
accompanied  him  to  Meldorf.  'While  there,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Behrcns,  the  prefect  of  North  Dithmaish,  and  the  father  of  his 
friend  Madame  Hensler.  At  the  hoiue  of  the  latter  he  had  al- 
ready been  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  younger  sister. 
He  had  also  known  Dr.  Behrens  for  some  time,  and  had  a  high 
esteem  for  him  and  his  wife,  but  bis  usual  shyness  in  the  society 
of  women  had  prevented  his  ever  entering  into  conversation  with 
the  daughters.  Now,  however,  he  had  a  common  topic  of  in- 
terest in  speaking  of  Madame  Heosler,  and  he  soon  became  deeply 
impreaaed  witb  the  nobleness  and  worth  of  Amelia  Behiens, 
though  he  did  not  express  his  feeling,  and  indeed  scarcely  vea* 
tured  to  encourage  the  idea  that  she  would  ever  return  his  at- 
tachment 
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NIEBUHR'3  FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  COPENHAGEN.    1798—1798. 

Count  Schimheluan  was  the  w>n  of  a  man  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  conlracting  for  the  araiy,  and  was  afterward 
ennobled  and  made  a,  count.  This  second  count  was  for  thirty 
yeara  ininirter  of  finance  and  commerce  in  Denmark,  which  under 
his  administration  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  up  to  the 
time  of  the  ruinoua  war  with  England  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  termination  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies,  were  owing  to  bim  (though  he 
was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies),  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  measures  for  the  ameliorv 
tion  of  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  AfTairs  of  state  did 
not,  however,  eogrosi  his  whole  attention ;  he  took  a  warm  interest 
in  science  and  art,  and  wiUingly  extended  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  engaged  in  theii  pursuit  Yet  this  extraordinary 
man  was  small  almost  to  insignificance  in  peison,  of  a  nervous 
and  sensitive  temperament,  and  so  retiring  and  humble  in  his 
mannerH  that  a.  stranger  would  have  fancied  him  quite  oppressed 
with  diffidence.  His  house  wns  the  resort  of  all  who  were  dia> 
tinguished  for  talents  or  cultivation,  whether  foreigners  or  resi- 
dents in  the  city.  Copenhagen  itself  was  perhaps  at  that  time  in 
its  highest  prosperity ;  its  trade  was  extensive  and  flourishing ; 
the  govemnient  was  greatly  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Commerce  was  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  travelers  from  all 
regions,  and  natives  of  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  to  be  seen 

On  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  Niebuhr  was  received  by  Count 
Schimmelman  with  a  friendliness  which  at  once  inspired  him 
with  a  very  agreeable  idea  of  his  new  position.  His  first  im- 
pressions were  not  contradicted  by  his  further  experience.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  so  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Count 
Schimmelman,  and  discharged  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  so 
completely  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  count  had  hardly  any 
secrets  from  him,  and  used  to  converse  with  him  openly  and 
familiarly  on  the  weightiest  matters  of  state.     Otheis  ijeo  sought 
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hia  society,  uot  oiily  because  he  was  a  favorite  with  Schimmelman, 
but  tor  the  sake  of  the  more  than  ordinary  life  and  interest  which 
his  intellect  and  vivacity  imparted  to  general  ronverHntion.  His 
position  in  Schimmelniaii'B  house,  and  llie  consideratioH  which 
his  father  enjoyed,  gave  him  access  to  the  houses  of  the  highest 
bmilies  nnH  the  moat  distinguished  officers  of  state  and  scholara 
in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal  mcrchojits. 

At  first,  Ifiebuhi  was  highly  delighted  with  this  new  world, 
but  he  soon  found  that  society  took  up  too  much  of  his  time,  and 
interieTed  with  the  calmness  as  well  as  the  leisure  requiute  fot 
study  during  the  hours  that  Schimmelman  did  not  require  hia 
services.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  thus  wasting  his  time, 
and  the  self-dissatiafoction  that  ensued,  aSected  his  health  and 
spirits,  but  lie  now  foimd  it  difficult  to  draw  back.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  parties  at  Schimmelman'a 
house.  The  countess,  who  had  delicate  health,  and  on  this  ac- 
count usually  excused  herself  from  attendance  at  court,  and  visits 
out  of  her  own  house,  was  nevertheless  extremely  fond  of  society, 
and  apt  to  require  rather  too  much  attention  from  her  acquaint- 
ance. 6he  invited  Kiebuhr  to  join  in  her  parties,  which  he  at 
iuBt  did  very  willingly,  but  when,  feeling  the  necessity  of  econo- 
miang  hia  time  for  better  objects,  he  gradually  withdrew,  it 
produced  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  the 
countess.  This  lasted  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  house,  and 
rendered  his  pontion  there  often  extremely  uitcomfoitable,  but 
after  he  had  left  it,  the  oficnse  was  forgotten,  and  he  continued  to 
see  her  on  tbe  footing  of  on  intimate  friend. 

In  the  month  of  August,  however,  the  Prime  Minister,  Coimt 
P.  A.  Bemstorff,  offered  him  the  post  of  supernumerary  secretary  at 
the  Royal  Library,  with  no  salary  in  the  first  Instance,  but  with 
permisdon  to  travel  abroad  after  a  time.  He  at  onco  accepted 
this  ofier,  but  in  compliance  with  Count  Schimmelman's  request, 
remained  in  his  service  till  the  count  could  find  a  suitable  person 
to  take  his  place.  As  Schimmelman  was  not  able  to  do  this  for 
■ome  time,  Niebubr  continued  to  act  as  his  private  secretary  till 
May  or  June,  1797. 

Niebuhr  had  accepted  the  poet  at  the  library,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  whirlpool  of  society  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn,  and  to  have  the  power  of  laboring  with  less  hindrance  in 
those  fields  of  science  to  which  his  taste  still  chiefly  inclined.     He 
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partially  eiii^ceeded  in  this  attcnij>l.  but  not  to  the  extent  he  had 
hoped.  His  talents  fiir  public  biiancita  were  already  so  conapieu- 
ous,  that  Schimmelmaii  often  intnisted  ctimiiiiBgionB  to  him, 
which  lie  always  wiiliii^'Iy  uiiilcvliKili ;  and  he  v.-aM  also  disturbed 
in  his  [lureiiits  by  altraciive  oilers  t'n>m  t^'hcr  quartera.  For  in- 
Etancc.  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Henelcr  as  early  as  AiiguEt,  179G,  "I 
have  received  from  France,  the  ofler  of  a  post  of  literary  activity, 
which  would  have  involved  an  immediate  journey  to  Rome.  How 
much  there  was  against  tho  thing  you  will  see  youiBclf.  I  in- 
fonned  Schimmelraan  of  it,  who  saw  what  attra^-iiona  it  held  out 
to  me,  but  at  the  s.iiiic  time  was  not  blind  to  its  disadvantages." 
On  Mrs.  Hensler's  expressing  her  fears  about  plane  of  tills  nature 
in  such  perilous  time»,  he  replies  In  September,  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  see  more  cause  for  alarm  than  really  exists.  At  any 
rate,  I  decided  long  ago  not  to  venture  on  this  seductive  step. 
How  indeed  could  I  bear  to  live  bo  far  from  all  who  are  dear  to 
me — among  a  nation  to  whom  in  genera!  I  have  an  averstoa  ? 
A  wish  was  afterward  expressed  to  see  me  in  the  suite  of  the 
next  Danish  embassy  to  Paris,  without  any  suggestion  of  the  kind 
on  my  part.*  You  know  that  this  accords  with  similar  wishea 
of  my  father's.  For  the  present,  however,  1  have  declined  the 
proposal.  You  know  that  1  am  appointed  secretary  at  the  library. 
This  is  exactly  what  1  could  have  wished ;  It  releases  mo  from 
obligations  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me  over  and  above  my 
personal  duties  to  Schlmmclman — from  waato  of  time — from  all 
bustle  and  distraction — gives  me  the  hope  of  living  with  Conrad 
HeiLsler  ibis  vinter.  and  of  going  abroad  next  year  to  prosecute 
my  studies  with  all  earnestness.  How  much  I  mean  to  profit  by 
this  journey,  and  feel  that  I  need  to  profit  by  it,  I  have  already 
told  your  father  Dr.  Honsler." 

Niebuhr  remained  therefore  during  tho  winter  of  1796-97,  at 
Count  Schimmelman's,  in  his  former  position.  In  the  course  of 
this  winter  he  frequently  saw  Baggescn,  with  whose  intellect  and 
geniality  he  had  been  already  channed  when  in  Holstein,  but 
whose  instability  of  character  both  in  thought  and  action  he 
always  deplored. 

In  the  spring  he  left  Count  Schimmclman's,  and  hired  apart- 
ments in  the  city,  but  remained  on  his  former  terms  of  friendship 

-  ProbmblybyO[wi:rp1l«.wt 
bigeu,  ud  irhij  tried  mach  to 
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and  intimacy  with  the  count.  Aa  aproof  of  the  esteem  in  whirh 
he  was  held  by  him,  il  may  be  mentioned  that  in  August,  171)7, 
Schimmelnian  oflered  him  the  situation  of  Consul-general  in 
Paris  during  the  war.  His  official  duties  in  this  post  would  prob- 
ably have  led  him  to  visit  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
a  portion  of  Spain.  Before  Niebuhr  had  fully  decided  whether  to 
accept  it  or  not,  the  place  was  apphed  for  by  a  man  whose  years 
and  length  of  service  entitled  him  to  consideration.  The  greater 
quiet  and  freedom  from  interruption  in  his  new  situation  was  very 
beneficial  to  Niebuhr.  In  August,  1797,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Holstein.  He  first  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  spent  a 
tbrtnight.  and  met  Ameha  Behrens  almost  daily  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Hensler.  The  impression  which  she  had  made  on  him  a  year 
before  was  renewed  and  deepened.  His  Eccret  wishes  could  not 
escape  the  eye  of  Madame  Hensler.  She  spolie  openly  to  him  on 
the  subject  before  he  left  for  Meldorf,  begged  that  while  there  he 
would  seriously  examine  his  feehngs  and  his  position,  consult  his 
parents,  and  regulate  his  conduct  toward  hex  sister  accordingly. 
The  IbUowiug  letter  be  wrote  to  her  in  reply  : 

XVII. 

MiLDonr,  SO(A  vlHfTM',  l'»'- 
Yentf  rdty  wu  the  foucth  evening  since  out  conveiSBtion — a  conTersation 
which  will  remain  eternilly  imprinted  on  my  memory.  Since  then,  I  have 
not  only  visited  s  new  place,  which  till  now  has  alwuya  been  enough  to 
run  away  with  my  imagination,  but  have  also  raviBited  those  epot*,  which, 
(rom  the  number  and  vividneu  of  my  anociations  with  them,  were  wont 
to  banish  for  k  time  all  other  thoughts.  1  have  seen  my  parents  and  sister, 
my  acqustntaDCes,  and  our  friends,  the  Vobs'b — but  the  remembrance  of 
those  last  hoius  is  still  fresh  in  my  heart,  an  at  the  first  moment  of  our 
parting. 

I  never  grieved  more  at  having  reached  the  end  of  a  happy  time,  and  yet 
never  felt  so  full  of  Joy  and  hope  as  in  these  lost  few  days.  You  and  your 
friends  made  me  very  happy  while  I  was  with  you.  I  told  you  my  sorrows, 
and  you  comforted  me  ;  I  rejoiced  with  the  purest  joy  in  the  alfection  Bnd 
virtue  of  my  beloved  fiiends ;  they  were  all  crowded  ti^thet  in  Kiel,  and  , 
knew  and  loved  each  other  weU.  You  brought  me  nearer  (o  those,  who, 
though  the  dearest  on  earth  to  yoa,  were  as  yet  almost  strangers  to  me.  1 
fell  that  my  friends  loved  me,  and  I  hod  nn  thonght  beyond  the  present  i 
at  last,  dear  friend,  you  did  more  than  this;  you  hnd  guessed  my  wishes, 
and  seen  that  I  dared  not  express  them ;  you  gave  words  to  my  timorous 
thoughts,  and  in  so  doing  sulfered  nie  to  cherish  them.  What  a  change 
for  one  who  hail  before  stood  alone,  and  looiied  on  solitude  as  his  doom  < 

At  every  moment  that  i  hiive  had  to  mys-lf  for  reflection,  I  have  pon- 
deied  on  the  idea,  and  asked  myself  whether  the  reality  would  be  as  happy 
1  (hs  proqiwit  wu  entiancii^.     I  found  tha  qaesUoa  very  BimQle,  uvl  tlw 
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uiswei  wu,  '-  Were  I  to  obUin  the  Ui-anag  ot  wliich  1  un  not  yet  wortliy, 
1  should  ture  more  thnn  i  evc-r  ventured  to  doeirc,  and  my  happinesB  coiUd 
only  be  distutUed  by  my  own  fiult  1"  It  i»  nut  n^■Cl■^llary  to  know  your 
Amelia  long.  C»n  one  help  bclieiing  in  Uei  at  first  sight  ?  Why  should 
I  repeat  what  you  linow  alrcaily,  that  her  preaencR  gavo  inc  auch  unspeak- 
able, heartfelt  delight  I  The  first  speakiag  glance  of  her  duar,  beautiful 
eyea,  her  richly  cultivated  mind,  that  reveals  itself  so  simply  and  unassuin* 
ingly,  almost  timidly  ;  her  purity,  her  tenderueas,  shine  out  in  nil  her  wotdi 
and  motions,  and  would  be  eviilent  to  one  less  susceptible  than  1  am. 
I  see  no  shadow,  not  evea  a  cloud,  to  dim  this  sunshiDs,  when  I  think  only 
of  myself. 

Youi  objection  that  Amelia  is  nearly  three  years  older  than  I,  and  that 
even  equality  of  age  is  in  genetal  undesirable,  is  I  think  inapplicable  in  my 
case  ; — and  tlien  I  have  twu  remarks  to  make  as  regards  myielf : — First, 
that  two  years  of  strenuous  endeavor,  duiing  which  the  possibility  of  tha 
new  position  you  have  pointed  out  to  me,  would  fill  my  mind  with  picture* 
of  a  happy  future,  would  resemble  hot,  sunny,  fertilizing  days,  in  which  the 
fruit  which  has  long  hung  gften  and  hard  upon  the  tree,  rapidly  rci;eiv«B 
color,  perfume,  and  ripeness ;  without  metaphor,  that  these  two  years  would 
make  me  worthier  of  Amelia.  Secondly,  that  the  advice  of  a  wiser  friend 
has  ever  been  invaluable  to  me,  because  I  azn  apt  to  neglect  the  :ttusll  duties 
of  daily  life ;  this  you  see  in  our  friendship,  and  how  much  more  with  such 
a  being  if  she  were  wholly  mine  I  But  1  dare  not  think  too  oonstantiy  about 
it,  for  the  more  vividly  1  picture  to  myself  such  unclouded  happiness,  the 
more  painful  becomes  the  doubt  whether  Amelia  will  ever  consent  to  unite 
herself  to  me.  Just  what  makes  me  see  that  in  a  connection  with  her  I 
■honld  gain  a  sure  goide,  and  many  wounds  of  my  heart  would  be  gently 
healed — namely,  her  decidedly  superior  maturity  of  character — must  pre- 
vent her  from  thinking  of  me.  We  all  strive  after  something  above  us,  t<> 
support  ajid  elevate  us,  and  will  she  alone  be  unable  to  estimate  her  own 
worth  in  comparison  with  others'  ? 

I  wait  with  impatient  desire  for  your  next  letter.  I  wonder  whether  you 
hav«  as  much  hope  as  when  we  parted,  or  whether  you  will  advise  me  to 
suppresB  the  beautiful  thought  before  it  grows  into  an  unconijuerable  long- 


After  Staying  three  weeks   with   his  parents,   he  returned  to 
Kiel.     The  following  letter  to  Moltke  shows  with  what  result. 

XVIII. 

KlKt,  Oclabtr,U»7. 
Dora  and  I  send  you  and  your  wife  this  mesaeiiger,  because  we  can  not 
bear  to  wait  several  days  before  writing  to  you,  especially  as  our  letter 
would  be  a  long  lime  on  the  rood ;  so  you  will  receive  this  before  another, 
that  Dora  wrote  to  you  two  days  ago,  which  announced  as  close  at  hand 
what  has  now  really  token  place.  I  am  in  far  too  great  an  agitaUon  to 
say  much-  Each  ot  you  take  one  of  our  Icltera ;  Dora's  will  tell  you  the 
most.  Veatcrday  evening,  at  Dora's  house,  Amelia  decided  in  my  favor. 
Bur  heart  had  already  decided.  Love  can  distinguish  between  truth  and 
*  no  girlish  affectation  when  Dor»  gave  wordi  to 
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ieelingi  that  had  before  icarcely  expiesud  theniwlvea,  and  JDined  our  hMids. 
This  pure  Bimpltcity,  thiB  Romui  decijiionf  in  a  ^rntle  heart,  made  my  hap- 
piness ptsfect,  and  made  it  possible.  A  long  time  of  trial,  full  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty — Bervitude  to  win  a  lore,  that  can  not  be  austaiaed  by  gal- 
luitry  and  pretty  flatteries,  but  must  talio  root  in  the  heart — would  either 
have  frightened  mo  away,  or  h»rnised  me  to  death  ;  and  yet  one  scareely 
SBes  any  thins  else,  except  where  the  suitability  of  the  connection  is  calcU' 
iated,  and  every  thing  negotiated  by  the  papa  and  mamma  on  each  aide. 
I  long  considered  this  servitude  as  the  only  means  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  ■  girl,  for  the  gulf,  which  custom  and  out  folly  have  placed 
between  young  men  and  women,  seemed  to  me  impassable.  And  so  it 
would  hare  been  to  me,  had  not  Dora's  heart  and  Dora'a  wisdom  allowed 
me  to  follow  my  nature  completely.  I  know  that  I  have  earnestly  endosv- 
ored  not  to  deceive  Milly.  In  our  conversations  when  we  met,  1  spoke  to 
her  from  my  inmost  heart,  and  took  pains  to  disoorer  to  her,  what,  if  con 
cealed,  might  have  deceived  her,  >.nd  msde  her  very  unhappy  hereafter ; 
for  I  thought  myself  bound  not  to  deny  what  still  clings  to  ms  from  former 
evil  times  as  a  stain  to  be  washed  out ;  but  1  hope  to  God,  that  happiness, 
and  the  power  of  love,  this  new  unknown  force,  and  above  all,  the  contem- 
plation of  the  proud  Joy  in  her  angelic  heart,  and  an  openness  that  will 
ratber  gain  than  lose  through  absence,  will  purify  me  before  we  can  b« 
united — for  absence  is  before  ua.  The  letter  Dora  wrote  to  you  the  day 
before  yesterday  will  have  told  you  all  about  it.  It  is  inevitable,  and  you 
will  not  misanderstand  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  now  view  it  with 
dread.  0  who  could  feel  themselves  separated,  when  in  spirit  and  in  love 
they  are  so  inseparable  I  I  embrace  every  effort,  every  toil,  every  sacrifice, 
fijT  all  will  render  me  worthier  of  my  Milly.  It  is  true  we  have  a  long 
fiiture  before  ns.  but  who  knows  how  it  may  be  shortened  7  And  if  I,  who 
have  not  your  equability,  can  not  promise  Milly  ynur  evenneiis  of  temper, 
youi  conatant  warmth,  I  can  promise  her  inviolable  truth,  and  ever-growing, 
Uolusive  love.  And  woe  to  him  who  does  not  repose  with  full  confidence 
upon  the  truth  of  a  pure-hearted  maiden  I  I  shall  asauredly  know  neither 
euspicion  nor  jealousy.  And  she  who  equally  possesses  both  our  hearts, 
our  Dora,  who  can  now  live  wholly  for  us,  and  is  through  UB  brou^t  back 
to  the  world,  will  unite  us  by  the  rarest  bond.  Thank  you,  dearest  of 
friends,  aa  much  aa  it  is  possible  to  thank,  for  the  kind  solicitude  that  yon 
shared  with  Dora.  My  heart  was  sealed  up,  and  my  courage  gone.  Many 
a  pretty  face,  and  here  and  there  a  bright  creature,  had  given  me  a  pass- 
ing pleasare,  but  only  once  had  ibe  thought  of  a  connection  risen  vividly 
before  my  mind  i  and  when  the  event  made  mo  angry  with  the  maiden  and 
deapise  myself^  yet  consider  myself  happy  that  the  delusion  was  over,  my 
heart  seemed  quite  dead.  I  believed  no  longer  in  that  energetic  feeling 
which  iitesistibly  fixes  our  destiny. 

....  Milly  has  a  Roman  character,  and  this  was  always  my  ideal  oi  a 
citiien's  wife  ;  pride,  intellect,  the  most  retiring  modeety,  unbounded  lovi^ 
constancy,  and  gentleness.  In  history  we  only  meet  with  such  women 
among  the  Koman  matrons — the  Calpumias.  Portias,  Anrias.  Soft,  weak, 
tender  giriishness,  would  neither  have  elevated  nor  strengthened  my  char- 
acter. I  must  stop.  This  is  too  confused,  and  I  must  go  and  take  these 
paga  to  Dora,  and  then  go  to  Milly  and  hei  mother,  who  willingly  con- 
■Mti.     FaMwell. 
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The  following  ie  an  extract  Irom  a  letter  of  Coniad  Uenitet't 

,0  Niebulir,  ou  this  oi 


"DrBrent  Nlebuhr,  doubly  and  trebly  Jo  I  wish  you  joy.  1  could  form 
no  ii]i|;ht  exprctation  of  gour  rhmtt,  but  it  i>  tai  Picerdvd.  So  much  in- 
telligence and  affection,  tnich  purity  of  mind  and  clearneas  of  judgment,  such 
depth  of  [wling,  such  orsrflowinf  nffectiona — such  ns  your  Amelia  is,  ao 
ought  she  to  be  who  in  to  bo  your  companion  for  life.  How  bitautifui  i« 
hpr  seriousneM — even  her  rewtve  [  Shu  does  well  to  maintain  h«t  reietve, 
tor  if  Bhe  breaks  Ihrough  it,  her  feelings  overflow.  So  self-telying,  so  tm- 
eincting,  and  yet  such  delicate  and  tender  fc«linga,  luch  fiillness  of  affec- 
tion I  With  what  sweet  open  cordiality  she  greeted  mo — she  who  formerly 
woa  so  reserved  (nd  distant  j  it  was  so  visible  what  a  claim  it  gave  ins 
upon  her  to  be  your  friend.  Ajid  when  I  saw  her  again,  when  she  waa 
cheerful,  even  merry  (your  letter  had  arrived),  how  beautiful  was  the  smile 

After  Nicbuhr's  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  continued  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  librarian  during  the  winters  of  1797-08,  and  also  dill' 
gently  carried  ou  his  own  studies  in  private.  As  his  wishes  still 
inclined  toward  a  profeBsorehip  in  Kiel,  where  he  hoped  to  lead 
the  quiet  and  studious  life  most  suited  to  his  disposition,  he  di- 
rected his  reaiiing  at  tlijs  lime  principaUy  \o  philological  and  his- 
torical subjects. 

His  letters  to  his  betrothed  show  that,  though  no  longer  sufliir- 
ing  from  unsatisfied  aspirationg  of  the  heart,  his  ovcr-aetivc  intel- 
lect occasioned  him  many  hours  of  depression  and  lassitude.  Uu- 
couBcious  of  the  disproportion  between  bis  mental  and  physical 
powers,  he  exerted  the  former  without  regard  to  the  latter ;  and 
when  experiencing  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  course  in  tho 
loss  of  mental  tone,  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  r<'r  indoienco 
and  want  of  proper  discipline  of  the  mind.  He  found  a  still 
stronger  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  in  the  belief  that 
from  the  inadequacy  of  his  education  in  childhood,  and  his  too 
early  introduction  into  the  distractions  of  the  groat  world,  his  mind 
had  received  a  wrong  direction ;  that  the  creative  faculty  which 
requires  self-concentration  had  been  lost,  and  but  poorly  replaced 
by  the  power  of  acquiring  and  elaborating  the  ideas  of  others.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  his  mJud,  which  might  have  beeu  a 
lamp,  hod  become  a  mirror. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  period  of  his  life  : 
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XIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAU  UOLTKE. 

Wrilleit  in  April,  1J96,  at  CorMBtain. 
It  U  rattier  through  Kcident  thui  fault  o[  mine,  dear  ti'mai  of  my  heart, 
that  you  have  bui  no  letter  yet  worthy  of  the  name.      Yours  of  the  25th 

of  Much  diJ  not  reach  mo  till  the  8th  of  April I  cao  not  imagine 

who  has  giveu  bimtelf  the  trouble  to  uiteriupt  our  umapondenoe,  for  ui 
ineiplicabla  delay  hu  taken  place  Bomairheie.  Ab  long  as  no  letter  had 
arrived  from  you,  I  hesitated  whether  to  write  or  not,  and  the  following 

reasons  decided  me  to  wait 1  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  my 

situation  here.  At  first  it  promised  wonders.  1  was  vrry  happy,  though 
not  so  much  as  with  you  at  Kiel.  I  was  made  much  of,  my  work  wa> 
easy,  and  I  got  on  well  with  it.  I  was  treated  like  a  friend,  and  found 
myself  in  a  family,  whose  head,  at  least,  conunanda  ray  deepest  reverence. 
Then  the  variety  of  people  whom  we  see  here,  afforded  me  a  fnnd  of  enter- 
tainment, though  I  could  not  help  despising  most  of  thorn.  One  sees 
queer  puppets  here.  To  write  to  you  then  would  have  been  like  writing 
in  a  fit  of  iutoiication  or  a  dream.  The  intoiication  has  evaporated,  and 
the  dream  is  fled.  What  I  say  to  you  now,  is  what  you  will  always  hear 
from  me :  I  am  quite  conriricod  that,  as  matters  stand,  I  could  not  have 
had  a  happier  lot  than  that  which  has  fallen  to  me.  Not  a  happUr,  (or 
whether  a  different  turn  ot  events — the  obligation  and  the  leisure  to  devoto 
myself  to  hard  study — might  not  hare  been  more  aliolfomt  for  me,  is 
another  question.  Such  a  vacation  would  at  least  have  conduced  much 
mors  to  my  peace  of  mind.  That  this  is  now  often  much  disturbed  by  the 
nature  of  my  position,  that  I  have  a  thousand  temptations  to  yield  to  > 
frivolous  vanity,  a  detestable  desire  to  please ;  that  there  are  numberless 
arausementu  to  entice  me ;  that  (he  tone  universally  prevalent  among  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  allures  and  tempts  me  to  ease  and  indo- 
lence, you  will  readily  conceive,  and  will  forgive  your  friend  if  he  should 
now  and  then  go  astray.  Yet  you  will  understand,  and  indeed  you  told 
me  long  ago,  that  good-fortune  had  done  every  thing  possible  for  me  in 
this  situation.  A  pleasant  life,  Schimmelman  as  a  frirnd  and  instructor, 
freedom  from  all  pecuniary  cares  during  my  youth,  the  best  opportunities 
of  being  initiated  into  statesmanship  with  Schimmelman.  of  ailvancing  in 
•cholamhip,  by  means  of  the  library  here ;  it  is  my  own  fault  if  auch 
advantages  remain  unimproved.  But  they  arc  like  precious  gold-mines, 
that  rarely  lie  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  and  require  much  toil  to  bring 
their  treasures  to  light.  I  did  not  believe  at  flrM  that  it  would  b"  na 
difficult  to  prolit  a*  I  ought  by  these  gifts  of  fortune.  This  was  my 
dream,  the  illusion  of  my  intoxication.      1  over-looked  tlie  hindrances.      It 

time  and  worries  and  harasses  me.  I  really  do  not  regret  being  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  every  evening  from  eight  till  eleven,  because  of  the  society  I 
mrct  there.  But  what  docs  vei  me  now  (at  flrat  it  was  neither  so  bail  in 
itself  nor  so  noticeable)  is  that  our  rcacling  is  so  often  interrupted,  so  imcon- 
nected,  that  such  precious  time  is  thus  wasted.  Even  tho  heartfelt  delight 
1  have  in  Schimmelman,  and  all  that  he  says,  can  scarcely  make  me  for- 
get it,  I  often  laugh  at  the  countess's  plans  and  speeches,  especially  her 
phltotbphical  diicounea ;  veldom  let  them  provide  me ;  n«i«i  i»^W  'vV^ 
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h«r  on  plulasoph;.  Wh&t  uinoy  ms  tnMt  us  our  puiiea,  espeeUllj  the 
■tilT,  lireleit,  horriblf  Mistocrstic,  Bt&te  uaemblies,  though  th«e  do  not 
come  very  often,  Perhap*  I  ahsll  inani^ge  to  get  «icue»l  from  tham  tlUi- 
gither.  All  tbfl  time  thay  oonBiime  is  utterly  wut«d.  I  think  yoa  c«t 
btrdly  iiDkgine  how  I  lore  that  nobis  Schiramelinui.  For  you  do  not 
know  turn  but  by  duly  inlercourite,  by  Uring  with  him  iiom  moniiiig  to 
night  u  1  hkva  dona  for  thia  montii  put ;  from  morning,  when  we  woik 
together,  to  night,  wban  we  ta»d  b^ethor.  His  integrity,  his  eheerfulneas, 
hia  really  great  intellect,  hia  ti«ed«tt  from  prejudice,  his  consiatancy— ought 
I  not  to  esteem  myulf  most  happy  in  having  all  this  daily  befbn  my  eye* 
as  a  model  of  eicellence  ?  One  thing  th«t  I  puticularly  like  in  him  ii  his 
habit  of  acting  without  much  talk.  The  only  thing  that  1  should  wish  to 
see  altered  in  him  ii  that  he  should  be  more  carsful  of  his  time.  He  b« 
a  great  quantity  of  work,  it  is  true,  but  hs  doB  not  know  how  to  econo- 
mize the  time  that  is  so  inraluable.  Hence  also,  buiinesa  gets  into  disor- 
der, and  he  feels  more  OTer.burdened  than  ho  really  ii.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  GrouTelle,  uid  have  the  freest  access  to  him.  He  speaks 
of  you  with  the  interest  of  a  Triend,  and  the  admiration  of  an  upright  and 
enlightened  man.  How  we  made  Kcquaintance  with  each  other,  and  got 
so  intimate  the  first  day,  that  he  did  not  even  wait  for  a  request  on  my 
part  to  open  his  house  to  rae,  I  must  reserve  till  my  next  letter  which  you 
shall  hare  a  week  after  this,  if  God  permit.     If  possible  write  to  me. 

XX. 

CorKKHMEN,  aad  Apnl,  lT9e. 
1  have  just  found  from  >  letter  of  Hensler's — and  it  has  given  me  • 
painful  lurprise — that  your  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday,  therefore 
withoat  your  having  let  me  know  one  word  about  it.  This  breadi  of 
promise  on  your  psjt  has  wounded  me  deeply  and  painfully,  so  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  bo  more  grieved  or  angry.  I  not  only,  when  on 
my  journey,  atolo  time  from  sleep  to  write  to  you;  I  wrote  to  you  sJjio  on 
the  first  morning  that  I  Bprnt  hero,  and  when,  after  a  three  weeka'  delay, 
1  received  a  short  answer,  1  sent  you  in  return  a  letter  which  was  at  least 
much  longer,  and,  however  much  it  might  be  wanting  in  arrangoment, 
elegance  of  style,  or  profound  thoughts,  certainly  eipreased  the  warmest 
friendship.  And  you  have  not  even  time  for  two  lines  to  enable  me  to 
celebrate  your  festival  1  You  chose  an  earlier  day  than  you  told  me — 
you  made  it  impoasible  for  me  even  to  gueia  that  it  was  to  take  placr  so 
soon.  You  always  said  that  you  would  let  me  know  when  your  marnsge 
day  was  fixed.  You  told  ma  »o  many  times.  How  am  I  to  explain  this, 
Moltke?  For  amid  the  joy  that  your  happineas  really  gives  me,  I  still 
feel  the  sting  of  deeply-woundod  friendship.  Have  i  displeased  you? 
Uavo  1  offended  you  by  act  or  omission  ?  Truly  I  am  conscious  of  no- 
thing, and  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  happened  would  willingly  wash  it 
out  with  teara,  or  my  blood.  Do  you  blame  me  ?  Then  why  now.  more 
than  at  any  other  time?  Onoe  you  loved  mo;  did  you  not  allow  rae  to 
lay  open  my  faults  before  you,  when  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  think  better 
of  me  than  1  deaerved?  What  has  opened  your  eyes  so  suddenly,  and 
why  would  you  not  open  them  before  ?  1  know  in  my  conscience  that  I 
never  wished  to  deceive  you.  1  love  you  deeply,  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  heart,  with  a  love  that  will  stand  all  trials,  sad  will  never  ooneeal 
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out  frieudihip,  STcn  in  tha  midst  of  ycmi  bittamt  asnniea.  Tbiii  1  hkvo 
•Iremdf  ihown  hvre,  but  DOt  kll  who  cftll  tiiemwlTOi  friendB  du  the  name. 
Id  ipite  of  my  impittieat  dodis  fbi  letten  from  jon,  in  apite  of  our  wiah 
luid  resolution  to  hMr  often  of  eich  othci'i  welfmre,  in  spite  of  your  re> 
pro*cliea  when  yoa  tbonght  nu  careless  in  writing,  I  im  left  in  ignorince 
of  the  most  importtnt  day  of  foor  life,  »nd  ann  now  know  nothing  of  il^ 
but  from  others  I  I  thought  I  perc^TSd  a  visible  ooolneis  in  the  only 
latter  jroa  aant  me  here.  0  Uoltke,  I  love  you;  1  un  jenloua  uid  eager 
tat  jour  love.  Cbd  uiy  one  h*Te  stolen  It  from  me  ?  Explain  yoursell^ 
and  let  us  not  become  cool  or  miatmstful.  You  would  despise  me  if  I 
were  to  permit  such  an  injiuy  to  pass  nnreaented  -,  but  I  should  despair  of 
all  friendship  if  you  could  mistake  the  spirit  of  tbii  letter.  Ho,  yon  ara 
DO  hypocrite ;  you  never  dissembled.  At  our  last  parting,  your  heart  was 
certainly  mine,  for  you  said  ao.  I  entreat  yon,  make  all  clear  betweon  us. 
I  lOTo  few  aa  1  do  you,  but  if  it  most  be,  if  I  most  lose  yon,  an  open, 
bleeding  wound  were  better  than  a  hidden  one,  than  a  diosaae  of  the  soul 
which  wonld  at  last  fill  the  whole  heart  with  blttemais,  and  the  mind  with 
night.  Am  I  unjust  to  yon?  No,  for  I  accuse  joa  of  nothing.  Fears, 
anxiety,  mortiflcatien,  are  not  aecuaations,  but  you  must  answer  me  aa 
quickly  aa  possible,  within  three  days  at  the  most  after  receiving  this  let- 
ter, or  I  shall  bold  all  idy  leaia  for  tmtb.  Through  your  silence  you  have 
not  received  the  "  Nedham,"  the  token  of  my  joy  at  your  union.  DM  you 
wish  not  to  have  itf  I  am  so  vexed  and  unhappy  that  it  ia  imposaibis 
fin  me  to  sp«ak  a  aingle  word  of  Joy.  Do  not  b«  olfiRided  at  my  warmth. 
Only  Mt  my  mind  at  peace,  and  I  will  write  to  yon  Immodiataly ;  but  first 
of  ail,  I  pray  tor  God's  blessing  on  you  and  your  wife,  and  give  my  lor« 
to  hei  who  haa  certainly  no  part  In  your  bnlt.  NmirHK. 

XXI. 

BIk  Dtember.  1TS«. 
What  do  yon  say  to  the  moral  tone  of  our  poets  ?  Our  philoso- 
phers and  scholars  have  long  since  distinguished  themselves  in  that  rc- 
■pect.  But  Scbiller'a  Almanao  for  thia  year  111  It  is  a  cv-mfort  to  me  to 
be  able  to  share  my  exasperation  at  it  with  Baggesen ;  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  "literati"  here  are  ananimons  in  its  praise.  The  Germans  admire  its 
wit  andraoinees,  the  Sanaa  find  so  much  "amag"  in  it,  and  soch  "deylige" 
venea.*  The  lady  at  our  houae  ia  of  the  same  opinion,  and  is  never  weojj 
of  extolling  it,  though,  perhaps,  she  does  soohieRy  to  provcdie  Baggesen  and 
me.  Do  you  know  Jalk's  Satires?  the  prayers  in  the  last  Gottingon 
HuMo-AJmanac.t  and  aaoHter  in  the  Deutaoben  Metkur7J  If  you  have 
read  them,  did  you  not  tejoioe  in  the  hope  of  a  German  JuvenBlf  And 
has  not  your  pleasure  been  converted  into  indignation  by  the  acuirility  and 
the  haohneyed  wittieisma  of  his  "Pocket  Book?"  It  is  time  to  attack 
this  evil  very  seriously-  I  write  to  yon  about  it,  because  I  could  fain  ilo 
it  myaaU'.  Do  yon  in  Holatein  read  as  little  as  vredo  here?  It  seems  aa 
if  the  literatore  of  Qetmany  were  tiaibly  on  the  decline.     3ohiller  and 

*  Smas,  taste ;  dey%e,  charming. 

t  PaUisbed  by  the  celebrated  FoeU'  Clab  [Dicbler  YarainI  stOaitincen. 
Bomberin^  among  its  members  Voaa.  tke  Stidberga,  Bitrg«r,  fidty,  Mailer,  ftc 
Bfrfe  was  its  editor  Sir  some  time,  afterward  Bnrrei. 

\  Edited  by  WlelMd. 
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Qoaths  Bl«  woiH  Uun  daad.  ^lelknd'i  A(athodamoii  ii  inmSonbls. 
The  new  gmsratioD  U  dwuflih.  Ii  Tou  to  ituid  iJaiui  7  Enn  Klop- 
itock  hw  bj  no  meuu  dulinfaulied  hinnelf  in  hi*  iut  pioductiaD.  0 
oonfeu  it,  Mottka ;  the  btoom  of  om  UHutnre  u  orei,  lud,  beaidee  Om 
Bau(J  Goone  of  nktuie  irbich  hM  proied  itulf  tha  lame  in  kU  nitions,  it 
ii  the  Jimch  rerolntuin,  our  infunom  polic7,  uid  ahuUBful  imileiVkliiiiig 
of  OUT  own  people,  the  want  of  oultivktioD  kmoog  them  tetulting  &om  thi« 
feneiil  indifference,  uul  the  deieciBtion  uid  iihockiug  tbuM  of  pbilowphr, 
that  hsTe  brought  m  to  thii  metched  put.  Imiocence  ud  light-heutcd- 
uen  hkVB  vuiUhed.  I  muat  bie>k  off,  dijn*tiified  with  whkt  I  IiBTe  writ- 
tm.  I  hkTe  been  on  the  point  of  teuing  up  mf  letter,  but  I  will  Tentora 
to  eend  yon  the  itnff,  tor  I  bne  &  preuntiniaat  that  our  corrsiptiiidaiM* 
Duy  luffer  a  long  inteimption,  and  I  roalljr  feel  aa  if  I  must  write  to  yoa. 
I  wanted  to  add  : — and  we  caa  only  make  satlrea  to  jnock  our  own  degia 
dation,  or  a  hiitorf  that  would  have  the  effectof  a  latire.  This  afternoon 
Kiratein,  who  much  admired  tlie  Almanac,  ha«  had  the  candor  to  >end  ma 
die  muterlr  reriew  of  it  in  the  Ndrnberger  Zeitimg.  Give  youn«lf  ths 
pleanuB  of  reading  the  avgngin;  artlole.  I  aball  copy  that,  aiul  not  write 
another  word  againit  the  gaatlemeD.  Baggeaen  entreata  youi  wife  for  an 
aniwer.  I  hate  nnderaliMHi,  dear  Moltka,  how  happy  you  are  going  to  be  I 
I  r^oioe  with  yon  in  70111  liappinaaa,  and  in  the  Uionght  of  what  an  ex- 
oeltent  father  you  wiU  make.  Dear  friend,  we  (hall  hare  but  a  ahort  tim* 
together  next  nmimer,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  daya  alone  witb 
yoQ.  I  enjoy  the  very  thought  of  it.  I  iluli  at  laait  enjoy  tham  by  antt 
eipatioQ.  We  shall  liaidly  go  to  Italy  together  now.  Probably  fou  wiU 
Dot  OTan  viait  Switxecland  ? 

XXII. 

SXT&ACT  FBOH  AN  ONFINISHBD  LBITBa  TO  HIS  PAKBMT& 
PROBABLY  NBVEE  BENT. 

CoTEMfUolir,  ilk  Monk,  1T>T. 

Toil  will  not  be  loiiy  to  bear,  my  dear  paienta,  were  it  only  ■■ 

a  good  taatiiiioiiial  of  yoor  ma,  that  notwithntaod  ing.  the  iluirt  time  which  I 
am  ahia  to  derote  to  Penian,  my  progreaa  ia  very  considerable ;  that  is 
oidinaiy  author*  I  can  already  onderataod  the  lenae  of  whole  peHods,  and 
have  ooly  to  oontend  with  tingle  worda,  lor  which  the  Dictionary  girea 
■erecal  meaoinga,  among  whieh  the  aenie  muat  decide.  It  will  pleaa* 
yon  too  that  Ludolf  ia  exinniely  well  latisGed  with  me,  and  even  finds  hii 
eipectationi  exceeded,  ao  that,  witli  the  bslp  of  Arabic,  he  now  thinki  it 
poeaible  for  bia  pupil  to  acquire  such  a  cloas  acquaintance  with  the  Peraiao, 
aa  at  Srtt  he  alwaya  lepreeented  aa  quite  unattainable.  Bat  yau  will  ba 
■tiU  more  glad  to  heai  that  LudoU  ahowa  himself  mora  and  mois  a  waim 
and  ainoera  li:iend,  aa  he  peiceivea  the  snooeaa  of  hi*  undertaking,  and  th«t 
he  nmore*,  by  a  Uunuand  little  mark*  of  hi*  good  will,  all  the  aonqdea 
whioh  I  might  otlienTi*e  feel  at  inch  an  appucntly  nnnatnral  cODiiaotiaD 
a*  that  between  a  man  of  hia  standing,  and  a  ywDng  seholar  aa  yet  andia- 
tingai«hed.  He  not  only  takes  a  aincere  plesaore  in  fbnning  a  connoiaeour 
and  student  oT  hi*  faTorite  language,  it  glra  him  deligbt  even  to  have 
aom*  van  wHli  whom  he  ean  eouTeras  ^oat  U*  general  leading  (for  thought 
not  icnonnt  of  European  Utsratore,  t«  la  not  wen  vened  in  it],  and  >tin 
tqoie,  to  be  able  to  deieiibe  with  oithasiann,  yet  withaat  baring  tonaka 
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liimMiIf  lidicolcnu,  hi*  rontkfBl  yevi  in  ConitMitiDOpla,  which  pUoe  ha 
much  preibra  to  EuropA. 

Bat  I  shftU  only  allow  myself  to  fiJicy  th>t  wi\  thlB  may  gire  you  half 
u  much  pleaaure,  my  deaiwt  paianta,  ai  you  baTa  given  me  id  coDMOtiog 
to  my  plao  of  goiDg  to  England  atit  yet.  The  Becauity  of  being  but* 
donaoms  to  you  >■  certainly  nuie  uapleaaant  to  me  than  to  you ;  but  your 
leady  oonteat,  aod  the  conTiotion  that  bo  it  ii  bast,  set  my  oDnacieaoa  at 
■aae  about  the  matter.  I  ahall,  therefore,  next  eummet  (if  a  deTaatating 
rarotutioD  haa  not  broken  out  in  England  flint)  read  and  maks  extcaoti 
tana  the  fareu  or  eight  folin  Tolumsa  of  Hitohond,  in  the  RadoUffe  library 
at  Ozlbnl,  read  •■  much  ai  poiaible  of  the  more  or  le»  impcHrtant  Pemiui 
claMioa  which  ara  piaaeired  there  in  great  number,  and  write  notioee  of 
them  which  auj  lay  the  foundation  of  a  BMalluca  Ptriiea.  Aa  it  ia  im- 
poBBible,  between  now  and  then,  to  gun  mvn  Uuui  a  mere  aohooWboj 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  a>  it  ii  beaidea  by  no  meani  adTlaable  to  by  to 
embrace  everything,  1  ihall  devote  all  my  attention  there  to  the  Peniaoi. . . . 

It  ia  a  great  pity  Uut  yon,  my  dearest  pareoto,  will  always  peniit  in 
fancying  that  the  praiiita  I  bestow  on  Pemian  literature  proceed  from  par- 
tiality only,  and  are  net  deaerrad.  If  I  could  but  translate  something  fbr 
yoo,  or  lay  before  you  English  traoalationi  I  Eafix  has  been  compared  to 
Anacieoa,  and  it  haa  been  oonsidered  a  great  oompliment  to  him ;  but 
tlu  paeudc-Anacreon,  who  is  commonly  read  for  the  genuine  one,  and  even 
the  few  lemaina  we  have  of  the  real  poet,  are  not  to  be  oompaied  with  icHiia 
of  the  best  odes  of  the  post  of  Schiiaa,  selected  in  the  Asiatic  Misoellany. 
In  ganantl,  the  FsrsiaBS  stand  far  behind  the  Greeks.  Firdoai  has  natval 
disadvantagaa  bcm  the  immense  length  of  his  poem  (of  60,000  distiohs 
at  least,  fonr' times  as  long  as  both  the  poems  of  Homu)  and  &om  tlw 
einurastaiMM  Uut  be  WTot«  in  rhymed,  deoasyllabio  iambics,  which  m 
must  take  into  the  aoccunt  if  we  compare  him  with  Bomei.  But  is  it  not 
sxtraordinary  enough  that  it  is  possible  to  oompMS  him  with  such  a  poet 
•van  U  ha  loss*  by  itf  The  excessive  grammatiaal  freedom  of  the  Per- 
sian language,  and  its  oomiptMia  with  Arabia,  are  very  iojonous  to  itj 
atiU  DO  language  is  so  sweet  and  fascinating. 

I  will  now  tell  you  of  a  proposal  which  will  not  be  indifferent  to  yon, 
and  I  hope  not  disagreeable. 

Since  the  war,  which  has  mined  the  oonuneroe  of  England  and  Hol- 
land in  the  Lerant,  these  is  an  opening  for  Denmark  to  carry  on  a  trade 
than,  paitimlaily  ftmnthe  port  of  Altona;  and  it  ia  hoped  that  the  peace, 
or  istiieillka  tnaty  (rfaabjsctiaa  to  Francs,  will  not  injure  these  prcapecta. 
For  this  object,  oonanlatea  are  in  oonrae  of  eatafclishineQt  in  all  quarters 
of  the  Lervaot;  and  aa  a  aoasiil  is  to  be  appointed  at  Coastantinopte  aa 
well,  widi  a  liberal  salary  monover,  Schimmelman  has  propoaed  to  ma  to 
811  tiiis  offloa,  after  a  tima,  bx  a  Ivw  yeaia,  in  which  he  has  perhapa  been 
•hiafly  aotaatad  by  Ludolf  s  eaniMt  aaatuanees  that  the  sohool  of  the  East 
ia  in  that  d^.     Qnmy  retain  As  dsairad  proteaaorsblp  would  osTtalnly  be 

Ton  sea,  my  dSM  paiea^  that  I  lay  this  projeot  openly  and  honestly 
beA>ra  ye*,  and  lea.va  it  to  my  dear  father  to  disoem  for  himself,  and  oo«n- 
—""'"*-  to  yon  in  particular,  deaieat  mother,  the  great  advantages  it 
fieseckts.  Withoot  taking  LodolTs  assuiaooea  that  people  there  are  nmsh 
hap)^  sod  Wtter  than  ia  Europe  for  nnsdi  more  than  tbe  axprswJw  of 
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ft  wurm  *nd'  t«iider  heui,  uid  well  knowing  thit  just  wh^t  miut  nuko 
th&t  pl«CB  K)  peculiarly  dent  to  him,  psrenta  ftnd  homa,  ii  ui  objection  to 
svery  one  else  ;  yet  I  muat  put  it  to  you,  whether,  for  %  young  mu)  who 
is  fond  of  uitiquity  and  hu  made  it  tiis  atudy,  a  life  of  soias  yeais  in 
Greeoe  (through  which  my  wty  would  leul  me,  after  I  had  epent  n  few 
moDthi  in  Poitici,  which  1  could  examine  more  in  detail  on  my  return), 
would  not  be  the  most  desirabie  thing  imaginsbis?  Whether  Constauti- 
nople,  inwhoae  great  library  are  preserred  all  the  eitant  works  of  value  in 
the  Feraiui  langu^ie,  and  which  would  afford  me  liTing  practice  in  writing, 
speaking,  and  intenourse  with  the  natives,  would  not  be  much  more  in- 
teresting than,  for  example,  a  European  capital  7  And  whether  it  would 
not  be  very  adTantagcoua  for  a  young  man  (and  this  is  no  alight  consider- 
ation) who  has  had  the  miifortuns  to  be  known  too  early,  and  has  thereby 
become  more  inconiistaDt,  more  showy,  and  less  solid  than  he  ought  to  be, 
to  Sad  such  a  retreat,  where  he  might  acquire  greater  serenity  and  a  more 
complete  cultivation  of  mind  ?  What  outward  things  society,  intercourse, 
□ivilixation,  and  the  like  ean  give,  I  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  enjoyed, 
and  am  not  wholly  unthankful  for  it;  but  my  inward  cultivation,  during 
many  periods  of  my  life,  has  been  unhappily  only  too  much  neglocted. 

1  am,  however,  particularly  glad  that  it  is  not  to  be  for  long,  but  only 
for  a  few  years.  Schimmelman  can  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  consul  there, 
and  BO  we  may  reckon  upon  it  with  certainty,  that  no  forced  prolongation 
of  my  stay  can  arise  from  this  source,  which  would  otherwise,  I  think,  bs 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan.  It  is  true  letters  tsJie  a  month  in 
going  from  here,  or  torn  Holsl«in  by  way  of  Vieima,  before  they  reach 
their  destination;  and  it  would  be  still  more  impossitde  to  wait  for  an- 
swers  there  thui  it  is  between  Copenhagen  and  Keldorf.  But  if  it  is  tma 
that  ws  have  no  advantages  without  oorreaponding  disadvantages,  sad 
that  we  always  most  submit  to  this  condition,  we  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
condemn  such  a  plan  on  aoeoont  of  this  circunutance,  as,  on  account  of 
the  quieter  life  I  should  lead  there,  I  sbonld  certainly  be  able  to  write,  in 
comparison,  more  to  yon,  and  more  interestingly  than  I  do  here.  So  tell 
ma,  dearest  parento,  what  you  think  about  it. 

xxiir. 

TO  UADAME  HENBLBB. 

CorKHUkoin,  Btk  July,  ITST. 

3chimraelm*a  bad  a  favorite  idea  lately,  which  he  was  sxtramo- 

ly  anxious  to  carry  into  eieoution.  He  read  me  an  excellent  paper  that  he 
bad  written  upon  the  subject.  He  wished,  namely,  to  make  known  the 
actions  of  the  Government  in  the  most  complete  and  authentic  manner.  For 
this  purpose  he  wanted  to  set  up  an  official  journal,  uniting  conectneas 
with  a  high  moral  tone,  and  announcing  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  their  adaption  as  laws,  all  important  acta  of  the  executive,  par- 
ticularly  all  the  appointments  to  offices,  perfiaps  the  names  of  all  the  oaodi- 
d^tes,  giving  at  all  events  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  one  chosen,  and  of 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  &c.  Such  a  paper,  circulated  gratia 
through  the  wholo  country,  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  the  sdoct  that 
Schimmshuan  hoped  sod  intended,  of  bringing  more  life  into  the  r«latic«i 

of  the  subject  to  Uia  (rovemmeat Ton  may  see  by  this  how  little 

n  keeps  to  the  beaten  track 
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I  spent  ft  delightful  areuuig  with  him  fsstarday,  ftnd  itkid  Tery  l&ta- 
Wb  ooold  not  get  kwiir  from  each  other.  It  wa  t,  moet  loTel]r  aumiuai 
day ;  th*  soft  air — the  beuit;  of  the  sea-ahois  (and  it  was  the  firat  tima 
-Ukia  jreat  that  I  had  gone  tbat  way) — the  aeiua  of  having  peifoimed  a  talk 
leally  worth  dbiug,  and  of  uie  to  Schimmelman,  to  whom  I  VM  briDgiii| 
it — a  aeieru  and  happjr  mood  that  bu  hardly  been  inteiruptsd  aince  oat 
last  paitisg — a  strong  kttraotion  toward  SchimmelmaD  himaelf — all  thil 
happy  combination  of  circumBtutcee  complat«ly  took  posaeaaioa  of  me^  aod 
pat  me  into  ths  btightat  atata  of  mind.  I  conld  feel  taie  too  that  1  gars 
pleanm  to  my  noble-miiuled  friend. 

XXIV. 

IbLDOItr,  SUt  Amgiut,  nvt. 
At  last  I  am  abls  to  atuumiwe  lo  you  the  deoiiion  of  my  poUtieal 


In  Older  fully  to  midantand,  and  to  give  lactam  upon  ancient  literature, 
and  ancient  hiatoiy,  which  £»ma  a  part  of  it,  it  ii,  in  my  opinion,  abaO> 
jntoly  DOcaMary  that  I  ehoiild  have  raad  tbrongb  all  the  anoient  wiitinga 
(till  extant,  at  leaat  onoa,  with  the  claeeet  atlmtion — the  mora  important 
vrork*  many  timea — and  acquired  a  living  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
each  period.  There  may  poBiibly  be  acma  exoaptlan*  to  this  rule  in  the  caM 
of  apacial  acienoaa,  which  moat  fbieraT  remain  a  mystery  tc  the  uninitiated. 
This  undactakiug  WM  canied  out  by  Hilton  long  ago.  There  would  icaiody 
be  bond  many  to  do  it  now,  but  it  aeenu  to  ma  ihti  it  is  what  I  ondoabt- 
>dly  onght  to  atlampt. 

A  profouod  aod  |»actiaal  acc^naintance  witli  the  grammar  of  the  tWtt 
classical  laagoagas  muit  ba  obtained,  partly  bymeani  of  the  Tarioni  treab- 
iaea  on  that  eubject,  and  partly  from  the  literature  of  the  languages  thern* 
■eliaa.  A  ■yatamatio  philosophy,  aa  the  groundwork  of  all  settled  conTio- 
tioDB,  and  all  accurate  thought ;  what  is  perhaps  etill  more  important, 
method  in  thinking,  writing,  and  studying ;  added  to  theas,  Tarions  exer- 
cises in  the  art  of  oompoiltlOD,  and  a  thorough  oommaad  of  one  mother 
tongas,  are  indiipeniable  leqaiaitee  far  any  one  who  steps  forth  before  the 
public,  Ba4  seek!  to  obtain  a  hi^  ataadiliB.     It  is  no  man  tkta  a  man 

These  then  are  the  ^liminary  tasks  that  I  should  have  to  execute,  ba- 
(bre  I  could  ac«pt  a  ptofaasonhip  in  £iel  withont  a  blush,  and  discharge 
its  duUea  without  disgracing  or  overworking  myself.  As  one  can  not  do 
evary  thing,  and,  least  of  all,  prolong  one's  preparations  ad  mfimtUM,  it 
appears  to  me  that  other  studies  which  E.  snd  my  father  wish  me  to  un- 
dertake,  roost  only  be  carried  on  in  subordination  to  this  object. 

I  have,  perhaps,  already  reminded  yon  of  Hume's  example,  who,  in  of- 
dcr  to  bring  hia  mjikd,  whichbad  got  into  confasion  in  cooaeqaence  of  aa 
ill-regulated  education,  into  the  right  track  again,  and  to  strengthen  hlo 
powers  by  peaceable  seoluaion,  lived  unknown  for  several  yean  in  La  Flecbe, 
and  then  came  back  another  man  from  what  he  was  when  he  left  horiM. 
Now,  it  is  true  it  would  be  preiumptuona  to  institute  aoompariaon,  whk^ 
would  allow  me  to  hope  for  such  results  as  proceeded  &om  Hume's  talents  ; 
and  besides,  he  and  I  should  have  diSereut  reqoirementa  and  ideala  of  hap* 
pineas ;  bat  an  analogy  may  nevertheless  lubeist. 
*  Baa  page  M. 


n  HBMom  OF  Nisnm. 

I  do  not  think  of  tiaTaling  w  Ions  ■<  tiicM  jmin. 

Whkt  do  jon  Wf  to  07  apeodiDf  tliii  wintar  In  EM,  M  I  m  no  longtt 
koond  to  1D7  poat  in  Copenlugeii  either  by  dnty  or  Intenat  T  It  would 
be  BO  mwB  pntoit,  Hid  no  doubt  >  deeiiiTS  krgnment  with  Sdilnunelmui, 
that  if  I  go  back  end  rMunM  mj  fotaui  mode  of  life,  mj  health  will  retnm 

to   it*   former  indlffeient  atkle In  Kiel,  u  mf  fcther  knom, 

I  thoold  be  »bl«  to  0BR7  00  >II  mj  itndiee  with  tiie  rid  of  Esniler^ 
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HiLDoB*,  artt  Auguit,  1T97. 

I  oui  not  help  writing  to  fmx  afaia  to-dftf.  Too  know  that  my  emo- 
tioM  H«  apt  to  owty  me  away  with  their  Tideoce.  Thm  your  letter  hai 
naae  du  ao  wild  with  delight  that  I  haTe  fdt  foil  of  affection  to  eiftry 
ereatuce  that  h»  come  iu  my  way 

ICy  father,  my  dear  father,  cl^gi  with  eueh  oonnetion  and  flrmnew  to 
the  idea  of  aonifl  journey  or  other,  that  he  woald  ooneent  with  relaetance  to 
•B  earlier  eettlement  in  lUel.  Ho  would  eonKnt,  for  he  would  be  ready  to 
Moiifioe  any  thing  to  me  now.  I,  too,  can  not  help  believing  that  if  ft  were 
paaaibia  &»  me  to  win  umA  an  afleotioa  u  mi^t  deepen  into  a  heartfelt 
wiUingneaa  to  unite  benell  etetsally  witii  me,  abeorae  and  diitanee,  cheer* 
ed  by  toeh  a  proapeot  and  bud,  and  nnreraittinglj  deroted  to  my  cultira- 
tka,  ooold  be  only  benefldal  to  me.  I  ahotUd  sea  a  fsnlgn  eonntiy,  and 
Buwt  be  a  gainer  by  it.  A  aomewhat  Ignftheaed  preparation  for  the  holl- 
eit  society,  when  one  hu  been  already  long  acmutoraed  to  think  of  one- 
9tU  aa  engaged,  mut,  it  aeema  to  me,  have  great  advantagei.  And  ao 
many  of  my  pieieat  deftdeneiea  1  might  etriTe  to  inpply.  Dear  friend,  I 
•honld  not  like  to  owe  any  thing  to  fortune,  to  her  prepoaseuioni  in  my 
faror,  nay,  not  aren  to  yoor  ilaterly  intsreat  in  me.  Ton  will  anrely  not 
Duaondcntaod  ma  hen.  What  we  da  not  poaaeaa  in  and  thiongh  onr- 
aelna,  ia  not  truly  onn.  I  will  tbin  and  toil  not  to  be  miworthy  of  your 
aiitai,  and  to  daaarra,  if  I  oan  not  win  har  affeoKon.  So  much  ii  in  my 
own  banda. 

The  idea  ahail  not  ha*a  nnoontrolled  away;  the  annihilation  of  a  ruling 
paaaion  that  mait  be  conquered,  is  too  terrible,  and  the  higher  and  intenaer 
ila  life,  the  more  conTuliire  ia  its  reatitance  to  cxtinotion.  And  mut  I 
not  fear  the  poeaibla  neeawity  of  ita  ettiuctianT  Iti  Beat  in  my  heart  ii 
light  and  warm,  my  life  ia  ^yftal  and  de«p,  my  mind  open  to  all,  all  that 
ham  an  lore  can  emlwaoe. 

The  fint  few  daya,  my  mother  ahowed  Moaa  annoyaniM  at  the  lengtii  of 
my  atay  with  you,  and  ihe  was  diapleaaed  too  with  my  careleaaneea  in  dress, 
and  my  nfuaal  to  pay  all  aorta  of  *laita.  Bnt  the  mother's  lore  soon  pre- 
Taited.  Her  affection  for  me  waa  always  Tehement,  and  therefore  always 
eiacting.  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  inherited  the  vebemence  and  ecn- 
BitiTcnasa  of  my  diapoaition,  together  with  my  features,  from  my  mother. 
To-day  la  my  birtlida;,  and  all  my  family  have  greeted  me  with  the  wann- 
est affsotian.  One  word  more  about  my  sister.  She  soenu  to  nw  so 
wcrthy  of  lore,  that  aha  most  win  yont*  too  aome  day. 

FaiawelL 
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w,  sijt  J 

Ton  Kcaaa  ma  of  »  praptButf  to  UwUia. 

I  ttt  lonr  tlut  70U  da  not  give  me  cMdit  fai  latBt 
to  lore  the  Bcuitifol  ierataHj  witliaat  the  neoeeutf  of  ooloiisR  it  ntdM 
ki^r  by  tij  unafinfttiriin.  If  it  ime  u  fon  nj,  I  ehoiild  ha  bted  te 
turn  petpetaally  to  new  objeele,  till  cold  expetisnoe  grM^Btily  tkogfat  me 
b«ttei,  Bod  WMoed  me  agaiiut  ntoh  bUj  with  bittot  mcx:kei7 — tilll  unk 
into  hopelau  misery.  Suah  »  wndUJi  U  aot  that  of  tile  bnt  tbja  naheiJthr 
kod  truuitorr  glow  of  teta. 

If  I  h>Ta  taj  thinf  to  tkenh  tutee  fei,  h«  beet  gift  to  me  was  >  o«> 
not  end  Tsiy  r^id  judgment,  a  feoiU^  in  detectiBf  erezy  Oing  bUe,  i& 
correct,  tmtm^  thei  can  hard^  be  impoeed  opca.  While  I  am  ready  to 
adopt  any  well-gronodMl  opinLoa,  my  iamoit  heart  lavolta  agalnat  racetir- 
mg  the  jndgmenti  of  otheta  iminiilliig  panou,  and  whiBarei  I  hare  dona 
*o,  I  have  bitterly  rqiantad  of  iL 

Manly  wortli,  elevation  of  intelleot,  and  snthaiiaam,  aie  to  me  the  no- 
Ueet  tbingi  on  earth,  anjeihiinian,  and  the  beat  pledge  of  our  higfaar  dw> 
tinatian,  heaTcnly  origin,  and^vine  illumination.  I  can  not  wonblp  the 
abatiactiana  of  viihie  ehe  on^  chaima  me  when  iba  addreaaea  heraelf  to 
my  kear^  apeaha  tbroo^  the  love  fi«m  wbich  ahe  Bprinfa.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  Ikulti  of  ttuae  I  lova^  faeaanae  I  do  not  speak  of  thara.  Eithar 
faolta  eeaae  to  e»at  where  tlMre  is  tree  aioeUeaoe,  oc  they  are  only  impar- 
laolioiis.  I  ^ve  Dsrer  fancied  any  ooB  pMdecti  indeed  I  have  rather  bew 
liable  to  err  through  mistrust  and  snspioMO-  I  really  leva  nothing  bnt 
wliat  actoally  exists  :  Tirtuo,  Idto,  aineerity,  pioity ;  where  Uuoa  an,  what 
more  need  I  seek  for  f  I  believe  th^  wline  theaa  qnalitim  ara  imdiatad 
by  the  joyonsaeaa  of  innnwyniat  and  fortified  by  a  dear,  active,  ooHivatoi 
intelleot,  we  have,  without  asy  '^"'■-'"fj  the  only  thing  that  lenalna  to 
UB  from  the  golden  age 

If  yoiB  levaal  my  wishes  to  *■"- n-,  yon  must  let  her  know  that  ihe  i« 
not  tiie  objeet  of  a  blind  peiaioa — that  it  i«  my  Ant  andeavoi  to  ao^nh* 
her  eetocatt. 

XXVII. 

KEUM)«r,  m  Bi^tmln;  im. 
£vai  while  I  was  writing  my  last  letta  to  yon,  1  began  to  foal  &e  Mrt 
of  atnpor  and  gloom  oiaeying  over  me  that  i  have  on  my  darh  daya. 
Whether  this  ia  {Ayeical,  or  whether  the  ^f"iiT'g  bri^taiea  of  a  inooankn 
of  happy  daya  is  neoeaaatily  foUowed  by  a  fit  of  exhaoation,  whan  estemal 
ciroumstaocea  do  not  feed  the  flame,  la  a  niyataiy  to  myaeU.  I  have  at 
lait  aocceeded  by  stranooua  effort*,  in  driving  away  the  blaokeet  elouda  and 
to-day  your  walcome  Utter  haa  kindled  a  freeh  life-giitng  apark  within 

But  all  my  life  this  inequality  of  apirita  haa  been  my  torment.  When 
ever  1  have  worked  hard,  of  eonne  I  mean  in  epeoial  inveatigationa  whioh 
only  aerve  as  meana  to  an  end,  or  amidst  the  oonftsed  li«^  of  malerlala 
required  by  aomo  other  object,  I  aeem  aa  if  paralyzed.  Wbaa  a  few  daya 
have  elapaed,  and  my  new  aoqiiisicioa  haa  falloi  into  ita  plaoa,  than  oomw 
my  hrightaet  time.     Bat  meanwhile  I  am  greed  Ibr  vary  little. 

The  let  of  Uw  adiolai  wedilw  anidal  his  boeka  i«  a  wearliom*  «oa. 
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He  i«  B*eT  tre>dii^  on  the  brink  of  pcdautrjr,  k  y»rnin(  ehum,  in  wtiicli, 
if  we  ware  Unglilng  on  ths  mtiject,  we  might  ifty  he  would  b*  boried  in 
dnit  U)d  dead  leftTei,  if  be  nude  >  fabc  mlep.  He  hu  to  aztr>ct  honer 
from  wormwood.  Be  mut  conitutlf  keep  hii  mind  on  the  itretch ;  cui 
only  Bocceed  by  ilow  degree*  in  his  tuk  of  self-culture,  snd  roeware* 
erery  tldng  by  ut  ideal  itendud,  wliich  bo  is  often  onable  to  attain  from 
the  poverty  of  hii  materials — still  oftener  from  his  own  want  of  talent. 
Boiencea  which  are  entirely  baaed  on  apeaulation,  inch  ai  philosophy  uid 
oiSithemBticB,  rue  free  &om  this  dii  advantage ;  and  all  ooenpation  with 
them  refreahea  and  quickens  the  mental  powers,  when  one  baa  fairly  got 
into  their  spirit.  Neither  are  tbose  liable  to  get  dopieaaed  by  theii  itndiea, 
who  collect  and  compare,  oftm  without  the  leut  philosophy,  single  iatai. 
ating  thing!,  nch  aa  natoral  objeots.  Bat  he  who  stodie*  grammar,  and 
rhelorio,  and  styta,  seeks  and  dednoea  nJes  and  lawa,  or  laams  those  that 
others  have  Ibtuid,  whiob  aie  indeed  important  to  him  ss  i^ards  the  re- 
finement of  bis  taflte,  and  perhaps  something  higher,  but  which  are  so  dry- 
taken  singly,  for  the  moat  part  ao  nnimportant — moat  constantly  stim- 
ulate bis  ardor,  and  keep  hii  Sections  in  play,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
either  relaxing  bis  ezertiona,  or  acqoiring  a  mechanical  pleasure  in  mere 
words.  In  the  study  of  history  there  is  a  much  higher  species  of  interest. 
But  its  immense  extant,  the  difScnlty  of  imprinting  all  that  is  nesdfol  on 
the  memoiy,  the  almost  greater  difficulty  of  steadily  maintaining  a  cor- 
rect point  of  view,  the  toil  of  colleatlng  the  most  interesting  &agmenti 
from  iimnmerable  books  and  relies,  while  oonacious  of  their  incompleteness, 
Uu)  repulsive  task  of  wading  through  an  immense  amount  of  what  is  bad 
{though  in  this  respect  people  generally  of  their  oim  free  will  do  mors  than 
is  neoeaaaiy),  until  at  lasrt  yon  have  so  far  reduced  all  to  order,  that  you 
can  begin  to  mould  the  mass  into  a  beautiful  form  (which  it  takes  years 
*0  do) — these  preparatory  diffioultjes  almost  oveipower  any  one  who  per- 
oeives  them. 

I  have  long  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  still  worse  state  of  the 
pcofssaional  Boimoei,  whiob  have  long  been  an  empty  husk,  the  inertia  of 
the  best  intellects  among  us.  The  life  of  the  ancients  in  small  States,  was 
like  that  in  a  large  family;  even  Home  itself  wss,  in  reslity,  as  a  State, 
confined  within  its  walls,  and  to  the  spots  consecrated  to  the  papular  as- 
semblies, notwithstanding  the  enormous  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

War  and  the  discharge  of  public  fonctioru  were  extremely  liberal  occupa- 
tions, and  it  was  considered  that  good  sense  and  practice  were  sufficient 
qnalifioations  for  either.  Then  there  were  very  few,  whose  minds  had  not 
been  developed  by  the  sctive  discharge  of  these  AuictionB,  which  were  not 
oonfined,  any  more  than  learning,  to  a  patticnlar  class.  We  see  nothing 
among  ourselves  that  can  be  compared  to  the  inde&tigable  power  and 
activity  of  the  ancisnts.  They  were  at  all  times  mm  and  free  citizens. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  a  special  class  of  Isamed  men ;  and,  in  conse.^ 
quenoe,  we  lose  sight  of  the  world,  of  active  life,  of  the  best  part  of  our- 
aslves,  of  reality ;  and  cling  to  book-knowledge  alone.  A  few  escape  this 
Jato,  to  whom  their  kind  genius  has  given  the  good  fortune  and  the  energy 
to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  ahell,  in  spite  of  all  difflcultieB,  and  to  keep 
Ibeir  hearts  warm  and  aotive. 

The  ancients  invented  the  sciences ;  the  elements  of  which  were  not 
diffused  among  the  vulgar,  podnoing  a  shallcnr  knowledge ;  men  sought 
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for  iought  in  converse  with  SH**i  ■"^  then  were  only  two  kinds  of  knoiri- 
edgs,  tbe  oomnion  uid  the  philoeopbiciJ.  We  loee  the  eimpls  upect  of 
nature  long  bolbre  ws  ue  sble  to  oomprehend  the  eipoaitiom  of  phlloBo. 
phsn.  We  hear,  aa  children,  that  the  earth  turns  round  the  inn,  before  the 
worde  can  conTejr  any  idea  to  ua ;  Soi  the  aenaei  will  not  ■uSoi  the  imagin- 
ation to  graep  an  image  of  auoh  magnitude.  It  ii  the  same  with  evrrjr 
thing.  On  all  handi  there  abound  crude  doctrinee,  patchwork  theoiiea, 
aisartiona  on  authaiitjr. 

It  ie  irapoMible  tor  na  to  aee  aa  clearlj  aa  the  anoienta  did.  And  then 
theii  philoaophy  of  human  affaire  doei  not  eatiifjr  na :  we  rack  oni  braini 
and  iplit  haira,  and,  after  all,  do  not  think.  Whj  -^eie  they  ao  &Ba  tzan 
the  monatrona  abaordltiea  bf  which  we  are  ennounded  ? 

I  hare  wandered  far  &oin  mr  aabjeot,  bnt  all  that  I  have  laid  haa  a 
beariDg  upon  it;  I«  what  I  mean  ii,  that  there  are  two  thinga  which  haT* 
a  very  miaehieroua  effect  upon  my  mind — the  dieadvantagea  of  my  o«i»> 
patioua,  which  are,  nerertheleaa,  the  only  onei  open  to  me  in  tbeie  dayi, 
and  my  own  inequality  of  temperament. 

I  moit  tell  you  a  little  about  my  life  here.     Uy  &ienda  erino* 

the  deepeet  affection  Ibi  me ;  Imt  1  am  almoat  firightened  to  aee  the  exag> 
gerated  opinion  my  falhai  haa  of  me,  and  hii  propenaity  to  look  upon  all 
ills  aapirationa  for  ma  aa  ao  oertuu  of  accompliahinent,  that  he  regard* 
erery  difficulty  I  aee  in  the  way  aa  mere  notuenae.  One  trut  that  ia  com> 
mon  to  all  of  ua,  haa  often  deprived  ua  of  many  a  happy  hour,  we  are  toa 
apt  to  be  irritated  by  opdnioni  oppoaad  to  ou  own,  and,  inatead  of  teitiiif 
them,  either  to  reject  or  be  peranaded  into  them.  Ton  may  find  in  thia  as 
explanation  of  many  pointi  in  my  oharacter,  particnlaily  roy  habit  of  haatf, 
piaaionate  condemnation. 

xxvm. 

UlLDoBT,  lUA  BrpUmber,  ITBT. 

I  have  written  a  tremendonaly  long  letter  to  Cesaugien*  aboat 

the  nnhappy  ravolntion  in  Paria,t  and  endeavored  to  aet  in  the  cleareat 
light  the  merita  and  the  innocence  of  the  now  proacribed  party,  aud  the 
black  guilt  and  inexpiable  crime  of  the  trinmphant  faction,  with  all  the 
force  of  language  and  logic  at  my  command.  It  ii  the  only  homage  which 
a  remote  foreigner  can  bring  to  oppreaaed  virtue.  Thia  hai  coat  me  ronoh 
time  and  paper. 

I  am  quite  decided  not  to  go  to  Paiie  at  preient.  It  ia  a  lucky  thiny 
lor  ma  that  the  poat  there,  which  waa  offered  to  me,  haa  fallen  to  another 
candidate.  I  could  neither  endure  the  ecrrow  of  eeeing  aocb  a  complete 
triomph  of  villainy  over  virtoe,  of  barbariim  over  intelleot  aud  aocompliah- 
meota,  nor  yet  of  liataning  to  the  ahameleas  inanlta  and  gronndleaa  impn- 

*  llie  TnaA  Cbmt  d'ASaim  at  Copenhagen. 

t  The  HevolatioD  of  the  leih  FmctidDr.  when  the  democratlo  m^ioily  i^  tba 
Directory,  alarmed  by  the  nowing  inSnence  of  the  moderate  and  mcnarchical 
aenlimenuiB  tbe  nanon,  which  threatened  tbe  BKandenin  of  the  violent  JacoUa 
parly,  reKdred  to  oreitDm  [he  Coutitution,  inmaDded  the  Conncilt  o(  Fiva 
'  and  oTlhe  AndenU  wiOi  tmopi,  dicperaed  the  majority  of  tbe  oiembai^ 
^ ■ ,. ..    lo  tlrtif  ioteroMi,  and  condemned  the  leadma 
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XXIX. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CormuoiN,  Uk  Nowtmttr,  ITST. 
Ymu  remembruicB  ani]  youi  imtge,  thvak  God,  u<  •Imyi  pwiant  ta 
ma.  HflDca  mjr  (oUtud*  dapnoea  nu  leu  than  It  am  did  belbra ;  horoa, 
in  aociety,  1  bal  ntoaa  atiaitge,  cmbairiaaad,  and  anajmnpatbiitBg  than 
aru.  The  fint  la  good,  bnt  the  aaoond  frightaii  ma,  and  I  lecl  that  it  la 
not  right.  SchimmelmaB  and  Prehn  ata  the  onlj  peraons  with  wtioni  I 
■peak  of  JTDU.  No  one  elia  hai  anjr  idea  of  oar  eng agement.  A  greater 
change  bu  taken  plaoe  in  mj  charaotsr  than  at  uf  foiBiar  time.  I  ■fakU 
oertainly  be  fuithei  than  erei  from  fooliah  and  iuiworth)r  cwndnat.  Till 
aa<r,  1  have  been  ray  idle.  Strictly  ipemking,  nothing  ha*  )tet  been  done. 
Of  couiM,  I  am  neTer  quite  withont  loading.  Homar,  Plato,  and  Cioeio 
lie  before  me ;  but  1  haYe  Dnl]'  read  a  little  of  Homei.  The  oonatant  fogg 
and  clouda  preront  ma  fnun  goii^  cm  with  aatronom]'.  Hsce,  too,  I  per. 
caite  with  hnmiliation  the  bad  effect*  of  njr  long  oootiDUad  eareles*  inob- 
HTvaiiGe  of  nature,  and  feel  the  neceaaitf  of  a  tolerably  intiinate  aoqaaint- 
Hice  with  phanomana  befbra  prooesding  to  loieuce,  at  leaat,  if  I  am  to  learn 
It  independently  and  with  iiuight.  Beyond  the  fint  arening  I  haTe  not 
bad  aay  pleaaaot  tinM  yet  with  Sohimmeiman.  Wo  hare  been  interrupted 
by  itrangsa.  I  ara  fairly  b*riagad  with  iaTitationa ;  bnt  I  have  now  an 
abiact,  and  work  toward  it  without  (uffering  myaelf  to  be  drawn  aaide.  I 
owe  it  to  yon  that  I  am  infinitely  more  tranquil  than  I  oTcr  waa  bafon. 
Too  will  certainly  change  your  warering,  reatlea*  &iead  into  a  firm,  eafan 
man,  worthy  of  your  lore. 

XXX. 

llUJVavtaifar. 

1  hnTe  bad  nnmeron*  inTitationa.     Yon  know  that  1  did  not  wiah 

to  lee  Oronvelle  again,  and  certainly  meant  not  to  Tlait  him.  Thia  1  kept 
to,  and  ahould  have  continaed  to  do  ao,  but  he,  not  to  be  repulsed,  lent  my 
friend  Deavigien  to  me,  with  an  invitation ;  and,  moreorvr,  with  strict 
oidera  to  bring  me  back  with  blm.  He  haa  once  eince  then  forced  me  to 
oome  to  hie  houaa  in  the  lame  way.  I  omttaa  that  I  hare  no  pteaaars 
eren  in  my  intercourae  with  Bewwgiera,  though  be  baa  an  mcellant  hear^ 
beoatue  he  ia  always  occupied  with  ideas  which  have  beewne  abhorrent  to 
ma,  since  it  haa  grown  *o  evident  that  the  learfiil  tragedy  is  iesoing  in  • 
disgusting  farce,  aa  if  in  lioth  balvea  it  were  played  by  devila.  1  plainly 
declare  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Grsuvelle,  wboae 
society  waa  once  sought  by  all  the  reibwd  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris. 
I  feel  that  snch  intercourse  does  me  no  good.  It  is  dauling  outwardly, 
but  hollow,  mare  empty  talk ;  It  goea  against  my  cocacienee.  Nothing  bnt 
the  impoaaibility  of  escaping  from  it  without  an  open  breach,  has  made  mo 
put  up  with  it  so  long.  My  staying  away,  making  difficulties,  or  giving 
downright  r*fu*»i*,  would  have  made  any  one  alee  give  me  up  aa  an 
obatluato  Mlow.  Deauigtea  ba*  here  no  mora  bitiraat«  friend  than 
a^tU;  pnbap*  no*  «*«i  anan|  U«  earty  aofuintHioe.     Bnt  hare  th« 
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diismioa  lM(w«an  the  frModihlp  at  om  ciiol«  md  that  of  Ibnigiiati  ii  moat 
■triUug.  The  Ufa  •od  food  of  oui  intuuacjr  ia  tha  oomnmiuafttion  of  en* 
mmoat  tlumghli,  fttMoluM  eonfidanoe,  oonatitntfaig  mi  mdividual  leUtioii. 
But  bdwMa  fbraigiun  thwe  it  Dothing  but  &  higher  deirea  of  kind  iMllng^ 
if  hdlp  i»w»nted,opam8i»ndaopflAmii«;  otharwiM,  (ha  *tteotlon  of  both 
ia  onljr  diiaotad  to  outwMd  object*.  The  Miction  ia  eaai^  bnkan,  »bA  mt^ 
be  dieaolTed  b;  »  maglgoC  ia  tba  itgru  ai  attantinn. 


CoruBUBa,  U  JoMiary,  l»a. 
I  will  aot  begin  mj  flnt  lett«r  in  tka  new  y^mi  to  jrou,  n^  dacMft 
pMeniB,  with  gsienl  wiahaa  fin  jmt  haffiineaa,  fot  fou  will  take  thaaa  tor 
granted,  koowing  tbam  to  bs  erar  ia  my  mind  \  bat  irith  widiaa  lot  tha 
health  of  us  all,  for  *a  unintemipted  hannany  of  feeling,  and  tot  eitcmal 
proapeiit;.  With  regaid  to  the  laat,  I  have  foi  aoine  time  pait  felt  much 
inqniatude,  whiah  I  dd  longei  hide  from  yaa,  lines  tha  mament  of  dedaion, 
me  way  or  the  othai,  ia  dailjr  aj^^aehing.  Probahlj-  nmiota  of  a  Praiob 
•xpedKion  agakiat  Eaoorer  and  Hamboi^  majr  have  naobad  Eolalaia, 
avan  tha  nawapapafa  have  -HuHjiI  to  it,  and  it  ha*  loog  atttaotad  oM 
attention.  We  can  acaioelr  picture  to  ouaalves,  in  all  thalc  dataila.  Hie 
frigbtfal  cooaeqnOHWi  of  sndi  an  entorpria* ;  bnt  it  would  ba  i^'i'Hia''  not 
to  aee  that  tha  Fnoch,  altar  coming  so  fai  to  deatior  £n^iah  nnmnawxii^ 
woold  tauvltabijr  nqoire  oa  to  cIom  tha  Sound  to  all  Eugliah  Taaaati,  and 
fdaee  a  gsiriaoa  In  FnadenabOTg  to  inaaie  oui  complianoe.  HoweTar,  no 
aalTatiaa  oaold  have  beco  looked  for  Irom  a  contiauanoa  ti  the  war,  if  the 
lata  King  of  Proasia  had  Uxed.  Hi*  death,  combined  with  the  great  im- 
pnanoa  whkh  tlia  oonduot  U  Anabia  made  on  Gannwr,  awakaad  at 
fint  graat  hope* ;  and  w«  vantoied  to  look  foiwaid  to  inning  a  powaifal, 
well-anppoitad  Piuaaiaa  aimf  on  the  Ahine.  Nor  wan  we  deoairad  in  the 
diapoaition  of  the  jrcnrng  kingj  Wa  watt  oot  call  him  cowaidl)'  and  weak 
baoaoaa  ba  annaidBad  tha  laat  ret  nncooqnaied  fbrtieaaea  on  tha  fHOtiei 
rf  Ovisanj,  for  hi*  kmgdem  ia  a*  yet  unprepai«d,  aod,  at  the  flnt  out- 
tmak,  the  anamjr'a  fimaa  oonld  oooa|iy  all  Lower  Saxony  and  Weitphalia 
belbfe  any  oppoaitioa  eoald  ba  offered  by  a  Pnuaian  anny.  Thna  all 
peraona  here,  who  are  inloimad  aa  to  the  moTemenla  of  tha  giaat  powaia, 
ti*a  in  a  atata  of  the  moat  anziona  expectation.  An  anny  ia  forming,  all 
oflleera  and  aoLdiera  on  furlough  an  rsoalled,  and  Uagdeburg  placed  in  a 
atata  of  daJMiaa.  If  Frano*  makaa  a  audden  incunioa,  Fnuiia  will  acaieely 
Taaton  upon  a  waa  for  tha  raoovary  of  Hanoyer.  U  Pnuaia  baa  time  to 
ptapata,  will  aha  not  rmpiiia  aU  the  aaaiatanee  fiom  Holatein  whiob  tba 
lattM  can  aOecd,  aftai  having  alnai^  eontabatad  to  tha  dafeDa*  of  tha  Una 


aaaa  of  Haaovat  and  Eamburgh  ooi  own  ?  Malt  wa 
not  aafamit  to  every  demand  of  Franoe,  whan  alie  baa  poaaouion  of  the**? 
Will  ah*  not  oeaapy  Holatein,  aran  though  we  may  endaavor  to  aatiafy  hai 
by  lubminion  1  Thna  laaifut  ia  our  position  aa  long  aa  Franca  holda  her 
preaant  viawa.  And  it  ia  not  probable  that  *hs  will  give  them  up  aa  long 
aa  tha  war  with  England  laata.  And  a  terroiaation  to  thia,  by  meana  of 
a  lair  paaea,  aaoma  at  praaaat  hopalaaa.  Tba  congrcoa  of  Kaitadt  rnay  de- 
eida  tha  fata  of  Hanorer ;  bnt  evan  U  the  daof^  now  thnataniim  ua  at* 
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dtreited  for  ■  time,  it  ti  bnt  too  proballe  tlmt,  tt  >  fatma  patiod,  we  m^ 
Bad  anbiniuion  to  Fruioe  the  only  meuu  of  anvinK  the  eiiatenee  of  our  Stet«. 
'So  the  moat  «ijneit  wiih  for  oh  bJI  mint  b«  pemcVj  uid  the  indepeudenoe 
ud  Inviolability  of  our  uil.  Holstein,  which  contains  all  that  in  daaieci 
to  me  in  the  world — jron,  and  those  whom  I  hare  made  mine  by  ohoio*— 
and  whioh  will,  peifaapa,  be  the  Kene  of  my  fiitnre  life,  la  nnqneationa* 
bly  in  danger-  If  we  can  gain  time,  it  is  oertain  that  a  courageoiu  ivaiv^ 
ance — let  it  be  understood,  a  resistanee  to  which  wa  bring  our  ntmost  ts- 
■OQrcw-^night  pieBerre  our  aoil  from  deraatation,  and  all  we  Idto  from  tha 
horrore  of  war,  ind  lo  feufiil  an  enemy  m  the  French  aimies  of  the  Khine ; 
and  no  leiB  ontaln  that  we  can  not  in  any  case  loM  more  than  by  eacii- 
fidng  Frossi^  if  PruHia  is  willing  to  rise. 

Bnt  if  we  cbooK  this  plan,  we  miut  count  tbs  cost  of  all  ooi  laadfioss, 
■od  make  an  nnalterkble  determination  not  to  surriTe  diignoe 

XXXII. 

CorililAOaH,  SIHfc  Jamory  1T9B. 

The  Idnd  manner  in  whioh  yon,  my  deareat  paienta,  have  leoeiTed  my 
eosonnt  of  Holdenhawei's  preposition  hai  given  me  gteat  pleamie.*  My 
Ian  letter  renders  any  fiuthu  details  nnneoeaaaiy,  and  yoa  will  there  find 
mil  yonr  questions  already  answered. 

It  has  rejoiced  me  to  see  that  yon,  dearest  father,  expreaa  a  just  indif. 
ference  sa  to  the  kind  of  appointment  I  may  reoeive,  provided  that  it  af- 
fords us  a  sufflident  income,  and  a  sphere  of  action  at  once  oiiaful  to  otiisfs 
and  congenial  to  my  talents.  Hy  engagement  has  placed  me  in  a  nar> 
Towei  circle  and  led  me  to  renounce  all  plana  involving  uncertainty  as  to 
reaulta,  a  great  length  of  time  for  theit  execntioD,  or  a  residence  in  any 
distant  country ;  thru  Seeing  my  mind  &om  many  chimeras,  and  nnset- 
tling  yet  impracticable  projects,  ud  fixing  my  thonghts  with  inflnitsly 
greater  esmestneas  on  what  liea  neai  at  hand,  and  the  use  I  can  make  of 
It,  in  my  time  sa  well  as  in  my  nocnpationi. 

We  can  not  now  bnild  oastlea  in  the  air,  lo  be  realised  in  some  distant 
Intnrs— of  a  residence  of  some  years  abroad  doring  my  youth,  which  ihoold 
procnie  me  caltiTation  and  poliah  almost  without  effort  oa  my  psit.  My 
tiBvels  can  now — and  in  this  light  I  have  always  viewed  them  mysslf — 
be  only  diligsnt  study  on  an  ever  changing  scene 

xxxiir. 

CorivaiaiR.  U  Ftiruary,  1T>B. 
I  disU  Ihoefore  decline  Koldenhawer's  offer  unreservedly.  1  am  now 
most  Bmlons  to  hear  your  opinion  of  Sohiimnelnun's  propoaala,  which  have 
at  least  this  reoommendatlon,  that  they  ooma  from  a  roan  who,  I  maif 
almoat  aay,  lovea  and  trosta  me  as  a  son,  who  has  ray  weUaie  at  heart, 
and  who  is  capable  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  enjoyment  to  a  degree 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  aocepting  them  I  should,  it  most  be  oon- 
feaaed,  involTs  myself  in  government  bnaineaa,  but  only  partially  so,  and  I 
oould  easily  withdraw  ai  aoon  ae  a  chance  of  a  prolcMorahip  in  Kiel  offer- 
ed. Business  of  this  kind  is  not  new  to  me,  and  presents  no  difficulties. 
*  Niabnhr  hers  n 
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For  Uw  chief  talunt  I  poHen,  or  huTS  pieBcrrod,  b«)da  thkt  of  memorf 
((od,  indeed,  it  i*  tha  okum  of  the  Utter) ,  ii  t.  Tery  qnich  compreheiuion 
of  the  matter  in  band,  a  correct  and  clear  petoeption,  which  almort  inva- 
riably  nizea  at  once  on  the  tnie  state  of  the  cue.  This  >ara  me  an  oA' 
nite  amoont  of  time,  and  aa  ire  ihoiUd  (Cftriet  ant  aoeitty  to  a  Terj  nu- 
low  circle,  I  ihoukl  stili  haT«  leiiore  enough  not  irboUj-  to  loee  aight  of  mj 
favorite  puimita. 

Amelia  mmld  wiab  mj  jonnwjr  to  be  shortened,  and  1  agree  with  her. 
England,  and  at  the  most  two  oi  three  manthi  in  France,  now  full  of  vain 
gloTjr  OTer  her  triumpha,  will  fiimiah  me  with  aiifficient  inatniotion,  ud  a 
vast  Seld  for  obMrration.      But  tiroe  mnit  decide  for  m  on  thi>  point. 

Tou  a«k  after  toy  health,  deareet  father.  For  aome  tima  it  waa  not  ■■ 
I  could  wiah — mjr  head  waa  uauanallf  heaiy  and  stupid,  ilj  labon  in 
the  cold  halla  of  the  Library  broa|^t  on  another  attack  of  my  complaint. 

1  have  ra-arranged  azul  auppUed  the  dflAcienoiea  in  one  portion  of  the 
hiitorioal  department.  Bat  mj  health  ia  not  to  bad  aa  laat  apring,  whan 
I  waa  impmdent  enon^  to  go  straight  to  vork  In  the  halla  of  the  Library 
heated  and  lightly  dreeaed  aa  I  bad  come  frani  Conat  LudolTs,*  Some- 
timaa,  too,  I  read  then  extracia  of  worka  which  I  can  not  well  take  home 
with  me ;  thus  1  have  lat^  read  parte  of  Theophanea,  and  Lnitprand 
aa  the  Byiantiue  Empire,  and  yesterday  meditated  on  eoma  paaaages  of 
Zsnophon  ooneeming  the  Greek  taetica,  which  I  hare  been  studying  among 
ether  things  thia  winter,  and  of  which  I  haTe  obtuned  a  tolerable  oonoe^ 
UoD,  eapedally  thoae  of  the  Haoadoniaiu  and  Lacednroonlana. 

XXXIV. 

TO  AHBLIA. 

Coriiraimr,  3d  Fitntaty,  int. 

How  'Will  yon  bear  my  aaperitits  and  all  my  fanlta  ?     Thaie 

are  dafeota  of  temperament  which  can  acarcely  be  oonqoered.  Vy  irrita< 
tnlity,  my  egotinn,  ia  of  this  kind.  To  efface  these  without  filling  thalr 
place  with  any  other  feeling  producee  apathy  and  injures  the  character. 
Lore  may  eonquer  them.  To  be  strong  in  love  ia  the  only  way  to  become 
noble,  and  all  aoftening  through  aduoalion,  which  is  not  baaed  on  loTe,  ia 
merely  pemioiona.  I  tsmember  that  1  wai  terribly  paaauaiate  in  my 
childhood,  bnt  being  often  reisoTed  for  it,  atroTe  with  mch  snooeea  to  at- 
tain indifbrenocs  that  for  a  time  I  waa  aalf  dead,  and  only  by  degreea  n- 
coTersd  at  all  a  TiTid  feeling  of  real  injurlea.  It  would  hare  been  better 
to  hare  let  me  alone,  till  nobler  feelinga  had  raplaead  thia  vehemenoe. 

XXXV. 

TO  HIS  yATHBa. 

CoraRHjLaait,  iJtt  ftftmary,  lT»a. 

In  the  great  world  here  erery  one  lirea  in  a  constant  round  of 

gayeCy,  and  the  same  ia  true  of  the  other  claaaes,  according  to  their  d" 
•nt  ranks.     Buaineaa  ia  hurried  throngb,  to  leare  tlma  for  amnsem< 
Theaa  form  tha  ataple  of  conToraation,  and  one  party  fumiahee  the  poyarty- 
T,  who  had  kindly  Hsistad  Nlebchr  in  Ua  Fenian 
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■liriokan  m*tsiialj  for  ■aothor.  Noxt  to  thau,  politiei  poaMM  Hu  itnni;* 
aat  intwst,  jrat  avta  thay  not  k  mj  lirid  one.  In  aonu  kouaaa  Uief  an 
the  ill-importMit  topio,  taA  iwallow  up  aver]'  thine  'l**-  Ona  wonM 
tlunk  than  oould  now  bo  but  onl  Toioa  on  theae  qneatuoa,  tb*t  tha  Osl- 
loinaniaca  moat  ba  ailant,  aad  tha  ■roh-aiiitoaikU  daaeand  from  thali 
oUiiai  aod  tluit  arednlitf,  bat  anfortunrntdf  it  ia  qoita  tba  oontraiy.  Th» 
formar  iguora  tU  tha  exoeuoa  at  tha  f  isnch  gorsniinaut,  and  opaal^  ra- 
joioe  in  its  annnniog  pewai,  whila  Ilia  Ikttat  an  fiJUl  «Ubi  Injiawtain- 

lihiu  it  la  impoaubla  to  afraa  with  tithn  aid*,  and.  to  kToid  &b  diallka 
of  both.  Foe  mj  part  I  tttUy  do  tut  aaak  dlopotaa,  tJujagh  mj  poaiUoa 
haa  axatsiaad  mf  longa,  11I7  (ongne,  and  my  logla  oonaidatablr. 

Tha  ■ppraheniioni,  of  whkh  I  Istelj  wmts  to  yea,  deanat  (aUur,  EUf 
kppanntly  be  Ikid  aaide  fcii  the  ivaoMt.  Ths  tinnnaaa  of  tha  King  of 
Pnuiik  ■esmi  to  hare  divaitad  the  Fiencb  &am  thaii  projeiTt  of  oooupTlDg 
Hanovei,  utd  withrat  oetemonf  tating  it  awaj  from  tha  King  of  Eu^aod, 
aooordlng  to  the  aama  mla  of  fbtea  bjr  whioh  thej  leiie  on  ersrjr  thing  tlut 
exoitaa  their  dcairea.  FrobaUr,  too,  tha  eonaoiooBteaa  of  thaii  ineslatibla 
■tnngtk,  aa  it  h*a  induced  them  to  make  aoDW  temporary  conoeauoaa,  will 
enabia  tham  to  axttoiae  ooardoo  mt  anjr  fiitora  monNnt  aa  ■uocaaafnllr  m 
at  tha  preaaat.  Who  koom  that  thaj  an  not  hoping  to  find  aoma  groond 
of  quanet  irith  Hanihrrgh,  hf  neaoa  of  their  enmmiaainper  in  that  oitjr, 
■od  thkt  thay  D»<r  not  jat  bring  forward  at  Baatadt  a  demand  for  the  a»> 
queatiation  of  Hanovar  ?  for  aa  they  treat  jnitioe  with  eontampt,  they  in- 
Tuiablj  oontiiva  to  tlirow  the  blame  of  the  failnie  of  their  attempt*  at 
jM>ce  on  ttieir  adTsraariea,  whersaa  flteir  own  reqiuBitiona  are  alwayi  un- 
precedented, and  auch  aa  the  opponita  party  can  not  concede.  To  heai 
■Qoh  conduct  defended,  ud  the  principle  adTooated  that  the  utmoat  poaal- 
ble  ineraaae  of  tbaii  power  i>  to  be  deaired — a  principle  whose  partiiaiu, 
though  for  tha  raoat  part  hypociltea  tbemaelTaa,  t^k  aa  if  the  right  were 
exoluaiTsly  on  thaii  aide,  and  oalumniata  and  miarepreaent  the  opiuiou  «f 
their  antagooiila — ia,  iadeed,  perfectly  intolalabla.  I  am  Tory  onriooa  to 
aa*  whether  any  of  our  conToyad  raaaala  wiil  ba  eiqitiued ;  whathei  ths 
dalenH  of  our  atiipa  of  war  will  be  regarded  as  a  orinie ;  whathei  reqniai- 
ttona  will  be  made  to  Hamburg  to  eloae  the  Elbe,  and  sipal  all  emi- 
grant*, and  aimilar  damaitda  made  to  thia  country ;  wbethat  OronraUa 
will  be  aant  aa  miniater  to  Sweden,  and  Leana-Bonidoo,  the  thorovgUy 
Jaaobiniaal  oommiaaioner  at  lAmburgfa,  ba  made  embsiaadac  hma  in  hikl 
pla<»~all  po**ible  sontingeneiea,  and  all  dreadful  to  na. 

I  foreaaw  the  abaorption  of  Switaerlaod.  Ai  to  EnglBBd,  I  am  in  a 
atala  of  doubtful  expectation.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  naval  eipeditioD 
againat  hei.  Would  it  were  trae  I  ter  a  doien  bargee  filled  with  bomb* 
would  infallibly  deatroy  the  monster,  if  it  were  not  diipened  or  eliattered 
by  the  ware*.  The  goed  tcatune  and  boldnaaa  of  ths  French  cauiei  me 
moch  more  alarm.  SaveraJ  a^nadrona,  starting  from  several  different 
pointa.  Bod  oouaisting  of  a  multitude  of  aimed  venaeli  of  all  kinds,  might 
attack  the  Englial^  coasts  at  the  aaine  time ;  could  they  snoceed  in  land- 
ing troops  every  thing  migh^t  be  [eared  from  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
their  ioldiera,  the  muervicef  lilen«s  of  the  Engliah  foroea,  and  iiom  Um 
rebeU  in  Iralaod,  and  the  traitoia  in  England 
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XXXVI. 

TO  AHBLIA.    ' 

OoriitiuSBR,  U  March,  ITIS. 

Aj  1  Til  itkodiDB  Imv  kboiit  noon,  the  nm  ihims  u  wumlf  into 

■r  dull  nmi,  BBil  tha  akj  wu  lo  btilliuitlr  bins  kbon  tha  Mgli  roofb  of 
mr  naigUnn,  that  I  ooold  not  Tofrkin  from  gotng  orrt  into  tha  &«*li  air, 
wtuofc  I  luTB  not  taated  for  m  Img  tims,  Mid  not  denred  tat  still  longer. 
Tha  kii  WM  eron  raore  n&aihiiig  than  I  ozpectad,  and  idlnnd  ma  on  mod 
on,  thooi^  tliere  wu  ■■  jrat  no  liga  of  life  in  gtua  or  tiaa,  no  aign  of  rich- 
niM  oi  beauty.  There  ii  a  great  charm  in  the  mildneia  of  early  ipiing,  it 
affactt  tha  le^ingi  »  gently  and  ■oothingl)'.  You  reminded  me  once,  thiit 
the  fint  tinie  we  Mw  each  othei  at  jam  father's,  I  told  yon  of  my  dialiko 
to  bright  winter  dayi.  Thia  teeling  >■  atiil  inTinoible,  and  the  olondy  ao- 
tomn,  and  the  depth  of  winter,  whoae  ahadowa  ioTila  to  loeial  [deanrei 
and  to  meditatian,  are  aa  dear  and  weloooie  to  at»,  ai  the  ihiTOring  apring 
ia  ditagreaable.  The  latter,  indaad,  ganarallf  hringi  dokntM  to  ma,  for  the 
Dnhealtbr  air  after  the  rongh  oold  windi  of  winter,  and  the  axhanctiou  of 
my  Nlituy  toili,  ii  more  than  I  can  aland ;  and  then,  too,  nothing  ii  «o 
hatetnl  to  my  ^ea  aa  the  dead  earth  in  the  glare  of  light.  Cartainly  we 
ought  not  to  allow  oanolT«a  to  be  too  mnoh  under  the  osntrol  of  audi  im- 
praeaiona,  hit  ma  can  not  entiralr  ffat  lidof  their  infltmoewhoe  tbojr  ara 
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ttki 

I  tun  ODly  tpoken  warmly  of  Souza  two  or  three  times  b 
ha  haa  gUned  a  very  high  ptece  in  my  affeetiona. 

Ferhapa  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  rery  few  yonng  people  to  h 
made  to  them  by  ao  many  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  of  the  day  ai  my 
good  or  evil  genius  has  broaght  me  in  contact  withj  and  no  one  has  dis- 
played more  cordiality  toward  ma,  a  more  decided  wish  to  contract  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  me,  tiian  thia  most  amiable  man.  Jacobi  had  pia- 
poveased  him  in  my  favor,  and  Schimmelman  had  itiengthanad  the  im- 
pieadon ;  thoa  he  saw  me  throngb  my  friends'  eyes.  I  haTO  by  do  means 
aTmiled  myaelf  of  his  adTaoces  to  the  fall  ei:tan^  but  I  have  oereithBleas 
seen  anongh  of  hfm  to  Iotb  him  heartily,  and  to  poasass  &11  mtimacy  with 
Urn. 

He  has  a  great  amonnt  of  infonnation.  Is  a  Tory  good  speaker,  ha*  seen 
■  great  deal,  Is  a  very  thinking  man,  and  baa  withal,  the  vary  ^reeable 
chaneteilsUc,  that  by  the  kindneea  of  bis  manners,  nay,  e*en  fay  the  noble- 
ness of  his  phyiiognomy,  he  draws  ont  those  with  whom  he  oonvsnaa,  so 
that  with  him  yon  And,  you  can  not  tell  why,  that  you  haTS  a  mudi  greater 
flow  of  words,  and  more  sTallafale  thooghta,  than  in  ordinary  conTcnation. 
Unfottonately  be  hse  baaa  recalled  hence  very  quickly,  and  goes  on  Friday 
to  Hamburgh ;  I  am  oneeit^n  wltather  to  engage  in  business  of  his  own, 
or  to  enter  on  a  dangerons  mlsuon  from  bis  court,  for  on  this  nibjeet  ha 
obserraa  a  ailanoe  that  I  have  no  right  to  break.     Hy  jonmajr  to  England 
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plouK*  him  much ;  be  hu  Tiiited  th&t  coimtiy,  and  hu  %  ttti  ■ttaolmeilt 
to  it,  though  not  10  strong  u  ha  once  hod.  He  hM  giveii  me  i.  letter  to 
one  ot  his  friends,  Sir  Thomu  Eivers,  uid  offered  me  one  to  Lord  Laoa- 
dowiie,  ftnd  one  to  Hr.  Wyndhsm,  in  oidet  that  1  Toi.y  be  penon*ll]r  >o- 
quiinted  with  the  Engliih  miniatei ;  but  1  hesitate  about  making  lue  of 
the  liwt.  Sit  Thomu  Kiten  ii  a  great  Mholat.  Count  Eantuu  gire* 
me  a  letter  to  William  Koacoe,  and  I  leohon  on  haring  tetten  from  you  %o 
Sobiinbaiii,  Bennell,  and  Euuell.  Moldenhawer  giTea  roe  intradnoticiu  to 
WaUoo,  Fonner,  Foid,  and  Bryant  j  and  TorkeUn  has  offered  me  ooe  t« 
Laid  Hoiia 

xxxvni. 

KlIL,  13tk  May.  1T9B. 

The  weathei  waa  beautiful  when  I  got  to  Hamburgh,  and  when  I 

inquired  at  the  coach-effioa  for  Jacobi's,  a  note  waa  handed  to  me  irtioM 
eontenta  were  equallf  delightful  and  onazpeiited,  Tor  it  contained  an  inviti.- 
tion  to  stay  at  Ua  houae  ;  thua  the  main  object  of  my  joomey  waa  much 
boilitatad.  Bat  thia  offer  atood  In  the  way  of  other  plana,  for  how  ooold 
1  >t»y  away  any  length  of  time  from  Jaoobl,  after  he  had  treated  me  with 


I  hope  I  h»Te  learnt  mnch  from  Jacobi  this  time,  his  society  is  mora 
impTOTiDg  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  know ;  he  treated  me  liVe  a  broth- 
er, and  my  oonveraationa  with  him  ar^  among  the  best  hours  of  my  life. 
Sauza  waa  equally  affectionate.  Elopatock  was  unchanged,  and  delighted 
to  aee  me.  We  arrived  here  yesterday.  The  Henslers  remain  in  town 
till  Friday.  The  Vosses  arrive  this  evening,  and  we  shall  moat  likely  go 
with  them  to  Eotin.      We  shaJl  visit  Haltke  afterward. 

To  these  letters  may  be  added  <i  few  extracts  &om  Kiebuhr'a 
Diaries,  which  are  caJculated  to  throw  lig^t  on  his  chaiactei 
during  this  period  of  his  life  : 

Protahly  writlat  JH  U(aK(H*iie/tT94. 
"  1  made  it  my  first  occupation  to-day  to  pursue  my  meditationa  on  what 
experience  and  reflection  have  ahown  me  to  be  the  daily  duties  of  purs 
morality  and  wisdom,  and  to  note  down  what  should  serve  me  as  a  guide 
and  rale.  This  new  eeaay  is  to  be  instead  of  that  which  1  wrote  in  the 
spring,  and  of  which  I  am  now  almost  ashamed,  though  I  do  not  like  to 
destroy  it.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  a  cheering  witness  to  me  that  I  have 
not  worked  in  vain,  but  have  really  advanced  in  goodness  and  knowledge. 
How  weak  I  waa  this  spring;  bow  governed  and  led  by  passion  and  vague 
opinions!  I  cootd  not  say  positively,  I  taiB;  I  waa  obliged  to  make  it 
conditional,  and  so  accomplished  nothing.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  myself 
whether  I  can  do  a  thing,  I  comroand  myaelf  to  do  it.  1  hope  I  have  by 
this  time  brought  my  passions  tolerably  under  control.  Vanity  is  now 
the  chief  enemy  that  I  have  to  contend  against,  and  absence  of  mind ; 
unintermpted  work  is  the  beat  defense  ag^nat  both.  In  this,  therefore.  I 
must  not  relax,  and  hence  mnat  be  on  my  guard  agaioat  lociaty  and  diasi- 
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A  page,  written  pmbably  in  the  gpring  of  1797,  contaiut  tba 
fallowing  pawagea: 

"  I  h»vr  been  too  lemiu ;  I  mart  be  more  atrict  with  rajtelt  if  1  un  to 
nwch  mj  goal  with  honor." 

"  So  long  ■■  ws  receire  what  ii  deliveied  to  lu,  with  Che  cm  uid  ayei 
ruthet  thui  with  the  unUemtijiiiing,  we  cui  not  survey  it  with  npidity  and 
ioiight ;  hence,  also,  depth  and  compceheDUTsneiis  of  view  ue  impouible. 
Woidi  ue  the  diogeroiu  ahaJlowm  that  ao  often  obittuct  mf  ptognaa.  O, 
what  will  help  me  to  inwani,  volniitaiy,  d«ep  thought  T  Wluit  will  break 
As  talivnaa  that  rtill  heopa  me  apell-boond  under' the  ycJce  of  inia(inatioii7" 

"One  hour,  at  leait,  every  rooming  to  be  devoted  to  clearing  up  my 
IhoQghta  on  a  given  aubjeet. 

"  Two  houra  to  mathamatica,  aJgabra,  chemiatry,  natural  pUloaophy. 

"  An  axtenaiTe  knowledge  olfatU  ;  aatronoiny,  niatbeniaiical  and  {Jiya- 
k>l  geography  ;  theie  are  the  tatiooal  and  aoientiflo  buia  of  political  ge- 
ography, ancient  »■  well  ai  modem,  and  of  history. 

"Genaial  lawi  of  material  nature,  and  meteorology, 

"  Deacription  of  natnnl  objeeta,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inorganic. 

"  Siatinct  cDnaoioDineaa  of  the  nilea  of  my  moral  being.      Fhiloaophy. 

"Aa  my  hiatoricat  atudy,  to  work  oat  the  chapter  on  chionolo^  and 
ehrODometry ;   also  {before  my  return)  that  on  grammar. 

"  The  problem  ia  to  get  tbrough  tha  greateat  quantity  pouible  each  day, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  overitrain  the  power  of  applkatiim. 

"1.  To  avoid  aU  that  tazei  tha  powers  fruitleHly -,  alldreamy  activity. 

"  9.  Self.4iaminatu>n ;  cleamcH  of  thought ;  accurate  definitioiia ;  oi- 
erciaei  of  tiie  imaginrntian. 

"3.  Diligent  reflectioo  ;  weij^g  the  work  performed  ;  zeal;  to  harden 
myaeU  agaiuat  effeminacy." 

In  another  papei,  probably  -written  lathei  later,  which,  aa  it  ia 
said  to  be  intended  only  fin  hia  own  eye,  can  not  be  inserted,  be 
expresses  "the  holy  resolve,  now  more  and  more,  to  purify  his 
soul,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  letum  without  &ai 
to  the  Eternal  Sooree  from  which  it  sprang." 

There  are  several  papers  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  diaries,  which 
exprees  the  purest  resolves  and  purposes  of  a  noble  youthful  soul ; 
and  through  all  there  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  purest  morality, 
and  severe  seli^judgment. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
stein,  in  April,  1798,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  months  there  before 
Betting  out  on  his  travels  to  EngUnd.  His  chief  aim  in  going 
thither,  beside  the  general  advantages  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  further  prosecution  and  extension  of  his  studies, 
was  to  brace  up  and  strengthen  both  his  mental  and  physical 
energies,  in  preparation  for  active  life.     He  felt  that  the  one 
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needed  bnung,  unoe  from  never  b&ving  been  obliged  to  ngnl&t« 
hu  habits  aocording  to  thoee  of  othera,  except  dniing  the  ihort 
time  that  he  wu  at  Count  SchinuDehnan's,  he  had  become  too 
dependent  on  the  little  details  of  life  ;  and  the  other,  in  order  to 
countetact  a  certain  one-iidednefls  in  his  cast  of  mind  that  had 
caused  him  to  neglect  entirely  the  study  of  natural  objects.  He 
felt  that  he  stood,  n  to  i^eak,  oalside  the  worid  of  realities ; — 
that  nature  and  human  llie — the  Tarioni  functions  of  ciril  life 
which  are  closely  connected  vith  the  internal  economy  of  the 
State,  wen  unknown  regions  to  him,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  Borrey  hefere  he  oonld  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  eztenul  worid,  and  of  the  various  oonditions  of 
humanity,  either  as  a  scht^r  oi  a  statesman. 

His  three  months'  stay  in  Holitein  passed  away  very  hapi^y  in 
the  smnety  of  those  who  wen  dearast  to  him  tw  earth. 


NIEBDHR'8  JODHJTEY  TO  ENSLANI),  AITD  BBSIDBirOB  IN  ION- 
DON  AND  EDINBU&OH,  FROH  JUNB,  ITM,  TO  NOTBMBBB,  ITM. 
—VISIT  TO  HOLSTBIN,  AND  APPOIHTUBNT  IN  COPBNHAOBN, 
UAT,  ISOO. 

Toward  tlie  end  of  Jnue  Niebnhr  Bailed  from  Cuxh&Ten,  to 
Tvliicli  place  lui  &t)iBT  had  accompanied  him,  and  landed,  after  ik 
tediona  voyvge  of  mora  than  a  iroek,  at  Taimouth. 

Of  Ifiebnhr'a  lendence  in  England,  we  have  no  accinmt  but 
from  hifl  letters  to  his  betrothed  ;  no  others  of  that  date  have  been 
preserred.  Those  to  his  parents,  which  were  so  nnfortunatelf 
bnmt,  contained  many  details  of  general  inteiegt  lespecting  En- 
glish politteal  and  civil  institutions,  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  remarkable  individuals.  The  letters  to  his  betrothed  are  of 
a  more  personal  character.  They  a&brd  a  general  visw  of  what 
he  learnt  dnring  his  abaenee,  and  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
it ;  and,  above  all,  a  delineation  by  his  own  hand  of  the  inward 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  nature, 
from  which  we  can  see  how  thoronghly  he  knew,  and  how  gevere- 
ly  he  criticised  himseli^  and  watch  the  stmggles  of  a  noble  spirit 
to  realize  its  highest  aB[riiatioaB. 

In  his  jonmal  there  occurs  the  following  list  of  the  aims  which 
he  wished  mote  especially  to  keep  in  view,  during  his  stay  in 
Loadui  t 

"I  will  (tiiya  to  obt«a  bjr  iMduis  •»^  inqnii;. 

1.  A  more  complete  notion  of  the  conititatian  of  £i^anil. 

2.  A.  fuller  Bcqnauitmiics  with  iti  topogiaphf . 

3.  A  knowled^  of  the  oidinftrr  meuuies,  welshte,  pricei,  &o. 

4.  InfbniUktian  rMpMtiag  the  ohuaoUr,  talsnti,  and  lirea  of  <U>- 

tingnithed  panoni. 

5.  "         "         "     lil«i»iy  ioititalionm,  •doettioD,  ichooU. 

6.  "         "         "     mode  of  life  of  the  diOaieat  elwiM. 

7.  "         "*         "    impoati. 

fl.  "  "  "  Brmr  uid  nt,Tj. 

ft.  "  "  "  bukhi  and  tnde- 

10."  "  "  Ulentnre  of  ^  kinda,  Mitlion  i  pabluhing  ti»de. 

11."  "  "  Salt  and  WMt  Indiei. 
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In  Dkliymple's  librftiy,  to  mtke  cBtBlognem  of  the  Hindoo  booha  mder 

tho  following  Jjeads  : 
(a)   Thoso  concerning  the  Hindoo  niition, 

1.  Hstteri  relating  to  ■ntiquitioB,  biitoij,  uid  DfttiDOBl  clUTKlCT. 
S.  Hlatoiy  of  the  proTincei  uid  of  the  Mogul  Enipiis. 

3.  Uodem  hiatoiy  since  the  fall  of  ditto. 

4.  DesctiptionB  of  singlo  provincea, 
ib)   Those  concemiDg  the  Companjr, 

1.  Ita  ohuteT  and  priiilegea. 

5.  Ita  diiestion,  trade,  and  Enropean  a&aini. 

3.   Ill  ertabliahineDta  in  the  Eaat  Indiea,  their  oonstitntioD  and  ad- 

NiebuliT  became  acquainted  with  m&ny  distrnguiahed  men  in 
England  ftndScotland.  The  finrt  fiiendship  which  he  fonned  in 
London  wu  y/ilh  the  aged  Schoaboni,  who  resided  there  at  that 
time,  iwd  acted  sometime*  as  Sectetaiy  of  Legation,  sometimea  as 
the  Danish  Chaig6  d'Aflaiis,  of  whom  a  spiiited  and  well  written 
memoir  appeared  in  1836,  entitled,  "  Schonbom  and  his  Contem- 
poraries." lie  was  a  Teiy  original  man,  of  lemaikable  talenta 
and  information ;  profoundly  vened  in  ancient  and  modem  sya- 
tems  of  philoHiphy,  and  funiUst  with  the  ancient  writers  on 
mathematics  and  natnral  philosophy.  He  had  been  for  four  years 
Danish  consul  at  Altera ;  vraa  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Klopstock  and  the  Counts  Stolbe^,  and  known  in  his  eaiher 
years  by  several  poems  in  the  Pindaric  style,  which  appeared  in 
the  Deutschee  Musteum  and  other  periodicals.  At  a  later  period 
he  returned  to  Holstein,  where  he  retired  into  private  life.  Hi* 
friendship  with  Niebuhr  subsisted  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  the  depth  of  his  intellect  and 
the  uprightness  of  his  character  which  won  Miebuhr's  respect  and 
attachment ;  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  his  young  friend 
learnt  to  estimate  the  warm  affection  which  flowed  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul  with  almost  youthful  enthusiasm,  while  outwardly  he 
appeared  cold  even  to  LadifTcrenee. 

niebuhr  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many  of  the  political 
characters  of  that  day,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  noted  men  of 
letters.  He  only  availed  himself  of  a  few  of  the  former  class,  hut 
the  latter  procured  him  almost  every  where  a  friendly  reception 
through  the  reputation  which  his  father  enjoyed  in  England. 
Those  with  whom  he  became  most  intimate  were,  in  England, 
Rennel,  Russell.  Marsden,  Banks,  Daliymplc,  Mallet  du  Pan,  and 
some  others,  but  especially  Wilkins,  who  had  been,  from  1760  to 
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1786,  in  tho  civil  Mrrice  in  th«  Eaat  Indiw,  was  one  of  the 
fixinden  of  the  Atifttic  Society  in  Calcutta,  and  has  since  acquired 
oelebrity  by  his  grammars  and  lexicons  of  Sanscrit  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  and  his  translations  of  various  Oriental  wcrics. 
In  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Niebohr's  chief  friends  were,  Flayfkir  (with  whom  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  at  ILome  many  yean  after) — Coventry, 
Bobinson,  Hope,  Gregory,  Hrane,  Rutheribrd,  Walker,  Grant,  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  East  Indies,  and  above  all  Mt.  Scott,  an 
old  friend  of  his  iathet'a  ia  India.  He  became  acquainted  with  a 
great  number  of  his  feUow-atudeuts,  but  formed  no  intimacy  with 
them ;  there  were  only  two  among  them,  named  Moorfaoute  and 
Lambe,  to  wlumi  he  became  really  attached.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  English  men  of  letters  was  only  slight,  owing  to  his 
visiting  London  during  the  lummei  months,  when  nearly  all  of 
them  were  absent. 

Ho  always  retained  a  great  predilection  for  the  English  nation. 
Hint  great  consistency  of  character,  their  general  strict  integrity, 
and  their  great  truthiiilness,  raised  them  in  his  estimatiDn  above 
vvery  other  nation,  excepting  his  own ;  and  therefore  he  waa 
more  disposed  to  Ibrm  lasting  connections  with  individuals  belong- 
ing to  it  than  with  any  other  £»eigners ;  in  fact  moat  of  bis  for- 
eign friendships  were  with  Englishmen. 

The  subjects  which  Niebnhi  principally  studied  in  Edinbui^b, 
were  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences ;  among  the  latter 
chiefly  natural  philott^hy,  cben^stry,  agricnltuie,  and  mineralogy. 
Pbilolagioal  and  historical  studies  he  only  prosecuted,  by  hintwlf. 
and  by  way  of  recreation.  In  these  departments  he  regarded  the 
learned  men  there  as  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Germans.  But 
bendee  the  scientific  knowledge  which  he  acquired  in  the  course 
of  his,  attendance  on  the  college  lectures,  he  gained  during  his 
visit,  thinugh  obeervation,  intercourse,  and  research,  an  insight 
into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  state  machine, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
The  in&rmation  which  be  thus  acquired,  may  certainly  be  ccm- 
siderod  as  the  real  foundation  of  his  political  and  financial  emi- 
nence, although  he  attended  no  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  Got- 
land. Ho  indeed  frequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that  financu, 
considered  in  ita  practical  application,  was  rather  an  art  than  a 
science,  and  could  not  be  handed  down  from  the  profMsoiial 
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ehkir,  bat  vu  only  to  be  bunt  hy  ptnoiud  iuveitigatioii,  tad 
•tndj. 

Niebuhr  often  acknowledged  wiUi  t.hfcnVfulneM  how  mnoh  Bif 
gUnd  had  taught  him.  He  had  preTwuBty  been  only  oapalile  of 
making  saoh  additioiu  to  KU  knowledge  aa  Ite  could  iadn  froa 
oonvenation,  or  booka ;  bow  be  had  leexnt  to  .read  nature  atao, 
and  the  objeoti  that  ^»ke  to  the  eye  alone.  He  felt  too  that  he 
had  gained  mueh  in  eounge,  expodence,  aad  aptitude,  through 
thia  tour. 

He  left  Londim,  towatd  the  end  of  Octc^Mi,  for  Edinbmgh, 
where  he  lemained  about  a  year,  mads  aome  little  excuniou  into 
the  aouthem  part  d*  the  Higblanda,  and  then  letomed,  by  way  of 
Hancbeeter,  Sheffield,  ho.,  to  London,  where  he  only  staid  a  few 
days  on  tht*  ocoaBon.  He  had,  in  the  fint  instojioe,  ibrmed  plaiu 
of  more  extended  travel  in  the  interior  of  England,  chiefly  in 
Older  to  vifflt  the  great  maoufacturiiig  towna  ;  be  aJao  wiihed  to 
have  penebated  further  into  the  Scottiah  Highland i ;  why  these 
aohemea  w«ra  only  partially  earned  into  execution,  will  ap^wai 
from  hii  letten  to  hii  betrothed,  which,  beaidee  Kune  recoIlectioiH 
of  bis  own  verbal  acooimts,  are  the  only  touroe  &om  which  aay 
leoovd*  (^  thia  period  ttf  hi*  hie  have  beoi  obtained. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1799,  Niebuhr  letinned  to 
Bolatein,  and  ipent  the  ibUowing  winter  these  among  bi>  fneuiM. 
In  the  middle  of  Ajoil,  1800,  he  piooeeded  to  Copenhagen,  ^ere 
he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  &om  Count  Sdummelman,  and 
was  reouved  with  great  Idndneaa  by  the  Crown  Fiinoe. 

A  few  weeks  af^  hii  arrival,  he  wu  appnnted  Amomok  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  JBaat  India  Department,  and  uoretaiy  mi.^ 
head  clerk  of  the  ttanding  Comminian  of  the  afiain  of  Baihary 
((H  the  Direction  of  the  Afiicaa  Coqnilales),  with  a  ealary  which 
was  not  indeed  large,  bnt  mfficient  fer  hie  withee,  and  bt  a  quiet 
retired  life,  nioh  as  he  and  hia  Amelia  had  firmly  determined  to 
lead ;  a  life  that  vru  in  aooordanoe  with  thar  taatn,  ai^  fiem 
whieh  they  woe  both  neidved  not  to  dqwrt,  inigiito  of  all  alhm- 
ments  to  Uw  aootniy. 
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XXXIX. 

TO  AJfBLIA. 

CniHATia,  SBli  JtHU,  1TB8. 

Good  mrrnlnti  deuot  I  Tod  ui  moit  iUuty  writing  kt  thia  moiilMiJi 
lad  M  wo  nuLjr  tttusy  onnelTei  litting  oppoalti  to  each  othat :  thia  teat 
of  joor  neunoo  ooniolea  nw  fbi  oui  Mpaiation,  utd  its  feod  effect  will  bo 
Mrsn^eDsd  when  the  compulooir,  priuD-like  inactiTitr  to  which  I  un 
doomed  >t  pteeent  i>  incoeeiled  bj  onoonttoUcd  eotiTity  :  than  I  ebaU  look 
np  to  Jtm  in  thoof^^  to  lee  if  r<'»'  ^wioe  of  latiefMttoti  eote  the  u>l 
^NHi  mf  ferloaatiiet*,  or  f oui  sad  eye  tajm  that  I  have  failed  in  mf  iatf. 

I  hB*e  been  aitting  in  a  little  room  hva  foi  aeveial  hoori  thii  moming. 
which  1  hars  spent  in  nading  an  EngUab  magazine,  and  have  been  Terr 
•gieeahly  nupiiaed  hj  one  of  ita  articles — a  notioe  and  qtedineas  of  a  poem 
that  baa  jnat  oome  out,  "  naiuratia,  oi  NaTal  Bominioo,"  by  H.  Q.  Pys. 
Then  is  a  great  bostle  in  the  houie,  and  the  mingled  ■onnds  of  '■*■'''*  rm 
exTing,  nones  aiiigiDg,  people  shoating,  the  Imtd  voiaea  of  the  EngtishmsD 
oalling  to  the  waiters,  and  the  atiU  more  ceeoiuuling  and  nnintdligUils  oon- 
Tsisation  among  thenueWea,  baa  aa  itauniiig  mn  effect  upon  me,  sitting  all 
alone  in  m?  little  TOon,  aa  the  noise  of  a  let  of  dnmkaids  upon  theic  aober 
comrade.  Ueanwhile,  1  hare  atieadjr  found  that  neoeeai^  U  as  exoellent 
teacher — that  nothing  makes  ds  ao  aotiie  as  haying  no  ona  to  help  us,  so 
discreet  aa  hanng  to  relj-  apoa  ounelvsa  alooe,  so  aettoolleoted  as  feeling  em 
own  indiTidoaUty  ahaipljr  oatlined  off  from  all  oOian^  which  mast  be  the  case 
with  the  attar  strangei ;  and  thns  I  am  fall  of  hop*  that  the  bitter  iKtf  of 
tepaniHoa  will  strangthin  mj  Kiamtted  eonl  aa  muah  as  we  eipec^  and  im- 
meaMljr  [nvigoikte  my  cnargiaa.   That  moat  bsou  beat  oonsolatioB. 

XL. 

LoRDoa,  IU(  July,  ITH. 

I  find  Teiy  Uttle  that  intereata  me  in  the  men  sztemal  appearanoa  area 
of  the  most  remaikable  city ;  and  London,  howeret  little  it  raamUas  onr 
towns,  hsB  estremaly  little  varied  in  itself.  VbA^b,  on  this  aooonut,  I 
tta  not  adapted  fn  a  traTetai,  and  otiU  leea  becaoae  what  is  foreign  has,  in 
general,  little  attraction  or  ralne  for  me. 

The  day  before  yeateiday,  I  presented  my  bther'a  letten  to  Russell,  Een- 
nell,  and  Mallet  da  Pan,  and  enjoyed  a  very  plBsaant  day  in  ooniequence. 
The  two  flrst  are  rery  unaffected,  warm-hearted  men,  who  were  eridently 
glad  to  see  me,  sod  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  me. 

What  Hi.  Russell  has  done,  out  of  regard  to  ray  father,  would  not  often 
he  done  with  us ;  and  it  is  ptthsps  the  main  distinction  between  our 
method  of  treating  a  stranger  and  that  hare,  that  we  more  qniokly  oonceiTS 
»  personal  sttaohment  and  try  to  give  pleasure ;  while  the  Enghoh,  in  ths 
same  oasc^  spare  no  paina  to  be  of  nee,  hot  lesTe  their  friend  to  seek  out 
his  amusements  for  himseU.  Russell  has  had  a  (erar,  and  is  still  taking 
quinine]  he  lo<^  older  than  my  father  and  seems  mseh  more  inlirm 
Mmsthilaa,  ka  task  ma  ysateiday  to  Hi  Jossph  Banks  and  the  British 
Hasemn,  idNM  ha  tKbodMei  ma  to  all  tbe  enratoi*  i  asked  Daliym]^  ts 
tntndaoe  ma  to  tte  meating  sf  tbaj^al  Soaistr,  and  «aidu)d  by  bbo. 
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dnciug  me  to  >  Dr.  Outahorn,  -who  hu  ukad  mo  to  dine  vitli  him  lo-dsf 
Rennell's  kind,  simple,  uiinimted  fue  impreuea  you  atill  inoie  ngrceabl]', 
mad  it  ii  principftU]'  through  him  >nd  bin  diiectiona  thftt  I  cui  obtun  whkt 
may  praie  the  way  to  my  appointment  in  Kiel.  He  hu  a  family,  and 
■pealu  with  so  much  feeling  of  the  happiness  he  enjoys  in  it,  thkt  I  wish 
aboYO  all  things  to  win  his  confidence  and  get  intimate  irith  him-  Huv- 
dm,  whose  hook  is  so  excellent,  seems  jovial  and  open-hearted ;  he  in- 
terests ma  mnch,  and  I  should  fancy  him  a  most  highly  cultivated  man  j 
but  he  Is  probably  too  wealthy  and  too  fashionable  to  admit  me  to  famil- 


The  dinnei  at  the  Eoyal  Society  fully  j(utifi«d  the  sentcnoe  that  bu 
often  been  pauad  npon  such  meetings.  It  wsn  a  fetat,  and  the  convena- 
tion  extremely  indifferent ;  in  fact,  below  the  eyeiy-day  conversatioD  of 
leaniod  men  in  Qermany.  We  must  not  be  unjust  to  oursel-ru ;  It  is  oni 
own  fault  that  we  aia  not  nobler  than  we  are  in  general ;  but  whathai  tka 
Good  and  tha  Baautifal  And  a  temple  in  more  hearts  here  in  England,  is  a 
great  quertion,  and  worth  the  solving,  if  it  can  be  solved.  Every  body 
here  is  in  action ;  idleness  and  half-done  work  are  certainly  less  common 
than  with  us ;  praotioal  ability  is  certainly  more  general — a  false  show  of 
knowledge  rarer  j  a  smooth  flxterior  gains  little  respect  -j  the  word  of  a  mtui 
may  be  depended  on,  and  I  believe  ^e  better  sort  trouble  themselves  little 
about  the  opinion  of  others.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  mediocrity  Is 
very  conunon,  and  is  by  no  means  looked  down  upon  :  that,  as  Schbnbom 
■ayl,  it  is  a  question  whether  genius  is  an  attribute  of  this  nation,  and 
oartain  that  tme  warm-beartedneaa*  is  extremely  rare  ;  a  little  of  tka  fog 
tiiat  "AllwiU"t  talks  abont  seems  very  prevalent — hence,  also,  tha  great 
iikdifference,  tb«  ona-eidedness,  tha  salf-will.  You  see  that  novelty  has  not 
to  raised  my  opinion  aa  to  place  me  in  danger  of  having,  hereafter,  to 
moderate  a  flaming  enthosiasm.  It  would  indeed  need  mnch  to  make  ma 
fael  here  as  in  my  fatherland — to  make  other  advantages  compensate  for 
tha  absence  of  that  harmony  of  sentiment,  wliich  made  me  happy  in  the 
sodety  of  our  friends,  even  before  you  were  mine. 

I  think  that  most  learned  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  look  more  to  the 
anthority  that  a  man  brings  with  him,  than  to  Ma  talents  and  intellect. 
My  father's  name,  which  is  very  celebrated  here,  introdnces  ma  every 
where.  But  I  look  forward  with  plesaura  to  the  time  that  will  transfer  ras 
from  a  rather  too  conapicuons  poaition  to  tha  quiet  of  Scotiand. 

XLI. 

LoHnaN,  mik  Julf,  lT*e. 

London  does  not  exerciae  a  cheering  influence  on  me,  though  1 

have  had  occasional  hours  of  intense  enjoyment  here 

I  owe  my  pleaaantaat  moments  in  London  to  the  arts.  Hy  good  fbrtona 
has  ordained  it  so,  that  a  splendid  collactian  coruiiting  of  paintings  of  the 
Italian  school,  with  some  antique  bnsta  and  vases,  which  ia  about  to  ba 
diaposad  of,  has  bean  on  show  for  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains  pieces 
by  all  the  greatest  masters;  but  alter  the  chif-d'amrti  of  Kaphael,  &c., 

■  InnigkeU.—TbB  term  wBnn.hssn«dness  is  scarcely  an  sdeqoale  franslatlaB 
«f  the  Qnman  word,  ttunuh  perhaps  the  Dsareat  to  tt  oar  language  sfbda. 
/a«rM  implies  depth  and  shuiarin  in  addition  h>  warmth  offealing. 

I  XDwS-b  Leilwa,  a  bwbI,  by  Jaeobi 
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(he  Laonti*  of  GnnciiM  has  fllled  me  with  man  admintion  than  tnj 
thing  elM.  It  wM  Bimoit  the  lint  thing  1  had  fmn  in  England  thut  I 
(alt  a  Ter^  atnmg  impulas  to  descrilte  to  yon ;  bnt  what  words  could  reprn- 
dnee  the  ImpiCHioa  made  by  the  countenance  of  thie  fair,  youthful  matron  ? 
Theas  pataitinga  have  taught  DU,  foi  the  first  time,  how  high  ut  can  riae, 
■ad  bow  great  la  (ta  power ;  and  Ihrlhei,  how  flrst-rate  excellence  alone  is 
WorUi  any  thing  hi  works  of  >rt. 

Tdu  hare  piobatil]'  heard  of  the  Shakspeate  Oalleiy,  wliicb  owes  lla 
Origin  to  ■  lew  pnbliahen  and  picture-dealen,  who  have  bronght  out  a 
■aagniScoDt  editkai  of  the  poet,  wiUi  eopper-plates,  for  which  they  hare 
l^oenntl  drawings  from  the  best  EnglMi  artiita  by  high  payment,  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  patriotiina  <whete  they  hare  It).  Very  few  of  theae  en- 
gianngs  haie  [deased  me ;  but  the  productions  of  a  young  man,  named 
WeataU,  form  ■  dsclded  exceptloa.  He  has  also  drawn  a  seiiei  of  itliu- 
toatlona  to  Hilton,  whioh  indicate  teal  genins. 

I  have  not  seen  nmch  of  3«b3nbom  Ibr  the  last  week  past ;  two  days 
ke  has  been  oat  of  town,  and  on  the  teat  I  have  hatdljr  been  able  to  find 
him  at  home.  On  Sonday  we  had  another  unTenation,  in  which  tn 
VMM  •  gnat  ieal  seam  to  eaoh  other  ;  U  least,  1  hare  concelTed  a  high 
rtapeot  tor  his  philoaotAloal  tliowledge  and  his  eitraocdiuary  acqnaintanoe 
artth  all  the  pUloKfAloal  tad  mathematical  writers.  It  was  intercethig 
to  na  Da  Wateh  hh  boU  intellect  a*  it  played  with  the  exposition  of  my- 
ttKriogy,  erm  when  ke  did  not  interpret  4ie  legends,  bat  only  Imposed  a 
*"— "'"g  en  then. 

If  wo  lived  longw  ta  the  same  nelghboihood — had  I  systematio  knowl- 
edge whidi  I  eould  mally  sail  my  own— Kxmld  I  repay  him  with  the  same 
pnte  lilTat  (all  ptnonal  ooaTenation  may  be  compared  to  piiTate  bank- 
BOtaa,  lAioh  am  TttMelen  beyond  thric  own  nanow  sphere  of  circulation), 
no  doubt  the  battiers  of  Whlc^  I  spots  lo  yon  in  ray  last  woald  gin  way. 

It,  CTcn  wiUi  him,  I  fed  typtewtd  in  ftndinf  a  want  of  persona]  Interest, 
fim  oac  easily  Imagine  bow  mmh  nore  this  is  tiie  ease  with  the  Sngliib. 

The  superfldality  and  insipidity  of  neailjr  ill  tha  convendtions  to  which 
I  hare  UstcDsd,  or  in  whioh  I  have  joined,  is  realty  depressing.  As  lu 
M  I  hew,  little  is  nid  about  poUtloa,  whioh  la  a  ginod  thing — much  better 
than  our  German  mania  fi>r  going  INycaid  oor  depA  on  snoh  inbjects ;  but, 
that  nanatlTe  and  commmplaoea  forBi  the  whole  staple  of  conreisation, 
from  which  all  pbiloaophy  is  exdoded — lint  enthntfasm  and  loftiness  of 
ezpreeaioa  are  entirely  wanting,  dspreeses  me  more  than  any  personal 
neglect  of  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  might  have  to  complain ;  for  of  this 
^T  share  is  not  large,  and  I  bear  it  tajtiy.  I  am,  besides,  fully  per- 
■naded  that  I  shall  And  thing*  Tery  different  in  Sootland ;  of  this  I  am 
aaanred  by  sereral  Sootchraen  whom  I  already  know. ...... 

I  hartt  not  armUed  mys^  at  my  mtTodvctions  to  faablonabie  society, 
■Dd  baaitatt  eonaidanhly  to  expoM  myMlf  to  the  mortifioAtion  of  a  hangh- 
^  roeepthm,  tbongh  It  is  abo  f«MlMe  that  Hiey  night  prooue  for  me  mnrh 


XLU. 

LoimoN,  Wtk  Aiiguil,  17VS. 
. .  Aeally,  hi  numei,  LondoK  la  not  ■  Tery  faitoresting  dty,  and  the 
anMt|Mnt^«U«*MrUtrfialMniMMi.     UOamoming, 
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&om  eleren  oi  tweln  till  towud  fooi,  1  un  st  Sir  lavepb  Buiki's  Ubwy, 
which.  ■•  TB17  liberklly  opensd  to  kll  >chal«n;  on  Thondft)',  during  the 
ume  houis,  1  wu  at  tfint  of  the  lUir*!  SocieC; ;  in  the  kftemoon  I  am  at 
Daliymple'i.  Sii  Jcoeph's  Ubruian,  a  Swede  named  Diyandec,  who  ii 
Tery  cinl  to  every  one,  and  itiU  more  to  me,  ae  a  sort  of  fellow-oounliy- 
man,  becaiue  we  underetand  one  another  when  he  ipeaba  Swedish  and  I 
Duiah,  affordj  me  every  poeiible  facility  in  the  uaa  of  any  book  whioh 
may  be  of  importance  to  me. 

1  am  eitrsmely  aorry  that  I  have  found  no  &iend  inclined  to  take 
me  about,  and  explain  to  me  what  ia  moat  worthy  of  obnerratioi),  nor  to 
remove  by  hia  experience  the  obataclea  which  necesiarily  lie  in  the  path  of 
one  who  ha«  not  beeen  accustomed  to  find  hii  own  way  into  unknown  le- 
giona.  1  regret  that  Schonbom  haa  not  shown  more  ae^  in  thia  reapec^ 
or  perhaps  has  not  a  tufficieut  knowledge  of  men  and  thinE* ;  for  I  feet  that 
this  valuable  time  might  oertairtly  have  been  better  ipent  than  among 
books,  though  I  am  also  perfectly  aware  that  this  mode  of  passing  my  time 
is  tar  better  than  that  of  many  travelers,  who  run  hither  and  thither  and 
look  and  wonder  without  comprehending.  Tauihall,  Eaneleh,  Astlflj'a, 
the  Eoyal  Circus,  &C.,  &c.,  which  one  likes  to  see  as  favorite  amusemeoti 
of  the  publio,  are  scarcely  worth  the  money  and  the  time.  I  have  seen  St 
Paul's,  and  mean  sometime  to  asoend  the  dome,  whence  there  is  a  fins 
view  over  the  (dty.  I  have  also  lately  visited  Westminister  Abbey,  and 
looked  with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon  the  busts  of  so  many  great  nun. 
Bat  how  characteristic  is  the  equally  honorable*  position  accorded  to  so 
many  nameless  and  insignificant  persons  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  dead  I 
What  a  quantity  of  nontense  is  to  be  seen  on  these  venerable  walla  [  One 
man  writes  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  bis  daughter ;  on  anotbec, 
I  think  also  beiongiug  to  a  woman,  there  ia  an  Abyssinian  inscription; 
Chatham  has  an  absurdly  over-burdened  allegorical  monument;  Sidney 
and  Eussell  have  none  at  all,  and  on  Hilton's,  the  man  who  erected  it 
gives  his  own  name  and  title  in  several  lines :  UUton  ia  mentioned  in  the 
qgietest  manner. 

At  Sir  Joseph  Banlu'a  1  have  made  the  acquaintancs  of  Br.  A&elins,  a 
Swede,  who  was  with  Wittstriira  in  Africa ;  he  is  by  all  acoonnls  an  excel- 
lent man ;  his  exterior  gives  me  the  impression  of  sociability  and  sincerity. 
Afiica  arid  the  new  discoveries  there  have  been  the  subject  of  many  ctm- 

voraatbns  with  my  acqauutance 

To  have  some  society  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  Uallet  du  I'ln's.  Xho 
party  there  prcnenlcl  thr,  attiactions  and  the  dsfects  of  true  Frsnoh 
society  ; — interesting  amtcJcytea  were  related  in  well-choaeu  langaage,  bat 
there  w»a  an  utter  absence  of  dignity,  wisdom— all  that  epeaka  to  the 

17th.— I  aaW  last  week  Captain  Bligh,  who  has  introduood  the  Bread- 
fruit tree  into  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  crew  daring  the  first  attempt 
had  mutinied,  and  cast  him  out  in  an  open  boat,  in  which  condition  he  paih. 
formed  avoyageofrasny  hundred  miles.     Ho  has  a  noble  physiognomy . ... 

xcni. 

Lomoic,  TIA  Stptemitr,  ITM. 
Tha  antnmn  drawi  on,  and  the  bright  season  of  the  yui  is  over.     With 
ths  o<dd  feggj  mornings  and  the  dark  evwlnga,  I  hare  gtown  Mrlow  4o»; 
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I  fm]  the  kltentiona  which  the  change  of  the  wetaeia  alwmy  wnb  in  1117 
■tut  too  nuceptibla  oiguiiution.  1  •Jir»3'g  mfftnd  ao  nnder  thew  viuioaB 
chuigei  that  I  osed  to  fmacy  mfMlf  &  new  man  with  vrrrj  Huon  of  the 
je»i,  becnuie  ray  new  aeiuatioiu  uid  emotioiu  were  ao  powerful  Just  when 

high  for  >  time.  It  ema  Dot  deceive  me  now;  I  chi  not  btpii  be  grkteful 
for  ao  deliuiTe  ■  furor.  What  is  good-humor,  wh«t  ia  gayfty  worth,  if  ita 
aouica  a  not  in  ounelrea?  To  find  the  inward  aotuce  is  what  1  strive 
after :  to  lucceed  In  this  endeavor  deiiiaadi  faith  in  the  free  energy  of  the 
will  for  its  support  and  animation. 

Perhapa  the  aenaatioos  produced  by  the  ohangei  of  the  aeaaooa  have 
aome  effect  upon  every  one  whoH  life-thiead  the  Fatea  have  apun  finer 
thin  that  of  eommau  men. 

We  all  ahare  something  of  the  oatoie  of  the  world  which  aurrounds  ua, 
and  an,  perhapa,  in  closer  depeodence  on  it  than  oui  fair  dreams  will 
allow  ua  to  confsaa;  and  the  conacioomeaa  of  this  is  doubtleas  the  moat 
vivid  in  him  who  atrivea  the  moat  eameatly  to  obtain  deliverance  from  it. 
Bat  if  he  can  in  some  meamre  aucceed,  he  will  And  thkt  he  has  gained 
freedom  in  iQuy  other  waya  besides. 

Hy  thonghta  oflen  travel  back  a  year,  when  t  am  almie  and  urraccupied. 
Then,  indeed,  I  saw  a  light;  but  it  waa  a  light  in  a  atorm,  a  flickering 
glow,  the  ann  had  not  yet  riaen  that  has  now  acattered  the  clouds  from 
which  the  atorm  broke. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  political  wiitinp  lately,  indeed,  derated  a 
great  part  of  the  day  to  them.  Now  1  have  got  ao  far  that  I  ahall  aoon 
be  able  to  giro  up  thia  employmsit.  I  hare  groped  into  every  hole  and 
comer  loi  information,  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  very  com- 
plicated politic!  of  thia  empire,  and  of  the  prnent  criaia,  which  to  the  aaper- 
Bdal  reader  mnat  appear  a  tediona  confusion,  barren  of  celebrated  men — 
to  the  careful  examiner,  a  wonderful,  unprecedented,  but  horrible  drama. 
My  heart  has  been  wounded  more  deeply  with  every  step  toward  its  devel- 
opment, and  all  ideal  notiona  of  the  people'a  capability  of  great  thinga  in 
a  atata  of  liberty,  which  were  hitherto  auch  welcome  in&udere,  are  now 
fled  forever.  I  can  not  bear  to  apoil  a  letter  to  yon  with  the  aoconnt  of 
actkma  and  men  which  do  not  concern  ua.  But  becauae  it  has  occupied 
me,  and  becauae  I  shonld  tell  you  all  about  it  if  we  weie  together,  I  will 
aay  thia  much  to  you,  that,  in  the  printed  docnments  of  the  coDspicators,  I 
have  learnt  to  know  men,  who,  while  poaaeaaing  almost  nneqnaled  elo- 
quence, began  a  career  which  lad  them  into  crime,  and  made  them  the  cauoa 
of  deep  misoy  to  numbers  of  their  tellow-citizena  ;  vary  different  men  from 
thoae  who  are  the  objects  of  admiratiDn  to  our  foolaj  extraordinary  men, 
but  man  whoae  eiiatence  ia  the  curse  of  their  country.  The  politica  of 
auch  a  party  ia  something  higher  than  tfanae  which  we  both  diaapprorsd  on 
prlndple,  and  which  I  promised  you  to  handle  cantiously  in  a^te  of  the 
current  of  inclination. 

What  I  have  been  studying  lately  borders  on  history;  it  doea  not  con- 
cern the  color  of  the  garment,  but  tiifl  ahape  of  the  figure ;  but  as  regards 
thia  topic  alao,  1  ahall  aoon  have  reaohsd  my  goal,  and  shall  then  turn  my 
■ttentlon  easily  and  completely  from  tbk  Beld. 

I  contiona  to  derive  much  instruction  from  the  Ubtary  of  the  diatin- 
gnitbad  man  who  haa  tnated  m«  with  to  much  Uodneaa,  but  I  shall  aoon 
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have  atUioed  iJl  the  •dTantage  1  want  from  it ;  that  'u,  I  ihall  havs  ox* 
taid«cl  my  own  iitenrj  knowled^  h  far  u  tiine  uid  Dppoitnnitj  peimlt, 
md  finiihed  a  notion  oC  the  Getmaa  booki  it  amtainn,  which  I  mn  writing 
lot  it>  owner,  aa  the  onir  waj  In  whioh  I  out  in  some  mcuare  repay  hia 

XLIV. 

LoHDtW,  Slii  ScptenhtT,  1798. 

H;  favorite  amnaenumt  here  ii  the  theatre.      In  spite  uf  all  itu 

deCecta  we  hare  notliiDg  like  it  acTosa  the  water.  Many  foreipien,  who. 
In  general,  can  enter  -nr/  little  into  the  spirit  at  any  thing  truly  Engliali, 
And  a  dioHBand  things  hem  to  carp  at,  and  in  truth  there  is  mnnh  to 
criticiiie.  But  hDWevei  hypoehoodiiacal  and  ill-hamore-l  a  man  may  [eel, 
If  he  la  not  too  itnpid  to  undeiatand  a  joke,  the  GnglUh  comic  stage  will 
certainly  pat  him  into  spirits  again,  for  it  is  rich  in  Intcrcating  plays  aud 
olever  aotora.  Tragedy  has  only  two  great  artiita :  Mt6.  Siddons,  who 
played  Lady  Haobtth  lately  in  the  most  elevated  Bty1«,  quite  free  bom  the 
national  fault  of  a  falie  ileclamation  of  the  lerioun  paaHagca,  and  from 
every  impropriety  ol  demeanor ;  and  a  celebrated  actor,  who,  however, 
itatMla  for  bdow  Mra.  Blddons  in  comctneu  of  expression 

XLV. 

J.OHDOH,  sort  September,  I7PB. 
LMt  Suiidfty,  a  heavenly  autnmn  day,  I  went  to  see  Nicolai,  at  Rich- 
mond. We  took  a  boat  across  the  Thamo^  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Twickenham  to  see  Fope'i  garden.  Oh  I  that  I  could  thus  visit  with  yoa 
the  monnmenti  of  those  men  whose  memory  excites  a  Wieh  to  have  lived 
in  their  times.  The  garden  has  been  preserved  unaltered,  as  Pope  laid  it 
ont.  The  monnment  he  erected  to  the  mother  he  so  dearly  loved  is  still 
■tanding;  bat  the  cypresses  that  be  planted  roUnd  It  have  all  died  out 
except  two,  which  still  show  here  and  there  a,  green  shoot.  EedgW  and 
old-fssbioned  flow«>bed>  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  garden,  and  in  the 
centre  stands  a  bovret,  the  treeg  of  which  have  noW  grown  to  a  gigantic 
height,  and,  with  the  lecnUection  of  the  great  liitA  Who  once  trod  this 
sward,  inspire  the  awo  of  a  sacred  grove.  They  Who  will  may  coll  the 
grotto,  the  oool  retreat  in  which  Pope  loved  to  tit  with  hie  most  intitnate 
trienda,  a  toy — to  me  it  was  more.  The  prospect  It  conunandi  must  be 
flowed  by  all  to  be  enchantingly  beautiflil — the  Thames  and  its  incom- 
parahly  charming  banka.  Before  the  grotto  stood  an  old  weepine- willow, 
now  abnoet  dead,  and  propped  up  with  care,  also  from  Pope's  times. 
The  honse  ia  not  shown.  It  la  Inhabited,  and  therefore  frequent  visits 
wonid  probably  disturb  the  occupanta.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  inhabited  ; 
it  ooght  to  be  a  temple  for  the  grove.  The  many  beautiful  views  from 
Uchmond  alio  afforded  me  extreme  del^t. 

XLVI. 
TO  COUNT  UOLTKH. 

Lomoir,  9(A  Oetebtr,  1T98. 

Ton  will  have  heard  .most  of  my  adventures  from  VMj,  wlun 

idto  bMl  th«  Iwp^tM  bt  MMng  yoQ  and  your  wife  again  after  your  joUt     > 
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nef.  Id  fiitore  I  will  mid  lometbiDg  to  ]ron  alto  ta  oppoituoitjr  offera. 
Thu  will  bo  nthec  siibjectiTe  thao  objoctive.  1  know  no  nation  to  whicb 
I  would  Tstbei  belong;  u  >  citiun,  (hui  the  English  ;  not  onljr  on  account 
of  thiir  Conxtltutlon,  bnt  from  my  delight  in  lb<  hftrd-wocking,  kctive  in- 
tsU«ct,  and  the  strong,  stiaight-fbrwud  oommoa  kdm  of  the  thinking 
men.  Mid  beewue  of  the  niperktr,  almrxt  uniTcrskl  oultiv&tian  of  tho 
bnighar  cluB,  1(11011;  to  called,  and,  u  I  betiera,  of  ths  tumera,  who 
might  put  to  ihame  auaj  a  conoeited  uholu,  and  manj'  a  high-bnd,  poU 
iihed  aMtocrat.  Of  the  EngliBh  leholan,  on  tiis  aontiwr,  1  hava  a  mj 
raeiD  opinion ;  1  kmp  to  ray  ueertiao,  that  they  ai*  withoat  oilgiiiali^ ; 
abo,  that  England  can  boast  of  na  tnM  poeli  at  the  pnaent  tima.  And 
yet  literary  roan  an  the  only  people  with  whom  a  foreigner  can  come  into 
cloee  oontaat ;  Ih  only  a  yvry  brilliant  intellect  oi  external  ad'aatagei  oan 
procure  him  admittanoa  to  the  intoior  of  familisL  Thet*  ale  only  open 
to  natiTea,  and  I  think  it  right  ttiat  it  ihould  be  so,  for,  in  tkot,  what  oan 
a  fcreigaer  bring  with  him,  unleaa  he  be  an  eitiemely  diatiugnished  man, 
to  viake  his  friendahip  w^ted,  whan  people  haTe  been  long  anrromided 
with  IrieiuU  aireadyf  I  poaitiTety  ihriuk  from  associating  with  the  young 
men  on  account  of  tbaii  unbounded  diaaolulaneoa,  which  makes  me  feel  that 
I  should  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  BnoourteoDaaeH  and  repnUe  from 
than  than  cordial  friendahip.  You  nee,  therefeie,  dearest  Moltks,  how 
lonely  I  still  am,  for  you  know  that  I  do  not  go  wbere  1  might  bare  tfae 
entr^  if  I  do  not  like  the  people,  and  yon  can  pretty  well  eatimal«  how 
ranch  }  tiouble  myaelf  about  the  scholars ;  anfl  that,  if  I  should  Ilka  to  be 
a  citixen  of  England,  it  would  be  an  eaaential  condition,  not  only  to  bave 
Hilly  unalterably  my  own,  bnt  to  plant  a  colony  of  you  friends  around  us. 
Whether  it  will  be  different  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  a  few  weeks 
will  show  me.  Howerer,  yonr  friand  is  a  uUy  child  to  dislike  England 
-  because  of  the  unpleasantaeas  of  kis  isolated  position.  For  nature  Is  Tery 
lorely  here ;  it  is  oheering  to  see  the  coltiTation  of  the  toil,  and  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  inhabitaala ',  and  the  iminense  aocuraulation  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  reoonrces  tbioughout  the  empire  is  most  m^nifiosnt.  You 
Tory  likely  know  Irom  Hilly,  that  if  Schbnbom  were  not  here  1  (hould  lit- 
erally liTC  in  solitBde.  But  this  biand  I  shall  never  forget,  and  oan  not 
give  you  too  high  an  idea  of  him ;  and  when  I  am  alone,  my  time  is  not 
mated.  I  ha*e  more  than  ever  turned  my  thoughts  inward,  and  striven 
to  attain  mental  freedom;  I  have  begun  to  reflect  more  than  foimeily, 
and  felt  the  need  of  extant  and  completeneaa  of  oaltivation  with  a  force 
that  has  shaken  the  empire  of  indolence,  of  "chaos  and  old  night,"  and 
will  at  last  aanuedly  desboy  it.  I  feel  that  1  SBi  capable  of  great  things, 
and  called  to  perform  them.  I  ban  rowed  to  myaelf  to  clear  up  tha  con- 
ftision  that  has  always  reigned  in  my  mind,  and  to  replace  it  by  order. 
These  eflbrla  will  gain  strength  in  Edinburgh,  whaterer  the  profeaaors  may 
be,  for  if  they  can  not  teacb  me  mathematics  and  astronomy,  I  will  teach 
myself;  and  chemiitry,  natural  history,  and  agriculture  are  indisputably  - 
well  taught  there.  1  ardently  long  to  form  friandsbipa  there,  ascribe  my 
difficulty  in  finding  friends  to  my  own  defects,  and  Mgret  It,  but  in  any 
caa«  mean  to  keep  a  good  courage,  and  leek  /oraard  to  the  time  wAn  / 
thail  it  tntln  happ^  !  0,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  express  this 
confldanoel 
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xLvn. 

TO  AMELIA. 

NiircuTU,  SSd  Oettttr. 

A.  d»]r  of  lait  after  thraa  weuy  days  of  traTeling I  will  take  Um 

bMt  houn  of  to-day  for  you,  and  in  ths  occupation  of  t«Uing  you  all  that 
ii  moat  intemtiiif  aboat  roy  journey,  >eek  the  leating-poiiit  from  vhiah 
to  control  the  whirl  of  continual  change  ;  ■□  1  will  talk  to  yon  tliiH  arening, 
in  the  gloomy,  dirty  inn-parlor,  bnudradi  of  milee  away,  u  if  wo  were  sit- 
ting togsthei  belbre  the  fire. 

The  raodeii  of  traveling  in  EDgtaod  are  very  different  from  thoae  whioh 
are  K)  far  in  uae  among  (u,  u  are  atao  the  posting  regulatioru. 

Open  carriifea  are  wmetbing  unheard  of,  eren  to  the  cauDtry  people,  a* 
far  w  I  yet  know  England  ;  in  Yarmouth  only  a  lort  of  cu  in  lued.  All 
boideiu  are  earrisd  on  caiti  of  an  excellent  build  and  extraordinary  strength 
in  general  with  two  wheel*,  only  the  heavy  wagons  have  four;  the  lot- 
mer,  drawn  by  bom  one  to  four  homea  hameaied  before  each  other  j  the 
latter,  eonietimea  by  eight,  or  perhaps  even  more,  both  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  the  carriage  of  goods.  Even  the  common  people  do  not  will- 
ingly travel  on  foot,  and  I  believe  yon  would  nowhere  meet  fewer  people 
walking,  thsn  bare  in  ths  country.  Hence  you  Bod  remarkably  few  foot- 
paths, either  across  the  fields,  or  by  the  roul-side,  and  in  consequence  the 
country  looks  aUnost  destitute  of  human  beinga,  to  one  traveling  throngh 
it.  Thus,  those  who  do  not  travel  on  horseback,  must  either  travel  by 
poat-chaise,  by  mail,  or  by  stage-coach ;  in  any  caae  you  trave!  in  a  dose 
carriage.  The  fint  are  very  pretty  half-coaches,  holding  two  ;  but  as  they 
ooat  as  much  in  proportion  as  our  extra-post  are  too  dear  for  me.  The 
second  is  a  letter-poat,  a  public  undertaking ;  a  very  rapid  mode  of  oon- 
veyance,  and  safe,  a*  it  has  an  aimed  guard ;  but  inconvenient  from  Om 
■maUnesi  of  its  build,  and  particularly  liable  to  be  upset.  The  last  are 
something  like  our  traveling-post,  but  belong  to  private  individuals.  In 
traveling  by  them  you  have  no  further  trouble  than  to  take  your  place  in 
the  office  fiir  as  far  as  you  wiih  to  go ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach  has 
at  each  stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  English  miles  at  moat  Iroia 
each  other,  relays  of  horaas,  which,  unless  aa  unusual  amount  of  traveling 
causes  an  exception,  stand  ready  harnessed  to  be  plit  to  the  coach.  Poor 
horses  drawing  a  coach  with  six  persons  inside,  tour  on  the  roof,  a  sort  of 
conductor  beside  the  coachman,  and  overladen  with  lugg^e,  have  to  get 
over  seven  English  miles  in  the  hour;  and  as  the  coach  goes  on  without 
ever  stopping,  except  at  the  principal  stages,  it  is  not  surpriung  that  yon 
can  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  in  so  few  days.  But  for  aajr 
length  of  time  this  rapid  motion  is  quite  too  unnatural.  You  can  only  get 
a  very  piecemeal  view  of  the  country  from  the  windows,  and  with  the 
tremendous  speed  at  which  you  go,  can  keep  no  object  long  in  sight ;  yoo 
are  unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place. 

In  a  coach  of  this  kind  I  took  my  place  on  Monday  morning.  I  found 
myself  with  two  females,  one  of  whom  looked  like  a  married  woman.  A 
good-looking  man  had  aooompsoied  her  to  the  carriage,  and  said  a  "Corf 
Utu  ym^"  by  way  of  fkrawell.  The  woman's  face  was  red  with  weeping. 
The  appearance  of  these  women  showed  that  they  could  not  belong  to  the 
WMJOiim  olUMs;  but  llUa  was  provad  by  their  traveling  at  all  in  this 
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mode.  I  could  not,  however,  nuke  ap  m;  mind  to  what  claaa  ther  miglkt 
belong.  Thkt  ia  the  otdinefy  coune  of  thing*  thejr  were  mie  to  be  le 
(pectable  eeemed  certain  to  me ;  *jid  that  wu  the  main  tiling ;  loj  on 
■hort  excunioM  I  bad  often  fomid  mfself  in  the  eune  comch  with  creaturet 
of  a  Tery  diSiieut  kind.  Hcuiwhile  the  tears  oE  the  fiist  woman  dried 
amazingly  fast,  and  her  countenaiice  cleared  up  inetantly.  Thus  I  saw 
that  ahe  wai  eithei  deetitute  of  deep  feeling,  or  had  been  only  pla)riug  a 
part  before.  On  the  road  an  extremely  vulgar  shopkeeper's  wife  got  in 
for  ■  part  of  the  Wfty.  In  Hertford  we  picked  up  aooOiei  companion,  a 
middle-aged  man,  who  at  first  seemed  to  me  iU-bied  but  he  soon  gsve  me 
3,  much  more  bi* orable  impression.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  man  of  rare 
polish  and  sociability,  well-informed,  both  by  reading  and  eipetience,  and 
very  witty.  His  nans  I  did  not  learn,  but  we  parted  at  York  with  a 
frioidly  farewalL  It  is  said  that  the  English  ue  t,  people  of  few  words; 
this  is  only  so  far  tme,  that  they  Would  rather  sit  dumb  than  drag  on  k 
converaatian  by  empty  questions  like  the  French.  Neither  do  they  speak 
without  consideration.  Besides,  fennulas  and  fornialities  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  En^ish  convenation  in  sooiety  than  in  the  French,  which 
is  much  more  unfettered.  This  oonventional  politeness  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  acquire,  and  henoe  I  always  Gael  embarrassed  with  strangers. 
Hy  companion  poesessed  it  completely,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  me 
lorget  my  deficiencies  In  this  reapeet. 

On  Hmday,  as  long  as  daylight  Isflted,  otir  road,  after  leaving  Middle- 
sex, with  ill  hedges  fiill  of  trees,  and  long,  low  hills,  and  town-built 
housee,  lay  through  Hertfordshire,  whose  not  very  fertile  soil,  though  ren- 
dered &uitful  by  most  ekiUful  cultore,  yields  no  pioBt  to  the  husbandman, 
and  then  throng  barren,  heathy  Bedfordshire,  with  ita  miserable  villages. 
In  Nortitamptonsbire,  which  did  not  seem  raudi  better,  nightfall  interrupt- 
ed my  abservatioDS.  In  Stamford,  the  first  town  in  Lincolnshire,  I  could 
perceive,  by  the  moonlight,  evidences  of  considerable  importance  and  beau- 
ty. The  whole  country,  a  rich,  level  pasture  ground,  evinced  prosperity, 
and  when  the  daylight  a&bnW  a  distinct  view  of  Hie  rich  county  of  Not< 
tingham,  my  eyes  were  greeted  vritii  such  a  spectacle  of  oniversal  rural 
prosperity  as  I  had  never  before  seen  ;  a  multitude  of  little  peasants'  cot- 
tages, all  smiling,  built  of  bricks ;  here  and  there  a  larger  and  roomlet 
one  ;  every  thing  finished  to  the  last  degree.  Probably  many  foreigners 
imagine  the  whole  of  England  like  this ;  but  even  an  unromantic  ex- 
pectation would  be  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  the  dirty  huts  and  the  un- 
fruitful district  mentioned  before ;  huts  to  which  I  diauld  prefer  many  a 
serf's  dwelling.  But  thioughoot  there  is  not  a  field  on  the  way  nnindosed 
and  wild. 

XL  VIII. 

BniMBDRint,  Btd%Tiay,  3T(i  October. 
I  arrived  here  about  half-past  eleven  to-night.  The  last  day's  journey, 
116  English  miles,  was  the  most  dissgceeabis  part  of  the  whole  way. 
From  early  in  the  morning  it  was  damp  and  gloomy ;  in  the  aRemoon  it 
Tooned  heavily.  I  never  saw  a  mora  striking  contrast  than  ia  presented  by 
the  two  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Northumberland  was  much  more  beautiful 
than  I  expected,  although  without  wood,  like  all  tliis  part  of  England. 
Bsswiok,  whioh  ia  on  thin  side  of  the  liver,  is  in  ma  reapeot  sopeiioc  ta  tb* 
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irnnn'™  towna  of  poor  aonnblH,  dkgnitiaglj  iiitf,  ud  immaditteljr  b*- 

jrond  the  tova  you  entai  a  wild  country,  klmoat  entiiely  deotitute  of  enlti- 
Tatioii.  Thii  diitiict  fliteudB  to  Dmibu,  t,  diituM  of  aifht-uid-tinDty 
nulea.  High  hlUi,  bua  ud  drewy,  with  deep  nuwry  vkUcyv,  mni  UT«  »U 
an  unpenatiabla  miat.  Uora  in  my  neit.  1  buve  mads  acquaintaiic*  oa 
tha  way  with  a  young  mBdicai  itodaat,  bota  Sheffisld,  named  MooihouM^ 
and  we  ihalL  Y«iy  likely  lodge  togethei.  The  lectntei  begin  on  Wednes- 
day. I  have  leau  uotluag  of  Hu  town  yet,  but  now  I  alull  run  Out.  The 
country  ia  ao  nupuAtia  that  I  ihall  oeitiinly  taata  new  pleaannt  ken 
Faiewell. 

XLIX. 

EnuiagBim,  aid  Octeitr,  ITM. 
I  hare  JD>t  oamabaok  Dram  aionn4to  fi>nr  of  the  opening  lectorea  giTen 
to^ay.  An  sxcallent  praotj^  haa  been  aatablialwd  here,  of  reading  an  is- 
trodiu^ry  lecture  aome  daya  before  the  regular  oommenoement  of  the  coorae 
of  initruction,  which  i*  open  to  the  pHbllc,  and  gives  an  intelligent  heaier 
a  eomplete  nation  both  of  the  talenia  and  atjla  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the 
Tiewi  and  comprehaniivaiieaa  with  whioh  ha  will  handle  hii  eoienca.  Thia 
day '■  apecimenB  have  oonTinoed  me  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  repntatioB 
of  thia  UniTCnuty  ii  fully  deserved,  and  (hat  the  PrDleaaon  here  are  all  I 
could  wiih  aa  men  of  profound  insight,  thorough  mutery  over  theii  inbjecia, 
and  admiiable  deliTsry.  1  oau  not  aay  thie  of  all  of  them ;  one  Kobinsoo, 
the  Piofeaaoi  of  Natoial  Fhiloaophy,  waated  hie  time  with  very  auperfioial 
rematlu  on  the  ocifin  and  value  of  the  iicioncea,  and  fiuthei  with  very  lUb 
eeaaonabla  iuveotiveB  againat  modem  philoaophy.  Uowevei,  we  must  not 
be  too  faatidioua,  if  we  want  to  team  ;  and  the  acienoe  of  natural  philoaophy 
poWBaoea  enfficdent  aaieguacds  against  the  oonaequencei  of  mch  deflMta  in 
the  exhibitiaD  of  iti  prinoiplea  j  attention  and  judgment  will  be  able  to 

■nob  a  chair  without  as  eminent  acquaintance  with  hia  aoience,  I  ehall 
willingly  rank  myaalf  among  hia  heaiars.  Ike  other  Profeaaot,  whom  I  can 
accept  aa  ao  inrtiuctoi  with  unqnaliOed  aatiifaction,  ia  Dr.  Hope,  the  ana- 
oeaa<«  of  the  vsoeiable  Di.  Black,  whoae  advanced  ago  pieventa  him  bonk 
tvmtiiniing  hia  labori.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  a  more  conciae,  oom> 
pletc^  and  deal  (arvey  of  a  acienoe  than  that  witlr  whioh  be  opened  tha 
conrao  on  chemistry.  He  divided  it  into  its  diffeieut  bianchea  aa  an  art 
and  a  aoience,  aocurately  defined  ita  limita,  pointed  out  its  special  intereit, 
•nd  that  which  it  deiiTed  &sm  its  application  to  the  various  purpoaea  of 
life  and  the  arta,  ita  use*  and  abuaeo,  with  maaterly  akill.  The  two  othera, 
Ot.  Jamea  Home  and  the  celebrated  Gregory,  I  beard  accidentally  in  ao. 
companying  my  good  friend  and  fcUow.Iodger,  who  is  Btudyitig  medicine. 
The  farmer  I  jndg«d  to  be  quite  a  new  begimiei,  both  from  hin  own  ei- 
preuiona,  and  the  style  of  hia  delivery,  which  was  too  rapid  and  timid  ;  ha 
seemed  to  me,  however,  an  excellent,  correot  thinker.  The  latter,  with  a 
vaoerablo  mien,  and  an  excellent  delivety,  seemed,  aa  f ar  ae  I  could  judgs, 
quite  equal  to  the  reputation  which  he  here  enjoys.  Casnai  expressions 
betrayed  a  noble  mind.  So  much  for  thia  moining'a  observations,  whioh 
Will  give  yon  aa  good  an  acqualntNioa  with  the  nnivereity  aa  I  poaeeaa  my- 
aaJt  It  haa  greatly  raised  iny  spitita.  It  itrsngtheua  my  oonviotion  of  t^ 
jMopiiatgr  of  my  da^aicn,  and  aaiiBaHa  na  to  canr  it  oat  with  aamsaHiwi. 
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An  uoeipectad  eiicnmituica  hu  obliged  mo  lameirhat  to  kller  my  plia 
toi  the  employna«nt  of  my  time.  Rutlwiford,  Coveutty,  lod  Wdkai,  whoM 
lactutM  on  nktuikl  bittoiy,  botany,  uid  kgiiculture,  1  eipected  to  hew, 
givs  theii  counei,  quite  apkrt  (nun  the  scmdemioal  siruigaineDta,  during 
the  lummei,  begionuig  in  M%y.  At  firit  it  wu  a  ■ertotu  vexation  to  loe 
to  hear  thi*,  but  I  soon  cesolved  lathci  to  give  up  or  (hoiten  my  tcavela  in 
the  province^  and,  during  the  winter  ae  wali  as  uumner,  to  give  a  cloaer 
application  to  a  araaller  nombar  of  aubjeota.  You  know,  liowever,  that  hi 
any  eaaa  Ootobei  will  remain  the  lataxt  period  for  my  tetuin. 

Edinbuifh  ia  iueredibly  cheap  in  oompariKHi  with  London — even  ohaapar 
Uuui  Copanh*g«a.  1  have  a  *ery  nioe  apartment,  with  firiog,  foe  aeven 
ahillings  a  week ;  coals  do  not  coit  much  her* ;  in  aommer  I  ahall  only 
bave  to  pay  five  ahilliiiE*.  The  young  mediaal  atudent  who  Uvea  with  ma, 
it  ma  intalligent  and  hooeat  fellow)  we  dine  together  at  home,  frugally 
and  cheaply.  I  shall  have  a  turn  lift  now  from  my  allowance  for  tka 
putchaaa  of -books  and  philosophical  inatromeala.  One  is  not  reatricted  by 
fuhian  here  as  in  London.  The  nativea  of  every  olasa  are  diatinguiihabla, 
not  to  tluir  advantage,  by  the  careleaanees  of  their  attire ;  and  the  atndenta 
are  aa  lai  removed  from  ^English  neatnesa  aa  onr  young  men.  It  has  taken 
my  fitnoy,  however,  and  I  mean  to  keep  (aithfiil  to  it ;  but  1  have  availed 
myaelf  of  the  liberty  of  we>4ing  my  hair  plain.  In  London  a  haifdresaei 
coata  nine  guineaa  a  year.  I  shall  put  off  the  remainder  of  the  aooouut  id 
my  jaumajr,  the  desciiptiaa  of  Edinburgh,  and  much  beiidea,  till  my  next. 


Edikbuboh,  UA  Ntmtmier,  1798. 

To-morrow  begin  the  lecturee  I  mean  to  attend,  and  with  them, 

the  regular  arrangement  of  ray  atudiei ;  and,  if  it  is  poaaible,  the  long-in< 
tended  daily  continuatlbn  of  a  letter  to  you :  with  the  tame  intent  I  will 
employ  theae  houn  in  giving  you  a  full  account  of  what  it  maksa  me  happy 
to  think  of. 

You  ramnnber  the  letter  to  Franoia  Soott,  ths  old  friend  of  my  father,* 
and  how  wc  reckoned  on  hii  reception  of  me,  if  he  should  be  atill  living.  I 
■ooD  learnt  where  a  nun  of  thi*  nanio  reeided,  and  aa  he  was  diatinguiihed 
from  the  boat  of  men  bearing  Ote  aame  name  hare,  by  being  of  higher  rank, 
and  batter  known,  be  seemed  to  ma  voy  likely  to  be  the  aame  person,  and 
although  there  was  atill  the  poasibility  of  a  mistake,  which  would  have 
brought  me  into  a  very  diaagreeabla  position,  I  felt  an  unaommon  desire  In 
vaotiue  OD  the  step.  So,  yeatetday  morning,  I  walked  to  the  house.  While 
I  waa  in  the  act  of  making  inquiriea  to  see  if  it  were  my  man,  and  ws« 
just  aeodiDg  the  maid  in  with  my  lather's  letter,  on  the  cover  of  which 
several  circumatancea  of  his  life  were  mentioned,  to  distinguish  him  fnna 
any  otliei,  out  came  Mrs.  Scott,  and  made  me  certain  at  once  that  it  was 
the  very  man  I  aought.  She  invit«d  nte  into  the  parlor  in  a  very  friendly 
way  i  where,  indeed,  1  did  not  find  him,  as  he  waa  gone  out  into  the  oity, 
but  she  received  me  quite  cordially  without  waiting  for  hia  return,  and 
pcomiaed  me  that  ho  would  be  at  home  to-day  between  the  hours  of  service. 
Nota  btnt  in  passing  i  there  ia  op  nation  that  can  be  compared  to  the  Scotch 
for  I^ty ;  they  not  only  go  to  church  mry  Sunday,  but  to  both  ths  serv- 
Ka«i  and  all,  high  and  low,  conclude  the  day  of  reat  with  piayei  and  sing- 
■  The  alder  Klababr  bad  known  him  ta  Baaakay. 
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log.  At  this  honi,  therefore,  I  found  the  venarabls  wfaite-haired  old  mta  j 
bMida  hlnuel^  hii  wife,  ■  young  lul;  who  neemeil  to  be  Mb  dsughler,  t, 
grown-up  fooag  mui,  tad  two  boys,  «J1  eridently  his  Ismily.  They  kU 
•eemed  «t«i  to  hive  looked  forward  to  my  eonung,  u  if  1  Were  ta  eipset. 
ed  friend.  The  mother  greeted  me  u  being  ftlieuly  ui  uiquuntiiiDce,  md 
flu  old  father  received  rae  with  the  whole  fervor  of  English  cordiality,  when 
It  ia  aiouMd  from  the  depths  in  which  it  ordinaiiily  oonceals  itself  in  tboM 
who  have  not  quite  starved  it  out.  He  inquired  with  great  earueatneas 
■boat  all  that  conoeroed  my  father ;  the  letter  had  given  him  an  unhoped- 
br  (urprise,  for  hs  thought  that  my  father  bad  been  long  dead.  In  the 
eoune  of  this  convenation,  the  whole  family  gradually  left  the  room,  and 
when  we  found  oumelvea  alone,  he  began  to  apeak  of  my  objeotii,  and  to 
open  his  heart  to  me  about  the  poaition  of  a  young  man  at  this  nnivenity. 
Ton  will  readily  imagine  that  these  eibortationa,  which  were,  and  could  ba 
only,  addraasad  to  my  age  and  ita  uaual  characteriatics,  did  not  wring  my 
oonscience  {  for,  certainly,  at  my  age,  It  ia  impoasible  to  b«  leaa  liable  to 
fall  into  youthful  eiceeaea  than  I  know  myself  to  be  ;  but  the  noble  old  man 
Bpoka  with  such  a  tender  anxiety,  referred  so  solemnly  to  his  parental  cares, 
and  bia  truat  that  he  should  keep  his  children's  hearts  pure,  and  then  con- 
oladed  with  tba  worda,  "  You  are  far  from  your  paronts  and  your  friends ; 
look  upon  me  aa  your  father,  thia  family  aa  yonr  own ;  I  ahall  regard  7011 
aa  my  own  child.  However  hard  yon  work  you  will  have  leiaure  houra, 
and  need  recreation ;  aeek  it  among  us.  I  am  at  home  myself  every  even- 
ing almost  without  exception,  but  if  I  should  be  out,  my  wife  will  be  glad 
to  see  you ;  and  if  you  like  music,  my  daughter  plays  and  sings.  My  eldest 
son,  who  ia  nearly  blind,  but  an  excellent  youth,  will  be  happy  to  go  out 
with  yon  or  converse  with  you."  He  was  so  moved  that  he  dried  hia  eyea, 
and  it  ooat  ma  aome  trouble  to  repreaa  my  own  tean.  We  ahook  hands, 
•od  I  entered  in  thonght  a  new  home.  ' 

Say,  dearest  Amelia,  is  not  this  a  happiaeaa  beyond  all  poaaible  expecta- 
tion ?  What  accident  could  we  have  fancied  probable,  that  would  so  in- 
ftaotly  have  removed  all  that  ia  Buapicionx  (eapeoially  to  an  Engiiah  family) 
in  my  youth  and  present  position,  all  that  isolatea  me  aa  a  foreigner,  all 
the  iosignifioance  of  my  obscurity,*  and  opened  cormectiona  to  ma  in  which 
my  personal  sympathy  will  not  be  regarded  as  intrusive,  my  worth  not 
■osaaured  aimply  as  an  attentive  or  intelligent  listener ;  in  which  sympaUiy 
and  intercourse  may  creata  an  enduring  bond,  and  Uie  sight  of  a  happy 
tamily  preaent  the  image  of  what  the  future  promiaea  to  u>. 

1  am  without  a  doubt  aa  to  my  progreaa  in  all  the  branches  of  acieneo 
and  cultivation  that  lis  before  me ;  for  beaidea  mathematici,  astronomy. 
phyaioa,  and  chemistry,  1  wish  to  pay  partlculu  attention  to  the  art  of 


Uy  connection  with  my  dear  fellow  inmate,  too,  takes  a  more  and  more 
brotherly  character;  and  when  I  have  labored  conacientiously,  a  few  houra' 
converaation  with  the  old  man  and  hia  children  will  re&eah  me  and  maks 
a  new  man  of  me.  And  then  post-day  will  bring  your  letter,  and  per- 
hapa,  if  we  remind  our  friends,  I  may  get  tomethmg  from  them  besides. 
So  this  is  my  present,  and  my  immediate  protpect  for  the  future  ! 

1  have  only  two  oouraea  of  lectures  to  attend  aa  yet,  one  by  Dr.  Hope, 
•  TiattHloiigkal,  Ut«»llj  ittdletinta  i  the  POt  having  yet  tocoupliahed 
any  dead  worthy  la  b«  namad. 
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tha  othei  hy  Ftofewoi  KoUiuaD.  Tbs  flnt  ii  eKcellent.  It  will  glre  m* 
■n  opportunitf,  one  wk;  oi  othet,  of  leuniDg  phjnioa,  for  whick  I  havs  k 
gnat  inclination.  Playfaic  has  not  j'at  begun  the  higher  matbematw*, 
but  will  do  no  on  Wedneiday  ;  he  will  be  m;  third  tutor.  About  taking 
more  1  heaitat«.  My  undentandiug  cooniela  me  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  hearing  Honioe'i  anatomfj  but  mj  [eelingg  loathe  it.  Should  it  be  the 
oeceuaiy  piioe  of  Stewart'i  and  Tytlet'a  eociet;  to  attend  their  leetutes,  I 
•  ravf  reeolve  to  pajr  it ;  but  with  tbem  my  lectuiea  would  mount  up  to  liz, 
uid  the  oonaequence  wonld  be,  that  mj  dailf  hours  of  M^dy  must  riie  to 
more  than  tweirs,  which  seenu  with  me  to  be  ttie  limit,  if  not  of  phj'iical 
■(raogth,  at  all  areata  of  the  powet  of  thinking  for  myielf.  I  haTS  begun 
to  study  matbematica  by  mjTBelf  with  sucoBH,  and  mean  to  make  constant 
■so  of  the  beaotiful  obaerTatory,  whioh  >■  situated  on  a  roakf  hill  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city. 

1  piomisad  you,  last  time,  some  little  scoonnt  of  the  pleasant  fellow- 
lodger  with  whom  an  uneipected  chance  hM  thrown  me  together.  Bo 
not  ptctufe  him  to  yoniself  possossiog  genius,  or  with  astonishing  and 
oomprehenaJTe  leaming;  no,  fancy  him  with  the  more  fortunate  endow- 
ments of  inexhaustible  TiTacity,  onweaiied  actiTity,  with  a  oareless  modea^ 
as  regards  hiroselt  and  yet  coiuiderablg  acquirements  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  a  very  warm  heart.  He  is  a  native  of  Sheffield,  a  place  where 
the  very  genecd,  but  very  equable  eultivation  of  the  inhabitants,  is  par- 
ticularly bvorable  to  the  strsngtherung  of  a  sound  understanding.  A 
striking  trait  in  his  character  is  a  too  credulous  good-nature,  which  always 
falls  into  any  ourmingly  laid  snare;  and  an  Invincible  pertinacity  in  his 
good  opinion  of  people  whom  he  has  once,  although  miet^enlr,  begun  to 
respect.  With  such  a  nice  fellow,  who  would  not  be  a  warm  friend  t 
And  I  believe  we  both  consider  each  other  as  friwida  already.  He  is  not 
the  only  scquaiotanoe  I  hftve  here  among  the  young  men  ;  there  is  one  of 
his  friends  whom  I  will  tell  you  about  in  my  next,  only  too  unlike  him  in 
purity  of  heart 

LI. 

ItU  Novtmher,  1791. 

In  tbs  very  first  days  of  out  acquaintance,  my  ftiend  Uoorhouse 

began  to  speak  of  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  had  been  her*  some  months, 
but  whom  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  And  out.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  and  burning  with  ambition  to  win  ■  name  for  him- 
self in  literature ;  with  this  view  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  Germany, 
to  learn  our  language,  and  study  our  literature  most  thoroughly,  and  Ihfn 
to  introduce  it  to  the  English  public.  This  sccount,  of  course,  made  me 
curious  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  my  good  friend  hsd  found  him  out,  he  in- 
vited him,  in  the  first  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  the  ac- 
quaintance would  be  a  mutual  acquisition,  to  take  a  place  at  our  table, 
and  hire  a  room  next  to  mine;  piopossls  to  which  the  other  willingly  as- 
sented- Bnt  in  spite  of  his  eourteouBnesB,  our  flrst  oonversatian  gave  me 
a  repugnance  to  the  stranger.  I  saw  in  him  a  man,  who  in  early  youth  (he 
is  more  than  a  year  younger  than  1)  had  nipped  all  virtue  in  the  bud,  and 
trodden  It  under  foot ;  and  cultivated  and  availed  himself  of  some  superfi- 
cial reading  in  the  French  materi^istic  philosaph]>,  to  cast  a  mantle  of 
...  ^  foil  of  in -" 
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tndiotioiu  in  hia  thoagkia  wul  actioiu ;  out  willieiit  naming,  not  wWtowt 
BOJtiiatKiii,  but  u  fu  removed  from  a  thinker,  whkb  i*  ths  wpataUcn  ke 
•^Miallf  a&fwta,  ai  fKm  toy  aocamplUhment  Id  the  woild.  Yon  oan 
iMuy  that  the  proapect  of  baiiDg  him  loi  a  dail^  compaoion  and  a  next- 
doer  neighbor,  wta  any  thing  bat  agnxiabla.  Ha  ia,  indeed,  a  itrange 
feUow ;  for  initaOM,  honible  expiaBaiona  and  snaooonntable  behanor, 
ve  bllowed  br  aaaerrationi  of  Ua  good.will,  and  damaoitratiDiu  of  liking 
(Od  kindoeaa. 

The  aeooud  itnngei  at  onr  tkbls  ia  an  old  friend  of  my  liillow-lodger— 
a  young  man,  aocoiding  to  hit  own  acoonnt,  given  to  exeeaaei ;  in  whom, 
bowever,  Uiere  atill  lemaina  k  k>va  of  the  noble  and  beMitifnl ;  and  aa  ba 
is  an  hoDoiable  and  tnutworthj  man,  he  i*  not  penoDallj  offenaive  to  me, 
hmrerer  nocb  tbs  convaraation  ia  ao,  vihicb  pievaiiB  among  people  of  ancb 
a  eui.  Ia  England  you  wonld  Kek  almoat  in  vain,  I  think,  fo>  the 
watmth  and  depth  of  beling  wbiob  characteiiis  oui  &iendshipa  in  Oei- 
manyj  iaolation  ia  the  natural  poaition  to  a  young  man,  though  in  indi- 
vidual caaea  liigh  eataem  and  veneration  may  call  forth  warm  eipreoaion* 
of  attaclunmt,  particularly  in  abaaaca.  1  only  wait  an  opportunity  to  aot 
myaelf  at  liberty  by  unlooaing  a  bond,  which,  like  many  othara,  promising 
advantage  at  fliat,  tbreatena  to  tianafona  itaeU  into  a  chain 

23d.  I  have  aeen  the  Sootta  three  tluea  ainao,  and  their  flrat  rmsaption 
(bowed  auoh  eaineat  kindneaa,  that  it  ia  almoat  (Dperfloona  to  lay,  that 
with  them  I  look  forwatd  to  an  unahangeabla,  not  an  inconatuit  aikd 

Tbs  atriot  and  rather  pedantic  piety  of  the  whole  family,  cauaea  ms 
■oms  embarraaiment ;  atiU  this  qnaiily  aeama  to  me  truly  worthjr  of  re- 
ipaot,  partioulaily  in  the  father]  and  I  vrish  and  intend,  as  far  aa  1  oaa 
with  ainoetity,  to  conform  to  the  Kirk.  1  ahonU  not  like  to  grieve  the  eld 
man,  and  at  all  events  my  ideas  harmonize  muoh  mora  vrith  bis  than  wMh 
those  of  the  English  infidels. 


I.  IBli 
flBtabl. 
entries,  but  the  bonds  which  bold  them  together 
are  juat  aa  much  weaker  and  alighter.  Some  axceptiona  may  be  made,  aitd 
(although  kindneaa  and  frieodahip  can  not  properly  be  aaid  to  m^e  ui  ex- 
oaptioD  when  wg  are  speaking  of  life-giving  enthusiasm)  not  many  of  our 
fellow-oonntrymeo,  brought  up  in  avary-day  life,  woold  be  capable  of  feeling 
and  eipceuing  auoh  hearty  sympathy  and  oordiality  aa  Hr.  Scott'a  treat- 
ment of  me  displaya.  £ut  I  have  never  wibienad,  nor  heard  of  family 
li&  fall  of  deep  and  tender  affection,  noi  of  a  bear^,  eatbuaiastio,  mntual 
oonfldenco  between  yoimg  men.  I  haves  indeed,  though  very  rarely,  bean 
told  of  ardent  love  between  married  peo)^,  which  expressed  itself  throu^ 
the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the  aurvlvor ;  bat  evao  this  lavs  led  to  no  results, 
for  in  other  rapeols  they  retained  the  aame  indifference  to  all  that  appear* 
to  na  of  the  highest  value.  Every  young  man  has  a  orowd  of  brieuds; 
taideed,  any  one  oan  bavs  as  many  aa  he  likes.  But  this  aort  of  fhendihip 
eonaiala  aimply  and  aolely  in  a  taste  for  paying  each  other  long  and  frequent 
viaita,  and  then  killing  the  time  together  either  in  iriid  excewea,  or  in 
■M^  QmY«a|>tien,  or  boUtaioBs  meniiiMat.     !  have  nmatkad  and  prowl 
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bj  ciporinuie,  what,  padikpa,  will  Batoiiiih  f  oa,  thkt  it  iiWTin  tkjf  ■ti«nf 
Ic  >  J<miS  £tifli^inuD  Ibr  >  yoimg  nun  to  ipekk  o(  hi*  kbwnt  ftiaada 
with  wurath,  mud  to  occupy  himulf  with  thought*  of  thsm  in  hla  Mlitu^ 
humn*  hour* ;  uid  to  tbu  void  in  thsii  heut*  and  iiiu{;iD>tiaiu,  peihkpa 
theii  niuieiMl  lirfntinmnMi  nujr  be  in  great  meuuie  uciibad.  Thsj  u« 
Mily  happy  in  tha  anjoymant  of  •eoiual  plMUtmaa.  Xhef  an  nmcli  nun* 
Madj  and  obli^fiiiK  in  nnideitahing  troubLe  fbi  thair  aoqnaintanoa  than  wtt 
Biu^y  ate ;  but  it  if  bo  great  merit  in  them ;  bodily  actiiity  ia  an  enjoy • 
niaat  to  than,  and  they  are  aoouatomad  to  it  bf  theii  whole  ednoatiaa  and 
nude  of  Ufa.  I  have  iketohad  thia  piotnie  from  my  own  aipariaace,  and 
add  that  it  ii  meiertkaleaa  true,  that  the  Englieb,  on  the  average,  an  worth 
mon  than  poopla  of  a  oorrecpondiiig  claaa  whom  we  aea  at  home;  becaUM, 
In  the  Bnt  place,  witk  tba  eioeptian  of  contemptible  idlan,  thay  haidlf 
•Tu  aia,  oi  like  to  be,  without  employnumt ;  and  lecondly,  they  qoiokljr 
obtain  a  ptactieal  aoquaintancs  with  a  subject,  becawa  thaii  imaffination 
doea  not  divide  and  diatraot  tbeii  attention  by  preaenting  other  intenating 
objects ;  beaidea,  they  would  be  without  a  atanding  oi  a  pio&eiion  if  thef 
were  not  active  in  thia  way,  the  example  of  which  they  eee  eveiy  when 
around  than. 

Of  the  fooale  lex  1  eao  not  ipeak  from  my  own  knowledge ;  out  of  Hi. 
Scott'a  family  1  have  not  had  ao  much  aa  one  long  oonvanation  with  Ay 
lady ;  1  have,  however,  laen  a  oonaidarabla  number,  and  fonod  them  ex* 
tremely  oommonplace.  Oa  the  whole,  women,  though  tieated  with  eotii- 
puloui  politeneaa,  ace  veiy  little  bonoted ;  and  fiiw  man  have  any  idea  that 
their  convdraation  can  be  an  agreeable  recieetioB.  In  famjliea  wbeie  &ea> 
dom  ptevaila  between  the  young  people  of  both  aeiai,  and  ia  conSaed  within 
thaliiniteof  propriety  (over  which  aitrict  watch  iakept),  the  whole  pleaaun 
of  theii  intaroourae  cousiata  in  pert  jeating,  dancing,  and  fim,  juat  calculated 
topkeaaaaudllBed  empty-headed  frivohty.  In  partiea,  the  ladiee  alwaya  keep 
tocathar^  and  beymd  certain  preeoiibed  Ibrmalitiea,  are  treated  with  peifeot 
indiflBreaoe  -,  it  wonld  excite  the  greateat  attention,  if  the  leaat  intareal 
v«n  pereeptiUe  in  the  converaatian  of  two  young  people  with  each  othar. 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  ain^  which  waa  to  complain  to  you  how 
little  benefit  I  derive  Crom  the  partiet,  and  the  extended  circle  of  acquaint, 
aooe  into  which  the  point,  cooaiating  of  one  aingle  family  and  a  few  friends, 
haa  e^snded  itaolf,  in  spite  of  lay  eflbitB  to  the  contrary. 

In  other  req>eota,  my  peace  is  mors  secure  againit  disturbance  from  such 
■ourcaa  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  my  industry  doe*  not  Bag.  My  oon- 
soianM  does  not  make  ma  a  ttafit  reproach  on  this  point.  1  hasten  to 
ooncliidsi  I  Isavfl  this  letlM  nnwiUingly  becauae  it  givcams  the  aemblanoa 
«f  a  talk  with  yon. 

LIII. 

EDIRBDIia^  aSlk  Dtctmbtr,  1708 

U  it  ware  poaeihla  to  faifnte  Into  my  friends  here,  in  addition  to 

their  many  good  qualitiei,  wmuwhst  of  the  higher  interest  which  is  so  nat- 
ural to  UK,  I  would  not  complain  of  tho  Interruptions  they  cauie  me;  but 
to  that  they  are  dead,  and  if  yon  can  bring  them  so  far  as  to  allow  you  to 
speak  ool  of  the  fuUneaa  of  your  heart,  without  muunderetiinding  and  mis- 
interpreting you,  you  an  made  to  feel  that  you  have  attained  the  utmost  yon 
can  hope  for,  and  need  never  axpeet  a  retiun  as  thsir  aide.     This  kecpa 
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jmu  ralation  to  th«m  within  the  lune  nurow  limita  irhioh  nvtriei  thur 
iutimscf  with  their  athec  friendi,  ud  the  n>tanl  comeqaauw  it,  tiikt  Um 
intBTBt  of  iutcrcoune  muit  iatTitablj  diminiih,  iinl«u  eztonul  cinmiL- 
itkucca  giTS  it,  from  time  to  time,  a  fieih  impulse.  You  muat  not  inler 
from  thii  thmt  1  un  growing  tired  of  my  acquuntuuw,  and  therefore  mm 
tempted  gikduftll)r  to  foraske  tham.  I  viiit  nowhere  lubitnallj,  except  at 
the  Sootte',  tnd  with  them  I  have  made  it  a.  rule  dbtM  eTsn  to  weu  the 
appeuutce  of  diminiehed  mttachmeiit,  becaiue  I  mmj  find  leu  intereit  in 
their  conrenatioil.  I  go  there  generallf  about  three  times  »  week,  and 
enter  into  whaterei  mode  of  paieing  the  time  they  chooee,  u  heaitil/  as  I 
ean.  Then,  too,  ther  realljr  are  all  k>  good  and  amiable,  that  it  ia  uerai 
a  talk  to  be  lively  in  their  oompany.  The  father  ii  a  man  of  rematkablj 
•ound,  itrong  undentanding,  and  the  mother  a  refined,  aenaible,  and  good 
woman,  althougb  not  ao  free  bora  prejudices,  by  a  gieat  deal,  aa  the  father, 
who,  notwithatanding  hia  decided  strictneaa  in  religion  and  politioi,  never 
condemni  a  man  for  hia  opinioni  withont  knowing  him,  and  pOBiessea  in  a 
high  degree  a  la^e  and  enlightened  benevoleuce.  Their  third  son,  ■  bo; 
about  fifteen,  who  serrsa  in  the  navy,  came  laet  week  to  epend  eome  tinu 
at  home.  He  aeem*  to  be  a  lad  of  good  abilities ;  but  they  complain  that 
'he  ia  too  volatile,  and  he  ii  unhappily  liable  to  convulaive  attacka,  ao  that 
hi/  poor  parent*  nuut  have  much  aecret  anxiety ;  but  the  lawa  of  convim- 
tumaliam  oblige  me  to  lock  up  my  lympathy  with  them  in  my  own  breaat. 
I  thought,  at  fint,  I  might  pouibly  take  some  part  in  the  inatnictioa  of  the 
younger  aoiki,  in  order,  if  poaaible,  to  awaken  a  h^her  intelligence  in  them ; 
but  delightful  aa  that  would  be,  on  doaer  ooniideration  I  found  it  imprau- 
tioable.  Beaidei,  they  have  a  host  of  inetructon,  Aongh  scarcely  such  at 
they  ought  to  have.  Their  father  seems  to  do  absolutely  nothing  himself 
fowled  their  education,  and  one  would  feel  almost  indignant  at  it,  if  the 
contrary  were  ever  heard  of  in  (hii  country.  The  extent  to  which  boya  are 
left  to  thenuelves,  and  the  booka  they  have  in  their  hands,  ate  a  subjtol 
for  jutt  aatoniahment.  Altogether  you  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  tba 
caceleaeneai  upon  every  subject,  which  quickens  and  nourishes  all  the  germ 
of  oorraptun  till  their  poisonous  weeds  take  root  and  ahoot  up,  and  yxin  fiad  - 
their  DDna«|uencei  meeting  you  at  every  atep. 

1  went  to  the  Scotti'  yesterday  evening,  to  pass  the  happy  Christmas 
Eve  in  some  meaiure  as  if  at  home,  and  hoped  I  might,  perhapa,  by  joining 
In  the  freedom  of  their  fealivitiea,  get  oa  a  more  confldsntial  footing  with 
them.  I  was  disappointed.  To-day  ia  to  the  English,  in  their  own  fam- 
iliet,  something  like  what  yesterday  ia  to  ui ;  but  it  ia  kept  in  a  very  dif- 
fsrent  way,  and  is  more  of  a  family  feast.  Yesterday  is  junt  like  othst 
days  ;  and  it  is  a  aupetstitious  point  of  distinction  between  the  Scottish  and 
English  churches,  that  the  former  studioualy  disregard  this  festival  a>  aavoi- 
ing  of  Catholicism.  Thus  I  only  lost  the  quiet  sobtude,  tbe  sweetett  re. 
morobranoer  of  the  many  happy  anniversaries  of  this  day  in  years  that  are 
past,  and  some  of  the  vividneu  with  which  I  should  otherwise  have  called 
up  the  prospect  «f  enjoying  it  with  you  a  year  hance. 

LIV. 

EmMBDRaH,  sa  Jsniury,  U». 
One  difficulty,  which   even   overcomes   my  natural   inclination  to  take 
Oingi  eatUy,  liei  in  the  mnlUtade  of  nbjeots  whioh  I  have  ast  royasif  tn 
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wbaif  ud  Imprint  on  my  memory  in  >  auiBla  day,  uiil,  with  one  axcoptioii, 
on  OTsry  dftj  of  the  wsek,  rendering  %  rnethodicBl  mad  frugal  andngeinaut 
of  mj  time  kb*olutslr  uecenuy.  Thii  in  no  wise  Bccotda  with  my  Iots 
of  freedom  uid  dislike  of  lutiaint.  I  hope  to  bring  my  Inclination  ondet 
control :  bnt  with  Iho  imperfect  mmateiy  ws  geneiilly  abtun  over  oni 
action*,  arsn  after  effort,  much  neoesaaiily  remains  undone ;  wo  laori&c* 
one  thing  Co  another.  You  know  that  it  wa»  the  peroeption  of  my  need 
of  gaining  manly  firmnen,  and  ripenen  of  intellect,  together  with  actiTS 
energy,  which  decided  me  to  take  this  journey.  Frovidfld  thi»  healthy 
state  oir  mind  be  aecurad,  it  is  not  of  ranch  consaquenoe  whether  one  bruidi 
of  abatract  lowwledge,  which  can  be  aoqnired  any  where  by  refleotioD, 
comes  a  little  Koner  or  later  into  my  poseeasion.  But  I  shonld  be  un- 
willing to  mill  the  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge  of  a  more  local  chai- 
acter,  and  I  should  be  uhaaned  of  myMlf  i^  poBiening  and  practioing  » 
good  method  of  itudy,  I  could  not  laam  to  obeerve,  to  undentand,  to  think, 
and  to  write.  Hy  attention  is  much  directed  to  chemistry  at  present ;  not 
that  1  find  niQch  iotereet  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  except  aa  an  exercise  of 
infenni^,  but  rather  because  it  may  be  ganerslly  aaeftil  in  application, 
and  beoauae  of  itothing  is  it  so  trae,  that  it  must  either  be  understood 
thoroughly  oi  not  at  all. 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  my  health  is  rather  improTing  than 
giving  way.  1  aooonnt  for  this  by  the  healthy  tons  of  my  feelings,  whioli 
always  socompanles  the  vigorous  activity  of  my  intellect,  and  I  try  to 
maintain  it  by  extreme  simplicity  of  diet,  and  frequent  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  which  the  dry  rocky  soil  renders  all  the  more  agreeable.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  plain,  which  is,  however,  high  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  hence  the  air  here  is  very  pure,  though  often  very  keen  &om  the 
catting  wind.  The  real  mountains  are  still  a  long  way  off;  who  know* 
if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from  here  soon  enough  to  climb  them  T 
August  is  the  beet  time  for  a  tour  in  the  Highlands,  and  it  will  be  iiz>> 
possible  for  me  to  leave  here  before  the  end  of  that  month.  And  then  the 
titne  of  my  letnm  will  be  drawing  nigh.  I  wish  it  could  be  managed,  for 
aktnre,  irtien  she  denied  me  the  vivid  delight  in  soft  ""'''"g  beanty,  gave 
me  a  oonlial  enjoyment  of  the  mblime.  You  would  Bnd  yourself  as  mnoh 
disappointed  in  yoot  expectations  of  the  people,  as  you  would  rejoice  with 
your  whole  soul  in  the  majesty  of  nature.  The  nation,  both  in  the  High- 
lands sod  Lowlands,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  vice  ot  drunkemieaB,  and 
the  common  people  not  to  be  one  whit  better  thso  with  us,  except  that 
they  an  very  haidy  and  warlike.  The  Scotch  mountaineer*  have  been 
savagee  from  time  immemorial,  and  now  that  civiliiatioa  is  gradually 
■pceading  among  them,  an  necessarily  much  deteriorating,  as  all  savage* 
do.  In  order  to  know  them  on  their  favorable  side,  aa  acquaintance  with 
theii  language  is  necessary,  which,  in  my  uncertainty  abont  visiting  their 
eonntiy,  I  mojit  renounce  ^  attempt  to  acquire,  and  to  which  all  helps 
are  strangely  wanting. 

LV. 

EDINBDIiaB,  ISlk  January,  11SB. 

Hy  days  flow  on  pretty  uniformly  and  simply,  without  much 

waste  of  time  in  society,  but  not  quite  without  periods  of  weariness  and 
•ilurtion.     Thon^  I  am  ssldain  «aii|^t  In  At  mum  of  •ilrit.hilUnt 
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putie*,  the  intenaptiaiu  kriii>|  from  mj  ordi 
■Dd  the  differeuM  between  the  English  v»y  of  thinking  vxi  oun  ii  mi 
gn&t,  tbkt  commuiunttinp  bf  dagroei  comei  to  ui  «id.  Ydd  knew,  vtwn 
w«  ue  ohooung  friend^  ne  oui  not  help  looking  for  oongeuimlity  of  neva, 
trying  to  uoonunodBta  ouiHlrei  to  tbein,  sad  taking  iateceit  in  thoir 
•ffain,  even  whan  they  do  not  entei  into  oiui  with  the  iiama  wamth.  Ta 
Um  laat  taptaitUy  I  am  natuially  incliaed ;  but  it  ia  not  pOHible  f«  nie  to 
■j'iDpatiuie  with  my  aoquaintanoe  in  all  thair  conceiu.  You  know  that 
there  ia  a  giaat  want  of  this  congeniality,  sren  in  the  bunily  whsta  in 
other  leipeeta  there  ii  lo  much  that  invite*  ise  to  ociaaidei  myaelf  ai  ob* 
of  thenaslTW.  Theia  i*  nothing  artifioial  abont  than;  that  ii  a  gnat 
point :  Uit  ganuiOB  life,  intereit  in  the  nobleat  aubjecta,  ii  wanting  alao, 
and  haa  given  way  to  a  nairow  oiiola  of  bhndly  reoelved  and  inTinoibla 
ptefwdicea ;  they  have  ao  adapted  tboauelvea  to  the  woild  ■■  it  goei  (and 
yon  would  find  the  aame  every  where  hare),  that  when  Ita  evils  tacoe  tfaeiB- 
■elvea  upon  Uwto,  nothing  ie  m  far  from  their  thanjihta  aj  that  the  ofi^ 
of  these  may  be  among  tha  tbinp  to  which  thsy  an  themaelvea  acou** 
tomed;  they  rather  imagins  that  ttiay  miut  ariaa  from  aorae  change  e> 
innovation  in  the  order  of  thinga,  which  is  esientially  bad.  So,  likeviae, 
anthoritiea  are  every  where  here  the  moat  dangeroua  opponenta,  and  inda« 
pendent  thought  ia  a  atrao|;ar  to  all  partiea.  Henoe,  in  aach  cirolea,  you 
may  peihapt  enjoy  yourself  aometimea,  but  you  never  receive  a  freeh  im- 
pnlse  fnai  them,  and  you  must  either  get  this  from  within,  or  go  on  £u  ft 

time  in  tha  owlinaiy  track 

Whatever  may  be  my  voeation  in  life,  aaaniedly  nothing  oan  be  moM 
•aaetitial  to  tha  aoundona  of  the  nndcntanding  than  a  close  arid  aocih> 
rate  inaigbt  into  the  great  Kens*  of  naturs.  Our  miod  is  in  »  siokly  itato 
when  we  prefer  to  her  any  work  of  human  Ikanda  or  human  tonguai,  or 
confine  onr  intereat  to  those  spots  which  have  been  ilinstrated  by  ''^""■1 

Germany,  as  the  provinoe  of  tha  scholar,  become*  dearer  to  ma  in  ft 
foreign  country,  although  1  am  reminded  at  every  step  in  bow  deep  ft 
■lumber  we,  aa  a  nation,  are  annk.  A  close  accqnaintanoe  with  th» 
Snglith  literature  yields  me  a  full  conviction  that,  at  tku  preacut  uomen^ 
we  may  claim  a  deoided  auperiorily  in  almost  every  branch  of  letter*,  and 
thin  luperioiity  is  candidly  confessed  by  many,  especially  among  the  mor* 
distinguished  of  the  younger  man,  and  even  by  some  older  scholars.  In 
this  phua  npeoially  a  great  number  aie  learning  German.  It  roust  be  o<»- 
faMud,  however,  that  most  singular  prejudices  prevail  against  our  oouoliy. 

Formerly  our  learned  men  were  regarded  as  very  slow,  narrow-minded 
fellowa ;  now  peopls  are  inclined  to  pronoooce  them  very  clever  men,  but 
to  look  iqion  them  as  so  many  oonspiraMrt  against  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
an  opinion  tiiat  is  adopted  in  a  still  more  inoamprekeniible  miumsr  by  soma 
young  proaigates,  and  eicitoa  theii  delight  as  much  as  it  doea  the  sbhorrmea 
of  other  people.  One  of  these  asked  me,  with  great  astonishment,  "An 
you  speaking  seriously  ?  We  thought  that  the  Gernisn  men  of  loltera  were, 
without  eiception,  athciets,  and  vre  admire  you  on  that  account."  All 
WQ  want  in  order  to  maaanr*  ourKlves,  aa  far  as  it  is  good  to  do  so,  with 
Ouma  Britons,  is  to  be  mote  active,  obaervant,  and  apt  in  tailing  hold  of  the 

bt  Am  ftvaksniBg  of  Muh  «  nMt  I  -womti  ^milj  m-aptnia,  and  tha 
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flao  of  nutinf  all  nu  &taida  in  t^  uma  objeot  hu  afibnted  um  miim 
pleaMot  day-dieuoa. 

LVI. 

SouRUBeH,  lllA  F<tniary,  ITM. 

I  b»Te  tntds  tha  ujoquuuUnce  Utely  of  two  penona  who  read  Ueniua 
Ik  do  placa  is  England  U  then  »  mucb  atl«ntion  paid  to  Garman  lit- 
natnn  ■■  boT«,  and  ths  Dumber  ot  thoae  who  know  snoogli  «f  Getmau  tD 
raad  a  little,, and  to  procure  booki  Id  our  language,  ia  not  incooaidaiabla^ 
but  thajr  onlj  know  moh  woika  u  aocident  tknma  in  tlwii  way.  Kaat'a 
name  ii  alnady  Tciy  wall  known  here  ;  thi*  ia  owiug  to  vanoui  Geimau, 
who,  with  Doaqual  capabilitiei,  harv  taken  upon  thamMlvaa  tbe  apo«tolio 
«ffica.  Hi*  WQika  v*  in  the  haodi  of  MVeial  aohalan  ot  tlija  town,  and 
•n  Engiiahmao  haa  b^tm  a  tianalatian  ol  them,  wfaaoh  Iw  oairied  to  » 
oouaideiable  length,  but  then  got  tired  of  the  work. 

Bat  tha  rqnemnitatiaiu  of  lila  philoaophy  an  onriooily  vonfiued,  and, 
QulaM  1  am  Tory  much  deceived,  it  will  never  t%ka  not  here-  AuoDf 
Ilia  ronng  man  then  are  sereral  who  mutually  oomplimeat  eaoli  other  wi^ 
the  nvne  of  metaphyatcana ;  but  Uiii  elua  oonaiata  excluairely  of  man 
•oifitr  pratera,  who  haie  borrowed  tbair  Sue  attin  from  book*,  and  aia 
faicapable  of  any  true  inreatigation.  Their  idaaa  are  in  *Bch  eonfiuion 
that  any  derelopmenl  or  elucidation  by  oonTerution  ii  out  of  the  qnafc 
tion ;  thaii  reaulla  an  detaatable )  and  their  empty  telf-eomplacenof  ooa- 
temptible.  Laat  week  I  could  not  aioid  attending  a  birakfait  whan 
•eraral  of  thia  aort  were  preaent,  and  Kant  wan  referred  to  (which  ia  the 
reason  of  my  apeaking  of  him  ben) ;  it  waa  a  meeting  which  irritated  and 
Taxed  ma  to  auoh  an  eztait  that  it  alnioit  made  me  ill.  I  had  aeen 
anODgh  long  bdbn  to  be  penuaded,  and  thia  meeting  fiitly  omiTincad  ma, 
that  ^  ptaiae  whti)i  Jaoobi  aocnd*  to  the  philoaophkal  apliit  of  tke 
Engliih  nation  ii  quite  uideaerTad,  and  founded  on  ignorance.  ThoM 
worka,  the  neglect  ot  w]iieh  he  reokoned  as  a  gnat  honor  to  the  £ngliah 
nation,  which  with  ua  are  now  forgotten,  and  have  loet  their  anthoiity,  tha 
diagmtmf  aophiatiiea  of  the  French  achool  of  thirty  yeara  ago  and  more,  are 
tba  choeen  food  of  the  daily  increaiing  claaa  of  which  I  apeak ;  they  am 
■xtendiag  in  ciioolatioD,  and  ate  eyen  to  ba  found  in  circntaling  librariea 
in  the  conntry,  and  the  ca*t  of  thought  that  leanlta  from  their  inflnance 
only  aw^t*  political  commotioiu  to  become  dominant  in  the  nation 

LVII. 

SniKiUHOR,  SetA  F^ruarf,  ITM. 

I  haTO  written  nothing  to  yon  aa  yet  about  Engliab  literature. 

Tha  nawm  ia,  that  I  do  nnt  aee  the  new  worki.  There  ate  no  reading 
looma  hen,  aa  then  an  in  Paris  or  ercn  in  Copenhagen,  in  which  trav- 
«l«n  can  meet  with  new  hooka,  and  pamphleta,  and  literary  periodicala. 

Hy  hop*  of  finding  aomelhing  analogoiu  among  the  bookaellen,  whoae 
■hope  are  ■  meeting-place  Eor  acquaintance  here,  ia  disappointed ;  for 
there  ia  nothing  but  goiaiping  in  them  ;  and  the  pabliahar  to  whom  Soott 
■pecially  introduced  me,  doe*  not  leem  to  have  made  hia  arrangemeutii  at 
>ll  with  a  view  of  enabling  one  to  heat  of  nev  works,  but  rather  in  fact 
to  neglect  modem  ptoduotioua  for  older  Uterataie.  But  among  all  the  new 
poUbat^M  that  bare  appearad  dniing  the  laM  oicht  montiw,  Hid  fallan 
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In  my  wj,  then  i>  nathing  mnch  worth;  of  notice,  except  >  TDfafe  rannd 
tiie  world.  The  Englub  ■eem,  in  fact,  to  have  no  great  atithot  at  pcsMut, 
not  uie  whow  wards  the;  wait  loi  with  eager  anticipation,  and  oo  dwell 
on  with  love  and  enthusiaain.  They  have  a  good  number  o[  mieftil  authon 
in  the  dflputments  of  matheTnatiu  and  natural  icienue.  Pbilowphy  !■ 
quite  at  a  etand-itill ;  and  among  the  writers  I  hftve  referred  to,  there  U 
not  one  of  brilliant  and  commanding  genius.  There  an  manr  who  write 
history,  but  the  be^t  of  them  do  not  rise  abore  mediocrity.  Still,  on  this 
■ad  kindred  topics,  many  points  of  interest  are  brought  to  light,  which  is 
to  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  peculiar  position  of  this  country,  *■ 
ooDtaining  within  itself  much  with  which  ths  rest  of  Europe  has  no  con- 
Deetioa.  Taste  is  at  a  TSrjr  low  ebb.  Tbe  public  deTour  and  admin 
tawulatioas  of  all  the  unnatural  and  marvelous  tales  and  satins  of  oar 
German  dramatists  and  toraaacers ;  and  the  original  works  moet  widely 
read  are  of  tbe  same  cast.  Sablller  ii  ths  most  admired  German  poet. 
ETen  among  the  political  writings,  for  which  Engiand  has  always  been  so 
famous,  nothing  appears  that  eicitss,  muoh  less  that  deserves  attention. 
One  work,  however,  I  would  leoomrai^  to  you ;  at  leut  the  notices  of  it 
h*ve  raised  roy  expectations  very  high.  It  is  a  work  on  educatioii  by  » 
lady  of  middle  age,  who  hu  been  occupied  in  ths  education  of  members 
of  hsr  own  family  for  tweaty  yean.  1  have  nevtr  seen  a  work  on  this 
■object  which  display!  a  sonnder  jadgment,  more  unprejudiced  Tiewi,  and 
more  penetrating  obaerratian,  than  this  of  Hiis  Edgsworth'a,  judging  hj 
tiM  extracts  &om  It  that  I  hare  lead. 

LVIII. 

BDiHBnRQB,  7lk  May,  1799. 

Scotland  stands,  far  and  wide,  in  high  repute  for  piety,  and  haa 

done  so  tKaa  the  commeDoement  of  the  Reformation.  The  clergy  in 
general  are  not  good  for  much;  that  is  allowed  by  every  one  who  knows 
the  country.  Ths  piety  of  the  people  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  eye-serr- 
tae  an  acovstomed  formality  without  any  influence  on  their  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting.  They  say  prayen,  learned  by  rote,  at  tbeir  meals, 
even  before  and  atler  tea ;  they  olwerve  all  ths  ordinances  of  their  Church, 
and  consign  Infidels,  Deists,  and  Atheists  to  perdition,  with  the  pride  of  a 
soul  Ihat  knows  heaven  to  be  its  own  eiclusire  priviJege.  In  short,  I  no 
longer  Uame  Hume  for  judging  the  Presbyterians,  in  Charles  tho  Pint's 
time,  with  harshneua  and  scorn.  I  expected  euaterity  amor.g  them,  I  find 
only  rusticity. 

I  lire  in  such  a  house  as  I  hare  described  to  you  as  an  ordinary  burfhei'a 
house ;  in  a  ninny,  spaciotu  room.  My  faost  is  a  carpenter.  He  and  his 
wife  have  many  of  the  usual  vices  of  the  common  people  here.  They  an 
laly,  avaticiaos,  unsociable;  but  wilhal,  less  dirty  than  most  persons  of 
their  class.  In  the  same  house  with  me,  a  stoiy  higher,  lives  an  iron- 
monger, to  whom  Moorhouse  had  an  introduction  from  some  tradespeople 
In  Sheffield,  the  »eat  of  the  hardware  manufactiue.  This  man,  who  is  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  uneducated,  has  always  shown  himself  well- 
meaning  and  honest;  he  is  a  widower,  and  has  seversl  children,  some  of 
them  scarcely  grown  up  yet,  who  ate  all  rery  well  disposed.  Although 
without  a  mother,  they  seem  to  keep  their  father's  bouse  in  excellent  order, 
■ad  to  ba  b^^  and  industrious,     liuslo  is  Ibeir  only  ■oMKoptisbiDsnt. 
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Tba  natlan  has  m  pecaliu  taato  tad  ranukkUa  ildll  In  tliia  ut,  Bod  the 
DMOjr  and  BWMt  ufttioa*]  aoneB  rauroue  uiil  chsruh  the  talent  from  iriiich 
ther  bmre  ipning.  I  hsva  ipent  many  >  pleuant  hour  in  lutaung  to  the 
ungiinB  of  theaa  god.  ohildien,  uid  (IwaTS  Ibnnil  mjtelf  k  wriooRie  Tuhor. 
Thii  (unil7  we  much  more  rigid  in  Uieir  piety  than  those  who  belong  tn 
the  EatkbUihod  Chnrch)  thejr  an  Baptiati,  and  have  retained  the  moat 
extravagant  notiona  of  the  faaatica  of  the  last  century  in  matteia  of  au- 
■terity.  To  go  to  ttie  theatre,  to  dance,  to  read  worldly  hooka,  an  all 
alike  inexpiable  ciimea.  Where  edueatioa  ar;d  habitnal  cnltnre  of  the 
nobler  faonltie*  oan  not  eiiat,  auah  a  way  of  thinking  pleaaea  rne  mnob 
man  tban  the  on>oaite,  that  of  the  people  who  p.tt  themaelTee  np  entirely 
They  look  upon  ms  as  a  great  acholai,  and,  very  likely,  aa 


LIX. 

BniiraOBaB,  ilk  June,  ITM. 

Tb'iM  joumey  haa  peihjipi  made  me  a  more  competent  man  of 

bnaineaa  than  I  had  preriooaly  thought  myaelf  capatde  of  beooming. 

From  my  jgnoranoB  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  etata,  and  the  Tari- 
oui  branchai  of  induitiy  that  euiitaia  ita  vitality,  the  detaila  of  public  boai- 
ueaa  often  oaad  to  aeem  to  me  qaite  miintelligible,  and  alwaya  oncoruect- 
ed  i  but  aa  employments  of  thia  kind  acquire  a  meaning  to  me,  they  lose 
their  nnpleaaanbMBi,  and  I  haia  to  contend  leaa  with  the  periodical  incli. 
nation!  to  indolenoe  which  it  lo  often  roquirea  interne  eiertion  of  will  to 
orereome ;  and  ae  1  have  more  knowledge  of  the  nbjecta  to  which  a  atatea 
man  haa  to  direct  hia  attention  (thongh  hoaTm  knova  what  may  be  my 
peculiar  department)  than  many  of  thoea  to  wboH  handa  they  ate  com* 
mitted  either  hare,  or  hsTo  any  idea  of  obtaining,  tlie  conHnouimeBB  tliat 
I  do  not  hold  a  poat  for  which  I  am  unfit,  by  mere  faYor,  will  give  me 
redoubled  ipirit  and  energy,  I  intend  beaidea  to  avul  myself  diligently  of 
the  learaed  inatitutiona  which  Copenhagen  poaaesaee.  There  are  aome 
iplendid  miueralogical  collections  ttiere,  and  I  shall  try  to  muter  thia  in- 
teresting and  important  branch  of  natural  liistory.  And  if  we  beliere  that 
Providence  diapoies  the  events  of  our  life  with  a  reference  to  the  aame 
ends  tbst  appear  to  us  important  in  earthly  plans,   we  may  regard  the 

in  which  to  make  up  tor  past  neglect.  If  nothing  unexpected  occur,  there- 
fore, we  must,  and  ought  to  look  upon  our  future  fate  aa  settled,  at  least 
for  a  good  while  to  come.  One  position  in  Copenhagen  will  certainly  be, 
in  many  respects,  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  But  formerly  other  cii- 
cumatancn,  aa  you  know,  embittered  my  residence  there,  which  we  shall 
DOW  be  able  to  obviate.      I  ihall  now  be  capable  of  fulfilling  all  duties  of 

vere  in  the  coltivation  of  my  own  powers.  I  could  wish  that  aome  happy 
idea  may  be  awakened  witltin  me  some  day,  which,  when  developed,  might 
grow  into  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  enduring  intellectual  work.  I  would 
this  were  possible.  Works  on  the  so-called  exact  sciences,  even  if  I  sho'jid 
advance  bo  far,  could  not,  frun  the  meHauce  of  my  powen,  and  the  present 
state  of  these  aciencea,  ever  become  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Philosophy? 
He  who  prenimea  lo  raise  his  voice  on  this  subject,  without  having  the 
clearest  vocation,  irilt  do  litUa  good  thereby.     Eiitory  ?     Ita  worth  and 
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taportano*  itutj  appakr  problamatiokl ;  mi  bofidea  I  au  iritk  Mnov  that, 
owiog  to  the  uiftdequacr  of  em  knowledBe,  chiefl)'  cauaed  by  the  ignonaea 
ud  iooKpuity  of  Uumm  who  had  it  in  thaii  power  to  hiiTfl  fnrniahad  to  oa  As 
mateiiala  of  hiatoiy,  it  ii  atmoat  impoaaibia  to  cut;  out  anj  tbinc  Ufa  tka 
oomprehuuiva  and  magjufioent  plan  iritb  wbich  my  mind  haa  loog  beoi 
aocupied.      Xbua  my  piospecta  of  aathonhip  are  isiy  limitsd 

I  read  lately  the  biopaphy  of  a  very  aingnlai  man,  a  Hi.  Taylw  of 
London,  whom  I  nay  parhapa  hai*  meationed  to  yon  bsloie  i  foi,  though 
I  oerer  aaw  hira,  every  ttung  that  ■*  aaid  of  him  intaiaata  ma  w  if  1  l"^ 
taiown  him.  There  ia  aomething  leatful  about  bia  hiatoiy  aad  eharaoteTr 
that  makea  ooa  half  afraid  to  aeek  hia  acqnaintanna.  He  grew  np  and 
paaaed  hia  life  nndex  VBiy  onfmvotable  oiiciimataimea.  Through  a  aiBgulac 
philosophical  myatioiam  deiiTed  from  the  Platoniala,  he  became  an  ortho- 
dox polytheiit,  and  adherent  of  the  myitical  intetpietation  of  the  papular 
religion  of  the  Greeka;  a  kind  of  inaauity  which  manifesta  itself  with  a 
atrange  anblimity  In  hia  tranalationa  of  the  Greek  philoaopbers,  and  hia 
awn  Wfitinga,  eapeoiaUy  hia  poema.  Well,  thia  man  made  bii  choice  lo  hia 
aailieat  youth ;  and  the  muden  who  turn  the  Arat  and  only  loTe  of  the  boy, 
became  the  wile  of  the  youth,  when  bs  parenta  wanted  to  force  bei  into  s 
lioh  maxriage.  During  more  than  a  year  they  had  only  Hven  Engliah 
ahillinga  a  week,  which  he  earned  by  copying.  And  although  their  cii- 
enmataucea  aomewhat  impiOTod,  porsity  waa  their  oompanioa  during  many 
after  yean.  Yet  their  apirit  waa  not  broken.  Taylor  had  much  aalf.wiU, 
but,  at  the  aama  time,  much  fortitade.  But  I  bleaaed  onr  fate  that  we 
were  not  bom  id  thia  country.  A  aimilar  lot  would  rery  likely  have 
awaited  na ;  tot  the  crime  of  not  being  rich  can  only  be  atoned  for  here  by 
llie  atririug  to  beoome  ao-,  and,he  who  triea  to  lire  fbi  hia  genioa  without 
thii  effort,  if  lut  penaioned  by  aome  great  man  or  by  goienunant,  in  which 
saae  he  muit  reuounoe  his  independiuice  and  hia  piide,  will  sink,  hearen 
knowi  where  1  1  ahonld  like  to  bring  the  beat  writing!  of  thii  eitraordi- 
naiy  man  for  onr  Moltkea. 

On  Satuiday  I  think  of  going  into  Fifaahlra  to  vUit  a  ' 
ImmI*.!  proprietor  who  haa  given  me  a  meat  friendly  invitation.  • 

LX. 

Saaimmea,  101k  June,  i7M.  . 

Among  the  acquaintance  in  Copenhagen  who  will  probably  viait 

ua,  deareat  Amelia,  the  people  we  are  wont  to  call  inlrmting  will  form  a 
dan  by  thenueJiea.  They  are  geneially  the  moat  agreeable  in  convetsa- 
Uon,  and  yet  not  thoae  whom  you  would  take  to  your  heart.  Men  of  the 
work),  although  intelleatual  and  poliahed,  often  loae  Ihtmmhtt  entirely, 
and  remain  a  mere  brijliant  form  without  heart  and  aoul,  and  cold  aa 
death.  1  havp  often  Buffered  myielf  to  be  too  much  carried  away  by  the 
graceful  qualitiei  of  each  persons,  and  cultivated  acquaintanceBhipe  of  this 
kind  more  than  waa  wise,  and  more  than  I  could  pcraevere  in.  Such  char- 
acters are  the  production  of  capitals  and  oourts,  and  wili  acarcely,  if  ever, 
be  found  beyond  their  precinota.  It  was  my  fate  that  Buch  mi'n  always 
abowed  a  particular  liking  for  nie;  and  that  1,  in  ratum,  felt  mure  attract- 
ed toward  them  than  to  any  other  acquaintance,  becauae  they  could  far 
aioel  every  other  aort  of  men  in  that  animated  fiow  of  conversation,  which 
is  of  all  Measures  the  greatest  to  ma.     For  in  all  artificial  lelationabiF*, 
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when  the  banian  tlikt  OiTid*  yon  kn  not  remored  by  pnwniBl  attHhment 
mai  oMBmuiiity  of  Intenat,  mnd  th«  Immedimto  canc«n»  of  each  miut  n- 
mkln  nnftpprDBched,  the  degree  of  pl«uute  to  he  foDnd  in  intercoune  miut 
depend  upon  the  yiTieltf  of  miad  and  the  todiTidutlitf  exhlMted  by  each ; 
and  tlta  e^er,  mote  general,  and  mors  oentmonplace  oiu  eonvenatlou, 
tbe  DioM  indi^nnt  «ni  imat  b«  to  each  other.  To  jron,  who  are  man 
need  to  mIfRide,  txA  ta  bnplacablr  arene  to  frivoUty,  perhapa  *Beh  intor- 
conne  inajr  ba  bntdeonme.  Bnt  fon  need  not  atand  in  ftikr  of  it,  deareat 
Amelia.  Neither  om  inclinationi  not  onr  opintooa  will  ever  bring  dixord 
brtweetk  <u;  and,  in  auoh  matter*,  yovra  wili  Im  ft  law  to  ma. 

LXI. 

BDinOBOB,  ntk  June,  ITM. 

, .  li  • .  .  I  raebon  it  among  the  moat  ^portant  rcBUiU  of  taj  traTela,  that 
tbe  indiffereaice  with  wfaieh  I  wai  in  the  habit  of  reganllng  the  objeeta  of 
natnte  aicTond  me  baa  given  waf.  It  waa  a  defect  Datarally  eonnected 
with  my  ahcTt-BightediifM;  but  it  ooiutaatlr  grew  upon  me^  tlinnigb  the 
dreamy  forgetfiilneaa  of  reality  in  wbioh  from  my  childhood  I  Wu  allowed 
to  indnlge.  As  ym  know,  I  sometlmea  pondered  orer  it ;  bnt  without  a 
ohange  in  my  oireunuitaticea,  I  oonld  hardly  have  inoceeded  In  overeoml&g 
it.  This  IndiffereDCe  haa  now  laaiahed.  For  aome  time  peat  I  hftve  taken  a 
lirely  intereat  in  mineralogy,  and  in  fact  it  ia  thia  btatieh  of  nataral  hia- 
toi7  which  haa  brought  the  othen  aleo  Into  favor  with  me.  Thia  intereat  ia 
in  great  meaanra  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  oonntry,  jnat  aa  tbe  oppoaita 
oharacter  of  the  land  in  whieh  we  lira  mnat  prodnoe  tlie  oppoaite  fedingi. 

I  hare  alwaya,  when  I  hate  had  oceaaion  to  allude  to  Flayfair,  apoknt 
of  him  with  the  alDoera  leapact,  with  which  hia  diltlngulahad  merit,  and 
upright  eharaetei,  have  itwplmi  me  from  the  Brat.  Bnt  now  It  ia  long 
aince  ytm  ban  ae^  any  mention  of  Uro,  and  it  haa  been  with  him  aa 
fotmeil;  with  other  men  of  high  atanding,  lot  whom  1  had  a  real  deferenoe 
and  TeneratiDn,  but  from  whom  I  expected  no  indulgence,  aiqipoeing  them 
to  entertain  too  lugh  an  epbiion  cf  mj  talenta,  yet  one  not  excited  by 
kfiection,  jnat  aa  it  waa,  a  jtu  and  a  half  ago,  witk  Um  good  old  Hege- 
^rittb — that  ia,  my  reqiaot  wta  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  dread. 
I  felt  I  could  not  come  up  to  my  own  expeetaticna,  mnch  leia  to  hia. 
Thus  it  came  to  paa  that  I  leldom  aaw  him.  By  aocident,  however,  I 
taund  rorself  alone  with  iiim  a  few  dajra  ago.  In  the  conna  of  our  con- 
YeraatLon,  wetooohed  upon  mineralogy.  He  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me 
■oma  evening  aooo,  round  the  rocka  on  tlie  eaat  aide  of  the  city,  which  are 
verj  remarkable.  He  kept  hia  word.  We  walked  about  under  the  utecp, 
tune-worn  walls  ot  the  oliflh,  and  he  propoonded  hia  theory  of  tlieir  primitive 
origin  and  naime,  and  of  Uie  oharaotar  and  oampaaitiiKi  of  the  diffennt 
kinds  of  rock.  It  was  one  of  the  moat  instmctive  and  agreeable  ersuiuga  1 
have  enjofed  thia  year.     Unfortonately,  be  i*  going  to  EngUnd  bBfon  long. 

Uy  little  esonnion  b  pat  off  till  aaKt  Saturday. 

Lxn. 

Enimlan,  a^/aJy,  1T9B. 
I  wanted  to  write  to  yoa  on  tiw  anniveraary  of  oar  laet  parting,  but  wa« 
faloctantly  oampelled  to  yield  te  an  invitation,  where  the  inaipiditr  of 
the  oonvaraatktt  ooly  gate  me  a  anaa  of  emptiuMa  and  deaolation,  allw 
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which  I  went  to  tlw  Scotta,  hoping  to  be  rafreabed  by  their  greater  oordlk)- 
i^.  I  went  th«e  with  the  wiah  and  hope  of  pouting  out  my  feelings  for 
once  about  what  lay  netjreet  to  my  heart.  Ever  aince  I  haie  written  to 
JOu  about  Ihii  kind-hearted  family,  howerei,  1  have  oompiaiaed  to  you  of 
their  leaeire  ai  to  thoes  communications  in  which  the  heart  expanda.  It 
ii  quite  ■  national  tiait  not  to  dwell  upon  what  conoema  ni  penonally, 
npon  what  filli  our  heart ;  and  it  is  aa  unnatural  to  them  to  hear  me  speak 
of  the  topics  upon  which  I  am  feeling  aliongly,  as  it  woald  be  to  do  the 
■ame  tbemaelvei.  How  I  aball  blen  the  time  when  this  constraint  will 
be  over — when  in  my  own  land,  with  you  and  onr  friends,  even  by  virtue 
of  our  national  uaages,  I  iball  listen  to  the  Joyi  and  sorrows  of  others,  not 
as  a  mere  piece  of  news,  but  as  a  communio^ton  to  which  1  have  a  right, 
and  be  as  sure  of  »  welcome  when  1  lay  open  my  own  heart !  I  am  far 
bom  attribnting  it  to  ooldnesa  in  these  good  people.  It  is  altogether 
national,  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  one  I  have  knoirn  here,  whateTer 
their  rank  or  calling,  learning,  or  sex.  Hence,  also,  tediouBDess  is  seldom 
utterly  banished  from  social  intercourse.  It  has  quite  surprised  me,  Ibi 
example,  that  if  you  meet  a  penon  in  whose  family  some  one  has  been 
taken  ill,  be  will  hardly  allude  to  it,  beyond  a  short  answer  to  your  inqni- 
nes,  or  speak  of  it  with  any  feeling.  In  this  way,  it  must  be  allowed, 
people  may  easily  1  e  independent  of  each  other.  I  believe  Simly  that  the 
Scotti  Lots  their  children — that  Playbii  is  a  good  father ;  and  yet  the 
former  only  speak  of  them  because  they  have  them  with  them  in  the 
evenings  (which  is  saying  moch  here),  and  the  boys  themselTee  make  their 
piesenae  known ;  the  latter  behaves  exactly  as  if  his  boy  were  not  in  the 
room.  So  far  from  inviting  roe  to  speak  of  my  coimactioos,  so  far  from 
Hi.  Scott  making  any  inquirisa  as  to  my  father's  position  (though  he  is 
ueverthsleaa  as  much  attached  to  him  as  poaiible),  they  have  met  every 
attempt  on  ray  part  to  talk  to  them  upon  these  subjects,  with  a  silence, 
which  admits  of  no  other  ezplauatiOI^  than  that  it  is  not  in  g>aod  taste  to 
say  much  about  such  things.  They  have  never  once  saked  after  my 
mother  and  sister  I  My  ttivaia  I  have  only  bean  able  to  mention  in  lo 
fai  as  they  are  ccnnsated  with  literature  j  ibr  example,  Jacobi.  Though 
probably  good  Urs.  Scott  may  lea  danger  to  religion  and  the  chnnth  in  all 
such  philosophical  personagei. 

LXIII. 

EDiHaUKGB,  lOIK  AvguU  11S». 

I  must  really  now  begin  to  tell  you  what  I  have  beeu  doing  with  myself 
smce  I  last  wrote ;  bow  I  came  to  leave  Edinboigh,  what  I  was  about  in 
the  country  when  I  wrote  to  yon,  and  how  it  happens  that  I  am  here  again. 
I  can  not  give  yon  all  the  details  now,  but  will  send  you  all  the  miseing 
partianlaTB  in  my  next. 

I  wae  very  unwell  the  day  before  C.'s  lectures  concluded,  and  the  day 
itself.  In  this  condition  I  went  to  the  lecture,  with  which  my  whole  con- 
nection with  the  nnivenity  is  brought  to  a  close.  He  hastened  to  con- 
clude, as  I  had  expected.  I  waited  to  the  end  in  order  at  liut  to  biiid  the 
PiBtena  to  an  interriew.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  we  got  intt»  conversa- 
tion.  Ha  said  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  his  little  estate,  and  saked 
■ae  to  aooompany  him.  A  more  inviting  on>ortunity  conld  not  have 
oAred,  for  it  to  diffioott  to  get  bcM  of  him.     There  ia  qait«  a  nrami  i^ 
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koqnmiatMioe  and  Tiiiton  rounil  taliu,  fiii  he  hu  the  duigeToiu  nucit  of 
JDkkiDg  hinualf  iuterestiiig  tohia  friend*.  Ontlie  loid,  uidin  th;  country, 
I  oonld  hare  hint  to  myMlf.  Ha  only  tfoke  of  a  few  dayi,  md  this  so. 
corded  with  my  wiihe*.  We  had  very  itoimy  weather  on  otu  journey. 
The  oocaaios  of  hii  trip  waa  a  fair  in  the  town  of  Kiniou.  Hii  country- 
houM  ia  a  little  old  cottage,  which  hu  been  enlarged  fram  time  to  tima  j 
■mall  and  neat.  tJohappily,  acme  one  waa  (here  already  waiUng  for  him, 
and  thoa  oni  Ant  erening  waa  alnunt  loat.  I  oomibrted  myaelf  with 
thinking  of  the  rteit  day,  when  I  oould  ride  with  him  to  the  town,  and 
then  on  oui  retain  be  with  turn  Cor  aome  dap. 

At  breakfaat  time,  C.  began  to  beg  me  to  wait  his  return  here)  he 
duiutd  be  back  in  one  or  two  4*f>i  "^  meanwhile  I  could  make  myaelf 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  his  farm,  as  I  had  often  expiesned  a 
Wish  to  do.  Beaidea,  ha  weold  give  me  an  introduction,  of  which  I  could 
avail  myself  during  hie  abaence,  to  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  nai^borhood, 
who  had  the  direction  of  soma  intereating  worka.  I  should  bare  enough  to 
learn ;  aod  besides,  there  were  plenty  of  books  for  me.  One  easily  belieraa 
what  one  wiahes.  1  staid  behind.  At  first  I  enjoyed  my  solitude  very 
moch.  I  aaantenid  about,  read  a  good  deal,  indulged  in  vay  own  thoughts, 
looked  about  me,  obeeired  muehi  the  ohildnm  were  my  society,  and  it 
gave  me  pleasure  tu  ba  able  tv  win  their  lave  with  the  ttikea  wbkh  attiaot 
at  their  irmocoat  age.  The  poor  children  had  loat  their  mother,  of  whom 
her  friend!  apeak  in  unuanally  high  terms.  Her  [emembrance,  too,  lives 
undimined  in  his  heart.  But  though  theae  poor  children  are  left  very 
much  to  thamselvea,  it  ia  delightful  to  aae  how  kind  and  loving  tiiey  ara 
with  each  other. 

The  weather  had  now  become  a  downright  tempeit,  and  it  was  impoa- 
sibla  to  quit  the  house.  Heanwhile,  day  after  day  passed,  and  my  friend 
did  not  come.  My  patience  and  good-temper  gave  way.  1  knew  C.  too 
well  to  ascribe  it  to  an  iuteutional  slight  on  his  part.  When  the  weather 
cleared,  1  found  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  reconuoanded  me,  waa 
no  longer  at  home. 

At  length,  yesterday,  1  came  back  in  an  ill-humor.  My  flrat  errsn^waa 
to  my  truant  friend.  I  have  not  room  to  tell  yoa  to-day  bow  he  came  t« 
break  his  word.     I  do  not  lore  him  the  leas  for  it.     Our  tnteniew  waa  fali 

Lxrv. 
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I  will  not  put  oH  telling  you  what  prevented  C.  &om  fulfilling 

Lis  promiac.  It  is  really  an  unhappy  affair — an  approaching  marriagsy 
not  aa  yet  made  public,  which  he  has  resolved  on  agabut  his  inclination. 
In  order  to  provide  care  and  education  for  his  childieu.  Ha  told  me  tUa 
carkdidly  himself.  I  should  tremble  far  (he  oonaequoices,  wan  net  the  poor 
women  here  ao  accustomed  to  neglect,  that  no  doubt  his  wifa  will  eipeot 
nothing  beyond  respect.  Attention  she  ccrtunly  will  not  receive.  Amuse- 
inciit,  luid  avciy  thing  that  can  fan  the  flamo  of  his  temperament,  ia  b. 
necesaary  to  him,  and  (hereby  he  trifles  away  a  great  pait  of  (ha  lespaet 
(fur  every  one  that  knows  lUm  must  love  him),  whioh  is  really  his  doa. 
Still  I  saanie  yoa  that  he  is  one  of  the  moat  eminent  and  hi^t  men  I  know 
hct«,  mly  ha  ahoold  not  have  been  bom  in  this  ooimtiy 
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LXV. 

BotTOT  nr  But  lorauti,  IMfc  Amgmil,  ITft. 

Thil  lut  ~WMk  bu  alreadjr  broaght'wlth  it  more  pleamue  ttan 

tha  monotonouB  months  I  ipMit  in  the  city.  The  rem  enJojTnant  of  find- 
iag  mj  eipectmtl«u  aurpuasd,  Uiil,  what  b  fu  mon,  the  simple  beuti- 
atm  with  which  I  was  reesired  bf  people,  with  whom  1  conid  ezchuiga 
napeet  in  the  flnt  hour,  _hu  giTMi  me  qnits  »  new  vinr  ol  the  nation,  uid 
ft  bkinit  fsr  it,  which  nathin^  before  hkd  c^ad  out.  I  can  now  tetom  with 
tke  ooDTiotioB  of  hkviD^  ebtfclnad  t,  naSj  oomct  view  of  the  comittj',  ind 
with  ■  jmt  and  cordial  loTe  of  it<  inbabituta 

LXVL 

I  was  iDtelmpted  yttttniuj  erening  by  Ihi  household  anaagemaula  of 
iDj  good  hoata 

Id  Haddington,  the  chief  totrn  of  this  eoDnty,  Ilr.  Stennwm,  the 
aeqaalntaDM  1  haie  before  mentioned  to  fon,  wu  waiting  for  me,  in 
order  to  eonduct  me  to  the  Bon  of  the  man  in  whose  boiue  he  had  pissed 
a  ysu  to  learn  himing.  1  wpected  to  see  a  itnrdy,  joHy-loDhinK  nutle ; 
I  was  half-abaahed  when  a  mild,  refined  jimag  man  entered  the  room, 
wliose  mumeia  would  have  qualified  him  to  appear  m  the  moet  polished 
amies.  We,  of  the  book-world,  are  apt  to  fancy  that  a  farmer  or  ao  artist 
will  not  pay  nnofa  attention  to  na,  if  ws  seem  inclined  to  meddle  with  ths 
details  of  his  ealtiag,  bat  probably  only  laugh  at  ns  in  his  ileSTe.  Hr. 
iutam  Bogon  testlfled  by  his  whole  iMhaTior  that  he  felt  otherwise,  and 
was  ainceielf  glad  to  see  his  nnunial  riiitor.  A  German  tourist  was  to 
him  aa  new  an  objeot,  as  a  farmer  from  the  most  UgUy  eoltlTated  district 
in  Bootland  was  to  me.  1  soon  ODneeind  a  warm  interest  in  him,  and 
Iblt  coarinced  that  he  would  gmdge  no  pains  to  oblige  me.  Pleaanre 
beamed  in  his  eoantenaoee  whan  he  was  able  to  show  me  a  kindness,  when 
ke  saw  that  he  had  given  me  a  pleasure,  or  that  I  took  aa  interest  In  Bis 
eircnmstances  and  tiis  family ;  and  when  we  parted,  the  tears  stood  in  liii 
eyes.  As  the  weather  on  Saturday  was  so  boiateronB  Uiat  trsveiing  was 
oat  of  the  qaestion,  I  wUlingly  remained  with  hint.  Before  the  morning 
was  over  we  were  no  longer  sdangers,  and  we  sat  together  alone  by  tha 
fire,  which  the  horrible  weather  rendered  necessary,  chatting  so  familiarly, 
or  employing  ourselies  with  so  little  restraint,  that  ray  spirits  were  not 
cast  down  by  the  gloomy  prospect  of  having  to  make  my  tori  in  such 
weather.  Aa  acqaaintanceahip  in  the  country  does  not  proceed  at  EUch  a 
sleepy  paos  as  in  tlie  town,  where  yon  have  only  too  much  of  it,  th4  weather 
did  not  piovMit  a  neigfaltor  fiom  coming  to  spend  the  evening,  thsQgh  he 
lived  a  mile  olf.  He  Was  likewise  an  eicellent  young  man,  and  had  more 
edticatlon  Uian  my  other  yonnf  friend ;  bad  seen  more  of  the  world  loo  j 
but  lie  was  snch  a  boatio  in  politics,  that  for  several  yean  he  had  fbrgot- 
tm  bis  own  bnsineaa,  and  even  now  ihjnrea  liis  peace  and  chsraete ;  with 
his  Kwlish  notions.  I  mnsi  pass  over  the  Sunday  that  I  spent  in  his  honsa 
(for  the  weather  stiU  prevented  mo  from  continuing  my  jonmey),  where  I 
met  a  cmioiis  advetitater,  whose  loquacity  overpoWmod  ns  all ;  but  did  not 
prevent  rny  aoosptmg  bis  invitation  to  oall  npon  hitn.  On  Monday  I  wmt 
with  my  worthy  ymng  fiieod  Bogm  ts  sea  Us  tiOim.  Tha  old  man  h«d 
■1M^  by  Us  own  (BtMUtd,  Mta  ft  vtty  hiltiU*  Aritlh  H>  MidaMttto    ' 
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opnlmco.  Hii  nunnen  *rs  itill  prettjr  mack  thoM  of  the  clua  to  which 
he  %t  flnt  belonged,  but  with  all  th«r  tncellsDcas,  uid  natuni  good  bised- 
ing  Gbftnctflriied  hiB  funil^ -  A  vtty  different  reception  »w^ted  me  At  the 
house  of  *■  Diui  of  nobis  birth,  a  Hr.  Bachui  Hepburn,  to  whom  I  hmd  » 
letter  of  high  recomiiiendfttion-  Whether  it  wms  that  he  looked  down  on 
luj  companion,  Bogun,  Bud  theietoie  on  me,  ot  that  he  did  not  chooie  to 
iiuult  with  onr  preunoe  ■  partf  of  noble  gueeta  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner,  be  begin  immsdiktely  to  toll  us  in  very  plain  terms  that  he  had 
■earcdr  anjr  time  to  spue  for  us,  on  atxount  of  this  puty;  he  would  show 
n  his  fields,  bnt  must  hurry  through  them.  I  hastened  away  from  Mm, 
taking  lean  of  Bogun  alio,  to  fiir  John  Murray,  of  Eirkland's  Hill,  a  coun- 
try gentleman  to  whom  Hi.  8>xitt  hsd  gives  me  an  introductiaa.  I  WM 
rtceived  by  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking,  elderly  man,  in  a  room  filled  with 
books  and  papers,  so  that  it  looked  like  the  Btudy  of  a  ichotar.  He  left 
me  in  no  doubt  tiLKt  he  placed  full  faith  in  his  friend's  recommendation. 
He  oonducted  me  to  his  family,  who  were  assembled  in  a  very  handsome 
dining-room ;  a  mother,  and  four  daughters,  very  near  in  age,  the  youngest 
a  child  who  bad  done  growing,  the  eldest  juit  attained  to  the  gravity  of  wo- 
manhood. I  told  them  at  once  of  the  rsceptiou  I  had  previoDily  met  with, 
which  did  not  surprise  than,  but  they  strove  with  all  leal  to  make  amends 
lot  it,  and  we  soon  got  Into  a  veir  animated  and  bmiliar  conversation. 

I  have  told  you  how  very  much  the  two  lexei  keep  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  in  tbia  country,  when  they  meet  in  parties  in  the  towns,  and 
hc#  scrupulously  srery  appearance  ot  intimacy  is  avoided.  Here,  German 
manners  were  in  fashion,  and  the  young  ladies  were  as  artlesdy  friendly  as 
if  they  had  learnt  of  you  and  your  sisters,  that  it  j<  a  narrow-minded  prrju- 
dioa  to  refuse  <ndiiiary  coafldenee,  and  marks  of  sympathy  in  conversation, 
KecSiUse  a  itraogeT  faappeiu  to  be  a  man.  Only  one  of  the  number  was 
good-looking.  Beauty  is  extremely  rare  in  Scotland.  This  one  snd  tha 
eldeat  displayed  mach  intelligence  and  a  careful  education.  What  thsir 
father  has  aiHnmplished  on  his  (srm  exceeded  every  tiling  that  I  hare  yet 
Men.  I  had  never  met  with  soy  garden  so  carefiilly  tended,  so  well  l^d 
out,  or  to  cleveily  managed.  All  this  has  been  done  without  the  prospeot 
of  beqnesMuDg  it  to  his  children,  and  for  an  avaricious  landlord.  Re  had 
raised  the  prodooe  of  Ids  fields  four-fold  in  thirteen  yesn,  broi^t  erery 
Itiing  from  a  neglected  conditioa  to  the  highest  cultivation,  planted  hedges, 
diked  in  a  atrip  ti  Und,  and  has  now  only  got  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present 
itato.  His  lease  is  lor  4urty  years.  He  has  brought  up  his  two  sons  to 
sericulture ;  put  one  in  charge  of  two  outlying  farms,  and  the  other  is 
lesming  under  his  own  eye.  They  are  all  very  busy  In  tiieir  home  duties, 
and  happy  with  each  other.  They  would  all  please  you,  even  the  >ome- 
what  rough  mother ;  for  if  she  transgresses  the  rules  of  polished  society,  slie 
does  it  with  so  much  good-buiaor  that  you  can  only  laui^.  She  smokes 
her  pipe,  laugha  at  it  herselC  but  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  as  she  says,  "  it 
is  no  sin,"  and  seenu  to  enjoy  existence  more  than  most  people.  I  meant 
to  have  left  the  next  day,  bnt  I  staid.  We  parted  with  the  promise  to 
meet  again.  Against  that  time  Hurray  will  write  out  a  set  of  rules  and 
expsriments  for  me,  and  engaged  me  in  return  to  writo  him  ao  account  of 
our  mistbods  of  apiculture,  at  some  ftiture  period.  I  have  really  learnt 
mnoh  mm  of  these  mfttten  than  you  would  suppose.  I  am  quite  fami&ai 
wift  the  afrloultud  eumomy  of  Seetlaod,  led  I  am  oonviitoed  that  I 
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tt  would  toucely  be  pouible,  p«itiapi,  for  ft  luge  agncultuiftl  pop- 

uUtion  to  sun  foi  themMlTea  m  moia  i«sp«oUblfl  cliuict«[  in  theii  Gnllukg, 
thui  thftt  which  belangi  to  moat  of  the  iobftbituitB  of  the  dUtricC  thniu|b 
«hioh  I  tiKTeled.  True  iniight  into  their  busineu,  Ktinty,  intelUgeaco, 
>nd  an  onblemiihed  reputation  aie  the  chuuteiijtici,  I  leallf  believe,  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  farmers ;  atul  nunj  of  them  poMeu  a  oumbei 
of  Terr  good  booki,  are  fond  of  reading,  and  apeak  a*  well  as  the  towni- 
folk  (the  Scotch,  indeed,  in  general,  da  not  speak  well]  ■  Pnbliohouses,  or 
hotels,  in  which  ooi  cooutry  people  degrade  themselrea,  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  widely  Kpaiated  TilUgea,  or  in  towns.  For  the  villsges  ace  almost 
ereir  where  broken  np,  and  this  of  itself  keeps  the  Uboieis  &om  social  &»■ 
oeises,  ss  they  live  round  the  farmstead  in  little  cottages,  coneistiug  of  one 
mom,  which  is  at  once  their  cooking,  living,  and  sleeping  room.  The  ob> 
j«et  of  their  aspiration  is  to  posseas  the  reputation,  the  mumeTi,  and  th« 
oomfoits  of  a  respectable  station.  They  spend  a  great  deal  upon  theii 
houses,  and  often  npea  their  gardena,  hcwerer  short  •  time  they  have  them 
In  Uieir  poaseaaion. 

If  I  were  a  landlord  here,  I  shonld  not  make  much  profit,  for  it  seems  to 
me  an  unjustifiable  thing  to  drive  away  such  people,  by  over-exaction,  &«m 
the  soil  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  improve  and  embellish ;  and  it 
has  excited  my  indignation  to  see  that  this  is  not  at  all  taken  into  aooount. 
Certainly  one  would  be  far  from  dcaiiing  that  a  whole  nation  should  reaem- 
ble  them,  or  seriously  wishing  to  take  up  one'*  abode  among  them.  Still 
the  Bret  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all,  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  should  only 
find  in  the  kmg  run,  that  we  had  not  chosen  the  better  part,  if  vre  adopted 
their  tone  in  all  things.  The  nnmber  of  their  ideas  is  limited,  and  it  ia 
hiaTitable  but  that  mjmy  things  should  be  perfectly  indifferant  to  them; 
which  stll  out  whole  hearts ;  that  they  shonld  have  an  inordinate  amount 
of  phlegm,  I  even  feel  myself  that  my  stay  here,  and  my  oocupation  with 
the  things  of  daily  life,  haa  made  me  lisble  to  the  oonta^,  and  therefbra 
should  not  wish  to  be  the  associate  of  these  very  worthy  mm  for  any  length 
of  time.  Perhaps  it  hss  done  me  a  little  harm  already  }  perhaps  it  is  with 
the  dwelling  on  the  things  of  oommon  life,  as  with  the  oompoaition  of  the 
air  that  we  breathe,  the  lifo-giving  part  of  which,  when  pure,  seems  to  ba 
only  ftt  for  another  world,  and  would  coneumi!  our  life  here. 

LXVIU. 

ATTBR  HIS  BBTUBS  FSOM  XRSLAHD. 

TO  AUBLU. 

ConsBABia,  18tk  April,  1800. 

SchirunelmaDMldaUteiBwiU  see  that  a  suitable  salary  is  attached 

to  the  places  they  an  endeavoring  to  get  Ibr  me.  Every  thing  is  dear, 
certainly,  very  dear,  but  1  am  in  no  anxiety.  TVe  both  like  a  aunpU  w»y 
of  Ufa,  and  dcnot  seek  or  require  arnDssmsnti.  Shelter,  food,  ac^  elothtns, 
•Ddioyftdlmw  Hill  make  001  aU.     IK^  riwU  (ajoy  a  Am  d^  in  the  flaUta 
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■•  much  u  in  >  cnontry  boun.  Sopbmtles  and  Homer  will  be  oui  nibiti. 
tnlfl  loi  the  thekbe ;  and  the  ftbMncc  of  viaiton  will  not  bring,  but  prevent 
weuineu  uid  mwi.  Tbc  ileTsntlows,  Bemitorff,  the  RtnCiatu,  the  Enn- 
■eiu,  the  De»ugien  we  k11  reiy  &isndl)r. 

LXIX. 

XH  April,  1800. 

My  darling  Amelia,  I  rejoice  in  my  food  fortune  with  feellnga 

whicb  are  not  unworthjr  of  joax  kne.  It  ii  now  not  only  ■  duty,  but  my 
moat  preiaing  neceuity,  to  keep  all  my  powen  on  the  itretcb  beie  (when 

neSB  of  heart),  and  to  walk  ciicumapeotly  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
I  blees  the  ten.  that  will  end  thia  bnay  yet  unsettled  life.  Idlene«i  and 
aimleaa  occupation  will  hencdorth  be  no  longer  poHible,  and  with  my  in- 
tellrat  calm  and  itrong — with  the  conacionmeaa  of  capacity  tor  action,  and 
of  being  equal  to  roy  own  leqnirementa — that  Mnse  of  life,  on  whose  in- 
tenaity  depends  the  practice  of  all  that  is  right  and  noble,  will  awake  once 
more  with  youthftil  rigoi.  A  consciousneBB  of  loie  and  wacmth  will  be 
'shod  over  eaoh  moment,  that  will  make  toil  apleunte.  A  life  in  the  spirit; 
the  only  life  in  which  I  can  be  quite  happy,  but  in  wbiak  1  m»y  be  mora 

LXX. 

^tk  AprU,  IBOO. 

Hany  conauleEations  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  what  you  tell 

me  about  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  in  certain  families  ol 
yeni  acqnaintaiMe.  What  a  gloriona  thing  is  that  true  r^nality,  when  it 
h  nnbioketi  by  pdde,  salteiHited  baniers,  and  the  lore  oC  ruling  on  the  one 
aide  I  It  might  so  well  subaist  between  parents  and  ohUdren,  and  then  their 
mntnal  relation  wontd  rest  on  a  sure  aad  lasting  basis.  But,  generally, 
panotaatentoreinalinedta  make  their  children  minister  to  their  own  vanity, 
Uun  to  be  modeiKte  In  their  demaods  apon  them,  to  itrp  them  nneiacting 
on  theii  side,  and,  if  posaibte,  inspire  a  sense  of  their  own  supsaority,  with- 
out attempting  to  keep  thsir  children  under  undue  lestraist. 

As  regards  our  affairs,  eiu  income  will  be  very  limited  at  first ;  but  altei- 
waid  it  will  depend  on  my  own  exertions  to  make  it  an  ample  one.  The 
Doka  of  Aognstanbiirg  has  already  expresaed  to  Schimmelman  his  intention 
of  oBering  me  the  Greek  pmfessoiahip  if  it  should  bU  vacant.  But,  as  fmi 
as  money  ii  coocecned,  the  prospect*  are  better  in  publio  life.  However, 
we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  tbose  considerations  at  present.  We  will 
□onteot  ourselTes  with  our  lot,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  fekCB,  which  Baggeaen  and  others  of  my  aoqnaintanee  think  to  eidt^ 
when  Hiey  say  that  it  is  impassible  to  Uve  here  under  1500  thalen  a  year.* 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  man^e.  Da  not  tisar  that 
I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be  alarmed  by  the  complaints  and  apprehensions 
which  I  have  so  often  to  listen  to  fiom  others.  I  know  what  will  make  ui 
happy,  and  what  we  can  renounce  without  a  painliil  efiort,  or  longing 
wishes.  Where  We  is  the  animating  principle  there  are  no  dark  momenta 
of  this  kind.     1  look  at  our  dear  Moltkea  in  the  baginninc  of  their  mardsd 


CHAPTER  V. 


Ir  May,  1800,  Niebulir  returned  to  Kolstein  and  nwrried  ;  in 
June  he  took  hu  wife  to  Copenhagen,  and  entered  en  his  double 
official  duties  on  the  lit  of  July. 

The  young  couple  were  in  the  highest  dt^ree  happy  in  each 
other.  Niehuhr  writes  thus  to  Madame  Henslei,  in  the  month  of 
August :  "  Amelia's  heavenly  disposition,  and  more  than  earthly 
lore,  raise  me  abore  this  world,  and,  as  it  were,  sepoiate  me  from 
this  life. 

"  A  life  of  full  employment,  comlnned  with  serenity  of  mind, 
which  we  shall  secure  by  rigidly  maintaining  our  seclumon,  pro- 
tects and  heightens  the  capacity  for  happiness.  Happiness  is  a 
poor  word  :  find  a  better !  Even  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  bud- 
ness  contributa  to  the  calm  self-approral,  which  to  me  is  the 
essential  condition  of  enduring  happiness.  Amelia's  cheerfulneM, 
her  contentment  with  her  lot,  untroubled  by  any  wish  for  some- 
thing beyond  it,  afibid  me  at  heartfelt  joy  u  the  contrary  would 
give  me  pain.  Her  ptesence  and  conversation  keep  my  heart  at 
rest  and  my  mind  healthy.  Thus  I  am  gradually  recovering  from 
the  impression  made  upon  me  in  past  timea  by  the  delusions  and 
ctntradictionB  of  the  world." 

Harmonizing  in  all  their  tastes,  their  lives  flowed  on  calmly 
and  quietly ;  they  oceaoionally  mixed  in  fashionable  society  at  the 
houses  of  Count  Schimmelman,  and  a  few  others,  hut  beyond  that 
only  joined  in  vnall  parties  of  intimate  friends.  When  Niebuhr 
was  not  engaged  in  his  official  du^,  he  returned  to  his  favorite 
classic  authors.  His  wife  entered  warmly  into  all  that  interested 
him.  In  the  evenings  he  often  related  stories  to  her  from  the 
ancient  wrilen,  or  read  aloud  to  her,  or  looked  over  with  her, 
what  he  had  himself  been  writing. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Unirersity  of  Kiel  oflered 
hini  a  professorship.  He  declined  it  for  the  present ;  partly  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  Schimmelman  to  re- 
sign hia  Bttuation  so  soon ;  partly  because  he  feared  it  would  he 
regarded  as  an  mtbecoming  mark  of  partiahty  if  he  were  thus 
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praferred  to  older  men ;  portl;  becaaae  he  really  enjoyed  many 
branches  of  his  present  occupstiiui.  He  law  that  he  wu  of  use, 
and  his  nwrita  were  racognleed  by  hia  Euperion. 

In  September  he  heard  through  Hadame  Henaler  <^  F.  lieopold 
Stolberg'i  cotnvcsou  to  Cathohcism,  which  cauaed  so  much  ex- 
eilement  in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  The  purity  of  Stolberg'i 
motives  for  this  change  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Hii  natural  eaat  of 
Diind  was  deeply  pious.  The  ratioaalism,  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  tlie  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  shocked  and 
pained  him  to  the  last  d^ree ;  and,  bdieving  that  there  existed 
no  elements  of  iegenerati<>n  within  its  pale,  ha  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  church,  which  at  least  afibided  more  latisfaction  to 
his  devotional  feelings.  By  this  step  he  not  only  sacrificed  many 
advantages  far  hii  Duoily,  but  lost  the  iriendihip  of  several  of 
those  to  whtnn  he  was  most  wanoly  attached,  espacially  Voss  and 
Jacobi,  who  carried  their  expressions  of  censure  to  actual  bitter- 
ness. Voss  in  particular  continued  his  attacks  upon  him  for  many 
yean ;  so  tate  a*  1817  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Wie 
F.  L.  Btolbei;  uufrei  gewotden  lit"*  Niebuhr  did  not  justify 
Slolberg's  change ;  it  grieved  him  deeply ;  he  regarded  it  as  the 
aberration  of  a  tendency  in  itself  beautiful  and  noble  :  but  he  was 
able  to  transport  himself  into  Stolberg's  point  of  view,  and  was 
convinced  that  no  unworthy  motive  could  have  actuated  him, 
which  alone  would  have  warranted  the  harsh  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  many  ot  his  friends.  Therefore,  much  as  Niebuhr 
was  attached  to  Voss  and  Jacobi,  he  could  not  at  all  approve  of 
their  conduct  in  this  instance,  which  was  indeed  trfWi  a  source  <^ 
regret  to  him,  the  more  so  as  the  form  of  Catholicism  which  Stol- 
berg  had  adopted  by  no  means  rendered  him  illiberal  toward  his 
Protestant  friends,  nor  detached  his  sympathies  from  the  sinoerely 
pious  »»fypg  them. 

Niebuhr  was  intending  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Grecian  histoiy  in  his  leisure  houis,  and  write  an  account  of  the 
various  conatitu&ms  among  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  design  he 
had  cherished  for  many  yean,  indeed  almost  from  his  boyhood. 
But  his  studies  were  to  some  extent  interrupted  by  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife,  who  suSeied  long  and  severely  fnnn  a  oomplaint  in  the 
eyes,  during  which  time  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
trying  to  amuse  her.     They  passed  this  winter  with  no  other  draw- 

'  Bow  F.  h.  Slolbsrg  becune  ■  lUre. 
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back  to  th«T  quiet  amA  peacefbl  eajoyment  of  life'i  pnrort  pleu- 
uieB.     But  the  qtring  of  1801  brought  ^th  it  threateniiig  itonns. 

It  is  well  known  how  deeply  the  Bnglieh  gnvenunent  con- 
Ndered  itself  ifgiieved  by  the  umed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
powen  nf  Eun^ie — how  act«  of  hoetihty  were  praotieed  on  the 
Danish  venela,  and  area  on  the  colonies,  without  any  fbnnal 
declaiatton  of  war,  and  how  at  Ust,  in  Uucb,  1801,  NelsMi  and 
Packer  appeared  in  the  Sound,  and  proclaimed  war  at  the  moment 
«f  attack.  Niebnhr  wntfihed  the  gtadnal  approach  of  this  calam- 
ity, and  witneeaed  t)M  attack  and  the  bombaidment.  Hii  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion,  and  the  intensity  of  his  sympathies,  will  be 
seen  by  the  extncts  from  his  letten  to  Madame  Henaler.  After 
this  mournful  episode,  this  year  eli^wed  widiout  any  alteration  in 
Niebiihr'i  circumstanoes  and  occupatioos.  In  the  smnmeT  c^ 
1602,  he  and  his  wife  vinted  their  firiends  in  Holstein,  who  all 
rejoioed  to  see  the  happiness  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  his 
kioks.  He  perfoimed  the  duties  of  Ibis  office  with  ease,  pleasure, 
and  BUcoen ;  the  sciences  were  a  recreation  to  him  in  his  leisnie 
hours,  and  the  cheerfulnesg  and  affection  of  his  wife  afibrded  a 
■atisfaction  and  repoae  to  his  heart,  which  made  it  imposmble  for 
gloom  or  vexation  to  take  any  lasting  hold  oa  him,  although  with 
the  grant  senntiTeneat  cJ  his  nature  he  coold  not  always  afraid 
passing  annoyancea. 

During  tite  winter  of  1803-3,  Niebuhr  studied  Amine  with 
great  zeal,  and  surprised  his  father  cm  his  birthday  with  the  tran^ 
lation  o(  a  part  of  Elwalddi'e  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Asia 
under  the  fitet  Kaliphs,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Copen- 
hagen. As  he  soon  a(W  beoame  engaged  in  new  and  more  ex- 
tended official  oooupaticHis,  time  failed  him  for  the  oontinnance  of 
this  wiwk,  but  he  did  not  relinqoiEh  the  intention  t^oompleting  it, 
for  many  years,  and  preserved  the  manuscript  with  that  view. 
He  also  gave  several  lessoos  a  week  during  this  winter  (f«r  which 
he  received  no  remnaeration),  on  historical  and  philological  sub- 
jects, to  a  ne[diew  of  Count  Sohimmehnan's,  and  two  other  young 
men,  scms  <^  his  acquaintance. 

In  the  spring  of  1602,  he  was  sent  by  the  Danish  government 
into  Germany,  to  transact  some  financial  business  which  obliged 
him  to  visit  Hamburgh,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  Casecl.  His  wife 
Booompanied  him.  On  th«r  way  borne  they  spent  some  weeks  in 
Holstein. 
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On  Nielnihr'i  return  to  Copenha^n,  Count  Schimmelmaa  in- 
fonned  him  that  he  wis  destined  to  a  moie  important  office.  He 
thus  alladee  to  the  subject  in  « letter  to  Uadame  Henslei,  written 
in  October :  "  On  mj  return,  I  heard  from  Count  SchimmelmaB 
news  of  some  importanoe  to  me.  Uy  colleague  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  ii  gmng  to  resign  bis  pMt,  and  hia  duties  are  to  be  tna*- 
feiied  to  me,  but  without  any  alteration  of  my  title  or  salaiy.  .  .  . 
My  work  will  be  oonaidenbly  angmented  by  it,  which  I  am  ^^d 
oC  lor  it  is  ft  weU-aacertainBd  fact,  that  the  ability  to  woA  gnnra 
with  the  Bumbet  of  thinga  ime  baa  to  get  throu^.  I  do  not  leal 
that  it  will  prevent  me,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  from  pursuing 
thcee  studies  which  are  my  ddigbt  and  my  mental  aliment" 

The  duties  of  his  new  offiee  wen  very  tmeims ;  but  as  he  bad 
great  aptitude  in  leaning  businesa,  and  oould  seize  the  details  a( 
a  subject  almost  at  a  glance,  be  worked  at  once  with  gnat  cue 
and  great  certainty.  Thus  he  still  found  leisure  for  scbolaatic 
pursuila.  The  following  paowge  ooeuis  in  a  letter  written  in 
1803  :  "  1  hare  had  as  much  to  do  before  at  particular  timet,  bnt 
never  for  a  constancy.  And  I  must  lode  forward  to  lis  being  the 
same  for  some  yean  to  ceme.  If  I  can  but  keep  my  health,  there 
will  still  be  time  left  for  thou  oecnpationB  which  nuMt  deserve  oat 
preference,  tboi^h  we  may  learn  to  like  any  diat  tax  our  powers 
cnongh.  There  is  a  reword  fer  a  man  engaged  in  active  pnUio 
Ufe,  wbieb  I  ara  now  reaping,  vis.,  a  fair  &me,  and  a  pontion 
*tt»t  commands  die  ccMifidence  even  o£  the  unlearned  among  my 
fellow-citizenB.  Henoe  my  fanploymentB  becccne  a  positive  plea*- 
nre  to  me.  The  most  intiieate  grow  easy,  and  I  ean  get  throng 
them  in  a  very  diort  time.  ...  I  am  at  work  m  a  treatise,  as  I 
wrote  Yon  beibre  in  few  words.  Its  subject  is  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  public  dosnaim,  their  distribntion,  colonization,  agniian 
laws,  ice.  It  ia  an  interesting  qnestion,  and  I  ttiink  I  have  taken 
a  mom  accurate  view  of  it,  than  has  been  reached  befbn.  I  nsed 
to  busy  myself  with  such  questions  when  1  was  still  at  Kiel.  I 
wish  I  were  ■>  free  from  woridly  care,  and  as  open  to  new  im- 
premons  now  aa  I  was  then ;  but  bow  much  that  has  happened 
since  that  time  has  turned  out  better  than  I  ventured  to  hope." 

Ifiebulir'a  colleague,  Obday,  died  in  Januaiy,  1804 ;  he  was 
the  First  Director  of  the  Bank,  and  practically  lite  only  acting 
member  of  the  Direetory.  His  office  was  immediatrfy  transfeiied 
to  Nietnhr,  who,  al  the  Hme  time,  by  the  express  desire  of  the 
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Crown  Prince,  undertook  thd  direction  of  the  East  India  depart- 
meot  of  the  BoAid  of  Trade,  the  afiain  of  which  had  iallen 
into  conAuion ;  and  he  alHo  became  »  member  of  the  Standing 
OominiMion  for  the  Afiain  of  Barbaiy,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted  ta  necretary.  His  official  standing  and  his  income  wer« 
oonndersbly  raised  by  these  changes.  The  amount  of  his  labor 
wu  now  much  increased,  partioulsjrly  by  bunnew  connected  with 
the  commercial  world,  and  the  credit  and  circulation  t£  the  paper 
ouirmcy.  The  soundneei  of  his  newa  tnd  the  judiciousness  «if 
his  measures  were  generally  recognized,  and  his  roanagemeat  d 
the  aSain  of  the  bank  wu  so  univetaally  approved,  that  his  sub- 
sequent departure  &om  his  native  country  wu  the  sulqect  of 
gencTBl  and  lasting  regret  He  wu  sot  merely  respected  by  his 
subordinates  in  office,  on  account  of  his  sagacity,  industry,  and 
rigid  int^rity,  but  really  loved  by  them  Sot  the  kindness  with 
which  he  treated  them,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their 
welfare.     Many  of  them  shed  tears  when  be  took  his  leave  of 

Bven  at  this  busy  period,  he  never  quite  lost  sight  of  his  favor- 
ite studies,  or  £>nook  them  entiiely  for  more  thaji  a  short  time 
together.  The  moraings,  from  ten  to  three,  or  four,  were  usually 
wpeaK  at  hii  various  offices,  or,  on  foreign  port  days,  on  the  ez- 
ehange.  Then  came  the  drawing  up  of  reports,  the  la^e  busi- 
ness correspMidence  and  the  neceaHsry  verbal  communications  with 
other  official*.  When  be  returned  home  at  night  after  all  this  he 
was  often  exhanited  both  in  body-  itsA  mind  ;  but  if  he  got  en- 
gaged at  once  in  an  interesting  book  or  conversation,  he  was  soon 
le&eahed,  and  would  then  study  till  late  at  night.  Ancient  his- 
tory formed  the  principal  part  of  his  reading  at  this  time,' but  he 
did  not  overhxA  the  productioui  of  modem  literature.  He  hailed 
with  joy  every  new  work  of  importance,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  his  wife.  When  they  were  first  married,  he  used  to  read  Gredt 
with  her,  but  afterward  the  weaknew  of  her  eyes  forbade  the 
necessary  efibrt  on  her  part,  and  she  also  found  the  ocquintion  of 
the  grammar  tedious,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  further  study  of 
this  language  ;  but  in  every  other  lespeot  he  alwajn  found  in  her 
the  fullest  participation  in  all  that  interested  him.  Niebuhr  bad 
little  intercourse  at  this  time  with  men  of  letters,  u  his  engage- 
ments led  him  into  a  widely  difierent  sphere  of  society.  He, 
however,  kept  up  his  aoqaaintance  with  two  of  hit  earliest  friends, 
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Hiinter,  the  celebnted  orient&liBt  (.nd  archteotogist,  who  was  &t 
thkt  time  PiofesBoi  of  Theology  in  Copenhagen,  and  Moldenhawer, 
the  head  librarian  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  and  a 
distinguished  exegetical  theologian, 

Theiummeiof  1804'waaaparticularlybiuy  period  ibiNiehnhr. 
He  write*  thua  to  Uadame  Henaler :  "  Ab  fki  ai  regaidB  biuineu, 
I  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to  do  lomething  towaid  bringing  oni 
finances  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  although,  perhaps,  not  im* 
mediately  or  directly.  Last  winter  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  (hm 
for  MB.  Even  on  Sundays,  I  could  sometiines  hardly  get  time  to ' 
collect  my  thoughts  a  little.  The  winter  before,  I  used  to  cheer 
and  invigorate  my  nund  with  the  study  of  ancient  history.  Now, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  obliged  to  see  and  talk  with  bo 
many  people ;  some  of  them  interest  me  by  their  quickness  and 
intelligence,  ao  that  I  enjoy  the  time  I  spend  with  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  in  the  long  nm,  we  always  find  that  where  there 
it  np  hood  of  afieclion,  interconne  is  sure  to  lose  its  chum,  and 
oflen  becomes  wearisome."  On  the  week  days,  he  had  now 
scarcely  ever  tinte  fi»  more  than  a  little  occasional  light  reading. 
The  Sundays  he  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  his  private  studies, 
which  made  those  days  real  festivals  to  him.  In  the  autumn  he 
began  to  get  rather  more  leisuie,  which  he  empl<^ed  in  continuing 
the  before-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Roman  domains. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Austrian  calamities  at  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz,  in  the  autnmn  of  IQOS,  which  deeply  afTected  him,  led  him 
to  peruse  the  Philippcs  of  Demosthenes  afireah.  The  similarity 
of  the  position  of  Greece  at  that  time  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
of  Philip's  growing  poWM,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Napoleon,  struck  hhn  so  forcibly,  that  he  translated  and 
printed  the  first  Philippic. 

Toward  the  end  of  1805,  Niebuhr  was  asked  by  a  distinguished 
PrusiiMi  >tstearoan,  then  visiting  Copenhagen  on  a  mission  from 
his  Govonment,  whether  he  felt  inclined  to  enter  the  Prussian 
service,  in  the  department  of  finuiee.  Scone  weeks  later  he  re- 
ceived a  direct  inquiry  on  the  subject  by  letter.  He  had  never 
before  thought  of  exchanging  the  Danish  service  for  any  other,  and 
even  now  he  would  scarcely  have  replied  otherwise  than  by  a 
direct  negative,  had  he  not  just  at  tb&t  time  felt  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  intended  appointment  of  a  young  nobleman  to  a  place  in 
(he  finanoe  deputment  to  which  he  thought  that  he  had  a  fnat 
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claim,  both  from  his  officUl  standing  and  puA  serricet,  and  also 
because  it  bad  been  prerioudy  pmoused  to  him,  sntgect  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown  Prince.  This  incident  excited  in  him  for 
the  moment  a  strong  feeling  of  irritatioii.  He  thought  that  it 
eloeed  the  doer  to  any  furthei  advance  in  his  public  career :  he 
looked  forward  to  being  burdened  forerer  with  an  overwhehning 
mass  of  details,  and,  what  stung  him  most  deeply,  found  himtelf 
slighted  in  the  very  quarter,  when  he  reckoned  with  the  greatest 
aecurity  on  an  unprejudiced  appreciation,  and  a  just  approval  of 
his  services.  -When,  therefcse,  these  propoaals  wete  renewed  by 
PruBiiB,  he  felt  very  keenly  the  contrast  between  the  estimatifKL 
in  which  he  was  held  abroad,  and  the  way  in  which  be  was 
nndervalued  at  home.  Yet  be  underwent  a  long  and  sever* 
struggle  with  his  attachment  to  bis  native  land,  ere  he  could 
neoncile  himoelf  even  in  thought  to  the  possibility  of  leaving  it. 
Hia  answer  to  the  propMition  at  the  time  was  quite  indecisive, 
"diat  he  could  not  canmit  himself  on  the  lubject,  particularly  as 
be  did  not  know  what  appointment  was  referred  to."  The  winter 
of  1605-6  el^Med  without  his  hearing  any  thing  more  on  the 
■abject.  It  had  not  occupied  his  mind  much  after  the  first 
UKanent ;  and  besides,  the  stcvm  of  bii  anger  had  sunk  to  rest ; 
Ilia  old  relationships  had  been  renewed,  and  nothing  more  had 
been  done  respecting  the  appointment  <^  the  young  man  referred 
to.  Yet,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  idea  of  leaving  his  native 
country  had  grown  less  strange  to  him,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
satia&ction  which  he  would  derive  ficm  a  widet  sphere  of  acticHi, 
and  a  release  from  all  the  minor  details  of  business,  forced  itself 
upon  him  at  timea.  Added  to  this,  the  condition  of  the  Danish 
finances,  which  had  been  much  deteriorated  through  the  immenae 
military  establishments  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  neutral 
position,  often  caused  him  great  uneasiness.  When  therefore,  in 
March,  1606,  a  new  and  unexpected  proposal  reached  him,  to 
enter  on  the  joint  directorship  of  the  first  bank  in  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Beehandlnng,*  with  the  prospect  and  promise  of  further  pro- 
motion,  the  struggle  in  his  mind  was  renewed.     He  communicated 

•  A  priiKlB^  commsrciil  oompsny  st  Berlin,  foDnded  in  17IS,  for  tlie  Pitt- 
moUan  of  Saniga  oommorce,  ttaao  ia  ■  Tery  lufmiihiDg  csndiiion.  The  eichi- 
•ivo  ponei«ndorilie«lklr«deofPrTnii»,«nd<if[hB  tr«]ein  wai,  vu  >ecar«4 
toitbrchuter,  for  twenty  yenn.  The  e.pit»T  wm  mi.ed  by  Lbe  ■■le  iiT  1100 
1     "^L  u  KiBgh«d  Eioo,  and  only  300  wtire  oflired  to  the  public.    In 

1J»3,  the  namber  of  ibarei  wu  increued  to  3000,  tad  the  SeehandJoiis  loit  iM 
to  cuKige  in  general  mercantfla 
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the  ]«t:fMMal  to  Cooat  Bohimmeliwui,  who,  unwiUii^  as  he  -wu 
to  loae  him,  leoognized  the  advajitaga  it  piesaited,  particularly 
a«  he  eouM  ofier  Tiim  nothing  eqiial  to  it  in  Copenhagea.  What 
vaighed  mo*t  widi  him  on  the  mde  of  acceptanoe,  was  the  releaM 
from  matten  at  detail,  which  he  feaied  would  pennaaently  wealten 
the  powera  of  hia  mind.  In  thia  pan,  the  directorial  labors,  and 
the  general  guidance  and  coadnl  of  a&iis,  were  sU  that  wonld 
devolve  upon  him. 

While  the«  n^otiations  wiet«  atill  pending,  Count  Haidenberg 
left  the  FroMiaA  miiuati;,  airi  was  sncoeeded  by  Gotmt  Haug- 
witc*  At  tbe  same  time  rmnon  got  afloat,  wUch  sMOted  not 
improbaMe,  of  an  ■llianw  between  France  and.  PrnMUL  This 
deterved  Niebnhr  &nm  proceeding  witit  tlie  n«gatiatiaa,  both  on 
acoount  of  his  deep^tnlad  avenion  to  any  connectioii  with  tite 
d)*o  existing  French  government,  and  alM  the  pn^bility  that 
such  an  fl|i«iM«  mi^t  lead  to  a  collision  between  Pruana  and 
the  KcarAem  eouito,  including  Dtmnaik.  He  thereibre  wrote 
word  to  the  Prusaian  minister  of  finance.  Von  Stew,  that  it  would 
be  imponible  for  bim  to  leave  his  native  land  «t  mch  a  critical 
moment,  and  while  politick  telatiooa  were  in  such  an  uncertain 
oondition :  but  if  delay  were  ponible,  fae>. would  accept  the  post 
when  peace  was  leatored  in.  Northern'  Europe.  Stein  anawersd 
him  quite  satiHtactorily  as  regarded  any  hostile  Ibtentions  toward 
Denmark,  and  allowed  him  to  delay  lus  acceptance  till  he  could 
free  himself  from  hi<  present  ei^ageanents.  He  now  decided  to 
send  in  his  rengnalion  to  the  Danish  government,  which,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  retain  bim,  was  accepted. 

Xiebubr  XoA  this  step  with  a  heavy  heart,  less  on  account  of 
the  feariiil  struggle  already  then  visibly  impending  over  Prussia, 
tiian  beeanae,  it  aevered  him  forever  from  his  &therland.  Den- 
mark bad  been  tbe  cradle  of  bis  infancy — Holstein  the  home  of 
bis  childhood ;  here  he  bad  pawed  his  youth  and  received  his 
educaticxi,  and  it  contained  all  who  wen  dearest  to  him  on  eartli, 

lod  buUsK  apenHDu,  ud  iti  cnditor*  wera  nvuMel  by  tb«  Stata.  It 
loat  imnuniHly  bv  luga  mdTancsa  made  to  the  BUM  ia  1B04,  IBOS,  ind  1 808,  bat 


n«l,by: 

I  gndaillj 


*  HiHeaberg  tfuriyi  opeoied  the  Inaty  of  Schanhmm.  ifBHed  bj  H«of- 
tz,  Oeeember  IStb,  IBOS,  br  which  Eha  Pnuiimni  igned  to  cuds  nanftliital. 
Aoipicfa.  ukd  CleTB,  in  remni  for  Huio.ar,  After  the  tromlT  botwoeo  Pni«l» 
imd  France,  ligDad  it  P»ri<  on  the  15th  Febratry,  ISOfi,  by  which  Pniiiit 
Mtered  into  ckne  alliuKs  Willi  Pruice,  N«pol«)n  fcrced  the  Ktay  of  ProiiiJ  to 
diimiit  HtrdenbeR,  whom  he  knew  U  be  oppoied  tolho  French  tatBrtJl.—BM 
Stein'*  Leben,  vol.  li.  p.  U3. 
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except  his  viie.  Fbt  the  futura  be  could  no  Iraiger  ihaxe  their 
eammoit  interest!,  but  muit  acquire  new  Miee,  which  weie  m  yet 
faeign  to  him.  Thew  ooiuideniti(«u  often  filled  him  with  taA- 
BMi,  and  theie  were  peih&pa  moments  in  which  he  wonld  have 
letiaced  hia  step*  if  he  had  given  way  to  hifl  feelings.  Madame 
Heusler  waa  at  that  time  in  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  to  him  and 
hb  wife ;  they  parted  with  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  again,  but 
with  the  prospect  of  a  much  bitterer  parting  beyond. 

In  Beptember,  1806,  he  left  Copenhagen.  His  friends,  ac- 
^naiutance,  and  all  with  whom  he  had  been  officially  connected, 
took  leave  rf  Um  with  every  token  of  respect  and  nncere  i^;iet 
at  his  departure.  He  staid  but  a  short  time  in  Holstein.  On 
this  occasion  he  (»tly  visated  Meldorf,  where  all  his  lelatitHU  canw 
to  meet  him  and  his  wife,  and  bid  them  a  sad  and  anxious  fai» 
well.  It  could  not  indeed  be  otherwise  than  anxious,  fei  every 
one  waa  looking  ferward  with  dread  anticipationa  to  the  fearfij 
conflict,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  £aiope ;  and  their  frienda 
parted  from  them  with  the  certainty  that  they  went  to  meet  thii 
conflict,  and  wera  about  to  be  involved  in  the  Utickest  cf  the  strife. 

Niebuhr  and  his  wife  were  not  less  deeply  moved ;  they  aaw 
the  whole  peril  toward  which  th^  path  waa  leading  them,  bat 
they  went  forward  with  the  courage  of  rewgnation  that  was  pie> 
pamd  to  sactifieC  all,  where  all  waa  at  stake. 

Extracts  from  Niebukr's  Letters  during  his  residence  in  Copen- 

hagen  in  the  Danish  Civil  Service.     1800-1806. 

LXXI. 

TO  UADAUB  HENStEO. 

ConRKAoiir,  nd  Btpltmitr,  ISOO. 
Although,  in  jronr  flist  latl«r,  yon  raqneitsd  lu  not  to  ipuh  of  Stolbeig'i 
ohUEe  of  nligum,  u  it  wu  not  jet  nude  public,  it  would  have  bMn  ud- 
beoonuDB  to  ke«p  it  >  »ecni  from  Sohiininelniui,  Stolbetg't  old  Mid  oa- 
ftltflnbli  friend.  If  ha  lud  knoim  it  first,  he  would  h«TB  upokon  of  it  to 
HI.  We  happeaed  to  be  mt  Sooloit*  on  thu  veiy  dar  yont  letter  nBched 
tti.  Schimmelnisn  wu  nmntt,  uid  wo  had  a  Ions  conTenation  alone. 
Amelia  haa  already  iold  yon  what  he  thinki  about  it.  Schimmelman  will 
orver  become  a  Catholic  hiinnlf;  but  he,  too,  find*  the  present  itata  of 
ProtaHaatiim  and  the  Piotertant  clei^  in  general,  most  Dnutufaotoiy. 
Even  if  lorae  among  thorn  really  bolieTa  what  they  delifei  from  the  psl^t 
~^dA  if  thaaa  think  about  it ;  what  sort  of  a  futh  ii  it  they  preach  T  Can 
It  latiily  thoas  who  long  for  a  loving  dependence  co  mpematunJ  object!  T 
I  am  not  RO  much  alarmed  either  about  the  intolerancie  of  the  true  royitica ; 
they  new*  waw  intolerant  In  pnctioe,  except  when  they  ware  irritated  by 
•  Count  BehimffMlman'i  ooontiy^eat 
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•ontsmpt  tad  ill  tnttmeDt,  and  th»t  olioiild  hardlj'  be  nnkoned  ■«  in- 
tolannoe.  The  onimliBhtened  bif(oU  mte  thoM  whom  1  feu,  uid  thejr  wUl 
tlwaja  nmtia  tms  to  theii  nituie. 

LXXII. 

CaTMHAaxn,  MIk  Mardt,  IMl. 

ka  Hillr'i  pun  in  her  sya  hu  been  want  agKiii,  uid  ii  only  begiuaitig 
to  iIkiw  ugDi  of  iiDpTOTenwot  Hot  morniof ,  you  muit  not  he  uigiy  kt  my 
MerciiiDg  »  biubud'a  authority  in  f«bidding  hei  to  irrite,  bnt  be  contentad 
with  ft  lettet  from  me.  Send  thia  letter  on  to  oni  &ieiida,  that  they  may 
know  the  pontion  ol  oiu  &tat«. 

Too  ban  periiap*  heaid,  fay  the  laat  poat,  leporti  of  the  approach  of  a 
koatile  EngUA  fleet,  which  wen  brought  by  Uie  captda  of  a  merchaot 
T«a)Nl  jnat  aiihud  in  the  Sooud,  and  alio  bora  the  liland  of  Asbolt.  We 
did  not  like  to  *end  yon  thea«  reporia,  though  they  (earned  to  ha  likely  to 
be  true,  and  lAen  they  rose  to  oertainty  it  wai  too  late.  On  Sunday 
night,  however,  a  diapatch  came  &oni  Elainora  with  the  intalligenoe  that 
flie  deet  had  been  men  then  aboat  thiee  milea  to  the  notthweat,  off  Gillelye  : 
tikeie  la  a  ntadalead  there,  where  they  lay  at  aochor  the  night  before ;  but 
early  that  day  they  had  weighed  anchor,  and  were  cruiaing  abont. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Dnunmond  and  the  other  negotiator,  Vaniittart, 
left,  after  a  confeienoe  in  which  a  very  inaulting  requieition  waa  made  by 
them,  and  refnaed  on  onr  aide,  till  the  embargo  ahould  be  lemoved.  Th« 
evening  before,  an  Engliih  frigate  had  arrived  here,  under  a  flag  of  trace, 
but  left  again  on  the  Saturday.  Thia  flag  ihowa  that  they  coniiider  them- 
•elvea  in  a  etate  of  war  with  ua,  becaiue  they  feel  that  they  are  treating 
na  aa  enemiea.  We  have  not  yet  exeiciaed  the  ilighteat  hoatility  agaiuit 
them,  bnt  probably  the  moment  ia  very  near,  when  the  flrat  ehot  will  be 
ftred,  and  the  gauntlet  thiowi)  down  beyond  recall.  I  think  it  more  likely 
that  blood  will  Sow  to-day  or  to-morrow,  than  that  a  delay  will  take 
place,  whioh  many  expect.  Aj  a  oannonade  at  Cronburg  would  be  plainly 
heard  in  the  city,  if  the  wind  ia  nich  that  the  Engliih  oould  attempt  the 
paaaage  (which  in  that  ease  they  would  certainly  anoceed  in  effecting),  we 
often  liaten,  to  try  if  we  can  catch  any  aounda  of  the  kind. 

Nelaon'i  preaence  leads  ua  to  think,  judging  of  him  by  hia  paat  conduct, 
that  a  foriona  attack  will  be  made  upon  oui  harbor.  Otheia  give  credence 
to  a  report  that  he  tendered  hia  advice  againat  an  eipaditiiHi  to  thtf'Baltic, 
and  aaid,  that  be  did  "  not  chooie  to  enanare  himself  in  that  mouae-trap." 
People  here  are  ai  inquisitive  ai  they  are  ready  to  spread  newa.  The 
attack  upon  our  defenaea  would  be  a,  fearful  thing  for  the  town.  But  I 
hope  we  should  be  able  to  lustain  it,  for  then  w*  should  reap  a  harveat  of 
glory,  and  the  nation  would  be  awakened  from  its  long  slumber ;  though 
at  a  coat,  indeed,  that  we  ahould  all  long  feel.  If  the  war  ii  once  pro- 
claimed, ^  ia  not  at  all  likely  that  the  enemy  will  content  himself  with 
blockading  ua,  shutting  ua  up,  while  we  complete  our  cquipmenti,  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  next  week  or  two  will  decide  onr  fate.  I 
do  not  giva  you  the  details  of  our  defenses  and  preparation*,  because  no 
one  can  tell  but  what  the  msila  may  be  already  in  dango.  However, 
•very  body  ii  weloome  to  know,  that  in  the  oouiae  of  yesterday,  about  a 
thoiHand  men  volunteered  to  enter  the  aerrioa,  whereas  the  veaaela  are 
mbbUt  nunned  by  iMpuwgtsnt. 
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It  letnu  itnogs  to  nu.ta  ba  mitiiig  to  3rou  of  wu  uid  aimuiMits,  at 
Indeed  of  uij  thing  bafond  out  own  coQcems.  Ztie  oiuii  ii  mch  that  it  u 
difficult  to  Cbiiik  of  ftny  thing  else,  eapeci*Jly  il  ono  tmlks  muoh  fthout  it ; 
but  it  ghiJI  not  go  entirely  fill  our  minds  u  to  pcevfnt  us  &Dm  talking  to 
fou,  i.bout  whftt  it  is  much  b«ttei  to  be  occupied  with,  than  with  »  subject 
tbst  merely  kindles  uuiety^  indignation,  *nd  roalignuit  psssiam.  We 
keep  ourselvea  ooropoied,  *Dd  contimw  out  emplDTiiuinta  M  fu  u  we  on, 
u  if  (d  time  of  peace.  We  ue  lekding  the  OdjrsBejr  in  the  fint  tmiilation. 
Hilljr  had  riiaott  entuely  foi^tten  it,  (inoa  she  read  it  at  yooi  tathei's, 
whto  yon  were  both  giili  togetiiec.  She  thoionghly  doights  in  Homer, 
and  jrou  knoir  bow  beautiful  ahs  looks  whan  she  ii  pleaaed — that  no  exprea- 
•tm  beiM»Ma  hat  better.  Hanoe  the  reading  to  her  la  a  great  pleamie  to 
me  likewiM.  We  nad  before,  La  Harpe'e  "  Helanie."  It  ia  a  fine  oom- 
poaition ;  yoo,  too,  would  not  lay  It  aside  without  emotim.  It  is  a  rare 
masterpieoe  of  great  simplicity. 

HUly  is  perfectly  calm  j  Ae  ladiaa  here  in  general  are  in  great  terror. 
Schimmalmaa  is  Ann  and  full  of  aauraga,  although  not  blind  to  onr  danger. 
Yon,  too,  must  all  be  of  good  ooiuaga  about  us,  but  not  in  too  great 
Mourity,  as  if  no  tenible  calamity  cmiM  befall  us.  How  and  why  this  ia 
possible,  the  eoort  knowi  perfeotly,  and  I  know  it  too,  but  can  not  writ* 
any  thing  on  that  mbjeot. 

'  Aj  long  as  the  deftsues  hold  good,  no  balls  nan  reach  us  in  the  Weatar- 
■beet,  parh^a  not  eren  bombs.     This  fw  youi  eonaolation. 

LXXIII. 

CoriNHiasR,  auk  March,  1801. 

We  reed*ad  yoor  letter  jreaterday,  and  lend  an  immediate  aniwtt-,  Ibr  it 
demands  one  with  a  TOlee  of  t«CTOT  to  which  no  one  could  be  deaf.  Yon 
■haU  ban  tiding!  from  me  by  each  post,  of  e*eiy  thing  that  I  hear,  and 
oan  repeat.  This  time,  I  have  written  all  that  relates  to  out  military 
poaitien  in  tha  ineloaed  letter  to  Holtke ;  read  that.  1  am  writing  to-dajr 
to  my  father  and  Behrens ;  excbaogs  letters  with  Behrens  also ;  one  oan 
■peak  and  write  of  nothing  else,  and  yst  one  ^ows  weary  of  writing  alwaya 
the  lamo  thing.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  as  yet  for  Milly  to  help  ma 
in  lay  oorreapondeuoe. 

I  wrote  to  you  laat  time  with  apprehensions  about  our  defenlet,  which 

I  must  now  alleviate Hence  I  am  really  in  better  spirits — better 

spirits,  that  ie,  M  to  the  reault ;  for  spirit  for  resistanoa  we  have,  and  must 
hare,  eran  tiiough  wa  fall,  if  we  are  not  to  disgrace  oiuaeires.  Oh  th»t 
you  in  Holstein  were  bat  safe  I  Our  individual  liTea  are  tolerably  seoura; 
and  Dnooncsm  on  that  econ,  which  would  at  other  limes  be  stupid  iuisiu- 
ibility,  is  absolutely  neceasary  in  time  of  war.  If  wa  Burriira  danger,  it 
steels  our  courage  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Your  opinion  of  oni  allies  is  on  tha  whole  correct.  I  never  exj}eotad  any 
thing  else  from  thsm,  and  hanoe  it  does  not  now  cast  me  down,  and  I  thaok 
Heaven  for  this  prevision  of  the  dang«  in  its  full  magnitude  (your  defena*- 
leamesB  excepted).  The  King  of  Sweden  lua  exhibited  himself  in  a  very 
unfaTonbla  light  in  his  conference  with  our  eatimable  Crown  Prince. 
Sweden  has  not  promised  her  ihipn  till  the  id  of  April;  she  knew  wsU 
enough  that  this  would  be  too  lato.  Tha  Schonen  aide  of  the  SoiUd  i«  not 
fortifled,  and  llMtafars  it  U  impoaalble  to  olow  tha  Straita.     W*  haM  b«aB 
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UwUred  in  oai  prepuatioiu  b7  miaMraa  tad  ■ccideuts.  Feuful  u  ia  oat 
atuklion,  it  ii  not  without  its  food  flffsctn.  Ws  b&Te  be«n  a^Vkkeosil  from 
oar  B^p  f  flxperieoca  haa  convinced  UA  of  mach  to  which  counad  oould  Dot 
draw  oui  attentiOD.  No  me  bahavea  more  nobly  than  Suhimraelman. 
lUsigiud  to  the  Ion  of  hia  Urge  property  in  the  Pluitatioiu,*  »ad/  and 
wiiliag  to  lacnfioe  the  rest  of  hie  poosenioaB,  lesolTed  not  to  expoee  m  to 
•  gnattr  peril,  in  ordn  to  avert  the  impending  one,  by  tnutinf  to  the 
ohanoe  of  a  fatorabla  imie,  be  give*  tuniaelf  up  to  the  dictates  of  hia  heart, 
and  thioba  and  ipeaJu  with  a  dignity  and  noblenen,  that  itrengthen  th« 
very  peace  and  catmneta  of  mind  {am  which  they  apiiug.  Only  one  who 
■eea  him  alone,  in  a  long  ecmYenatioD,  can  traty  appreciate  and  honor  him. 
The  Englith  ace  still  at  Gillelye,  and  come  peaoeably  on  shore  to  por- 

I  hear  that  gmi'-lraats  are  to  be  stationed  between  ddt  block-shipa,  aod 
people  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  stoim  tiie  battery  on  Uie  ialand. 
Iti«*aidthatthewbole<rfthedefensesBteeompIsted.    The  wind  is  wssttriy. 

LXXIV. 

CardiHioCR,  3Ut  Jforek,  I9D1. 

I  must  annonnos  to  you,  what  you  will  expect  to  hear — that  the  Enf  liah 
llaet  ia  now  lying  as  an  enemy  before  oui  harbor,  where  tt  cast  aoohoi 
fssterday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  hariiig  been  favored  by  a  north  wind 
flutt  suddenly  sprang  np 

1  am  too  tired,  and  have  no  time,  to  go  ont  and  collect  further  intetll- 
(enoe.  Testerday  there  was  mounting  the  higbeBt  houH-topa,  towers,  ko., 
vithoat  end ;  then,  twice  I  had  to  traverse  the  long  way  to  Schimmelmui's 
■od  back  to  the  office,  where  we  had  to  relieve  guard ;  I  was  as  tired  as  a 
poor  aoldier.  As  we  expected  an  attach  in  the  night,  I  ohoee  to  stay  up. 
Hilly,  nnlbrtunately,  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing  the  same,  and  it 
haa  dene  her  eyea  harm.  She  begs  and  coaxes  till  I  give  way,  and  then  I 
repent  of  it,  becanse  the  conae({u«iicee  are  Just  what  I  autidpatsd. 

It  waa  on  Sanday  momkog  that  the  English  admiral  announced  that  he 
would  commence  hostilities. 


LXXV. 

Con«aioii>,  3d  April,  leot. 
The  report  of  our  uasuooessful  defanae  will  no'  doubt  have  reached  yon 
before  yoo  receive  this  letter. 

On  Wadneady  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  alarm  was  given  on  ae- 

connt  of  the  movemoDta  of  the  Engliah  fieet-t 

When,  yesterday  morning,  about  eleven  o'olock,  the  cannonade  luddtn- 
*  Hb  fktberhad  boqpeathed  aalatas  in  the  West  Indies,  wUdi  yielded  eadi 
ofhia  seven  cUldrenJtlOOO  to  fSOOO  per  annum.  BchimnielmBn,  wbo  at  this 
time  wai  [ibalously  rich,  lost  neariy  nie  wholo  ofbis  pmper^  danng  the  oon- 
vuUiotu  earned  by  the  wan  wMoh  n  long  desolated  Europe,  and  sank  hito 
oompantive  poverty  in  hii  old  age.  His  eStnoM  disintereitedneaa  was  suck 
ttat  be  never  aonght  to  shield  UmseVfrom  the  rainoos  commerdsl  criaea  wbkk 
SBocoeded  aach  other  in  Denmark,  bat  was  rathet  one  of  the  fint  to  saSbr  by 
Asm.  He  aaSered  eapedally  by  a  omlraet  which  be  had  mads  wilb  the  govern- 
Ueo^  to  aupply  muiheta,  and  which  ba  continned  puuctDally  to  fblfllt,  after  he 
bad  found  that  it  would  be  at  a  great  loss  to  bimaelK 
t  Here  fcUpwa  the  aeenmit  of  aa  manner  tBwbtchfcsBnglUh  fleet  advanced. 


ia«  KEMOIK  OF  NiEBinn. 

I;  commencAa  irith  grut  violence,  whkh  wu  the  onljr  thing  that  eonU 
giTB  ui  notice  of  what  impended,  we  were  excited,  but  itUl  in  good  spiriti. 
We  hkd  fuwied  th*t  it  would  »und  much  more  teiriflc  when  u  cIobb,  and 
did  not  thcTcfoie  belicTc  the  attAck  would  be  so  furioiu  or  eo  geneikl,  ma 
wu  rekliy  the  use.  I  went  to  my  otflce  to  eee  thM  the  ucbives  wen  sll 
packeil  ap.  On  the  war,  ^nd  when  there,  1  heud  rarioua  repotU  that 
two,  three,  or  more  Engliah  Bhipe  had  got  aground,  and  that  thcf  wen 
filing  with  inch  Tehenunce  in  order  to  ueape  being  boarded.  Meanwhile, 
the  filing  went  on  with  redoubied  Tiolence  :  toward  half-paet  two  it  qnita 
died  awa7,  and  onlf  aingie  ehota  fell  from  time  to  time.  I  want  out  then 
to  gain  intelligence-  The  streets  had  become  peifMtly  silent,  and  only 
■in^e  hollow  shots  were  to  be  hesjd.  By  chance,  I  oTsrheard  an  officer 
telling  a  citizen  of  a  bomb  that  had  fallen  and  burst  by  his  side.  At  tba 
next  comer,  some  people  were  crowding  forward  to  read  a  jriacard  from  the 
bead  of  the  police,  containing  direction!  how  to  act  in  case  of  a  bombard- 
ment. 1  now  retnm  home  considerably  startled;  I  hear  the  single  shota 
which  1  now  know  to  be  throwing  bombs.  I  go  out  again,  go  at  last  to 
CountoBn  Schimmelman,  who  had  jost  ipolren  with  some  one  of  the  Admi* 
rslty,  and  was  full  of  terror.  Soon  Count  S.  comes  with  the  tidlnp,  that 
ODr  blook-ibipa  on  the  right  wing  are  annihilated.  1  had  nerer  before  been 
BO  dismayed.  I  return  home  and  tell  Hilly  only  a  part  of  the  calamity. 
I  soon  went  back  once  more,  learnt  that  the  arrival  of  a  cartel-ship  from 
Nelson's  fieet,  w*s  the  cause  of  the  sudden,  incomprehensible  silence  of 
the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  then  heard  details  of  the  fight,  that  were  touching 
to  the  last  degree.  The  whole  city  was  in  consternation,  and  the  streets 
deserted. 

4th. — Since  we  have  not  soificient  intelligence  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
oonnected  narrative  of  the  battle,  and,  besides,  oit  eitnation  will  interest 
you  still  more  than  the  events  of  the  nerer-to-be-forgotten  day,  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  yesterday  about  the  former  in  the  flnt  place,  and  to  get  mora 
information  about  the  latter  against  to-day.  The  regular  history  of  tbe 
action  yon  shall  hare,  as  soon  as  I  know  enough  about  it  myself;  to^ay 
I  can  only  write  you  some  unconnected  particulars.      We  can  not  deny  it 

as  far  sa  we  can  see,  without  a  chance  of  our  winning  any  thing — without 
our  being  able  to  do  much  injury  to  the  enemy,  as  long  aa  he  contents 
himself  with  bombarding  the  city,  or  eipecially  the  docks  and  the  fleet; 
because  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  plan  of  attack. 

But  while  wo  look  with  sorrowful  anxiety  on  our  peril,  with  indignation 
on  the  authors  of  our  mistakes,  our  spirit  rises  at  beholding  the  unexam- 
plod  heroism  of  our  people,  which  gives  us  a  melancholy  joy  full  of  affec- 
tion, that  does  not  indeed  comlbrt  us  about  the  Stale,  nor  si^Boe  to  deoeive 
us  as  to  our  true  position,  yet  fills  and  warms  our  hearts,  binds  us  olosely 
to  our  nation,  and  makes  us  rejoice  to  suffer  with  it.  Such  a  resistance 
was  never  seen.  Nelson  himself  has  confessed  that  never,  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  which  he  has  taken  part,  has  he  witnessed  any  thing  that  could  be 
compared  to  it.  His  loss  1b  greater  than  at  Aboukii.  It  is  a  battle  that 
can  only  be  compared  to  Thermopyla ;  but  Thermopyla,  too,  laid  Greaca 

open  to  devastation 

Ths  appsannoa  of  the  city  [after  all  was  ovsr]  was  terdbls.  Bvesy 
plmoi  was  deaolats ;  than  was  nettfag  to  ba  M«n  in  th«  stwsti,  but  waf- 
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fBM  loaded  with  goodi  to  ba  curried  to  ntmc  place  of  ■iJety,  a  lilenoa  u 
of  the  grave,  faces  covered  with  tean,  the  tall  eipreuion  of  the  bleedinf 
wound  liven  lu  bj  our  defeat.  The  biiuging  home  of  the  dead  end  wound- 
ed, aod  the  wretched  ecenea  that  took  place  then,  I  can  icarcely  allude  to. 
Hilly  bunt  into  a  flood  of  tean,  when  she  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  ciew 
of  theProeveeteeii,*  which  wa»  the  fint  newi  we  receired.  She  was  again 
oreipowered  bjr  her  grief  when  a  lalae  teport  waa  apread  abroad,  that  out 
defeuea  bad  been  deaerted :  ehe  only  feared  a  too  haaty,  inglorioue  truce. 
The  negotiatioiu  have  been  continued  j  but  i  can  not  tell  you  any  thing 
about  them,  except  that  nothing  bad  been  decided  yeaterday,  though  Nel. 
aon  bimielf  wai  on  ahore.  The  truce  will  laat  at  leait  (ill  te-mornnt 
morning-  We  miut  at  all  ercDti  be  prepared  for  a  bombardment.  The 
wont  ii,  the  Crown  batteries  can  Im  held  no  longer,  and  the  enemy  will 
scarcely  expose  his  ihips  of  the  line,  while  he  can  bombard  onr  docks,  fleet, 
and  city.  Do  net  be  alarmed  about  us  in  case  of  a  bombardtnent.  Onr 
house  is  In  a  distsnt  quartei,  and  it  would  be  imposiible  really  to  take  the 

•Ur 


..... .Tka  tmos  has  been  proloogsd  since  I  wrote  till  the  present  timv, 

■nd  may  last  a  few  days  longer,  even  though  no  airaugeDtent  should  bo 
ooneluded;  whidi,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  without  exposing  n>  t« 
other  dangers,  must  be  earnestly  desired,  when  we  reflect  calmly  on  onr 
position  after  the  battle  of  the  8d.  You  will  not  ascribe  this  wish  to  any 
motives  ef  personal  fear.  Hilly  is  indescribably  calm ;  the  ra^ersnce  for 
onr  dead  heroes  ia  ever  present  to  elevate  our  thougbti  -,  the  whole  nation 
fives  us  an  example  of  courage,  of  unmoved  self-possession,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  nobler.  Danger  ia  the  beet  mstnictresa ;  yon  must  not 
therefore  think  of  fear.  But  the  risk  to  which  the  Beet,  dodis,  marine  ai< 
■anal,  all  the  moat  important  buildings  of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
kii^dom,  would  be  aspesad  In  case  of  a  bombardment  from  the  dde  of  the 
scene  of  combat,  is  most  serious.  It  is  not  Inevitable  I  know ;  we  have 
hitherto  found  by  experience,  that  the  English  bomb*  are  very  bad,  and 
when  preparations  have  been  made  foi  extinguishing  them,  Ibe  devastation 
caused  even  by  the  best,  may  be  confined  within  certain  limits ;  at  least 
so  we  hope.  But  accident  may  be  against  us ;  and  where  ordei  and  dex- 
terity must  be  our  safeguards,  I  do  not  expect  so  much  from  our  people, 
as  when  all  depcods  on  Spartan  courage.  We  mnst  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
this ;  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  remaining  half  of  our  dclensee,  which, 
owing  to  the  short-sightedness  of  their  constructor,  are  uaeless,  now  that 
the  right  wing  is  broken — ■  detect  over  which  I  have  many  a  time,  since 
laat  summer,  fruitlessly  meditated.  Providence  has  now  brought  us  a  man 
whose  position  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  projects ; 
and  Aese  few  days  have  oertamly  been  employed  in  repairing  the  ovil  aa 
far  as  possible.  But  is  thia  enough  ?  and  if  not,  what  slaughter  must  be 
caused  by  a  new  attack,  and  without  our  being  able  to  revenge  ourselves  I 
IWBJoy.— The  negotiatiation  is  still  far  from  settled,  and  I  can  tell  you 
DotJung  frirther  without  abusing  oonfldenoe. 
*  or  whieii  only  thirty  men  oame  aabore  oat  of  a  tfew  of  between  300  and 
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It  ia  stil]  pnnible  that  *  fnth  Attack  may  b«  averted ;  if  not,  it  will  he 
lunch  more  dreHlful  for  lu  in  ths  dtj  than  the  tint.  You  ma;  ba  certain 
that  Hilly  itrivea  to  retain  her  self-poaaeBsion.  It  is  the  urrow  for  our 
people,  and  the  wounds  with  which  the  State  ia  threatened,  that  weigh  us 
down:  we  fear  a  Tiolent  attacic  upon  the  remaini  of  oar  fleet;  not  >o 
much  a  bomhardment.     O  that  they  wonld  content  theouelvei  with  Aat ! 

I  am  BO  depreaied  that  lean  not  now  give  you  ■  full  aooount  of  the  battle. 
Aj  aooD  u  we  are  quiet,  yoa  ahall  baT«  it. 

Adieu,  you  beet  belomd  of  oui  bienda  I  Shall  we  soon  b«  aJtIe  to  on- 
leapond  in  peace  afainT  Will  not  the  tame  oome  when  these  hoon  will 
be  ■oaiTsd  OTer,  asd  we  tktill  retom  to  our  accustoined  apbere  of  oocnpation, 
•e  T     Tbi«  time  will  indeed  leaTe 


LXXVII. 

OaTtxwAatx,  litk  April.    , 

Hy  laat  letter  waa  written  in  a  state  of  depreuion  that  I  would  willingiy 
have  concealed  from  you.  But  that  was  iznponible,  and  the  ciicumatanoea 
of  OUI  poaition  only  rendered  such  feeling  too  unavoidable.  We  were  ex- 
pecting (which  I  did  not  tall  you)  a  bombardment  that  evening :  we  only 
reckoned  oa  a  delay  from  the  wind,  whioh  was  high,  and  against  ibe  enemy. 
It  if^ieared  as  if  the  negotiations  would  come  to  nothing.  While  this,  and 
the  general  flight  in  ttie  city  toward  ma  quarter,  and  the  other  leas  expoMd 
[tarta,  depreaaed  as,  and  filled  na  with  grief  at  ^e  fata  of  our  cotmtiy,  even 
the  gloctny  tmbulenoa  of  the  elementa  ooatributod  to  our  dejection. 

Hy  heart  is  heavy  with  what  I  have  to  UU  you,  or  should  have,  IF  wa 
oonld  speak  to  each  olliei. 

The  English  ohauged  their  miitds  quite  unexpectedly.  The  tnrae  was 
renewed,  aad  Nelaon  came  on  shore  the  next  day  to  see  the  Crown  Prinee. 
A  Imce  of  longer  extoit  Was  agreed  to,  and  finally  fixed  for  tourtean  weeks. 
We  shall  thereby  gain  the  opportunity  of  sendlDg  soocor  to  Norway,  whore 
tiiB  pea{de  aia  afanost  dying  of  banger.  We  shall  not  disarm.  The  militia 
are  dbbanded  to  attend  to  their  farming  operations. 

The  lou  of  At  enemy  is  plaoed  beyond  a  doubt  by  this  oonTantian.  It 
is  not  very  hvorable  to  him.  The  utmost  he  eouM  do  wonld  be  to  sail 
away,  if  he  wished  it.  Theywillscaicely  take  all  their  ships  home.  Fark- 
er's  aon  is  said  to  have  bJlen.  Nelson  has  lost  three  eaptalna,  two  who 
had  been  at  Aboukir:  on  the  Elephant,  his  own  ahip,  the  csfitsin,  two 
Ueutenantj,  and  one  hundred  and  •avemtsen  men.  It  is  said,  thatinaoothtt 
English  ship,  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  lulled.  Two  English  mbift  of 
the  line  struck  theii  fiag,  but  could  not  be  taken. 

Thus  we  have,  I  think,  woo  honor,  and  conaideration  dirangfaoiit  Earopa ; 
likewise  a  firmer  hold  on  the  reverence  and  lActini  of  all  olasias  of  the 


LXXVIII. 
TO  COCHT  ADAU  MOLTKB.' 

CoFxnaaiii.  lU  Augttl.  IMl. 
Hy  HUly  has  forestalled  me,  and  told  you  both  how  deeply  Aa  dsatk  of 
oar  fdeud  haa  aflteted  us,  and  what  w«  beg  of  you.     I  iaa^  mj  bert  lowd 
■  On  ae  AMdi  itf  his  fcit  wilk 
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tAead,  OM  I  could  onljr  exprflH  all  that  crowdn  in  apoB  mj  Tnind  bjr  talk- 
ing to  jrou,  01  by  wtiting  it  all  at  full  Icngtb. 

Tha  temuDation  was  moch  mem  ipcedy  than  we  expeetod.  We  had  still 
oheiiihed  hope.  I  could  not  eoaoeije  that  fate  could  really  be  n  cruel  to 
jou  i  a*  little  as  one  can  imagiae  a  life  in  wbtch  overy  thing  in  the  oppo- 
site of  oui  pmont  nature,  aiul  tiunfore  I  ao  \oag  leriited  the  impreadon  of 
■ii  that  yoD  and  our  fiienda  deBribed.  Bat  the -impoMible  ha*  come  to 
pau.  Ai  it  ia,  I  can  lay  aothing  to  yen,  bat  ttat  your  miliornina  has 
woosded  lu  to  the  heart.  We  can  not  wiih  to  oomfbrt  yoa,  for  ii  eonifort 
poaiible  to  any  but  ohildrMi,  wko  oao  {br^ st  f  But  we  can,  and  do  entreat 
joa  to  control  your  iorow  ;  wa  can  innte  you  to  eonie  to  ua ;  and  then, 
witb-Dur  bert  powtti,  we  oui  lire  for  yon  and  with  you.  The  ipring-time 
and  bloom  of  yonr  life  an  oret ;  bat,  torn  tma  the  world  and  all  ita  folbaa, 
yon  may  yet  enjoy  anotker  ooiuolatioiii,  and  a  pore  dellgbt  In  the  memory 
of  the  pait,  and  in  the  exeroiBe  and  caltiTation  of  all  the  noble  eentimenta 
that  fill  your  axoelleot  heart.  Fa-hapa  then  a  prospect  beyond  the  grare 
may  open  to  yonr  eye*,  u  it  faai  before  diaeloeed  itself  to  wiae  and  holy  men 
in  ciinilar  aecluaion  and  traoquUlity  of  mind.  Faith  la  Hie  child  of  nich 
effort  and  aelf-coUeotediuaa  aloM ;  it  ha*  deacended  to  many  a  one  who  has 
•ought  to  attain  quritual  light  and  parity ;  the  fortnnate  rarely  acquire  it ; 
they  leel  not  the  need  of  it ;  and  the  angniahed  heart,  yet  in  auapenae,  oan 
not  give  it  eatranoe.  I  can  not,  like  Hilly,  comfort  yon  with  eipeotationi ; 
but  I  believe  that  faith  i*  not  folly,  and  that  we  an  blind  here  below.  1 
ahould  gire  you  advioc^  my<  dear  friend,  but  1  am  not  able,  nor  irorthy  to  do 
it ;  but,  when  we  are  together,  we  will  turn  oar  thought!  in  the  aame  direo- 
tioo,  and  togeUier  become  good  and  wiie.  Let  ni  *ee  each  other  a*  aoon 
a*  yoa  can.  We  com  »ct  come  to  yon  thii  autumn.  It  would  hare  been 
a  greater  ha[qiiiie**  than  we  eonld  hare  a*ked  for,  to  have  lived  with  yon, 
when  yoa  and  youn  were  aaaembled  In  a  joyful  home ;  our  aiihtt  will  be 
fulfilled,  if  you  will  now  oonw  to  our  anna.  I  can  not  aay  more  to  you  at 
preMnt.  Hy  health  haa  not  been  good  for  soma  time,  and  I  have  ^ready 
fatigued  myaelf  with  wrikiog  to-day.  God  be  with  you,  my  deareat  frioid, 
aad  give  you  atreug^  I 

Tour  old  friend,  Nubthb. 

LXXIX. 

TO  HIS  FAHEirra. 

CoptiBxaiH,  SOA  StptemUr,  ISOI. 

1  work  at  Arabic  nearly  every  day  now,  and  am  aatiafied  with  ray 

piogreaa.  I  can  read  moat  things  in  a  aimple  hintorical  account  without 
a  leiicon,  and  with  ita  help,  I  can  understand  every  thing;  so  I  think  I 
■ball  get  on.  But  I  da  aot  know  how  I  ih^l  manage  when  I  come  to  tha 
poets,  tat  whom  I  am  snabla  to  scquire  a  gcnnine  taste ;  Ibe/  are  so  de. 
aiguadly  obacure,  sod  uae  wordi  in  lucJi  new  aenaes.  There  are  soma  re- 
jnarkable  hiatorical  work*  in  thi*  library,  particularly  among  the  booka  whioh 
the  Society  ha*  oootributad ;  for  Inatanoe,  Etwakidi'a  "  Hiitoiy  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Irak,"  whioh  Oakley  did  W>t  poanesi,  but  &om  the  "  History  of  flie 
Couqaeet  of  Syria,"  by  flie  lame  anthor,  which  Ockley  haa  incorporated 
Into  hia  ezMlIant  work,  you  can. see  how  iraportant  it  muit  be.  Ha  had 
nothiof  to  eooanlt  about  this  oonquest  bnj  dry  chmnkka. 
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The  autbora  of  tha  "  ConveraationB,"  Sic,  mnit,  I  fanor,  hMe  liyed  in 
Egypt;  for  CBUr>,  and  the  Nile,  and  ILit,  are  &«qaen(ly  mentioned.  Thoufb 
their  Language  d«viateii  very  perceptibly  from  the  old  Arabic,  I  rtill  wondei, 
nnlou  the  author  intentionally  approached  it,  that  the  difference  ii  not 
greater.  What  a  wide  difference  we  find  when  we  come  lo  the  languaga 
o[  Morocco  1  They  un,  for  icBtance,  the  Spanish  article  Je,  to  eipreea  tba 
genitire,  and  dielort  the  genuine  Aiabic  wordi  ao -mieeiably,  that  it  mast 
often  h«  quite  like  another  language. 

1  have  alao  read  lately,  with  great  interest,  a  gcmd  part  of  Jocepbns^ 
'Hiitoiy  of  the  Jewi,"  fot  thi*  happena  to  be  a  time  in  whicb  I  bave  not 
muoh  to  do.  I  baie  often  wished,  in  reading  it,  to  aak  you,  dear  father, 
many  queationj  relating  to  Paleetine  and  Jeruealem,  and  to  aee  yooi  ground' 
plan,  and  the  map  of  your  note,  (oi  D'A-nnlle'a  plan  of  Jenualem  mnat  be 
wrong.  Tbeie  are  a  number  of  highly  remarkable  circumatance*  in  thii 
biilory,  which  have  nerei  yet  attracted  auffident  attention.  For  example, 
Uie  horribly  oppreaiire  taxation  of  the  Jewi,  under  the  lucceaeon  of  AleK- 
auder,  whiob  i*  alio  mentioned  in  the  Ant  book  of  the  Uaccabeea  :  a  third 
of  the  prodtice  of  grain,  the  half  of  that  of  the  &uit-tieea  (therefore  of  the 
olivet),  a  poll-tax,  a  aalt-dnty,  and  a  KHalled  gift  to  the  king.  Why  tbia 
■eema  to  me  *o  remarkable  ia,  that  I  believe  theae  impotta  to  have  been 
eitabliabed  by  the  Peniani ;  and  became  tbey  entirely  correspond  to  the 
Indian  ayatem  of  taxation,  where  a  fourth  of  the  net  prodnce  of  the  fielda, 
sometimes  even  the  aeoond  aheaf — ai  in  Tanjonr — ia  paid  to  the  government. 
We  can  alao  see  quiM  plainly  in  many  places,  tha  monopoly  of  aalt  by  the 
government,  aa  in  India ;  and  the  farming  of  the  impoata  to  a  ipeciea  of 
Zemindara,  who  came  to  Alexandria  at  a  certain  time  of  year  to  lettle  the 
amount  of  their  rent  among  themselvea,  »i  they  do  in  Bengal  at  the  time 
of  the  rice-harveat.  The  aame  ayatem  of  taxation  wai  continaed  under  tha 
Maccabeei — became  itiil  more  oppresdve  imder  Herod,  and  i^  as  ia  very 
jHobable,  tboogh  it  can  not  be  proved,  it  atill  existed  Imder  the  Bomanl,  it 
wai  no  wonder  tbat  the  nation  felt  their  eonqaeat  by  the  Araba  a  relief. 
With  Buch  tiibutea,  what  enormous  atreaoia  of  wealth  mujt  have  flowed  to 
Fenia  aa  long  ae  the  monarchy  existed ;  and  bow  miaerable  and  imporet- 
iabed  haa  been,  in  all  agea,  the  oondition  of  the  Oriental  nations,  to  whom 
Nature  leema  to  have  given  her  richest  territotiea,  in  order  that  tbey  might 
not  be  exterminated  by  all  theae  extortions,  which  they  would  have  heen 
in  Europe ;  aa  Jupiter,  in  that  old  fable,  lightened  the  aorrowa  of  the  am,  , 
when  unable  to  soften  the  haiahneas  of  his  driver,  by  giving  him  stupidity 
ftnd  •  thick  hide,  that  he  might  be  able  to  bear  the  blows 

LXXX. 

TO  COITMT  AOAU  MOLTKE . 

CoFEiCHiairi.  aut  Ma^.  1804. 
Hy  HiUy  has  kept  a  letter  to  your  Harie  over  several  poet  days,  that  1 
might  be  able  to  write  to  yon,  dearest  Uoltke,  at  the  same  time.  1  hava 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  holidays  to  do  this,  partly  bflcause  the  tegular 
course  of  my  employments,  whan  I  am  not  well,  as  happens  to  be  the  case 
now,  really  takea  away  my  power  to  do  any  thing  I  wish ;  partly  becanse 
1  wanted  to  be  able  to  diamiaa  theee  employnienta  from  ray  mind  before  I 
sat  down  to  write  to  yon,     I  do  not  know  whether  jtn  have  heard,  that  Is, 
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ttai\,  tnj  where,  how  moeh  mora  nameiDiu  uid  onennu  they  h»Te  become. 
At  the  ne«r  jeti  I  WM  nude  ■dtninutrt.tiie  dhecloc  of  the  Buik,  or,  in 
•thet  wordi,  bknkar  lo  the  goTenmeDt ;  uid  three  nionthi  before,  the 
Urectonhip  of  the  Eait  IndJik  office  had  derolved  upoD  me.  nnuqaiicted 
■■  ]rou  in  with  oat  publio  btuiueiK,  fou  oui  not  poeslbly  term  kd  ides  of 
the  complicated  relatioiu  with  >  host  of  people  in  which  ttieiie  emplojTneiitt 
place  me,  of  the  laborio^  nature  of  mj  work,  and  of  the  unremitting  ap- 
plication it  requires.  Thii,  and  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  1  hare  to 
deal,  and  of  whom  1  muit  make  fiienda,  render  mj  poet  na  ardaoiu  one ; 
the  biuineH  itaalt  ia,  to  one  used  to  it,  not  diScnlt  to  traniaci,  thou^  try- 
ing to  the  nerres,  from  the  conitaot  ilrain  upon  the  attention  which  it  re- 
qnirea  j  and  it  ottsi  haa  lome  of  the  intereat  of  •  gwna  of  chance,  when 
Tou  can  depend  upon  jimnelf  not  to  go  be; end  a  moderate  aum,  and  begin 
with  the  odda  in  four  bvoi.  Tbroogh  thia  eitenaion  of  my  dutiea,  we  hare 
now  a  liberal  income,  inatead  of  the  lery  narrow  one  with  wliich  we  began} 
•nd  ai  a  complete  leunnoiation  of  amosement  and  reereation  (along  with 
hard  work  and  weak  health),  would  b«  Tery  trying,  we  moat  bear  the  in- 
oraaae  of  my  work,  which  takea  op  my  time  and  thoughts,  and  in  ao  far, 
takea  me  from  ray  MUly,  with  gratitude  and  contentment,  aa  a  neoeaaaiy 
•«11.  I  wiah  you  would  all — you,  my  Menda,  between  the  £lbe  and  the 
ocean — look  at  the  matta  in  tbia  light,  and  not  lay  it  to  ray  charge^  that 
1  haye  undertaken  employment  which  it  wag  impoaeible  you  ahonid  approve 
of.  It  would  give  me  much  pain  if  any  one  ihould  judge  my  cmduct  in 
thia  Mipeet  with  intolenaoe,  and  reproach  me  in  leciet  for  entering  on  a 
TOcatioD,  which,  indeed,  asema  incompatible  with  all  that  uaed  to  be  tho 
object  of  our  common  andeaTors.  Phyalcal  exhanition  alone  can  make  me 
unfit  at  tiraea  for  thoaa  things,  which  iwed  to  b«  equally  dear  and  intereet- 
ing  to  ua  both ;  erery  moment  of  Isiaure  caniei  me  back  to  then  ;  and  if 
Turgot,  urvder  the  aevereat  financial  labor*,  kept  hii  tartea  and  intellect 
unchanged,  you  ought  to  giTO  me  credit  for  doing  the  same.  While  you 
were  preparing  to  tread  the  claaaic  loil,  and  when  you  arriTod  in  Italy,  I 
waa  living  in  a  work  that  afforded  me  houia  of  the  most  intense  enjoyment. 
I  waa  straining  every  power  of  my  mind  in  investigating  the  Soman  history 
from  its  first  beginning  to  the  times  of  the  tyranny,  in  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  authors  that  1  could  procure.  Thia  work  gave  me  a  deep  and  liv- 
ing insight  into  Eomsa  antiquity,  siwb  as  I  never  had  before,  and  such  as 
made  me  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  dearljr  and  vividly,  that  the  repre- 
•entationa  of  all  the  modems,  without  exoeption,  are  but  mistaken,  imper- 
lact  glimpaea  of  the  truth.  Hy  atudiea  were  interrupted  by  a  journey  on 
official  affairs  to  Hambnrgh,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort ;  a  journey  which  did 
Dot  on  the  whole  bring  me  much  pleasure,  because  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
employ  my  whole  mind  on  the  financial  matters  placed  in  my  hands  ;  and 
it  waa  nsesaisry  to  asaooiate  exclusively  with  those  who  could  be  useful  to 
me  in  thia  reapeet.  On  my  return  home,  I  reaomed  my  inreatigationa  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  strongly  the  oonsciouaness,  that 
I  could  produce  aomething  worthy  of  atody,  of  fame,  and  of  immortality, 
•nd  the  desire  to  undertake  *nch  a  work.  I  began  a  treatise,  of  compre. 
bsuaire  scope  and  courageous  freedom  of  thought,  on  the  &oman  laws  of 
property,  and  tbe  history  of  the  Agrarian  laws.  An  infiux  of  business 
waighed  ma  down  fen  some  time,  and  made  It  Impoaiible  tbr  me  to  com- 
tlete  Uils  tnatis*  tat  our  SoMidiiMTlu  Socdsty  to  wUeb  I  had  intended  to 
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■and  it  j  hoirem,  it  iball  be  flaiahnl,  and  sloo  « tenet  at  papal  on  iKiUtsd 
tppiea  uid  jHriods  of  uieiait  hutarjr.  My  Bnt  enaf  will  be  widely  con- 
dMBoed,  and  no  Doblemdi  and  landed  propiiatoc  will  Ilka  it,  at  leaat  if  ba 
ia  oonaiitant.  1  do  not  aTen  expect  it  from  jroa ;  bnt  I  iball  write,  aa  I 
tiunk  and  «peak,  in  the  atieagth  of  taj  nnaltetable  oonnctioDi,  at  the  old 
Bomana  would  approTO  and  pcaiae,  were  they  still  among  u. 

I  oould  tar/  you  the  happinna  of  b  aving  lired^  long  in  Rome.  Too 
will  bring  home  ioeffacsabie  tecoUeotiooi  of  thoae  ecenoa.  SbaJl  you  not 
■ee  SamniuHi  and  Apniai*  ?  That  pleaiure  1  ahould  be  abaslutsly  anable 
to  deny  nyaclf,  it  I  had  Iboae  meana  of  taanriuf  my  lafety  which  ate  at 
youi  command.  If  you  gat  ao  be,  think  of  me.  Every  field  then  ia  claiaie. 
I  thinli  you  will  hardly  ratam  without  baiVing  aaen  the  region*  which  equal 
in  importance  the  anblimaat  mina  of  Kome-  Conld  yoa  prooDie  me  at 
Kinne  one  of  tlM  Celebrated  **"-"'"■  denarii,  and  an  Attic  tetiadraohma  t 
It  yon  paaa  thiOBgh  Raiwuia,  do  not  overtook  tiie  tanib  of  Tbeodorio,  nai 
the  old  moeaica  in  the  chnrchea.  All  travelan  deapina  Kavenna,  and  yet 
it  ia  the  link  that  binda  aauieat  and  modem  history  together,  and  Trnxiii 
haa  been  piaaaiud  within  ita  walla.  In  Tenioe,  leak  out  Horelli :  he  ia  an 
aaoompUahad  philologiit,  and  I  believe  an  obliging  man ;  and  in  Switxer- 
Uad,  I  entreat  you  to  make  fieding'i  a-qnatntanre,  tod  oonfirm  ms  in  raf 
opiniclt  thkt  ho  ia  raally  ai  great  and  noble^ninded  man,  who  eepoaaed  a 
lighteoue  oaaaa  from  pace  motivea.*  If  yon  oan  obtain  there  the  variou 
oonatitutioni  and  fatjecta  of  oonatitQtiona,  which  have  appeared  euice 
1 796,  and  any  important  printed  papert  comiaoted  with  the  liistory  of  the 
Swiu  revolotion  (if  luch  axiat),  yon  will  do  me  a  great  aervice.  Alaa,  how 
freedom  is  expiring  on  enny  aide  I  I  have  received  Am«ioaD  paper*,  from 
which  it  ia  undeniably  evident  wbitiiai  JejTenon'a  party  ue  tmding.  The 
regulationa  making  in  Loniaiaiia  an  aoch  that  the  pre^dent  there  wiH  be 
a  complete  monanh.  And  in  Europe  not  a  man  left  but  Camot  I  Waa  I 
wrong  in  regarding  him  with  auoh  deep  reveieace  ?  I  have  mitten  a  lit- 
tle Daniih  eaaay  to  renew  the  ramembranoe  of  two  great  men  ot  oar  nation. 
When  you  come  back,  yoa  aball  reoeiTe  it.  One  of  them  oould  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  Sartorina  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  him.  Adien, 
my  dear  Holtlie  I  However  we  may  be  aaparated  by  diatanoe,  or  the  dia- 
aimilarity  of  oar  oocnpatianB,  we  ahall  never  change  inWHdly,  nor  oeaae  to 
be,  in  ouraelvea  aad  to  each  other,  what  we  were  when  we  were  tiimply 
obaerrera  of  the  world,  oontemplatora  of  the  paat,  aeera  of  the  poeaible — 
eimply  men.  A  aenaelsas  sophistry  ia  raging  in  Oermany  with  iaquiaitorial 
foiy  and  monkish  jmda.  Do  not  sofier  yonraelf  to  be  entaugW  in  it  under 
any  shape  on  youi  return-     Think  of  me  and  give  our  love  to  your  Marie- 

LXXXI. 

I  envy  yon  the  recaUeotiont  of  your  Italian  journey.     It  ia  a  hard  thengfat 

to  me,  that  I  shaU  oavei  aae  the  land  that  was  the  theatre  of  deeds,  witt 

'  Aloyi  Bedmg  invarisbly  i^ibeld  the  old  Swiu  Coostitaliaai  ciiiCiog  pr«- 

viouly  Co  11M,  bat  was  alternately  oppoied  to,  and  on  Ae  lidn  of  the  French, 

•■  they  aJumaUtyfavoredaeUniUnaocr  HavolBtlooai7puty,  or  the  old  Cr- 

aerrative  party,  afwhicb&edlog was  tbabaad.    At  th'-"'— - "- ' 

exerdslDg  the  fimctkni  oT  LajMamoua  of  Schwyi,  ai 

«tadbyBaBap«it«,tMiFabrBBry,iar-  *--*' ' 

aiiloael*lB8«  miatiag  MbratT«t  M 
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which  1  may  perhiipa  elsim  a  oIdhi  aoqiuintaiiM  tkan  aoj  of  mr  oon- 
temponciea.  I  hdve  itodied  the  Boman  hiatory  with  kU  tha  eAwt  of  whiok 
D7  mind  hu  been  oiipdbls  in  it»  hkppieat  momentB,  Mid  boUero  that  I 
may  uiuine  that  acqukiutuux  without  Tuity.     Thii  hiito>r  will,  tho,  if 

I  wiite,  fgim  ths  nibject  of  moat  of  my  woika 

Th«  aight  of  the  voilu  of  ftit,  paiticnlarlj  tha  pftintiiiga,  would  h»va 
delighted  me  aa  it  did  you.  Statue*  hare  little  effect  upoa  me  )  my  light 
is  too  weak,  and  can  not  be  itteDgthened  by  glaaaea,  for  a  aurface  of  one 
ooliH',  aa  it  can  for  piotoiea.  Than,  too,  a  pictuia,  whsn  I  have  onca  leea 
it,  becomes  roy  property — I  never  loae  it  out  of  my  imapnatioa.  Hotie  ia. 
In  general,  poiitively  diiagreeable  to  me,  beoauBe  1  can  not  unite  it  in  ona 
point,  and  every  thing  fragmentaty  oppiewea  my  mind.  Hence,  also,  I  un 
no  mathemkticiui,  but  an  hiatoriaji ;  for,  from  ths  aingla  featorea  pre*erv- 
ed,  I  can  lorm  a  complete  pictnn,  and  know  where  gronpa  are  wanting, 
ud  how  to  (upply  them.  I  think  thia  is  ths  caaa  with  you  also,  and  1 
wiah  you  would,  ilka  me,  apply  yooi  refleolioni  on  paat  sTeota,  to  fix  ths 
imagei  on  the  oanvaa,  and  then  employ  your  imagination,  working  only 
with  tiue  hiatoiical  tinta,  to  give  them  coloring.  Take  aooieat  histoiy  aa 
your  inbgect :  it  ii  an  inraliaaatible  ona,  and  no  one  would  belieTS  Iww 
much,  that  appaan  to  be  loat,  mi^t  bs  reatored  with  the  eleareit  evidenoa. 
**fi''Tn  hiatoiy  m  vaut  pa*  U  tUailt.  Above  all,  read  Ijvy  again  and 
again.  I  prefer  him  infinitely  to  Tacitus,  and  am  glad  to  And  that  Voa» 
ia  of  the  wma  opinion.  Theia  ia  no  fUier  author  who  ezeiciaea  inch  > 
gentle  deipotiaiD  over  the  eye*  and  ean  of  hii  readen,  aa  Livy  among  ths 
Romans  and  Thuoydidea  among  the  Greeki.  Qninctitian  calka  Uvy'a  full- 
neas  "iwoet  aa  milk,"  and  hia  eloqoeoce  "  iadeaciibable :"  in  isy  judg- 
ment, too,  it  equala,  and  often  even  nupaaaei,  that  of  Cioero.  Tha  lattai 
miaaed  mm  gmrt — he  poaaeaaed  inflnite  acnteneaa,  iuteUact,  wit ;  if  /aitait 
du  giait  avu  ck  Cetprit,  like  Voltaire ;  but  he  attempted  a  riohnasa  of  ityle, 
lor  which  he  lacked  that  heavenly  lepoae  of  the  intellect,  wluoh  Livy, 
like  Hornet,  muat  have  poiaaned,  and,  among  the  modama,  T£nilou  and 
Garra*  in  bo  caminon  degrea.  Vccy  different  waa  DemoftheDsa,  who  waa 
alwayi  conciaa,  like  Thncydidea.  And  to  liie  to  oonciaeneaa  and  vigor  of 
atyle  ia  the  bi^eat  that  we  modama  oan  wall  attain ;  (or  we  ean  not  write 
from  our  whole  aoul :  and  hsoce  we  can  not  expect  another  perfect  epio 
poem.  The  quicker  beatj  tha  lifo-pulaa  of  tha  world,  the  more  each  ona 
ia  compelled  to  move  in  epicycle*,  tha  lea*  can  calm,  mi^ty  repoae  of  tha 
^irlt  ba  onn.  1  am  writing  to  you  aa  if  1  were  actually  living  in  thia 
better  world,  and  nothing  is  fuithet  from  the  truth.  Calcalationa  ara 
my  occupation — mercbanta,  Jews,  and  brokera  my  society,  Alcibiade* 
waa  not  wrong  when  he  aaid  that  among  Thraciana  and  Peraiana  you 
must  diitinguiih  youmelf  after  Ibeii  faahion  (if  you  innat  or  will  live 
among  them,  I  add,  Itu  trtf^it  ii  better  to  remain  away);  aad  thna  it  ia 
mj  ambitioD  to  mal  the  Jawa,  and  aarpaaa  our  merchant  in  the  cun- 
ning of  trade.  lou  would  net  baUava  with  what  raapeot  the  Jewi  ra> 
gatd  me;  only  they  oan  not  undentand  my  having  no  private  advantage 
in  view,     fiut  I  am  heartily  tick  of  thia  life-     Have  you  aeen  tho  manii- 

'  is  the  laat  ccDtary,  bora  at  Brealan  in  1793. 
ttanilatiniii  of  Cican  da  OBciii,  AaA*  oa 
Hia  own  Pbiloaophioal  Saiaya 


Ba  is,  paihapa,  beat  kaowa  by  bit  tranalatioui  i 
Ifaa  BuHima,  and  FargnaoB'attcnl  Philosi^. 
ara  ratter  popalar  thm  adaBtae    aphUBW>% 
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•eript  roUi  ■!  Pompeii,  uul  do  you  know  U  uiy  of  them  will  be  printed  he. 
Ion  long,  ud  liow  thej  ue  to  be  ebtsined  ?  Writs  me  word  ftbout  this — 
and  it  you  mre  mble  to  inquire  of  any  one,  uid  ue  &  tnutWDTthy  agent, 
uk  this  :  how  one  can  obtain  a  cop;  of  the  Philodemua,  printed  in  1793? 
{I  Cftn  now  (ometimes  afford  to  buy  a  book,  if  It  ii  not  axtraraganUy  dear). 
I  am  full  of  painful  anxiety  about  politics :  I  have  gloomy  preientimenta ) 
■laTBiy  ii  inoontestably  at  hud ;  and  the  peatilenoe  aparet  not  the  inno- 
eent.  Adieu,  my  belorad  bieud  I  give  my  lore  to  your  wife  and  your  boy. 
I  would  write  more  wei«  I  not  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  the  clock 
■triking  eleren. 

Lxxxn. 

CoFBiTHioiN.  Joanorjr,  ISM. 

17tA. — I  left  the  taat  line  unaniihed  beaanae  I  wm  iatenuiited, 

and  DOW  I  can  not  recollect  what  I  wanted  to  lay.  EoweTer,  it  ia  eaay 
ta  draw  a  freih  thread  from  the  eame  clew.  By  my  deiiie,  Perthea  haa 
■ant  yon  an  auonj'mona  translation  of  Demoathenea'  lint  Philippic.  It  is 
by  ma,  and  if  you  hare  read  it,  and  reflected  on  the  mottoa  I  have  prefixed 
to  it,  or  will  do  ao,  yon  will  know  what  your  friend  thought  and  wiihed 
with  all  the  poweia  of  hia  aoul,  when  you  aaked,  "  what  are  we  to  think  ? 
what  aie  we  to  wiah?"  (By-the-by,  you  mnat  keep  thia  a  profmutd 
atcnt).  The  pubUoation  of  the  pamphlet  waa  so  much  delayed,  that 
Zam&  had  already  decided  the  queMon,  before  1  even  got  the  proof-sheeta. 
and  so  I  waa  like  one  who  receive*  a  letter  after  its  writer  ia  dead.  At 
Ae  baginning  of  the  wtt,  which  has  terminated  ao  diaaatroualy,  it  seemed 
by  no  meana  a  chimerical  hope,  that  it  might  be  poesible  to  avert  the 
fearfdlly  imminent  danger  of  the  nnivenal  aupremacy  of  France,  and  to  aet 
limit!  to  thia  terrible  empire.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  Anstriana 
would  at  last  have  learnt  the  art  of  war  ;  it  appeared  aa  if  the  anny  were 
to  lie  depended  on.  Kusaia  gave  her  asiiitance  with  pure  generosity;  and 
Alexander  aeemed  to  recaguiie  the  whole  diSonlty  of  hia  undertaking ;  and 
to  be  ready  to  exhaust  all  hia  reaoorces  in  the  canae ;  hia  penon  waa  • 
bond  of  coatitioD,  each  as  we  had  never  had  before ;  and,  what  mnat  not 
he  forgotten,  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  French  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  all  a  hatred  which,  we  believed,  must  burst  into  a  univeraal  Hams- 
It  waa  indeed  impouible  to  foresee  that  we  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  supe- 
lioc  force,  led  with  the  greatest  military  skill,  would,  in  the  very  outset  of 
liifl  campaign,  completely  dlraalve  an  army,  placed  as  if  for  destruction,  and 
whose  rain  was  inevitable,  even  according  to  the  oM  taotica,  after  it  had 
neglected  to  change  ita  pcaition  on  the  lOtb  and  Uth  of  October.*  It 
waa  impossible  to  foresee  the  stupidity,  cowardice,  meanneis,  venality, 
and,  at  last,  treachery,  Ibat,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  all  combined, 
oompleted  the  fatal  overthrow ;  or  yet  the  puRiltanimity  displayed  after 
the  final  defeat.  So  long  aa  the  stru^Ie  lasted,  I  longed  to  be  in  tha 
camp,  and,  though  all  ia  lost  now,  at  leaat  to  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
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hie  for  bin  to  BUTe  Unrard  Anatria  or  Bohemia.  In  order  to  retain  the  Russian 
r  laporial  reserves,  Hack  aaglaecad  to  U^e  Ibe  only  ruad  left  opau  M  hia  t» 
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a  TsttHt,  uaiaely,  (hat  towanl  Ibe  Tynl.  whii 
tatai.  sad  eoa^  tba  ahaaahl  evtMWkB  of 
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laf  wltk  wfast  Klaoil^,  aad  witk  what  a  bnmlng  hemit,  nun  n«h  to  amu 
in  a  national  war ;  what  bloMedseaa  lias  in  that  immovabl*  icaolutlon, 
wUdi  Dotluiig  in  tha  waiU  oao  bend.  Tha  appalling  mlacry  ia,  that  fm  - 
had  panlri^  *^'  Gannana  bcfun  th«7  had  DMaHind  their  itisnfth  agiinat 
tha  7r^;  Uiat  thef  thoBght  of  aaietf  belbiahand.  I  hava  felt  with 
what  fantkUie  great  Ali  aaja,  "BaapaiT  la  a&ee-mao;  Hope  ii  a  ilaTa." 
Thoaa  who  aie  itiU,  or  £»  the  seoood  time,  danled  b;  Bonaparte,  who 
exult  io  the  tuatta  of  the  moJimi  Enmanii  aa  Out  moth  in  the  brigfatneiB 
of  th«  oandl*  that  i>  about  to  aooiefa  it  wp,  will  «n  Icmg  diaoOTer  the  poon- 
■Iroai^  of  theii  idol,  and,  witii  Bojokal,  aielaim  too  late : 

"Wedaa  and  Uaaa.  and  all  ye  diTloitiB*  t  e'en  tbosgli  a  dweUing 
Bactt  ma;  not  yield  na,  Kill  it  ihall  yield  nj  a  gnve  I" 

Woe  to  thoaa  who  greeted  the  Tioloiiea  of  the  Fiendi.  leroluticeiarjr  aimjr 
with  aoclamatlona,  who  axtingiiiilwd  In  oui  unhapp)'  Dattoo  the  last 
■patfci  of  oatiaDal  lore  and  national  hatred,  that  the  imperiona  French 
aJght  Bcatter  abroad  the  Mmi«»  warm  emben  with  Itieii  iwoid  1  I  haT* 
arar  hated  the  Jrench  ai  a  State,  and  regaided  the  hniniliation  of  Oer- 
auay  with  the  aune  fselioga  that  breathe  through  jrour  odea.  It  ia  over, 
and  I  ahalj  now  inveigh,  lUn  the  ]^phet  Jeremiah,  againat  thoaa  who 

tinaa  and  Antigone,  we  tnuat  rather  ohooee  death.  For  ia  not  death,  when 
Eiadf  rhfiawi  and  prepared  for,  thanauat  aolenm  and  beautiful  thing  to 
which  lile  can  aqtira  ?  Who  could  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  ehaniefnl  b«T' 
itnde,  even  if  be  onljt  regarded  hla  own  mantd  enjoyment?  Heanirtiilg^ 
It  haa  not  yet  come  to  this  with  ns  ia  the  north.  Hsppy  are  we  wbo 
have  no  children  J  For  perhape  it  might  be  well  for  whole  nations  to  dis 
oat  with  this  generation.  With  two  gifb  has  £uglaad'i  geuin*  bleund 
Iiord  Nelson  and  rewarded  him  for  hia  daeda ;  that  he  died  Tictoiiona,  and 
therefore  itill  full  of  hope,  bofbra  he  eotdd  biOW  the  defeat  of  Ulm  j  and 
secondly,  that  he  left  no  ehildren  to  grorel  under  the  oppreaaion  of  thoaa 
whom  he  had  so  often  made  to  paai  under  his  yoke.  We  ahall  soon  aea 
how  the  French  will  goTom  the  world.  What  we  shall  not  see  in  ila  con- 
ation of  intellect,  the  eitUiotion  of  gmiua,  of  all  &ee,  all  liberal  sentiment^ 
the  dominatiaa  of  Tice,  of  aenaualitj,  not  even  diegniaed  by  hypocrisy, 
the  decay  of  taate  and  literature — in  Ihia  reject  we  an  already  long  past 
the  dawn.  I  have  written  ao  much  about  the  general  calamitf,  that  I 
have  little  ^mmm  to  write  of  other  thing* 

LXXXIII. 

TO  HIS  PABEKTB. 

CopiauaM,  MM  Augutt.  laM. 
Ton  have  no  doubt,  nqr  dearest  parenta,  looked  forward  to  our  letter 
with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety.  Up  to  thia  time  we  hare  remained  in 
nncertainly  as  to  the  decialDn  <^  our  fate ;  *  and  this  ia  why  we  did  not 
write  on  the  last  poet  day.  To-day  we  have  at  length  been  relieved  &am 
oar  Boapeiua  by  a  decisive  aoawer  from  the  Crown  PrlhM. 
*  Whether  he  went  to  FrawlB  or  sot. 
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Hy  reqneit  for  mjr  ditminal  went  to  the  Cnnrn  FrinM  a  fortiugtil  ago, 
■ocompanied  by  k  ItiUx  to  Sohinmisliiun  tiitt  wu  nillf  written  (rom  my 
kaut.  The  CiDWn  Piinca  TecwTed  it  Ttrj  kindly,  mod  retntntd  it,  bcgiuig 
that  DOthii^  more  nugbt  be  iiid  on  th«  mbjoct;  he  wiihed  and  hoped 
that  I  would  alter  my  iataatuo.  But  wbat  oonld  1  da  ?  The  patent  wa* 
long-  lince  diawn  up.  1  bad  taken  an  DTsrocable  rtep,  and  wu  forced  to 
lepceBt  my  itrngglin;  teelinp.  I  now  wrote  direct  to  the  Crown  Prinee, 
and  npon  thii,  the  permianou  leg  my  leaTing  haa  arriTed  to-day,  in  oonia. 
qneuce  of  which,  the  matter  taif  Bow  be  conaldeied  at  aettled,  and  can 
DO  longet  remain  a  aecret.  It  will  therefore  be  generally  known  here  in 
the  couTM  of  a  few  days. 

I  belieie  that  Tory  few  officials  poosM  ao  high  a  degree  of  affection  and 
popularity  ai  I  enjoy  on  our  Exchange  (I  may  say  thia  without  Taoi^, 
■nd  do  Bay  it  with  emotion),  where  I  have  been  connected  with  the  moat 
diMimilar  olaaaee  of  people  by  daily  intercourae,  ooronJonity  of  intereat, 
and  the  nnirenal  approbation  whiob  my  adminiitration  of  the  bank  affain 
baa  recfliTud.  Hitherto  all  who  hare  heard  that  we  were  leaving  Copen- 
hagen, bare  expressed  their  sorrow  in  a  very  toncbing  manner,  many  with 
tears,  and  I  may  confldently  hope  that  my  career  will  be  held  in  remeni' 
l»Bac«,  and  my  name  in  respect.  The  merehanta  have  been  some  of  my 
most  intimate  acqnaintance,  uid  among  them  more  partionlarty  some  Eu- 
gliahmen,  who,  like  many  "  gmtlttntn,"  of  this  nation,  have  a  great  liking 
fin  me,  beeanae  we  hamioaiEe  vary  iMuih.  I  am  fond  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage  too,  and  speak  it  more  fluently  than  any  other  foreign  langoi^e,  in- 
deed almost  as  much  so  as  Geiman  or  Banish. 

Nor  can  I  flatter  myself  that  this  miiversal  affection  and  cordiality  can 
snd  will  be  replaced  at  Berlin.  Bnt  aU  wiU  be  right,  if  the  govemmcot 
display  flrmneas  and  dignity.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  yield  to  the 
jaopoaition  of  alienating  the  WsstphaUan  prorincea  I  Let  the  oonsequeo- 
«ea  of  a  spirited  resolatlon  bo  what  they  may,  we  are  prepared  for  them — 
prepared  to  sink  into  a  Tsry  narrow  sjjisre,  and  to  be  thrown  entirely  on 


If  possible,  we  shall  leave  within  three  waeki.  We  are  baatening  our 
preparations  for  departure  as  mnob  as  we  can.  Almost  our  only  objeot  in 
Holstein  is  to  see  you,  dearest  parents ;  we  shall  make  every  thing  else 
dbordinate  to  that.  Indeed  we  shall  only  be  aUe  to  stay  a  very  short 
time  ;  for  it  ii  a  deviation  <rom  our  route,  which  nothing  bnt  our  forvent 
desire  to  see  our  puenta  could  justify. 

We  sboll  be  neater  to  you  in  Bprlin  than  wo  are  here,  and  the  permis- 
sion to  travel  will  most  likely  bo  obtained  with  loss  difficulty.  But  itiU 
dtore  will  be  a  new  kind  of  separation  between  us. 


NTBBtTBB  IK  THE  FanSalAN  CIVIL  8EBVI0E  FOOM  ISM  TO  litB. 

The  Niebuhn  unTed  in  Berlin  «  the  Sth  of  October,  1806. 
On  the  14th,  came  the  dreadJul  defeata  of  the  Pninian  umy  at 
Jen&  and  Anentiidl,  followed  by  thoee  of  Halle,  Pientlau,  An- 
clam,  Jcc.,  'within  a  few  days.  The  Fieach  were  adyanoing  on 
Berlin,  la  the  conitcmation  produced  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
defeat  Bucceeded  defeat,  aearcely  any  of  the  Pnunan  aathoritiea, 
military  or  citjI,  thonght  of  making'  any  resistance,  but  ibrtTcewf 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
etreagthening  them  at  every  step.  Seven  ministers  even  lowered 
themselves  so  &r  as  to  take  an  oath  ai  fidelity  to  the  French  com- 
missicmer,  without  vriting  to  the  King  for  permission.  Stein 
formed  an  exception.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  packing  up 
beforehand  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  various  offices  under 
his  direction,  and  now  sent  it  on  to  Stettin,  under  Niebnhr'i 
cha^e.  A  day  later  it  would  have  been  lost.  After  staying  a 
week  in  Stettin,  the  Niebuhrs  continued  their  journey  to  Dantzie, 
where  they  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Heasrs.  Solly 
and  Gibson.  In  a  few  days  the  surrendei  of  Bantzic  rendered  it 
necewary  to  retreat  to  Konigsberg. 

All  organization  of  the  executive  was  now  nearly  at  an  end. 
Niebuhr  was,  however,  resolved  to  abide  by  his  post  so  long  m 
Stein  remained  there.  The  intrigues  of  opposing  factions  render* 
ed  the  condition  of  afiairs,  if  possible,  yet  more  hopeless.  Mean> 
while  the  enemy  was  approaching  Konigsberg.  The  royal  family 
went  forward  to  Hemel,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  traasory  chests.  Niebuhr  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
Memel  early  in  Janoary,  1807,  after  a  journey  across  the  low 
grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which,  at  that  sea*^  of  tlM 
year,  was  not  only  *«''ig"'i'g  but  dangerous. 

LXXXIV. 
TO  HiB  pAH.Eiirra. 

arrrmf,  totk  Oetairr,  ISO*. 
1  hope,  mr  due  father  and  mother,  th>t  jraa  r«eeiTed  tha  latter  lafely, 
in  vhich  I  aiuioanoed  to  yoa  ODi  Hfival  hara  <n  Honddf .    That  will  have 
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qnite  ra-uiursd  yoa  u  to  our  penonal  a&ffty .  With  reipect  to  our  future 
fkte  joa  mmt  not  be  uneMjr.  We  hive  no  iniiety  ■bout  it.  For  thii  I 
luTO,  in  the»e«eriou»  times,  to  thuik  the  education  which  you,  deu  fn- 
ther,  gave  me,  and  th«  principle!  to  which  I  have  ever  remuned  true  in 
my  onirard  course.  I  sbitU  ainap  bs  aUe  to  find  and  to  earn  the  necea- 
■ariea  of  life.  ShouJd  all  tho«a  brilliant  proapeots  vanish,  as  nuw  geenu 
likely,  whicli  appeared  to  open  befbra  ni  a  short  time  a^,  I  ean  earn  a 
living  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  merchant ;  and  If  I  did  not  succeed  in  one 
ooontry,  1  should  in  another.  A.  sheliet  and  dsiljr  bread  will  neTcr  be 
wanting  to  ua,  and  I  entreat  jron  to  be  conTinced,  that  the  thought  that 
this  terrible  calami^  will  deitioy  our  worldly  prospects,  which  indeed  were 
most  promisbg,  ha*  not  Ibr  a  moment  mingled  witb  oui  bitter  grief  Ibr 
the  late  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe.  Hy  position  Sii  a  citizen  would  In 
hsppy  times  have  been  very  enriable,  I  shotild  have  been  able  to  suggest 
and  to  oBfTj  out  many  ideas  under  the  leadenhip  i^  a  moat  eminent  roin- 
ister ;  I  should  have  worked  with  pleasure  and  aatisfaotion,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  been  able  to  reckon  npon  all  the  advantages  and  bonoia 
which  render  public  life  agreeable.  That  is  now  most  likely  over  forever, 
bat  all  this  will  not  grieve  roe.      0  that  we  had  no  other  ^ief  I 

We  start  for  Santiic  to-morrow.  Aj  the  French  have  entered  Serlio, 
and  will  probably  advance  hither  before  lonf,  we  can  not  put  off  our  Jour- 
ney any  longer.  The  days  are  so  short  now,  that  we  can  not  even 
wait  the  arrivU  of  the  Hambui^  mail,  though  it  will  most  likely  bring 
>  letter  tram  yoa.  Till  yoo  hear  again,  and  as  long  as  maile  run  with- 
eat  intarruptkuk,  direct  to  us  at  Dantzic,  under  care  to  3olly,  Gibsco,  and 
Co. 

It  is  a  loa^way  to  Dantiic,  and  the  season  is  far  advanced-  In  East 
Pomerania  the  accommodations  and  even  the  provisloni  will  be  wretched. 
To  me  that  is  of  no  consequence,  bat  it  is  to  my  Amelia.  God  grant  only, 
that  her  health  may  hold  out,  and  that  we  may  reach  Dantila  without 
■n  accident. 

Whether  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  flight  in  Santiic,  or  whether  wo 
■hall  still  have  to  purme  it  toward  the  northeast,  time  wiU  show.  I  do 
not  want  to  think  about  it,  hot  we  shall  bear  all  that  eemes  with  calm- 
DCH.  Only  do  not  fear  that  we  ahsU  want  for  neeeMary  ready  money ; 
we  are  well  provided  with  it. 

You  vrill,  I  Happose,  have  received  through  the  Earoborgh  journals,  tol- 
erably correct  accounts  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  our  army.  For  us,  a  light 
now  begins  to  shed  iti  ray  over  the  Rightful  chaoa,  and  to  develop  s  pie. 
tore  which  I  must  gradually  summon  courafe  to  contemplate. 

We  have  been  received  hers  in  a  very  friendly  manaer,  and  may  lackon 
upon  a  similar  reception  in  Dantzic.  We  shall  meet  there  with  the  excel- 
lent  ColonM  Von  Bchaek,  of  the  War  Office.  We  became  friends  at  once 
during  his  stay  here.     Soch  a  time  quickly  brings  right-minded  people 

It  wUl  intereat  you  to  hear  that  the  agwl  General  Kbllarbonner  is  still 
living  here.  I  bid  you  adieu,  my  dear  parenk,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Prob- 
ably our  GonvpoDdeiu*  will  be  much  interrupted  at  present,  and  it  were 
hard  to  say  whsthw  yoa  vrill  look  forward  to  lettsra  from  na,  ot  we  from 
yoo,  with  tbs  greattt  inxiMy.  Bs  eaay  about  ni.  Fare  you  well,  and 
spare  yourselvM  to  us  by  avoiding  unneeeiHary  apprehensions.     Hay  our 
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itu  motluc  b«  mn^ovtsd  mtdet  hw  ntBaringa.*  FiMwetl,  utd  jt*  m 
more  Cu«well,  mjr  daanst  puMita,  mr  doling  liiter,  mj  kind  mu 
AjnelU  b«gs  yoa  to  give  the  iockned  to  het  iiiiit«i  Freduike. 

LXXXV. 
TO  UADAUB  HENSLER. 


We  did  not  imwive  ywa  latter  of  tks  ISth  tUl  yMteidaj,  ud  it  i<  A* 
onJf  one  wUch  bM  oome  to  hsad ;  all  the  euliet  onei  which  yon  n«nti«M 
we  to  lu  u  jrel  loat  treunie*.     Yon  hkva  all  hei  ~ 


have  had  a  continuoiu  aeconnt  of  oiu  adventuiea  through  the  letteia  <*• 
have  aeat  bf  ie»,  whenarsi  an  apparently  aafe  opptvtonlty  pnaeated  ItMlf. 
Our  fata  haa  been  harder  in  tliia  reapact ;  for  fiva  lonf  weehi  we  had  no 
newi  of  a  ain^ie  one  of  oar  ln»ida  ■  and  thii  haa  rendared  oiu  gloomj 
honn  atill  moie  dreary. 

It  ia  a  great  comfort  to  a*  to  And  that  jton  ara  pmdsntlj  looking  tonraid 
to  the  meaiurea  which  the  fiitnre  majr  render  neeeaaarf.  If  va  were  itltt 
in  Copenhagen,  m  woold  jnmiaoD  yon  to  oa,  a*  a  hen  eaJli  her  ohlakeD* 
Boder  her  wingi  on  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  pray — probably  onr  pratecttoa 
would  be  jtut  a*  inaffectnaL    I  am  HiinMwg  otn  erery  labjeot,  conaidsring 

what  I  may,  and  may  not  aay Do  not  be  nneaay ;  ws  are  on  th* 

whoje  in  good  health ;  mine  ia  pcrhapa  more  conatantly  good  than  nanal ; 
my  Hilly  ii  not  qnite  ^rtH  to-day.  The  weather  henr  rsaemblea  that  of 
Copenhagen  at  this  aeaion  of  the  year.  It  ia  a  bleaaiiig  to  ni  that  we  ar* 
alnady  aceuMamed  to  thii  climate,  the  rat  of  our  companioni,  natiTei  of 
fieilin,  anffer  much  more  from  it,  and  are  alraoet  all  ill. 

I  work  daily  with  the  miniilA,  t  wbo  appeara  to  ma  In  all  reapaota 
worthy  of  esteem.  Ha  ia  a  •u«  in  the  hi^eat  acoae  of  the  wnrd ;  and, 
aa  a  nuDiiter,  all  that  I  onuld  wiah. 

Many  gorenunent  offloera  are  now  returning  to  Berlin,  aome  by  ooflunand, 
othen  by  their  own  deaire ;  I  have  my  miuiater'i  word  that  we  abail  ool 
be  aepaiatsd,  that  we  ahall  meet  avsry  shock  of  fortune  together. 

In  Stettin  and  Santzio,  I  had  but  very  little  to  do;  here  I  am  pretty 
fully  oeeapied,  And  It  doee  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  One  ii  len  tormented 
wiUi  aad  r^Mstiooa,  and  doea  not  feel  one'a  aelf  naeleu. 

Any  fkirthcT  journey  would  certainly  be  attended  with  great  hudahipa, 
hat  bardehipa  are  no  longer  abange  to  us,  and  you  muBt  not  fear  them  fbff 
na ;  they  form  the  amalleit  part  of  what  we  have  to  bear.  We  hare  Iui« 
found  Tary  dear  frienda  in  NiooloTlni  and  hi*  wife,  whom  yon  know.  TTn* 
fortunately  they  Uto  at  to  great  a  diatanoe  from  oi,  that  we  can  not  as* 
them  very  often.  The  renerable  old  Scheffnai  1  have  not  aeen  aren  onoa. 
Fichlo  is  here  too.  At  the  home  of  the  merchant*  Hay  and  Philipp*  »• 
also  SdJ  interesting  society- 
Would  it  were  possible  to  hear  oltener  from  you  I  Omit  every  thing  hi 
your  letters  which  might  hinder  their  tiananuasion.  No  nuafortune  shall 
plunge  me  into  benumbing  inactivity ;  iriiat  we  have  already  undngona 

atrengthena  and  rauaaa  all  our  poweia 

■  Niebohr-snodwrhaabMnnltbringbraoue  Uma  from  dropsy. 


im  HBKOia  OP  mEBUHK 

If  Um  CoonteM  WsTthnn  [Stein'i  siitM]  i*  in  jirta  nelghboiliood,  let  hcc 
know  that  hei  biotbn  ii  hen  with  >11  his  Tunily,  and  is  w«U. 

LXXXVI. 

TO  UADAUB  HENSLER. 

KdnioaBEBa,  Wlk  Decanher,  IMH. 
Tlw  Fratwth  h»Te  not  mdruieed ;  on  tba  contrary,  thsjr  aeem  to  hare 
MMnawhat  retirad.  It  is  incDDOciTabla  what  unceitalntjr  eziita  hen  aa  to 
(ha  lotnal  position  of  thiiifi.  The  delajr  of  the  French  U  Baeiibed  parti; 
.  to  aielmMU — partioulailf  dyaenteiy — partly  to  the  acaioitj  of  proTiaiona. 
Wa  abatl  tberafore,  in  all  probability,  ramain  quietly  heie  till  after  the 

Ton  mnit  take  it  aa  a  great  favor  that  Milly  la  writing  to  jrou,  for  ho 
ejaa  have  been  very  bad  ;  ahe  can  not  write  withoBt  ^at  pain  and  diffl- 
oolty,  and  ia  often  obliged  to  lay  down  her  pen.  But  how  can  we  help 
writing  to  you  when  tbere  ii  an  opportonity. ...... 

It  you  imagine  that  tha  gener^  miafortnnea,  and  the  approaebing  dan- 
fer,  have  prodaoed  a  grave  and  aolemn  tone  of  thought  here,  in  which  we 
■hoold  And  entire  lympathy,  yon  are  deoeiTad.  All  amuaementa  go  on 
jnat  aa  oioal.  People  look  on  the  war  aa  a  iubject  of  conTeraation,  find 
&ult  with  tha  Engliih,  and  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  miioy  on  them ;  abuae 
those  who  took  part  in  bringing  abont  the  declaiation  of  war ;  abuae  tha 
Boaaiana,  who,  it  muat  be  confeaaed,  behare  in  oar  oonntry  in  rather  an 
laiatia  manner  \  eamfort  themaetvea  with  aaying  that  the  French  are  not 
BO  bad,  Jcc,  &c. 

And  not  one  of  u>  may  cool  hia  blood  by  speaking  out  hii  whole  mind 
to  them  I  Tbere  is  an  erertaating  talk — moutly  without  the  slighteat  com- 
pieheneion  of  the  matter — about  abuaes,  about  the  ariatociacy,  the  Eua- 
■lanii,  the  miiundentood  French,  and  the  great  Emperor,  abont  minoaa 
meaaurea,  and  ao  fortb.  Of  cotiiae  there  are  maay,  Tery  many,  who  think 
otherwiaej  but  indignation  make*  one'a  blood  boil  when  one  ii  forced  to 
liaten  to  each  thinga. 

Stein  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  royal  family  tlie  aame 
night  in  their  flight  to  Uemel,  though  ill  hitaaelf,  and  leaving  a 
child  dangerously  ill  with  typhus  fever,  when  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies  triumphed,  and  he  received  his  dismissal  in  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  the  King,  couched  in  very  ungracious  terms. 
Niebuhr  was  resolved  to  send  in  his  resignation  also.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Stein,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  dismissal,  shows 
Hiehnhr's  views  respecting  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  is  character- 
iitic  of  both  men : 

LXXXVII. 

TO  BARON  VON  STEIN. 

HaHiL,  7l\  Januarg,  lalt  ta  lit  eresmf . 
Sinoe  the  aniral  of  Count  von  Lindenow,  it  hae  been  rumored  here  that 
/our  ExoalleiM;  has  been  Ibroed,  by  the  tmtlring  malioe  and  InashaaatibU 
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wickadnau  of  the  mCD  who  hftT«  plndgad  thii  nuluppf  ramntiy  into  rain, 
to  (and  in  jrout  naignBtian.  To  no  one  among  the  menjr  who  bvn  haxd 
theie  tnah  tidings  ot  miifortuna  with  eonstemstiOD,  coold  the  amn  be  n 
■arerer  blow  than  to  me.  The  Comit'i  Terbal  aonoonconent  left  ja,  how^ 
erv,  Boma  hope  that  om  anxietr  might  be  lalievad,  and  iitat  jotiz  Eic«I- 
lenej  might  yet  leodTa  the  satiifaotioii  due  to  you.  I  reckoned  on  th« 
cowardice  and  half-meanima  of  thoae  pareona,  and  knew  that  yoni  £ioel. 
lencf  would  nercot  be  woMy  of  making  aaoriAcea  to  our  unhappy  coiintir. 

lieM  hope*  hare  now  been  quite  deatroyed  by  yooi  lettct,  and  I  find 
myaelfl  in  the  midst  of  this  dsaolation,  moie  fonaken  and  Ktitary  than 
wocda  can  ezfaeaa.  1  thank  jrout  ExceUensy  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
ud  ahali  erai  thank  you  foi  the  pieoioiu  memorial  of  youiaelf  which  you 
have  giTcn  me  in  yam  tetter.  Fata  may  probably  neTer  permit  me  to  lee 
year  EseaUancy  again,  and  I  may  *oon  find  it  almoat  impoaiible  even  to 
wiUe  to  you.  I  ihould,  theaetbn^  be  the  more  grieved  if  you  now  reproaoh 
youraelt  with  having  been  the  guiltlaaa  causa  of  drawing  me  into  the  vortex 
of  destruction.  What  yon  aimed  at  wm  my  good  fortune  and  happineaa, 
and  theee  wonld  have  been  attained  beyond  my  eipectations.  Permit  me 
to  ■■/,  that  my  moat  faithAU  adherenoa  to  yon  remltcd  not  ^ona  Erom  my 
deep  lavarenoa  lor  the  minister  who  completely  fulfilled  that  ideal  which 
had  nevei  before  been  realized  foi  me :  it  sprang,  also,  from  the  conscion** 
nen  that  my  connectioTi  with  you  ennobled  and  strengthened  ma ;  aod 
what  better  bleuing  oonld  I  have?  Even  if  a  kind  of  eriBtenae  be  t6> 
stored  to  this  State  at  aome  Aitnre  period,  and  jonr  Excellency's  depart- 
ment fall  into  the  handa  of  such  men  as  we  may  anticipate,  my  poaitLon, 
however  bearable  in  other  respects,  would  always  be  distasteful,  bacanaa 
precisely  the  cpposita  wonld  take  place,  I  should  be  in  danger  of  «infcimf 
to  ike  level  of  tiiose  persons  instead  of  rising.  I^  after  the  conclaaion  of 
a  miaerabla  peace,  your  Eicellaney  had  endeavored  to  being  the  finaneat 
into  order,  I  ahould  have  remained,  howevai  much  the  official  salaries  might 
have  been  reduced  ;  but  now  my  political  Ufa  in  this  country  la  at  an  end, 
and  DO  temptations  ihaU  aednce  me.  A  few  months  longer  I  must  of 
oourae  endure  j  but  than  1  dial]  seek  a  new  destiny,  ^od  it  will  be  foanil> 
Hever,  never,  ahall  your  Excellenoy  despise  ma,  as  a  man  whose  aotiona 
give  bis  asseverations  the  appearance  of  frivolity  or  falsehood. 

I  sra  very  son;  that  it  was  impoasible  to  write  out,  in  a  clear  form,  a 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  banks,  vrith  all  the  necessary  details,  of 
which  1  had  finished  the  first  sketch  m  Kocigsberg ;  becaoae  I  hoped  tt 
would  have  met  with  yooi  Eieellency'a  approbation,  and,  in  happier  timea, 
might  have  been  carried  out  with  great  advantage.  Not  that  such  times 
are  fled  forever.  What  grieves  me  is,  that  the  confidence  with  which  you 
honored  me  has  not  been  justified  by  any  production  of  mine  worth  men- 
tion. Will  your  Eicelleney  permit  me  still  to  send  you  this  plan,  should  aa 
opportunity  offer  ?  God  knows  that  the  thought  of  you,  and  the  hope  that 
your  just  and  grave  judgment  ought  pnniounce  me  worthy,  have  been  my 
support  in  the  most  trying  litnations  ;  and  that  tbe  remembrance  of  youi 
Eicellancy'a  kindness  will  be  an  amide  compensation  for  whatever  ooorse 
events  may  take  for  me  personally,  in  the  present  complioation  of  affair*. 

May  your  Excellency  forget,  under  the  kindly  aky  of  your  beaatifol 
native  region,  the  pain  of  seeing  a  ooontiy,  onoe  so  dear  to  you,  led  to  ths 
Terse,  nay,  [dungad  into  the  gnlf  of  rain,  <uid  tbe  Towtioii  of  beholding 
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■U  kna  halp  ahunefuUr  (>•■<  ande  I  Hkj  jroiu  fue  ba  tamad  airar  bMn 
fiw  log*  of  thi*  degnded  Bge,  to  tha  li*t  tajB  of  the  deputinB  lifht  of  all 
gOOdDSM  ajid  gnatneu  ;  uid  m»r  fan  Isbtb  4n  ejLunple  to  tU  thote  who 
Sod  eombit  vid  itrnigth  in  lomnnbsniig  you  1 

Pamilt  mj  wife,  though  unknown  to  fooi  Eicallsiio)r,  to  join  hsr  ro<M>t 
^cere  wiihe*  with  mine,  that  jrou  mmI  fonn  mtj  meet  with  ereijr  hap- 
^eaa  which  ia  atill  poiaible  in  theaa  days. 

Onee  more,  and  with  deap  emotion,  I  command  mfaalf  to  ytmt  Bxm1> 

iMKij'a  nanembiBDoe.   Toon  will  nsrer  ba  oztnigiilihed  in  mf  haarl 

With  am  dMpaat  raapaot,  I  am  btbt 

Tow  £zoeUaoe]('a  moat  obedian^  Nntirai, 

NiebiUir  tvm  now  nndeoided  as  to  his  future  coune.  He  had 
noeived  pTopaa&U  firom  Dennuirk  inunediaitely  after  the  battle  d 
Aoeratiidt,  and  nifaaeqtieatty  iroia  England  and  Hrusia.  Hia  heart 
inclined  him  toward  Denmark  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  wa*  duspoaed 
to  refiue  office  entirely  for  tlie  preaent,  and  thought  of  retiring' 
into  some  obacnra  place,  where,  with  the  aanstauee  of  a  little 
nvHiey  that  he  had  at  oonunand,  he  meant  to  rapport  hinuelf  hj 
writing,  till  the  future  ahould  show  whether,  and  where,  there 
■hould  remain  a  apot  in  Burope,  not  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
N^Kileon  and  the  Bupremacy  of  Fnnce. 

During  hia  itay  in  Hemel,  however,  he  woa  induced  by  the 
Fnuaian  government  to  take  a  part  in  the  o^anization  of  the 
eonuniaaariat.  The  Karcity  in  the  aimiea,  as  well  aa  in  the  whole 
kimget-ctricken  province,  which  did  not  even  contain  com  enough 
fat  teed,  rendered  this  a  bunneai  of  great  importance,  and  with- 
held Niebuhr  fiom  pressing  for  an  immediate  dinnuaaal.  The 
Provincial  Chamber  of  K<»iigaberg  *  had  requested  the  miniater, 
Sohrbtter,  that  Niebahr  might  be  eonaolted  on  thia  subject,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  the  reliance  placed  on  hia  servicea 
in  a  moment  of  nich  extremi^.  His  determination  to  remain  at 
hia  poat  for  the  preaent,  waa  strengthened  in  a  short  time  by  the 
prospect  that  Count  Hardenberg,  and  perhaps  even  Baron  Von 
Stein,  might  return  to  office. 

During  hia  stay  in  Eiinigsbeig,  Niebuhr  formed  a  warm  firiend- 
ahip  with  NicoloviuB,  who  waa  now  a  member  of  the  Eaat  Prua- 
aian  Consistory.  Indeed,  to  this  period  of  calamity  he  owed  many 
connections  that  were  valuable  to  hirn  in  after  years ;  among 
these  we  must  mention  more  particutoily  his  friendship  with  Ton 
Bchoen — the  enlightened  and  zealous  coadjutor  of  Bteiu  in  hia 

tirii  patiod  lb*  finandal  alhin  of  each  prorlaaa  war*  manacad  bgr  Ma 
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vast  plans  for  the  fundamental  refonn  of  the  Fnusian  State — 
whooe  integrit^r  and  patriotUm  he  esteemed  as  highly  as  he  Te- 
•pected  hii  intellect  and  penetration.  Sir  Hartlbrd  Jones,  the 
traveler  in  Penda,  interested  him  greatly  ;  and  fiir  Lord  Hutchin- 
son he  had  penonally  a  great  regard,  though,  in  some  iutancei, 
he  legietted  his  conduct  as  a  diplomatist.  In  the  course  of  this 
winter,  being  without  the  means  of  pnwecuting  his  other  studies, 
he  asaiduaiuly  employed  lus  leisure  moments  in  acquiring  th* 
BiUssian  and  other  Slavonic  langoagni. 

In  April,  1607,  the  King  again  intrusted  Count  Hsidenherg 
with  the  portfolio  of  loreign  afiain,  and,  a  few  days  after,  with 
that  of  the  inteiioT  amd  of  finance,  (the  latter  in  the  place  of 
Schrbtter)  the  direction  of  the  bank  and  maritime  afiairs,  of  the 
police,  the  poetoflice,  in  short,  of  every  thing  not  exclusively  mit- 
ttary.  The  immense  extent  of  the  busineaa  thus  devolving  upon 
Count  Uardenberg,  rendered  it  neoessary  fbi  him  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  able  men.  Ue,  therefiire,  in  May,  summoned  Alten- 
stein,  Seboen,  Nietnihi,  and  Btageman  to  the  head-quaiten  at 
BarteuBtedn,  and  transferred  to  each  a  portion  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, sulyect  to  his  supervision.  The  (jnaimifl  department  of  the 
commissariat  was  intrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  it  was  therefore  neo- 
essary for  him  to  repair  to  head-quarteiB.  He  had  to  leave  his  wife 
behind  him  in  Memel,  ill  of  a  slow  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety 
and  iorrow  at  the  aspect  of  afitra,  as  much  as  by  the  hardships 
of  their  flight  in  the  winter,  and  the  wretched  lodgings  and  food 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  np  with  in  the  devastated  province. 
%he  only  partially  recovered  in  the  coone  of  the  summer. 

Niebuhr  had  scarcely  arrived  at  fiartenstein,  when  hit  health 
too  sank  under  the  oontinoed  pressure.  He  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  great  danger.  His 
illnns  was  prolonged  by  the  want  of  all  attention,  and  the  anxi- 
ety and  depresnon  iriiich,  in  his  utter  solitude,  he  had  no  means 
of  throwing  off.  The  letters  to  his  wife  written  at  this  time,  bear 
the  stamp  of  hia  mental  dejection,  and  ccmtain  many  passage*  in 
which  he  expresses  his  hopelessness  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  war  and  the  sitnation  of  the  country ;  still  his  language  by 
no  means  equals  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  at  that  time,  because 
be  ynabed  to  spare  her  as  much  as  posuble  in  her  weak  state. 
After  remaining  here  and  in  Konigsberg  for  some  weeks,  the  seat 
tS  government  was  transferred  to  TiUt. 
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ITew  calamitieB  soon  drove  the  King  uid  hii  ministen  farther 
northwu^.  On  the  14th  of  May,  came  the  battle  of  FriedUnd  ; 
mi  the  ISth,  the  Riusiaii  ajmy  arrived  at  Tilait ;  on  the  19th,  it 
oroMod  the  Memel ;  on  the  22d,  an  armiatice  for  a  month  was 
eoncluded.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Memel,  that 
the  Freneh  had  entered  KooigEberg,  and  that  the  Ruwian  amiy 
had  taken  up  its  podtion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Memel.  Every 
one  now  hastened  to  pack  up  his  efiects  and  papers ;  the  cash  be- 
longing to  the  government  wis  sent  to  Riga,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  was  dissolved.  The  officials  wero  left  free  to 
nmain  or  to  embark,  since  the  greater  number  of  them  could  no 
longer  render  any  service  after  the  ftontier  was  crossed.  Many 
wont  by  sea  to  Copenhagen. 

Under  these  ciioumstances,  Hiebuhr  saw  no  further  possibility 
of  usefulneM.  He  therefore  decided  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  and 
there  await  the  decision  of  the  &te  of  Pru«ua,  befim  entering  the 
service  of  any  other  State.  He  went  to  Count  Hardenberg  to  titk 
fin  his  dismissal,  but  the  Count  besought  him  bo  eameHtly,  even 
with  tears,  not  to  forsake  him  and  the  King,  but  to  hold  out  to 
the  last,  that  he  consented  to  retain  his  post.  He  now  left  Biga 
with  his  wife,  acccanpanied  by  the  rest  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  exchequer.  They  set  out  on  the  10th  of  June  ;  by  the 
time  that  they  reached  Mitau  they  he^ifd  that  a  further  annistice 
had  been  concluded,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Riga,  that  the  arti- 
cle* of  peace  were  being  drawn  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  tidings  reached  Riga  that  peace  was 
concluded.  They  were  evil  tidings,  for  they  displayed,  as  a  rec- 
ognized fact,  what  all  had  hitherto  refused  to  at^owledge  to 
themselves — that  for  the  present  a  succemful  resistance  was  out 
aS  the  question. 

The  conditionB  of  the  peace,  and  especially  Napoleon's  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  at  all  till  Hardenberg  was  removed, 
showed  dearly  in  what  a  state  of  dependence  he  intended  to  ke«p 
Fmssia.*  To  Niebuhr  this  attitude  of  snlijection  to  France  was 
so  painful,  and  the  state  of  the  country  appeared  so  hopeless,  that 
he  again  sent  a  request  for  hie  dismissal  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
for  him  to  transmit  to  the  King.  He  was  aware  that  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Napdean,  and  the  recommendation  of  Hardenberg, 
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the  King  IimI  written  to  Stein  tequeiting  him  to  reauma  office 
but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  Stein  would  consent,  in  the  fkce  of 
the  overwhelming  difficulties,  which  would  ag&in  beiet  him  frooi 
unworthy  intrigues,  as  well  a«  the  nearly  desperate  utuation  of 
the  country.  With  his  fiieiid  he  would  have  been  willing  to  woric 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  annoyances.*  Meanwhile  a  Pr^ 
Tisional  Commission,  consisting  of  Von  Altenstein,  Von  Schoen, 
Von  Elewitz,  Stagemaa  (then  Niebuhi's  colleague  at  the  bank), 
and  Niebuhr,  had  been  named  to  dischaqe  Uardenberg's  duties, 
until  K  regular  administiation  should  be  formed.  On  hearing 
this,  Niebuhr's  friendf  kept  hit  Utter  back  until  he  should  obtain 
his  decision  with  regard  to  this  fresh  appointment.  His  resolTS 
was  not  affected  by  it  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  1m 
could  do  any  good  in  B  commission  where  there  was  to  be  no 
head,  but  all  the  membera  were  to  bare  equal  power  i  and  that 
his  belonging  to  it  could  only  result  in  injury  to  his  health->-a1  ready 
much  shattered — without  answering  any  useful  end.  Ho  had  a 
high  persMial  regard  ibr  the  men  who  were  named  as  his  col- 
leagues, but  be  knew  also  that  upon  many  points  they  difiered  decid- 
edly in  ^kfiir  views  of  adminiatration,  so  that  their  meetings  would 
be  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  debating  clubs.  The  immediate 
object  of  their  deliberations  was  the  restoration  oi  the  country 
fioni  the  ravage*  occasioned  by  the  war.  For  this  end  projecta 
were  to  he  at  once  submitted  to  them,  including  the  abolition  of 
serlSom  ;  advances  for  the  rebuilding  of  farms  destroyed,  and  for 
the  purchase  o[  live  slock ;  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
bade  and  the  transfer  of  landed  property.  Schoen  and  Schrotter 
were  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  and  considered  that  their  problem 
was  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  upon  a  given 
surtaoe  of  land.  The  hitherto  existing  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  various  classes,  appeared  to  them  hindrances  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  tbe  resources  of  the  country.  They  held  it  indifier* 
ent  whether  the  present  feebler  proprietors  remained  or  not,  if 
their  place  was  suppUed  by  wealtiiier  ones,  and  thus  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  profit  secured,  Stageman  and  Niebuhr  saw 
the  dangers  of  this  course,  if  carried  out  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  theory — the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  class  of  proprietors  who 
would  have  no  moral  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  importance  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  landholders — and 
■  Sm  LMtsr  SOT.  t  Host  pnlwUy  Si 
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ootuidamd  the  promotion  Of  the  irel&re  of  the  actually  exiat 
iug  oeeupaots  of  the  K>il,  as  the  true  problem  of  the  statetman. 
CtHUcioiu  of  theee  eeaential  differencee  in  the  views  of  those  Trith 
whom  he  was  called  to  act,  Niebuhi  «till  b^;god  his  colleagne 
to  send  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at 
Tilsit.  He  received  a  very  graoions  reply,  in  which  the  King 
expresied  his  regret  at  the  state  of  his  health,  but  testified  his  nn- 
willingneae  to  part  with  the  services  ot  a  man  like  Niebnhr  at  the 
present  crisis,  and  therdbre  requested  that  he  would,  at  least  for  a 
time,  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end 
npair  to  Uemel  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in  Niebuhr's  na- 
ture to  oppose  a  second  letter  of  lesignation  to  such  an  expreenon 
of  eonfidmce  on  the  part  (^  the  King ;  he  therefore  decided  oa 
accepting  the  appointment,  and  making  the  attempt,  though  ha 
ibreeaw  that  multiplied  annoyances  and  Herculean  labon  awaited 
him.  Ho  left  Biga  >iW  a  two  months'  residence,  and  came  with 
his  wife  to  Memel. 

In  Riga  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
mercantile  houses  of  Klein,  and  Mitchell.  M.  Klein  was  so  much 
■truck  with  him  penonalty,  and  thought  so  highly  of  his  views  of 
OMnmeree,  that  he  oflered  Niebuhr  an  equal  share  in  his  business, 
in  return  ibr  which  Niebuhr  was  to  be  simply  employed  in  forming 
qMCulations.  This  highly  advantageous  offer  did  not,  however, 
attract  him,  tbou^  it  touched  him  deeply  aa  a  proof  <^  friend- 
ship. 

About  this  time  he  reoeived  intelligence  of  the  branbardment 
of  Gt^ienhagen  by  the  English,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  He  felt  the  calamities  of  Denmark  most  keenly,  and  mueh 
as  he  was  an  enemy  to  Franoe,  he  could  never  forgive  the  En- 
^ish  for  this  pmeeeding.  When  Denmark  was  afterward  indneed 
by  it  to  ferm  an  alliance  with  Franoe,  this  was  always  a  sore 
point  which  he  could  not  bear  to  touch. 

Not  long  after  hii  arrival  in  Uemel,  he  received  the  sararance  of 
Stein's  entrance  into  the  ministry,  which  was  only  delayed  by  illiMM. 

Lxxxvni. 

TO  BABON  VON  BTBIH. 

tizMMU  IMik  Jammarf,  ISOT. 
I  had  tiM  bonoi  of  writing  to  jaui  Eioallnuv  thnt  dayi  sfo,  wli«n  I 
W(a  atunned  bj  tiis  ptin  of  knowing  tha  ecrtuatf  of  jma  radgiutfanb 
Allow  M  tiMkf  to  ineloM  tluM  Hum  to  rMu  EuallM^  la  *  MtN  to  a 
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moat  tnutwvrtli]'  fnand ;  I  write  fbi  mf  own  lakt  tlono,  for  thira  ii  littla 
hare  wortt  writjnK  kbout ;  the  rnovt  put  of  (he  itoiie*  now  tSlomt  tit  totf 
miuh  banaBtii  yeur  attcntioo.  H.  Von  Altenitain  lua  now  told  me  arerj 
thine  "^  Bwon  Vod  Hudenbecg  hu  eonamunickted  to  me  Ibi  penual  k 
copy  of  the  monatroiu,  iDComprshenaible  letter  which  decided  your  ntoln- 
tioQ.      It  twlongi  to  history  '     Nothing  ihoit  of  luch  k  dfgree  of  blindnMi 

leoden  compreheiuible  the  progicu  of  dinuiiati  which  hu  bmu^it 

thii  country  to  ruin. 

Lord  HutchinBoD  'a  deeply  pieTed  by  thii  occurreoce.  He  requeata  to  ha 
moat  warmly  iemen:it>er^  to  your  Excellency.  You  klona  hmve  ioapired  Uni 
with  unbounded  cooAdence;  he  Tcrerea  you,  and  proclainoa  it  now  mora 
loudly  than  enr.  The  unpleaauit  oeoanenee  with  regud  to  young  Wmlpole 
(who  hu  been  anreated  at  Goldap  tar  traTeling  without  PniiaiaQ  paaaporti 
which  H.  Ton  Zaatiow  biA  declined  to  glre  him  aa  aaperSuoua)  hu  In* 
oraaaad  the  onpleuant  atata  of  feeling  between  him  and  M.  Von  Zaatrow. 
Thia  doei  not  anrprise  me,  bat  it  grieyea  me  that,  aren  with  Barm  Ton 
Hafdenberg,  he  doea  not  feel  abtc  to  apeak  ao  openly,  ao  &oin  haail  to 
heart,  u  with  your  £xoellancy.  Ha  Suda  him  too  mitd,  too  haaitating- 
Forgive  me  if  it  ia  an  indiacrotioD  to  repeat  anoh  expreiaiona- 

The  Eiog'a  apeeoh  to  the  Patliantent  promiaea  indefatigable  alTorta. 
Lord  H.  aeea  no  end  to  the  war ;  it  muat  last  for  yean.  He  hopea  the 
Ttin.i.n.  will  improTs  ra[ddly  under  the  training  of  eiroonutancaa ;  hi* 
opinion  ol  Uiem  la  much  raiaed,  chiefly,  1  beliere,  by  the  viewa  of  Coional 
Sontag,  who  baa  now  returned.  Sut  he  etiU  lean  a  general  engagamant. 
Tour  Ezoelknoy  ii  probably  aware  that  four  EngUab  ahipa  of  the  line  art 
in  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  niunbei  of  frlgatea  are  to  coma  in  the  apring 

Aa  aoon  u  the  aaa  beooniea  leaa  dangeroua— two  Teaaela  are  lying  on  the 
(trand  at  Sua  moment,  and  portiona  of  the  wreoka  of  two  otbaia — I  ahall 
raqueat  my  diamiaaal,  and  embark  on  the  Snt  armed  Englinh  ihip,  whkll 
tooohea  at  any  point  mfficiently  near  thia  plaoe,  oi  tba  plaoe  where  we 
may  be  then.  Should  the  stream  of  emigration  carry  ua  to  Enaaia  wa 
may  ptobably  remain  there.  It  aeema  u  if  that  empire  woold  not  be  ao 
eaaily  orerpcnreted,  and  in  th«  Mrrioe  of  that  State  one  might  perahaaaa 
be  plaoed,  not  on  the  frightful  ice  plaina  of  the  Neva,  but  on  olaaaio  aoU 
baiide  tbe  glorioua  Boaphoru*  and  HellaapDnt. 

It  ia  now,  1  think,  clearly  prored  that  a  ayatran  of  oompiamiae,  and  » 
eoalition,  waold  bare  ted  to  nothing.  For  the  cunning  and  intriguea,  wluoh 
wmild  have  inanred  that  such  a  ooalitlan  ^ould  be  deatroyed  at  lut  with 
•dvintafe  to  me  party,  were  u  euy  to  yonr  enemiaa  u  they  were  banaath 

jotu  EzcaUaner  and  your  frianda 

With  deep  and  oordial  reapecta,  I  am  a*ai 

You  Eioelloiey'a  moat  obedient, 

LXXXIX. 

UtMtl.,  10th  Mart*,  IMT. 
Donbt  no^  yonr  ExoallNior,  that  the  E.  A.  [Emperor  AlezaDder]  ia  moat 
deairona  to  hays  yon  naaf  him ;  that  ha  ia  worthy  to  baya  you  in  hia  aarr* 
ioe  yon  know.  Hitbaito  I  hare  deolined  all  propoaala  to  mya^  bum  that 
qoutaa-  If  yonr  EieaUeocy  doea  not  (o  thither,  1  ahuddar  to  think  of  tha 
Man.    HaNlihaU««cWBlrMendn»iarlMwloiit«(th*iMt,aiMl(liaD 
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awut  tha  eoune  of  «renta.  For  the  prCMnt,  I  un  detuned  bf  th«  preuinK 
WKiti  of  the  countij,  in  the  relief  of  whioh  1  think  I  tax  of  uia,  thoni^  tha 
node  in  which  sU  boaineH  ■■  cviied  nn  is  enough  to  diiTe  one  nud.  The 
prob*bilit7  of  uime  dterktiOD  in  the  miuistiy  chkDgea  daily — ■  loffioient 
proof  that  nothing  la  to  be  expected  I  UegjiwbiJe,  H.  Von  Hardeaberg  will 
not  allow  me  to  leave  till  all  ii  decided;  thia,  combined,  aa  I  have  said, 
with  the  hope  of  aanng  the  oountry  tea  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  porchaae 
of  com,  and  of  thua  alleviatiDg  the  fkmina,  ia  what  keep*  me  hen  in  ipita 
of  roy  longing  to  get  awray. 

XC. 
TO  B3B  WIFB. 

BuTiiinna,  Uk  Mof,  IBOT. 

A  few  linei,  which  our  friend  DeetK  undertook  to  hare  aafely  forwuded, 
■nnooneed  to  yon  yeaterday  our  arrival  in  tliia  littis  city,  fbnnerly  a  capital. 
Since  your  letter  of  Monday  I  hare  no  immediate  newa  of  you,  tliough  I 
hare  heard  of  you  tbrongb  Oeaterreieb  and  Wolteradorf.  I  find  that  your 
lerer  haa  not  yet  left  you.  I  hope  it  may  era  long.  To  me  too  it  wodU 
be  an  inexpreaaible  coinfort  to  be  with  yon  again 

Every  thing  ii  quiet,  and  Heaven  only  knowa  how  mattera  actually 
■tand,  and  when  action  will  recommence.  You  will,  howerer,  undetatand, 
tiiat  I  can  not  write  to  yon  about  thia.  We  have  no  pleaaure  in  our 
TCaidence  here.  Our  journey  from  Kdnigabei^  wa*  deeply  intereating,  bat 
tfaa  moat  mournful  1  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eonigabei^  we  aaw  aingla  mined  honie* ; 
tn  the  villagea  the  majority  are  uninhabited ;  no  cattle  are  to  be  aeen  in 
flu  flelda  ;  here  and  there— 4ut  very  rarely — yon  may  meet  with  a  amall 
flock  of  aheep,  or  a  few  piga;  in  the  vill^ei  acaioely  a  creature  appaata; 
the  few  whom  yon  do  aea  look  aniiouB  ud  miaerable.  At  Eylaa  the  da- 
vmatatioD  haa  been  carried  up  to  the  very  gatea  of  the  town.  The  pdnoipal 
■tieat  doea  not  look  ao  bad  aa  it  did. 

No  one  ooald  gire  ua  much  aooount  oT  what  had  happened,  and  all  aean»> 
•d  unwilling  to  apeak  of  it ;  we  found,  however,  guidea  to  the  field  of  batti^ 
who  explained  it  to  ni.  I  could  not  bring  away  any  retioa  for  yoo — w* 
found  nothing  on  the  field  but  raga  of  uniforma. 

Tou  can  hardly  form  any  Idea  of  the  deameaa  and  diitraaa  here.  Hemel 
it  comparatively  a  cheap  place,  in  the  enjoyment  of  abnndanoe.  At  Lord 
Hntchinaoo'a  I  have  aeen  Princo  Ciartorinaky,  and  at  Hardenbarg'a  havo 
made  acquaintanoe  with  General  Ffuel.  I  did  not  aea  Siicheln  in  Koiifa- 
berf.  I  muat  malce  haata  or  I  ahall  loaa  this  courier.  Altenatein  and  1 
have  both  caught  colda,  but  are  otherwiae  wall. 

HayOodwatchoveryDul  I  long  to  hear  again  from  you.  Mythou^ta 
are  often  with  you,  notwithataudiug  my  reatleaa  life. 

XCI. 

BiRTiiiaTiin,  iOlk  May.  ISOT. 

Ab  H.  Von  Sohoen  ia  tetnniing  to  Eiinigaberg  for  a  few  daya,  I  have  a 
•afa  opportunity  of  (ending  you  a  few  oonfldential  hnea. 

All  that  we  aee  and  hear  in  thia  place  ia  moat  depreaiing.  Thero  ia 
diaeord  among  tha  genarala,  and  the  Emperor  aeama  to  withdraw  hia  pio- 
taotioB  bom  B^nnipaai.     Ithwbaoonia  thefaahion  to  d«[Hvaiata  him,  and 
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God  hslp  iu  if  it  ba  «o  I  Bat 
little  progrea  i>  mtde  in  our  &Sun,  and  I  un  cooTincad  1  could  direct  them 
u  wsU  slHwbare  u  hsm.  I  think  it  i>  pouible  I  tamy  letum  to  Ebiiigs- . 
ber|t  tat  a,  tew  dt}^  on  »  miisioD  from  Biuu*. 

It  comforti  ms  Id  know  that  ym  itiivs  to  pnacrrs  joai  truqolllitf. 
Your  dau  letten  of  the  Sth  mi  7th  ■nived  jeateiity.  Eren  if  we  mnat 
reiunmos  all  couolktory  aotiaipationi  of  >  brighter  future  for  oni  oountif, 
let  111  not  jrield  to  daapHi — not  arm  if  gloomj  cuea  and  lorTOW  miut 
>oaomi»n]r  na  through  lifa.  FoigiTe  ma  for  not  writing  more  to  you  now 
Every  ptaeMitiou  hu  beat  takao  to  iniura  obi  ikfety  in  owe  ol  »  defaU. 
So  mudk  for  youi  relief.     Fuewell. 

xcn. 

BABTxtriTKiir,  lilkJlaf,  1S0T. 

SchoeD  took  with  him  yeaterday  a  latter  to  you,  which  will  hsTa 

K  bad  effect  on  jon,  from  the  gloomy  proapeota  it  contain*.  Othan  had 
*lis»dy  told  ma  that  they  felt  leaa  courage  at  hud-quartera  than  any. 
where  elae.  I  thought  it  waa  their  own  &ult.  But  hardly  had  we  aniTcd 
here  when  we  were  OTsrwhelmed  by  a  Qood  of  deprewing  inuuendoea  and 
diathbea — moat  depreuing  because  it  ia  deal  that  a  ayatem  of  minute 
attention  to  dataila  in  atrategy  haa  gained  the  upper  baud,  and  the  old 
Buaaian  mathDd  of  war,  whoae  object  ia  to  beod  or  break,  la  cramped,  and 
not  allowed  fair  play. 

I  still  can  not  be  made  to  believe  myaelf  miataken  in  regard  to  General 
Senrugaan.  I  know  too  well,  from  former  eipehence,  how  often  really  clerar 
people  are  mialad  by  theoriea  to  beatow  undeaerred  blame,  and  maintain 
unwarranted  aaaartiona,  because  thay  OTerlook  the  pecoliarities  of  the  iodt- 
Tidual  eaae,  and,  inatead  of  actual  eiperience,  which  giTea  oonrage  and 
oonaolation  to  the  man  whom  they  blame,  have  no  lacoUaction  of  the  case 
reaembliug  reality.  Bat  I  cao  far  leas  undantand  how  it  ia  that,  a  abort 
time  ago,  thanks  aud  tokana  of  confldence  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  yet 
he  ia  now  apoken  of  aa  a  uun  of  mediocre  talenta.  It  ia  aaid  that  the 
EmpCTOr  aud  King  are  going  to-morrow  to  Eeiliberg ;  probably  it  i«  a  reoco> 

Doitiing  expaditiou I  feel  myaelf  ezesaaively  fettered  in  writing  to 

yon ;  &om  KiinigBberg  I  ahall  be  able  to  write  mote  openly. 

xcin. 

KonaiBiaa,  aoM  May,  I9n. 
Notwithatanding  the  diitauce  which  atill  aepaiatea  na,  and  although  I 
can  not  by  any  mean*  conaider  myaelf  aa  on  my  way  back  to  yon,  yet  tha 
knowledge  that  I  am  writiiig  to  you  bom  no  gieatai  diatance  than  thirty. 
eight  mile*,  aud  that  my  farther  moTemeuta  can  only  bring  me  nearer  to 
you,  make  my  heart  mnch  lighter  than  it  waa  in  Barteuitein.  I  arrived 
here  thia  morning,  and  am  ataying  with  Fhilippa.  I  have  ccme  here  alonr, 
charged  with  a  miaaiou ;  if  poaaibl*  to  arrange  an  affair  of  great  import- 
anoe  with  Hntchinaon,  who  will  probably  start  to-morrow,  by  way  of  PiUao, 
for  Stralannd.  I  hare,  however,  little  hope  of  aucceaa,  lor  ha  haa  not  acted 
in  thia  nuttat  h  we  had  a  lig^t  to  azpaot  &om  him. 


iM  XEMom  or  mZBUBR. 

I  WM  ekUed  tMtj  hare  to  pi  to  him,  »nd  dow  1  aui  Iiiivs  the  daligU  of 
Miing  yoa  thi.%  I  h»T«  completely  auixaeiai  bi  m;  object,  uut  hftve  OTor- 
eome  aJl  his  difBculties  knd  objecCioDs,  by  deuBtn  ■nd  deoiiion,  so  thet 
DOW  my  joumef,  aui  wpftrktion,  my  illneu,  will  Dot  have  been  kltofother 
in  Tkin,  foi  ho  hu  distiactlr  uaurnl  me  that  he  would  not  hava  plued  tha 
■am*  oonflilenoe  in  any  other  member  of  tlks  Pruesiui  gorenuneot — not  that 
my  gremt  coofidciice  wu  lequiied  Id  this  OMa,  but  hie  view*  ue  very  lio- 
golai.  I  hare  li&d  a  rtty  disafnreeable  joume/  tirom  Bartaoateiu  hers.  I 
WW  obliged  to  travel  ^  nigbt  ]  it  hu  not,  however,  dona  raa  aof  hano, 
and  a  good  meal  hu  dime  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  which  deaerrai  mention 
after  the  bad  food  we  had  for  >o  long  in  Bartenitein.  Thia  bad  food,  and 
tha  other  deprenlng  circnim tanoea  which  mrroundad  me  then,  have  had  an 
injnrioua  effect  upon  jny  health.  I  waa  obligsd,  by  Hardenberg'i  deiira,  to 
bring  with  me  a  major  in  the  army,  Count  Chaiot,  who  ie  going  to  Stral- 
Bund,  and  who  waa  not  at  aQ  an  unpleaiant  companion.  Nicoloviui  hai 
given  me  a  letter  &om  Lene  to  700,  which  hae  been  five  months  on  the 
road{  it  will  give  jon  great  pleaanre,  puticularly  the  linca  trom  out  little 
Tiny.  I  have  received  yow  letters  of  the  ITth  and  18th.  To-morrow 
Hardenberg  it  expected  here,  and  aa  the  King  intenda  going  to  Hemel  In  a 
few  daya,  and  Hardenberg  certainly  will  not  allow  him  to  go  alone,  it  may 
b«  ooneideied  aa  decided  Hiat  we  ihall  won  retam.  GrMtt  the  Kiiidenen 
WHinly  from  ma.     I  have  but  too  much  to  eay  to  him. 

XCIV. 

KdmenaKo,  asik  May,  imn. 

A  bad  awelled  face  detaina  me  from  the  Council,  and  afforde  me  a  quiet 
■Veidng  alona  In  my  own  mom — the  fimt  t  have  had  for  a  long  tinM ;  and 
I  maan  to  apend  it  partly  in  writing  to  you,  partly  in  getting  rid  of  aome  of 
■ny  work.  I  am  engaged  in  correapoi-dence  both  with  General  Bennigaen 
•ad  Gehalmrath  von  Popoff,  which  nnder  other  citcuraitancea  would  be 
agneabla,  but  as  thing!  now  atand  ia  limply  laboriona.  Then  I  have  aim 
to  make  out  a  plan  of  finanoe  for  General  Budberg.*  How  easy,  how  inter- 
aating,  under  ottiei  ciicomirtanceB — how  frnitleaa,  how  diacouraging  in  timea 
like  the  pnaent  I 

Here  I  am  in  much  better  health.  In  Bartenitein  I  was  really  extremely 
onwril.  Hid  tha  eearoity  of  neceaeariea  was  bo  great,  that  at  last  1  oould 
not  even  obtain  oatmeal  porridge.  With  the  beet  wiriies,  Altenstein  could 
do  vetjr  little  for  me.  Ha  was  constantly  interrupted  during  the  day,  and 
had  to  ait  up  whole  nights,  to  work.    Schoen  was  quite  abaorbed  in  buHineis. 

The  money  mattera  which  I  have  undertaken  for  M.  von  Popoff  bring  mo 
into  connection  with  several  Ruistan  olBcen,  The  Eussians  appeal  to  have 
eottOdenoe  in  me,  and  if  I  alone  had  to  do  with  them,  I  beGeve  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  btenght  to  paaa.  But  thia  can  not  be ;  lor,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  would  oblige  me  to  temun  at  head-quarten,  and  on  the  other,  I  shonM 
not  be  after  all  in  my  proper  place.  For  I  may  freely  confeas  to  myself, 
tiiat  to  occupy  any  anboidinate  position,  in  which  I  had  not  a  conaciDUanaaa 
of  the  real  superiority  of  my  official  bead,  nich  aa  I  had  toward  Stein, 
would  be  to  leave  the  only  post  in  which  I  can  labor  with  anccess.  The 
variouB  spheiei  of  action  reaemble  the  different  regions  of  ths  atmosphere, 
wUeh  anit  differently  organiied  alaasea  of  mea.  Soma  an  1  '  *  ' 
*  Aa  RnaaUn  6«DaraL 
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able  in  low  ooimtriea;  other*  in  Uie  otdiamij  middle  ktmoipherej  other* 
CM  only  exiit  in  the  pots  mounttin  ui.  I  belong  to  the  last  clue — to 
tho*e  who  mnit  h><ra  freedom  for  the  eoul  «id  intellect,  and  tor  thii  veiy 
leelon  I  ought  not  to  have  ent«red  Into  the  leatninta  of  official  life.  I  em 
often  aeiaed  with  lepet  when  I  think  of  my  beautiful  reseeiche*  into  hittorj 
- — my  heppf  meditatioop  on  dark  periods— my  power  of  bringing  them  tIt- 
idly  before  my  mind'i  aye — my  life  in  antiquity.  Where  is  sU  this  gone? 
Shalt  I  ersT  renew  it  ?     Shell  I  ever  be  able  to  reatore  it  to  freah  life  ? 

The  iSlh. — I  was  intemipted  yederday,  1  was  about  to  write  ont  for 
yon  a  paesage  of  Cicero,  where  he  says,  "Ky  life  lell  in  the  time  of  a  great 
war,  distinguished  on  one  side  by  enonnous  crime,  on  the  other  by  great 
osl  amity." 

To-dsy,  there  is  some  talk  of  adranoing  the  boops,  in  order,  at  least, 
to  save  Oraudeni,  as  it  Is  impoaaible  to  deoeiva  one's  self  any  longer  about 
Dantiic.  The  Engtioh  ships  are  returning  to  the  roads,  and  Eamenshoy's 
artillery  is  embarked.  If  the  fortress  had  hem  wcU  provided  with  am- 
manilion,  it  might  long  have  held  eat  against  a  siege  conducted  in  bo  irreg- 
ular a  manner.  Much  remains  iikoom]wehen*lUe  to  me.  Etoi  if  our  n- 
tnlbreementa  arrlTe,  disease  will  carry  many  off :  want  and  bad  food  exhaust 
Hm  strength  both  of  the  man  and  hones.  Our  oalonlations  ai  to  the 
strength  ot  the  Sosaian  army  ai«  qalte  delnsiTS  ;  o(  this  I  am  unanswer- 
ably eonTinced.  Bennigeen  has  completely  lost  flie  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  yet  tike  latter  does  not  interfere  with  him.  If  Bennigien  is 
what  the  Emperor  and  his  oimfldential  ssnauts  hold  bim  to  be,  he  could 
not  be  loo  quickly  remoyed.  In  the  whole  ohaos  of  opinions  eonoenung 
bim,  this  much  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  that  ha  Is  unwilling  to  expose  bis 
laorels  to  any  new  risk.  Whether  he  deeerres  these  laurels,  or  owaa  than 
— after  the  lion  courage  of  his  soldiers— to  aooidsnt  and  good  fortune,  is  a 
qnestlen  on  which  no  light  can  ha  thrown,  and  shows  only  too  clearly,  by 
Ae  uncertainty  iu  which  aye-witneasaa  an  left,  bow  little  history  is  able 
to  represent  with  rtrict  aociuacy. 

Ton  may  reckon  with  undiminished  confidence  on  the  courage  of  tbe 
Bnsstans,  but  [  csn  not  be  blind  to  other  things.  However,  I  must  not 
apeak  of  this  in  letters.  The  departure  Ibr  Tilsit,  it  is  now  said,  will  not 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  weak. 

Since  begiruiing  this,  a  oonaiderable  MDount  of  ptOTisions  has  HTlVed, 
of  which  I  may  take  the  chief  merit  to  myself. 

xcv. 

TOBTEDT. 

„       let*  , ,    ,__ 

At  BartenstatB  I  was  so  iU  with  the  ferer  which  I  have  man- 

tioned  (which  want  and  distress,  combined  with  the  unhealthy  weather, 
had  rendered  apidemio,  so  that  tbe  soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  attached 
by  it  in  great  numbm),  that  I  was  obliged  to  let  all  the  trequently-ocour- 
Ting  opportunities  of  farming  intareetinf  acquaintance!  pass  unused ;  and 
in  Kiinigsberg  wa  were  alone,  otherwise  I  should  have  taken  some  prepar- 
atory steps  even  before  the  arrival  of  your  Eioellency's  answer,  thou^ 
tt  wodd  have  hata  ladlsaaeet  and  pnaamptnani  to  have  faeatsd  of  that 
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In  jFonr  nune.  And  thui  J  hope  to  be  juitified  bef«s  four  MTore  judg> 
raant.  M.  Von  Haidailnig  atot  me  word,  and  cooSmiMl  the  Huumuoa- 
ment  hinuelf  when  we  met,  that  be  bad  undertaken  the  pieinienhip,  ■• 
fai  as  internal  affain  aie  concerned,  onlf  until  the  King  ihonld  lend  youi 
Eicellencv  lUcb  ma  invitation  to  resume  tbe  ministry  ot  the  interior  aa 
would  give  you  full  latiafection,  and  you  should  make  the  aacrifice  to  the 
country  ot  ntiaoiag  in  epjte  of  all  that  ha«  oocurred.  I  believe  that  he 
■aid  the  aame  thing  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  latter  then  firmly  hoped 
for  yxxu  ipeedy  return  aa  a  benefit  ta'Pnuaia,  in  which  country  he  then 
took  *o  much  intereat,  and  would  have  coniidered  it  hii  duty  to  do  all  in 
Ua  power  to  bring  it  to  pan.  At  that  period,  however,  H.  Ton  H.,  who 
I  think  wiafaed  to  excite  a  deeiie  in  the  Eing'e  mind  to  hare  your  Eical' 
lenoy  once  more  in  kia  Mrrioe  before  making  any  proposition  to  him,  aeenu 
not  to  have  nude  suffloient  progieaa  in  this  design.  To  me  this  prospect 
waa  my  only  conaolnticii,  but  on  tiua  point  I  could  speak  better  than  write. 
The  King  haa  now  kwismitted  a  request,  and,  without  doubt,  a  very 
iinoere  one,  to  yoni  Exoellency,  to  ntum  to  him  and  to  the  country  in 
this  preasing  emergaoey,  in  whioh  none  but  an  extraoidinaiy  man  can 
bring  help,  and  H.  Von  Batdenbetg  haj  united  hia  earnest  entreaties  to 
those  of  our  sovareign.  We  await  with  eager  anxiety  the  annooncsment 
of  your  deeiaion ;  to  yaniaelf|  to  the  country,  a  most  momentous  one. 
Some  believe  and  hope  that  your  Exoelleacy  will  accept  olGcs,  and  appeal 
to  your  cooicicnce  aa  being  the  only  man  to  whom  we  can  look.  Others 
donbt ;  and  1,  Ibr  my  own  part,  can  fully  enter  into  the  doubts  which  will 
kold  yon  back.  Ton  will  not  ahrink  trom  the  task  of  rescuing  from  an- 
nihilation a  oonntry  ao  utterly  ruined,  and  restoring  ita  internal  energies, 
mournful  as  is  the  aspect  it  prCMnta,  gigantic  the  enterpriae,  and  dark  aa 
is  the  future  and  our  outward  Ibrtune.  But  you  will  ahrink  from  it,  when 
you  think  of  the  lasting  hindrance  to  all  comprehensive  undertakings  aria- 
ing  from  the  mediocrity  and  baoenese,  that  can  scarcely  even  now  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  present  poeseseion  ot  power — and  the  vanity  ol  the  idea 
that  a  better  day  nwt  fiidlow  the  night  of  incapacity  and  little-mindedness, 
which  will  fill  you  with  a  sentiment  of  disgust  beforehand.  Tbe  Titana 
piled  mountains  upon  mountains,  and  rejoiced  in  their  might,  but  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  waa  a  hellish  torment.  Having  a  presentiment  that  your  Ex- 
edisncy  would  believe  your  efforts  unavailing,  and  hence  refuse  to  take 
office,  I  yielded  to  my  desire  to  retire  from  public  life  altogether,  intending 
to  return  in  the  first  inetancc  to  my  native  country,  collect  my  property 
together,  thongh  that  is  as  yet  but  very  small,  and  live  BOmcwhere  quiet- 
ly as  a  private  man ;  unless  your  Eicelleccy  should  one  day  summon  me 
to  engage  in  public  buiineaa,  or,  contrary  to  my  hopes,  I  should  find  it 
necesMry  aa  a  means  of  support.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to 
my  request.  1  feai  that  it  will  be  delayed  under  the  vague  idea  that  I 
may  be  made  useful  in  tome  way.  At  all  events,  1  hope  to  receive  a 
fiirlau^,  and  before  long  it  will  be  decided  wbeUier  your  £ice[lency  accept 
office  or  not.  In  the  latter  caae,  I  shall  Inaist  on  my  dismissal,  being 
qnite  decided  neither  to  take  part  in  an  ill-o>gaaiied,  many-headed  ad- 
ministration, like  the  prevent  Provisional  Corrunission,  nor  yet  to  act  UDder 
the  worse  than  nwdioare  men  of  tba  late  administration,  whom  I  learnt 
to  know  thoroughly  at  Hemel  laat  wiDtei.  I  have  fiutiier  declined  a  aekt 
fai  the  Pioviakoial  CammiMiffi,  bMwiaa  it  k  imposible  to  tnuiMct  bntl> 
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B«w  nnda  anch  »  toim,  ud  bIbo  IwcMue  it  is  impoMible  to  imuin  laag 
K  mauboT  of  it  witbaut  fklling  out  with  Irumdi,  when  theit  piinciplsi  ue 
too  noDatnnu,  Htd  the  conreqaBneCB  thejr  inTolve  itill  moie  dietdTul ; 
and  withoat  expound  aumberlMi  we»k  pointa  to  the  tnemf ;  for  gndt 
iiuuivstl«i>  an  in  ooateinplBtioii,  with  r^iwd  to  Ktne  of  vhieh  I  do  not 
feel  mynlt  nffioieDtl)'  •oqnunted  with  the  p^rticulx  cue,  whila  on 
otheia  I  am  antitelj  unable  to  lona  a  judEiDttnt.*  Beiidea,  I  am  a  puro 
Mahoroatao — a  itrict  Unitarian  in  adnuniatrativa  affain,  and  abhor  aR 
Commiaaioiu  and  the  lika  with  m;  whole  heart.  Henoe  yoat  Eietaaiaf 
will  not  blama  me  for  lefiuing  to  oonneet  my >elf  with  them,  thou^  many 
uogle  orBnighla  might  ha  praTonted  by  a  cootraiy  ooune ;  and  will  alaa 
pardon  me  if  1  ahould  be  abaeot  on  youi  aniTal.     It  will  be  aaay  to  dsoiila 

what  Btepa  to  take  in  that  case 

1  ahould  haie  liked  to  have  added  aome  faota  which  wonld  be  intareat- 
ing  to  yoiu  Eicellenoy,  reapecting  the  HoHiaa  and  Slamiio  laogaagea ; 
the  affinity  which  I  hare  diaoOTeied  between  thoB  and  the  Peraian,  and 
how  they  are  by  no  means  lo  diffloult  aa  people  baliB*e  them  oi  make 
them ;  alio  about  the  Gmainian  and  Knaaian  liteiatim,  which  I  baTe 
become  acquainted  with  through  a  Soaaian  waik — about  the  noble  Bnaaian 
*  peoplf^— about  the  extremely  inteieeting  oommeroa  of  Aiga ;  bat  it  would 
hare  enlarged  my  letter  to  too  great  an  extent.  I  ahail  take  laare  to  do 
ao  at  a  fntnte  opportunity 

XCVI. 

TO  UADAHE  HKMSLEB. 

Kioi,  lea  A^gmtt.  ISOT. 
For  many  yeara  paat  (oni  connection  will  aooa  include  the  half  of  my 
lile),  my  thoughta,  aa  well  aa  thou  of  my  Hilly,  with  all  our  warmeat 

leelingB,  have  been  with  yon  on  thia  day Uow  hai  erery  thing 

changed  aiace  thoae  former  timea  when  I  hate  celebrated  ttkii  day !  Where 
la  now  the  tranquillity  with  wliich  we  then  contemplated  tlie  external 
world  ten  yaara  ago,  aa  if  it  could  never  drag  ua  into  ita  whirlpool  ? 
E»an  a  year  ago  it  waa  only  at  timea  that  gloomy  anticipation)  for  oitr 
own  fate  roie  befoia  my  eyca ;  my  Hilly  scarcely  fait  them ;  and  about 
you  we  bad  no  auxietiea.  Now  we  are  reeigaed  to  our  own  future,  and  I 
often  repeat  to  myaelf  the  golden  proTeib,  "  He  who  can  not  what  he  will, 
let  him  will  what  he  can."  We  ihall  get  ou  thua,  and  with  the  certaui^ 
of  never  wanting  bread,  nor,  whererer  1  may  be  placed,  the  afiection  and 
reapect  of  the  nobler  among  my  lUlow-creaturea,  I  live  with  leaa  anxiety 
for  myaelf  than  you  probably  imagine.  But  all  our  appiehenaiona  are 
excited  for  out  country  and  for  you.  Manifold  raporta  have  awakened  our 
fcaii  that  that  may  aoon  take  place,  which,  according  to  the  preaent 
march  of  eyanta,  mnit  take  place  aoonor  or  later — and  what  feata  7  W^ 
can  not  deacribe  our  grief  and  anxiety,  for  our  axprcaaiona  might  be  watcheci 
in  aereral  quartera ;  we  have  often  expreaaed  them  to  you  before,  and  now 
we  have  nothing  but  helpleaa  wiahaa.  Oh  that  the  alorm  might  diapena, 
that  we  might  meet  once  mora  on  the  undeaeorated,  uninjured  aoil  of  our 
fatherland  1  How  it  hai  happened  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 
oni  fixed  intention  of  going  by  aea  to  Copenhagen  thia  month,  and  reriait' 
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iuf  p<a  all  b«fon  ths  innt«r,  m  ft  long  atorf,  wbioh  Killr  )u*  wiitlan  to 
jou  in  tbftt  lettn.  Ilftd  we  lemiined  in  Memel,  eT«r]r  thing  wookl  )UT« 
bean  moni  quickly  mnanged,  and  we  ihould  hftve  croaied  beEore  tlin  acaaon 
waa  too  far  adranced  to  [ninut  of  oar  return.  For  there,  too,  ray  diaoiiaaal 
would  have  been  lery  anwiUingly  aocorded,  ai  there  ia  a  general  wish  to 
retain  me  in  the  aerrice,  though  probably  without  any  definite  idea  ai  to 
how  I  c*a  be  employed ;  and  tbia  inDompreheiuibla  and  nnivenal  eoufl- 
dtaoe  in  me  goea  to  my  heart.  (Do  not  think  it  vanity  in  me  to  apeak 
of  thii,  aai  do  not  take  it  amiu  if  1  ftik  yon  not  to  look  on  it  ai  a  dream 

of  my  own  fanoy) If  1  bad  reoeiTed  a  furlough,  we  migbt  h»Te  seen 

•ach  other  again,  and  re&eahed  our  veaiisd  ipirita ;  now  it  would  be  too 
late ;  the  matter  baa  been  pat  off  ao  long,  that  I  sonid  not  make  uae  of 
leave  of  absence  if  it  were  granted. 

Yont  letter  af  the  80th  of  June,  ia  the  laH  we  have  reoeired,  and  thia 
abMnea  of  latten  ii  now  doably  painful.  1  b«TS  bean  fooliifa  not  to  keep 
k  diary  bom  the  oooaiMDcement  of  our  flight,  in  whioh  yon  all  might  bare 
h*id  a  liring  piotnr*  of  na,  in  the  maay  changing  Menea  of  out  rariona  for- 
tnnea  aud  potitiani.  If  theae  piotnrei  had  been  no  more  tbui  peep*  into 
the  ahowman'a  box,  yet  atUI  they  would  ha-re  bad  aome  Tmlue.  Often  I 
ean  not  write  at  all,  and  now  when  1  wiah  to  do  as,  and  am  therefore  bet-  ~ 
tar  able  to  write  tbao  naual,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  doubt  wbetber  all  thia 
may  not  be  written  in  Taiu  I  And  that  thought  make*  my  eyee  overflow. 
I  haTs  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to  enter  into  an  explanation  with  you  on 
one  point  j  not  that  your  eipreaaiona  have  hurt  roe,  but  because  we  ought 
to  underitand  each  other,  and  becauae  one  wiahea  one's  best  friends  to  judge 
one  correctly  ia  every  thing.  I  allude  to  your  dieapproval  of  my  under- 
taking to  leara  the  Eoaaian  and  Slavonic  ianguagea,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
landing  my  atadiea  to  the  otbet  written  branchea  of  thia  ancient  mother- 
tongue,  which  is  spoken  by  fifty  miliiona.  It  would  have  pleased  me  bettor 
If  Hilly  bad  not  mentioned  these  Btndie«  to  you  at  all,  becaose  1  foresaw 
that  your  one-aided  ideas  on  this  point  would  rather  lead  yon  to  blame 
than  to  praise.  I  will  not  exactly  say  that  you  are  entirely  wrong,  but  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  yon  do  not  look  at  the  matter  from  the  right 
point  of  view.  If  I  bad  Mnployed  a  period  of  genial  quiet — of  inward  \itt 
and  activity,  aeoompftiiied  by  the  outward  appliances  necessary  for  bring- 
ing forth  fliiished  productions,  in  learning  a  new  language,  such  a  me  of 
my  time  would  most  certainly  have  deserved  blame. .  But  at  Herael,  where 
it  was  imposnble  to  free  myself  from  the  present  time,  and  the  present  was 
fall  of  oppressive  cares — where  I  had  absolutely  no  books,  the  case  waa 
different;  aud  I  therefore  unhesitatingly  inolude  my  new  philological  ao 
qoisitions  among  the  things  which  give  me  the  hope  that  I  have  made  as 
good  a  uae  of  last  winter  as  was  in  my  power.  Or,  if  Nature  had  destined 
me  Ibr  a  poet,  the  case  again  would  have  been  different;  such  toilsome 
labor  is  beneath  the  poet.  Sut  to  the  historian — or  if  that  also  is  too  high 
ft  title  for  me — to  the  historical  inquirer,  it  is  neoeasary  to  understand  all 
nations,  were  it  possible,  in  their  own  tongues.  Langaagea  have  our  in- 
Bcrutable  origin,  like  all  national  peculiarities,  and  he  has  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  people,  wBo  baa  not  become  acquainted  with  it  through  its 
awn  language.  Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  Oriental  languages, 
most  feel  vexed  to  read  what  baa  bean  said  and  dreamed  by  those  who 
have  attacked  the  Persians  a^jAnta  without  nadarstandiDg  their  Ian- 
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|ni|W.  Wlut  lort  of  jadgnMut  ef  tiw  Fnoeh  would  ba  (onnad  bjr  >  mux 
W^  biiil  rrmd,  iky,  nothiDg  but  "  T«lem>cluu"  in  k  tnjulktioa  f  It  i*  » 
gnkt  pitjr  th&t  on«  cui  cot  le>m  all  lao^agn ;  haw«Tar,  that  ii  lo  im- 
piMsible  thftt  you  will  not  lappoie  I  hdTc  timted  such  t,  msd  project.  I 
h>*e  now  pnbkbly  laaokad  thn  limit  oi  my  utqainmiFDta.  ]  think  I  h&T« 
doriTwl  thij  kd*(jit*xa  »t  letat  from  my  stQilin  of  lut  wijitsi,  thmt  1  bt- 
lieTs  I  h«Te  fonnsd  K  fu  moie  diitinct  cooception  of  tha  uiaieat  uid  mod* 
era  EiiHi&ni  th>a  other  fordgneiB,  with  the  eiciption  of  Sohldzsi,  Hy 
■cqDaintanca  with  tha  SIsTonic  luignige  hu  led  me  to  •  very  important 
dueo*«ry  ia  the  hletory  of  itoee,  and  ttieii  originiJ  dccivatioii,  which  wonld 
Bot  be  M  new  u  it  ii,  if  more  had  oocapied  theraHlTca  with  theia' 
toDgnei.  I  klioresd  the  SlBVoniui  Bible,  and  that  isdmato  anew  theolog- 
ies hypotheiii,  (a  I  bave  not  meiely  added  wocdj  to  wordi,  and  piled  my 
memory  with  dead  matter.  That  to  write  ii  better  than  to  learn,  u  ia- 
deed  tnie  (or  it  !■  b^Met  to  create  than  to  ba  learned )  bat  tbr  the  tbmur 
1  miurt  wait  lot  a  time  when  the  external  world  doea  not  hidd  me  fi«t  in 
its  iron  clntchei,  olherwiae  I  ihoold  only  produce  aomethlng  mediocre,  aod 
the  literary  enterpriae*  which  would  admit  of  exsontion  now,  would  ^-n 
ai  little  latiafaotion  to  my  friends  aa  my  atudiea  in  pliiloloKy.  Will  that 
time  erei  oome  ?  Till  then,  lore,  remember  the  (aying  ef  Nathan,  "  we 
na*t  net  lequire  that  arery  tree  ihould  ha*a  one  baik,"  noi  ihould  we 
blame  a  lopped  tree,  if  iti  branches  no  longer  fDim  the  beautiful  crown  of 
Ita  youth,  farewell  1  Thia  deeply  eigniAcant  word  1  aay  to  you  with 
great  emotion. 

Stein  had  leeeived  the  letters  leqnesting  him  to  resume  office 
while  wriondy  ill  with  a  tertian  fever.  He  instantly  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  king  accepting  office  without  making  conditiona  of 
any  kind,  lecommending,  howerer,  Count  Reden  and  Niebuhr 
— the  latter  on  account  of  his  "  knowledge  of  finance  and  the 
French  langnage" — aa  roital)de  persons  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  contribntions  with  the  French  authorities.  He  arrived  in 
Hemel  on  the  30th  of  S^tember,  and  immediately  took  the  su- 
preme direction  of  ciril  affiuis,  with  a  voice  in  the  deliberation 
on  military  aflairs. 

The  Pmviaional  Conmusuon  with  which  Niebuhr  was  connect- 
ed, had  begun  even  bdbm  Stein's  arrival,  to  iketeh  the  outlines 
of  those  great  measures  of  civil  reform,  the  execution  of  which 
has  rendered  his  short  administration  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
internal  history  of  Fnssia,  and  it  continued  to  work  with  him  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  country.  Before 
the  end  of  October,  an  ediet  was  issued  by  ths  long  freeing  land- 
ad  property  from  various  restrictions  on  poesession,  tale,  kc,,  and 
another  abolishing  serfdom  thmughout  the  Prussian  dominions ; 
■nd  within  the  following  month,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the 
wrtin  ranoMuit  ef  the  f^W'!"  Iisiiiai.  aivd  the  arrangemeiit  <^ 
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the  fin&neial  syitem.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  that  in 
which  Niebuhr  was  pnncipally  employed,  and  lie  bJm  took  a 
■haie  in  the  deliberation  on  the  other  subjects. 

The  most  u^nt  problem  of  the  govemment  was  to  find  the 
means  <^  paying  the  contributions  to  the  Fiench,  which  was  the 
condition  of  their  evacnating  the  country ;  for  till  the  incubus  of 
their  presence  was  removed  from  the  imhappy  land,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resuscitate  its  exhausted  energies.  One  portion  of 
Stein's  plans  for  raising  money  was  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
from  the  Dutch  capitalists,  then  the  richest  in  Europe.  This 
business  was  intrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  he  willingly  undertook 
the  commission,  though  he  neither  conceale^  from  himself  nor 
bom  Stein  the  difficulties  attending  its  execution,  in  the  present 
position  of  Prussia; 

Accordingly  on  the  2lBt  of  November,  1807,  he  lefl  Memel  for 
Berlin.  The  journey,  perfonned  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
a  cotmtry  devastated  by  war,  and  with  a  sick  wife,  was  a  toil- 
tome  and  hazardous  enterpriae.  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  sufiering  from  dropsy.  His 
grief  for  her  loss  was  heightened  by  the  disappoiBtment  of  the 
hopes  he  had  cherished  of  a  speedy  meeting  after  their  long  separ- 
ation, since  his  business  rendered  it  necessary  ibr  him  to  go  in  the 
first  instance  to  Hamburgh.  Ue  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
behind  him  ill  in  Berlin,  and  proceed  alone  to  Hamburgh,  where 
she  afterward  joined  him.  From  thence  they  made  excursions  to 
Meldoif  and  Niilachau,  to  visit  their  relations  and  Moltke.  In 
the  middle  of  February  they  continued  their  journey  to  Amster- 
dam, where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1808, 

At  first  there  seemed  some  chance  of  Niebuhr'i  succeeding  in 
bis  mission,  although  it  at  once  appeared  that  the  Dutch  capital- 
ists would  have  coniiderafale  difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  and 
the  Dutch  government,  who  also  wanted  to  bomw,  were  natur- 
ally opposed  to  the  transaction.  But  all  hopes  of  the  kind  were 
crushed  by  Napoleon's  attack  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  for,  only 
a  short  time  before,  he  had  induced  the  principal  Dutch  banking 
house  of  Hope  k  Co.,  to  lend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
Spain,  by  anuring  them  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  toward 
that  country.  They  now  naturally  thratik  from  '"«fc'"g  any  ad- 
vances to  a  state  like  Fmsiia,  which  seemed  deatiaed  ta  shan 
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tha  fkte  of  Spain  m  toon  as  Napoleon  akould  hare  time  to  proceed 
to  ita  umihiUtiDa.  It  wai,  howeTor,  of  lueli  nrgent  importance 
that  the  FruHiuiB  afaould  at  least  ootrriiice  Napoleon  of  theii 
honest  intention  to  pay  the  contributiona,  that  Niebtihr  waa 
directed  to  continue  every  effort  to  induce  the  Dutch  bsj^kers  to 
listen  to  the  ptopoaition  on  any  tenns  whaterer.  He  waa  thecfr" 
finv  ordered  to  remain  in  Amsteidam,  and  in  June,  1808,  yraa 
fbnnally  accredited  as  Pnuaian  minister  at  the  Court  of  HoUand. 
But  aa  montha  passed  away,  and  the  coime  of  public  events  seem- 
ed to  remove  the  object  of  hia  mission  continually  farther  from 
attainment,  niebuhr  requested  hia  recall.  He  recdved  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  return, 
when  an  unexpected  ofier  lo  undertake  the  loan  was  made  by  M. 
Yalckenaer.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  them  in 
March,  corresponding  in  all  essential  points  to  Biebuhr's  original 
proposals.  The  readiness  of  Yalckenaer  to  enter  into  a  transac- 
tion which  all  the  other  butkem  had  thought  too  unsafe,  was 
partly  the  result  of  bis  penonal  confidence  in  Niebuhr,  and  partly, 
in  Niebohr's  ofunion,  of  bis  own  over-sanguinc  di^Kiailion.  He 
waa,  however,  indirectly  encouraged  to  do  ao  by  the  asaurance  of 
the  French  embassador,  that  the  secuiities  on  which  the  loan  wa» 
to  be  rused  "  should  be  respected  in  asy  cose."  AAer  all,  th« 
negoAatioo  fell  through  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  th« 
King  of  Holland,  on  the  score  of  his  own  pressing  neceanties,  to 
granthiapermiaaon,withoutwhichno  foreign  loan  could  he  efieeted. 
Meanwhile,  Stein's  projects  for  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Oei- 
many  had  been  discovered  by  Napoleon,  and  had  led  to  his  pro- 
scription in  the  month  of  January,  1809,  He  had  been  succeeded 
in  the  miniatry  by  Counts  Altenstein  and  Dohna.  Both  of  these 
were  penonal  Mends  of  Niebuhi ;  to  the  former  especially  he  was 
warmly  attached,  but  he  recognized  their  incapacity  to  enter  into 
and  carry  out  the  great  projects  of  reform  which  Stein  had  sketched, 
and  as  he  could,  at  ail  events,  fimn  no  plana  for  his  fbtnrD  life 
nntil  the  general  airangementa  of  the  difierent  branchea  of  the 
admimstration  were  completed  and  the  appointmenta  settled,  he 
resolved  to  travd,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  to  Holstein,  and  wait 
there  till  afikln  should  aaiome  a  definite  shape.  He  lefl  Amster- 
dam with  hia  wife  on  the  Sth  of  April,  transacted  lom*  naoesaary 
public  business  at  Hamburgh,  SLod  from  thenoe  went  to  stay  with 
his  i«Utiona  in  Dithmanh. 
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Dnring  hia  nsidMioe  in  Holland,  ks  luid  ttudied  with  great  at- 
tention  tlie  ooiuUtiDn  of  the  eonntry,  iti  institutioM  part  and  pie»- 
•nt,  and  eqwcially  the  nature  and  gradual  formation  <^  its  soil  by 
deposits  ttota  the  sea  and  hven.  Few  or  none  of  his  obaervatioat 
<m.  these  aulgects  will  be  found  in  the  following  Ictten ;  they  are 
chiefly  contained  in  a  Mrtea  of  a  leas  penonal  character  which  used 
to  go  the  round  t^  his  friends  in  Holitein,  and  which  hare  been 
published  since  his  death  in  his  "  Kleine  NachgdaMcne  Schriften." 

IC.  Von  Altenstein  made  proposals  to  him  frmn  KoDigsberg, 
where  the  Prussian  goremment  was  still  Rationed,  but  the  per- 
maoeaoe  of  the  cabinet  seemed  to  him  so  uncertain,  that  he  de- 
termined xo  await  in  Holstein  the  further  progtess  cf  erents.  In 
this  undecided  state  of  afiairs  the  greater  part  of  the  Hummei 
passed  away.  Huch  as  he  enjoyed  the  aociety  of  his  friends,  Nie- 
buhr  longed  at  last  to  find  a  settled  dwelling-place  and  fixed  em- 
plt^ment.  At  length  he  was  eipnnly  nmunoned  (as  the  return 
of  the  court  and  goremment  to  Berlin  was  still  delayed)  to  i«pait 
to  Kiniigsberg  and  secure  his  ^tpointment. 

Here  be  found  every  thing,  not  only  as  i^arded  his  own  poei- 
tioii,  but  likewise  all  that  related  to  the  management  of  public 
busineaik  iu  as  much  confusion  as  he  had  expected.  The  disastrous 
war,  and  the  insecure  position  in  which  the  State  was  still  placed, 
had  thrown  afiain  into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  energetic  hand  capable  of  seizing  the  whole  with  its  power- 
ful gn^  and  Imnging  order  out  of  chaoe. 

Altenstein.  a  learned  and  jdiilosophical  man,  but  destitnte  of 
otateaman-like  genius  or  energy,  had,  from  the  very  conunenee- 
ment  of  his  adminiBtiation,  carried  <mi  the  goremment  in  a  spirit 
totally  opposite  to  that  of  Stein.  The  project  of  the  latter  for  the 
reform  of  the  administration,  which  had  already  reeeired  the  royal 
assent,  was  laid  aside ;  the  prmnise  (^  reprosentatiTe  institutions 
was  leoalled ;  no  ttept  were  taken  to  give  an  t^portumty  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinifHi;  and  he  drew  hack  from  coo^ieiation 
with  Schoen,  whom  Stein  had  reconunended  as  his  own  sncceesor, 
and  who  was  a  decided  advocate  cf  ptqmlar  institntioBS.  During 
die  unhappy  campaign  of  Wagnn,  in  which  Austria,  for  the  last 
time,  attempted  to  stem  Naptdeon's  Mtcroachments,  he  could  not 
resolve  to  take  any  dsoided  part  for  the  asaistanoe  of  Austria,  but 
let  the  time  sUp  away  without  forming  any  definite  plans  Sat  die 
futuie,  or  adhering  to  any  fixed  i^Btem  <tf  pJiej- 
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Thifl  state  of  things  filled  Hiebuhr  with  deep  «oLcitude.  Hia 
health  gEve  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection  nuch  as  he 
had  not  ev«n  experienced  during  the  nuBerable  years  of  1806  and 
1807,  when,  even  in  the  depths  of  calamity,  there  had  been  some 
noble  minds  at  the  helm,  stniggling  to  save  the  State  from  abeo> 
lute  ^pwieclc.  It  was  some  leUef  to  him  when  his  appointment, 
as  head  of  the  department  for  the  management  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  monetary  institutions,  obliged  him  once  more  to  turn 
all  his  thonghts  to  active  employment,  by  which  he  might  hope, 
at  least  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  to  effect  some  benefit  to  the  State. 
The  appointment  was  made  in  November,  and  in  December  he 
returned  from  Konigaberg  to  Berlin. 

The  contract  which  Niebuhr  had  concluded  with  Valckenaer, 
had  been  ratified  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  most  express 
assunmcei  of  his  complete  satisfaction ;  and,  with  great  effort, 
Niebuhr  succeeded  in  kee^mig  the  parries  concerned  steady  to  their 
ofler  till,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  King  of  Holland  yielded 
the  required  permission,  which  was  in  &ct  extorted  by  Napoleon 
from  him,  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  1810,  the  loan  was  opened.  The  condition  of 
Holland,  which  was  utterly  mined  by  its  annexation  to  France, 
in  July,  rendered  it  of  compararively  little  assiBtance  as  a  financial 
operation,  though  even  its  partial  success  was  greater  than  Nie- 
buhr had  antieipated  in  the  then  conditim  of  Prussia,  and  con- 
tiderii^  that  it  wu  the  only  loan  that  had  been  effected  on  the 
continent  since  1808.  It  was,  however,  of  incalculable  political 
value  to  Pnusia,  £>r  it  was  the  fear  of  depriving  himself  of  the 
actual  revenue  which  Napoleon  expected  from  this  source,  that 
withheld  him  from  attacking  the  existence  of  Prusria,  when  the 
prostration  cf  Austria  and  Spain,  combined  with  the  alhance  (^ 
Russia,  left  him  free  to  do  so  ;  and  he  thus  lost  the  opportunity, 
which  the  subsequent  bieach  with  Russia,  and  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  Wellington,  prevented  his  ever  regaining. 

Early  in  1810,  Napoleon  had  pressed  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  ccmtribntions,  now  greatly  in  arreais.  There  seemed, 
at  that  time,  to  be  so  little  chance  of  the  opening  of  the  Dutch 
loan,  and  it  was  certain,  even  at  the  best,  to  produce  such  a  tri- 
fUog  amount  in  compsjABOU  with  what  was  tequired,  that  other 
means  of  nunng  money  were  imperative.  The  King  interrogated 
Altenstein  a«  to  the  means  at  lus  disposal  br  licpudating  tiiem,' 
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and  found  th&t  hia  Uinuter  of  Finaniw  had  no  pl&n  to  propoM 
but  the  cewicm  of  SilesU.  He  next  oonBulted  Prince  Wittgenitcin 
at  the  sUte  of  afikin,  uid  the  latter  drew  up  a  Roheme  which 
wu  fubmitted  to  Altenstein,  who,  perceiving  it  to  be  tfaoronghly 
impracticable,  refiued  to  take  it  into  conaderation.  Madame 
Hensler  evidently  refers  to  thia  plan,  although  she  does  not  state 
that  it  was  concocted  I^  'Wittgenstein,  when  she  says,  at  this  date, 
that "  a  financial  project  was  now  submitted  to  the  King,  by  which 
its  promoters  fancied  that  they  could  annihilate  the  whole  contri- 
bution and  the  natitoial  debt.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the 
membeiB  cf  the  government  for  their  consideration.  Ututy  of  its 
most  important  ptoviiions  appeared  to  several,  and  particularly  to 
Hiebuhi,  either  impracticable  oi  miachierous.  Among  these  were 
the  introduction  of  p^per  money,  the  redemption  <^  Uie  land  tax, 
the  abolition  of  many  privileges  by  which  the  poorer  classes  would 
have  been  particularly  afiected,  the  seizure  of  all  the  hand-milla 
in  East  Frusua,*  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  consumption  extend- 
ing even  to  the  products  conmmed  in  the  households  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  ft  tax  on  the  license  to  trade."  Hiebuhi  was,  at  all 
times,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Prince  Wittgenstein,  whian  he  thorough* 
ly  distnisted.  When  the  plan  met  with  oppositirai,  the  K^, 
nnder  the  advice  of  Wittgenstein,  applied  to  Uardenberg  fof  his 
opinion  of  it.  The  report  which  Hardenbei^  sent  in,  detennined 
the  King  to  oder  him  at  once  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  with  the 
title  of  ChanceUor  of  Btate,  but  the  present  ministeia  were  to  be 
retained  in  their  several  departments  subordinate  to  him.  Hard- 
enberg  refiued  the  premiership  on  these  terms,  but  at  leogth 
eflected  the  diamisBal  oS  the  Altenstein  mioistiy  in  June,  1810. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  ex^tjiaed  great  influence  over 
the  King,  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  ibnnei  administra- 
tion. 

Hardenberg's  accesaiou  to  power  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
nation  at  large,  but  Nlebuhr  did  not  share  in  the  gmieral  impree- 
aioa  in  hia  &vor ;  indeed,  many  yean  after,  in  Bmoe,  he  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  indeed  ecaoe  to  Berlin  prepoasewed  in  &vnt  of 
Haidenberg,  notwithstanding  the  laxity  of  his  moiala  in  pnntt* 

'  Bach  miner  had  a  monopdlr  Witfaio  liis  own  diatrict,  and  corn  wu  not  ■!■ 
Inad  to  U  cuiMd  oM  of  tb«  datitet  ta  b*  giamai,  knt  lun  of  lbs  • 
had  littlafaaad-tnilla  la  which  tbcjcraoDd  what  tbev  wantadfarth'   - 

n*  Blll«a  mU  an  anfie  tax  I "  "*- ~» 

-* 'aimfiBMl  ^Tli  hj  th«  II 
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life,  but  that  he  had  never  found  himself  "  m>  disappointed  in  any 
man,  except  in  the  historian,  Johajmea  Uiiller."  It  was,  there- 
fbie,  unfortunate  that,  u  the  finance  qucHtion  was  the  great  prob- 
lem  ta  be  solved,  Niebuhr  was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  Chan- 
cellor applied  for  hiaco-operalion.  WheaUardenbergeomiaunicated 
the  pn^ramnie  of  his  financial  plans  to  14'iebulur,  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  unqualified  dissent  from  them,  and  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  perilous  nature,  that  he  held  it  his 
duty  to  leave  the  King  himself  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  views.  He 
aent  a  memorial  to  him,  in  which  he  openly  represented  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  requested  that  his  Majesty  would  release  him 
from  his  poet,  as  he  could  not  concur  in  Oie  principles  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  he  would  grant  him  instead  a  professorship 
in  the  university  which  was  to  be  opened  at  Berlin  in  the  autumn. 
The  King  forwarded  the  memorial  to  Hardenberg,  who  was  nat- 
urally much  annoyed  at  it,  and  sent  for  Schoen.'  But  the  latter 
waa  also  opposed  to  his  plans,  and,  after  some  further  consultation, 
all  parties  transmitted  their  views  to  Stein.  Hardenberg  wrote  to 
Niebuhr,  upbraiding  him,  though  in  courteous  temu,  with,  hii  dis- 
■atidaction  at  the  administration,  and  requesting  him  to  withdiaw 
his  TMignation,  as  he  hoped  that  all  difficulties  would  soon  be 
sorniounted,  and  he  was  anximu  to  have  Niebuhr's  counsel  and 
assistance.*  But  while  ready  to  heap  personal  distinction  upon 
him,  he  withheld  tHat  frank  explanatitu  of  the  line  of  policy  he 
intended  to  puime,  which  alone  could  have  removed  Niebuhr's 
•emplea,  and  after  negotiations,  which  lasted  several  days,  he  at 
length  gave  way,  and  oflered  to  request  the  King  to  appoint  Nie- 
buhr  histcsit^npher  in  the  place  of  Johannes  Von  Mtiller.  This 
port  he  soon  received,  but  with  the  condition  that  he  should  assist 
Cmmt  Hardenberg  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  with  his  opinimiB 
and  advice  when  required.  Stein  judged  much  more  favorably 
of  Haidenberg  at  this  time.  It  waa  not  till  after  a  lengthenedl 
interoonrso  with  him,  and  the  events  of  1615,  1816,  and  1817, 
that  he  gradually  came  to  a  conviction  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  Kiebuhr  in  his  letters.  lU  did  not  approve  of  Niebuhr's  ootf 
duct  in  refusing  to  act  witb  Hajdenberg,  t  but  his  frienddiip  still 

*  AceonUns  to  Btsin's  Lab«D,  ii.  SOS,  Budnib*^  ofFar^  Nisbiihr  tlu  poM 
of  Uiuiiter  ofFimocB. 
t  Rfl  writu  that  to  WiDitlm  too  Homboldt:    "Niebahr  iadim  hii  di*- 
n  HMdflUbarg  infites  htoi  lo  ditcoM  the  a  -^ 


1  length;  chida  of  u^meut  agsinit  Hardnberg'*  | 
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nmuned  nneluuiged  toward  him ;  (md  at  &  later  ftaioA,  upon  a 
fiill  knowledge  of  all  the  circutniUnc«a,  he  eiprened  liia  approba- 
tion of  the  coune  he  had  taken.  Niebuhr  would  willingly  have 
accepted  office,  coidd  he  have  done  «o  and  Temained  true  to  his 
principles ;  but  while  Hardenbeig  ofTeied  him  a  high  poeition,  he 
knew  that  he  was  rather  desired  aa  a.  skillful  tool  than  as  an  in- 
dependent coadjutor.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  communica- 
tion with  Hardenberg,  who  often  sent  him  projects  in  which  he 
desired  his  opinion,  or  i^etches  of  measorea,  the  details  of  which 
he  required  h'm  to  work  out.  Their  connection,  however,  ceased 
almoat  eutiiely  at  a  later  period. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  Niehuhi's  history  from  the 
ftntnnui  of  1807,  to  the  summer  of  1810. 

XCVII. 

TO  HADAUB  HENSLBB. 

LufDiBSRO  OS  IHI  WutTHA,  I3lk  Dectmier,  leoT, 
It  will  lie  thiM  weeka  lo-monaw  lines  w*  loft  Hemel,  uid  to-day  wo  sra 
■tUI  eighteen  Oannui  miles  ln>m  Berlin.  A  more  moumfol  end  dietteuing 
Jonrnef  we  eonld  not  bare  uiticipeted,  even  with  the  worat  eppcshetuioae, 
wbich  the  circumiteoces  and  the  leuwn  of  the  year  excited.  From  Hetnel 
to  Berlin  It  ie  108  milei  by  the  neemt  route,  which  ii  the  one  we  haTS 
ehoeen ;  the  other,  by  way  of  Ceatiic,  i«  itill  Icngei.  However,  it  was 
OUT  intention  to  hare  taken  this  latter  road,  because  it  lies  through  a 
pleaflanter  country,  and  one  whieh  has  suffered  leae  from  devastation  during 
the  war;  also  because  Dantzio  is  the  residence  of  theTuioily  of  our  deceased 
friend,  Mn.  Solly,  and  we  had  intended  to  m^e  aiTaogeinflnta  with  them 
Icr  her  bueband  and  children,  ae  his  spirits  were  not  yet  equal  to  it.  But 
in  Eonigibflrg.  the  impossibility  of  crocking  the  Werder  wa«  represented  to 
us  in  strong,  and  perhap*  exaggerated  terms  ;  for  certainly  the  strip  of  land 
between  £lblng  and  DinMhau,  which  is  all  alluvial  depofit  from  the  river, 
ia  as  bad  as  a  manh  road  can  be  in  winter.  It  was  impoieible  to  travel 
along  the  Frische  Nehrung  either,  because  the  few  houses  on  these  downs, 
where  travelers  have  usually  been  able  to  find  ghelter  for  themselves  and 
theli  honce  (for  there  are  no  poet-horsa  to  be  got  en  this  road] ,  have  been 
deertroyed  in  the  war ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  the  regular  nnite 
thiongh  Braunsberg,  of  which  we  have  much  repented,  sinoe  Bxperienoe  kaa 
taught  us,  that  with  poit-horsen  and  •  moderately  heavy  carriage.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  along  even  on  the  roada  most  univeraally  decried.  We  left 
Keoiel  CO  the  t3d  of  November ;  our  departure  had  been  filed  for  the  day 
before,  but  a  itoira  rendered  it  impossible  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  Nehnmg. 

wlflmot  bringing  forward  any  other  pKi||ect — and  now  he  wants  (o  appear  as  a 
uaityr  to  the  truth. 

"All  this  is  KOthiDg  bat  a  refined  egotism,  and  an  instance  oT  the  miDia  so 
ioanasiagl*  in  vognaoa  the  other  si*-  -'•■--  ■"--'- ' m-i 
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Tbii  wu  Tither  opportuna  for  ms,  u  I  h>d  hmd  k  retam  in  the  night  of 
•ome  of  the  puns  to  which  aiy  last  ilhiew  left  me  lubls,  wbioh  iUneia  h«d 
been  ■  >ort  of  continuntion  of  mjr  more  leriaiu  mdupoaition  at  Butenatein. 
We  hxl  %  coinfortmblB  journey  ■long  the  Nehninf,  with  One  we.tber.  We 
found  every  thing  looking,  on  thp  whole,  [iither  better  than  oo  my  fomar 
journeyi  (ihii  ii  the  third  time  I  have  trsTeled  this  wiy]  thiaugh  this  fright- 
till  deiert,  the  only  one  of  ita  kind  in  Europe.  We  got  to  Konigiberg  in 
three  diyi.  The  laat  tUge  ii  a  heath  track  through  the  fertile,  and  lately 
very  proaperoua  diatrict  of  Samland,  where  now  the  moat  raouAfol  tokena 
of  the  ravagea  of  war — ruined  and  deaerted  rillagea — frequently  meet  the 
eye.  On  Wedneiday  evening,  we  urrived  at  Ecoigaberg,  where  we  itayed 
with  our  dear  frienda,  Nicoloviua  and  hia  wife,  who  are  two  of  the  mort 
pure  and  noble-RUDded  human  beingn  whom  we  have  ever  known  any  where. 
We  reatad  there  two  days,  a*  I  had  buaineaa  to  tranaact.  Eonigsberg  ex- 
cited very  melancholy  feel  ingi  inua.  Some  of  our  frienda  have  (uffeied  men 
than  one  heavy  bereavement  through  the  prevailing  epidemici :  othaia  have 
been  cast  down  by  other  miofortunea.  I  never  knew  ao  much  happineu 
deatroyed  in  one  place  within  lew  than  a  year,  aa  in  the  circle  of  oui  ao- 
ipiaintance  there.  On  Satorday  we  began  oar  long  jonniey ;  Hilly  waa  atill 
pretty  well — I  tolerable,  and  freer  from  the  diipoaition  to  hypochondiiaaia, 
bom  which  I  had  anffered  ao  long.  Late  at  night  we  reached  Branniberf ; 
we  could  not  proceed  till  noon  the  foliowing  day  for  want  of  poat-horaaa,  and 
becauae  it  wad  neceaaary  to  get  our  paatporta  viaM.  We  now  entered  one 
of  the  parta  that  had  aufiered  moat  from  devaatation  and  peitilcaica.  It  II 
a  magniSoent  country,  with  a  very  fruitful  aoil  for  a  diatauce  of  tm  mllea 
from  Braunaberg  to  the  Praaaian  Uarcbes,  where  it  riaea  into  hills  of  oon- 
aiderable  height.  Before  thia  diiaatrooa  time,  it  waa  inhabited  by  wealthy 
peaaanta,*  dwelling  in  beautiful  villages,  hardly  to  be  lurpaaaed  by  thoee 
in  the  beat  parts  of  Bolatein.  The  roada,  however,  ue  of  the  moat  wretched 
deacriptioa,  and  all  the  worse  from  having  served  ao  long  as  the  high  road 
of  the  armiea,  and  for  the  tranapart  of  artillery,  without  ita  being  poaaibla 
to  repair  them ;  lot  now  there  are  icarcely  any  inhabitants  left,  and  horsea 
•re  very  rarely  indeed  to  be  aeen ;  the  land  ii  in  the  atnbble,  and,  as  oni 
hostesn  torrowfully  »id,  "beara  only  flaweri."  Owing  to  the  badneaa  of 
the  roads  we  only  got  aa  far  aa  Miihihausen ;  and  on  the  30th  to  Uesan- 
bntg ;  from  henoe,  onward,  the  country  waa  Sat  and  sandy.  On  the  1  at  Deo., 
a  little  behind  Harienwerder,  we  entered  upon  the  deep  aea  of  aand  which 
stretches  tmia  Westphalia  far  into  Poland,  and  extends  in  Pruaua  to  the 
chain  of  hilli  1  have  mentioned.  We  paased  the  night  at  Oraudenx,  a  jdaoe 
of  aorrowlul  memory.  So  far  all  had  gone  on  wall,  and  though  we  were 
DOW  about  to  enter  a  Poliah  diatrict,  we  had  l«t  the  appreheniioua  which 
had  been  rahied  that  those  parte  were  onaafe  and  hoatile.  For  proviaisna 
we  had  been  badly  off;  milk,  ^ga,  butter,  wbeaten  bread,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  with  na  in  the  carriage,  and  to  lay  in  a  store  of,  where  they  .ware 
to  be  got ;  meat  we  could  aoaicely  ever  obtain.  We  were  well  received  at 
*  Baner  meana  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  lo  Oermani  oooveys  the  idea  of 
owner  of  the  soil  slio,ss  with  them  Uie  CDltivators  are  geoerally  the  proprleura 
of  Ihe  land.  Hosbandmen,  workioK  for  waEei.  are  termed  Ta/rtloliaer.  hired 
day-laboreri,  and  not  Sauem,  peasant!.  Thai  an  Englishmant  ipcakLng  of 
"«M  peasantiy,"  and  ■  German  speakinn  t*  "dis  Baoam."  refer  lo  two  very 
dlftereaE,  aikdm  many  reapeeta  wideiy-oontraatad,  claaaei.  Thiasi»ald  be  boma 
in  niod  in  readiog  tnnalatioaa  of  Oafmaa  woika  oo  aocialor  hiatoricftl  aohJ^MNk 
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Onndsni.  {  mm  glad  to  find  ■  ttrtm  wUch,  from  Ita  pioiiinity  to  tha 
Ibrtrew,  I  had  nupponed  ta  be  deBtrojrird,  In  &  Aouriihlng  conditiDD.  We 
wsra  ■hown  into  >a  orei-heated  loora ;  Hilly,  who  hid  ilrewly  BuffaTed 
•DmevrhBt  from  the  priTMioni  of  the  Joume)',  lie,  TwcMnB  Terjr  unwell ; 
hoirsnt,  we  eontinueil  om  journey,  snd  on  the  way  aho  grew  better.  On 
the  Id,  ws  kRi*ed  kt  Culm,  which  ii  almost  entiiely  Foluh,  aad  could  get 
DO  horsea ;  we  were  obliged  to  remun  in  k  disgiutiDg  inn,  in  the  midrt  of 
FoUah  flltii.  Hilly  Uy  down,  but  nnfortunaitely  thii  funoiu  d&y  wu  being 
nalebnted  tt  thia  hotel  with  >  concert  ud  bkll.  The  next  dsy  we  reached 
Bromberg.  Hilly'i  only  with  wu  fbi  repoae,  and  ahe  felt  doubtful  if  wa 
must  not  leat  oa  the  foUowiiig  day.  This  »aa  decided  by  our  finding  that 
all  the  hones  hod  been  eeized  on  for  General  Canlincouit.  Hilly  kept  her 
bed  all  day  with  ferei  and  head-ache.  We  iient  for  a  phyaician,  at  the 
nooaunendation  of  a  merchant  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  Eia 
■ppaaranoe,  which  gave  token  of  extreme  old  age  and  stupidity,  lightened 
ni.  The  old  man  ehowed  bo  muy  aigns  of  imbecility  that  we  were  afraid 
to  try  hia  remedies.  Another  waa  recommended  to  us;  but  we  got  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  pains  mo  to  tell  you  of  hia  proceedings. 
He  would  not  show  the  prescriptions ;  but  their  efiects  aefm  to  indicate  that 
be  treated  the  delicate  woman  as  if  she  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse.  Aa 
ha  would  give  no  eonnter-remediei,  we  helped  oursalTes  with  old  prcecrip- 
tiona  which  we  had  preBcrred.  Wehiid  another  horrible  evening  and  night 
to  endure ;  tor  mddenly  we  heard  firing  on  all  side*.  The  town  was  full 
at  Foiea  celebrating  a  featiTal  after  their  barbarous  national  customs, 
namely,  with  driuldng,  dancing,  letting  off  fireworks  and  firing  muaketa. 
Fancy  Hilly'a  BenaitlTenMB  increased  to  the  faigheat  point  by  illneas,  and 
sbota  and  aqulba  and  crackers  let  off  under  our  window  eveiy  minute  I  fon 
oui  imagine  my  anxiety.  She  had,  in  fact,  another  attack  of  fever,  but 
she  entreated  so  eameatly  that  I  would  take  her  away  the  next  day,  that 
I  yielded.  We  left,  therefore,  on  tiie  9tfa ;  Hilly  Btill  extremely  weak.  We 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  lor  poat-horWM,  so  that  we  did  not  teach  Nakel  till 
late  in  the  erening.  Here  we  found  a  good  night's  lodging.  On  the  lOlh 
■he  felt  better.  We  proceeded,  intending  only  to  ttBvel  two  stages.  It  wa* 
A  Tory  rough  day,  and  there  was  some  draught  in  the  carriage.  Where  we 
wanted  to  atop  them  were  no  roomB  to  be  had,  bo  we  were  obliged  to  go 
liuther.  We  were  eonfidentl;  assured  that  we  should  Snd  comfortable 
aooonunodation  at  Schneidem^,  a  flourishing  little  town.  ]n  consequence 
oT  the  roads  being  deep  in  auid  and  marsh,  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  two 
in  the  morning,  and  here,  also,  we  could  get  no  room  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  troopi  quartered  there  on  their  march.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment. 
Hilly  was  exhausted  to  the  last  degree.  At  length  the  post-maater  allowed 
ns  to  go  to  hia  wife's  reeidenoe.  She,  howerer,  either  would  not  or  could 
not  gin  us  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  showed  ub  into  one  that  was  cold  and 
wet.  We  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  go  on  at  all  risks.  We  procured 
horsea  and  drove  three  milefl  fiirther  to  Schbnlanke.  Here,  likewise,  we 
could  at  fliBt  get  no  aooommodatiDn.  Hilly  was  by  this  time  so  ill  that  I 
sat  beside  her  in  terror.  At  last  the  post-maater  took  pity  oa  na,  and 
allowed  us  to  pus  a  few  hours  in  his  warm  room  till  another  was  heatML 
One  1*  very  tltaokful  lot  kindnaea  of  tlua  aoit  under  such  oirennutanaea. 
At  laet  Hilly  wu  able  te  lie  down.  She  ramained  the  greater  part  of  die 
i^rl"  b«I-     Hw  femnr  malady  ihowed  itaelf  »g«ln.     We  lued  our  renM- 
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diei  ■nd  mbdned  it.  Than  wuDothlnglbT  it  bat  toptuhm.  ThelSth, 
we  got  to  DricMn,  wluMwehkppilr  bonJueoiaaadstiOB.  BntSie  jam. 
iwf  bad  dona  aj  poor  Hillf  do  sood;  ihe  na  jtmtard^y,  13th,  whan  I 
Infin  this  latter,  iniaenblf  mwk  and  ill.  I  have  pemuded  hn  to  take  k 
da^'*  reat  han.  To-motiow  vg  ihall  Teanme  our  journej  toward  Beilia, 
which  w^moat  udently  deain  to  reach,  in  ordei  to  get  nediol  adrioe  aol 
reat  hi  her.  We  aliaU  manage  to  bold  oat  theae  eighteen  mils,  aa  we  hsTe 
trareled  nine-and-twenty  from  Bromberg.  Too  may  Sxaey  what  a  state 
of  anxiety  1  ant  in.  It  is  very  inaonTenient  for  lu,  too,  that  we  hare  do 
maid-saiTant,  tinDa  we  have  Mt  onra  in  Memel ;  and  we  ihall  &od  It  M 
likewise  in  Berlin,  till  we  oangetone,  aa  I  must  ofUn  be  away  on  hnsineM. 
We  keep  onraelTw  up  with  hope.  Among  the  rooet  consoling  imagea  it 
preaents  to  ns  la  that  of  seeing  yon  sjid  our  friends  in  Holntain.  I  diill 
wnte  to  yov  fnxD  Beriln  aa  soon  •*  I  oan.     Perhaps  Hillf  will  be  able  lo 


lliLDoar,  /Wmorji,  1808. 

I  can  not  leave  the  place  from  which  I  wrote  to  you  for  the  flmt  tinw 
twelve  yean  ago,  without  transporting  myielf  to  your  preseooe  with  taj 
pen. 

Deareat  Do>«,  we  feel  the  aepaiation  from  you  moat  pajnfolly.  Tha 
consoling  and  itrengthening  influence  of  our  meeting  with  you  will  lonf 
remain  with  ns ;  it  tenewsd  ttie  tpring.tide  of  our  old  friendahip,  and  new 
•eed'  has  been  sown  which  will  bear  fmit.  Ky  aged  father  has  become 
very  weak,  aa  yoo,  no  doubt,  perceived  during  your  atay  here  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  did  not  like  to  tell  iw  of  it.  He  la  no  mote  infirm  in  mind  than 
he  was  before  my  journey  to  England ;  bat  the  life  and  interest  which  his 
fanning  ooonpations  had  given  hira  for  yean  Is  quite  graie,  and  1  fear  Uiera 
ia  no  other  stimulant  that  can  eioite  him  in  the  aane  way  again.  IDs 
abength  haa  failed  much  aince  the  aatiimn,  when  we  aaw  him  togeths^ 
and  the  weakneia  of  hi*  eyaa  incapacitates  him  from  any  exertion.  AH 
thia  makea  ma  very  aad. 

I  poor  out  my  heart  to  yoo  aboat  this  sorrow  ;  I  fed  aa  if  we  had  bolk 
fer  a  long  tinM  pait  aaid  too  little  in  our  lettera  about  our  personal  ooo- 
oema,  on  whliAi,  however,  we  can  loatoely  have  uiy  reserves  widi  eaeh 
other.  Our  oaovstiatioiiB  at  the  plaoes  where  we  have  seen  eaoh  other, 
have  been  addom  so  bee,  that  we  oould  form  a  vivid  pietuie  of  all  yoni 


xcrx. 

AxniBDiM,  s«k  Jfardt,  isoa. 

The  golden  role  of  Leonardo  da  Tinoi  mnrt  now  be  om  maxim 

In  aO  thing*.  In  this  way  ire  can  And  peace  If  not  peiaonally  expoaed  to 
the  atorm,  and  on  this  principle  I  am  turning  my  time  to  secoont  hen, 
uncertain  as  our  future  is,  as  buiily  aa  if  I  were  aoqnirii^  varioos  branch- 
es of  knowledge  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  op  for  my  life.  Our  in- 
iD  ooDsidarablf  leaaaoed  by  the  gwieral  redootiou  of  sals  rim} 
'    r,  about  which  I  leavo  it  to  othen  to 
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Fat  bow  long  i*  our  tatan  ■ocnn  in  uy  mow  I  Bat  evok  thii  <Iom  not 
dUquiet  me.  Haa  not  A  you  ■Inady  puwd  linca  tbe  Empecoi  Aleundei 
w>i  in  Munel  ?  Have  we  not  got  thiough  thii  maiunlol  yemr  fu  more 
lbrtuiUil«Iy  than  many  othen  7  Indeed  to  ma  it  hu  been  iiutiuotive  end 
morally  impraTing.  It  ia  now  a  great  oomlbtt  to  hare  got  through  a  whole 
year,  eapecially  aince  time  advance!  so  slowly.  And  during  thii  period 
Ws  have  been  much  favored  by  Ptoiiilence )  Hilly  baa  completely  leoover- 
ed  Irom  an  itlnen  amtdat  the  most  duigeioui  citcumataucea ;  we  have 
been  apued  from  the  immediate  periU  of  vai )  an  accidaat  nvad  oa  from 
participation  in  the  ntiafaitnnea  of  Copenhagen ;  we  have  been  delivered 
from  pestilence  and  from  oui  dreaiy  baniihment ;  have  leen  you  once  nure 
and  are  now  in  aabtty  in  a  land  fiill  of  inatrnotion.  From  ail  thii  1  diaw 
noDaolatjon  for  the  future,  and  tbaakfulneai  to  God  tor  my  paat  life, 
which  has  paihaps  ia  many  waya  been  a  better  diaoipline  Soi  me  than  I 
have  Buipected. 

It  la  on  your  account  that  we  feel  the  prinoipal  anxiety.  I  would  give 
much  to  know  that  you  vera  not  in  Ziel.  Of  all  placea  Kiel  ia  the  moat 
in  danger.  I  can  not  rely  npon  the  humanity  of  the  English  to  spare  the 
debnaeleas  asylum  of  the  noble  Queen,  and  I  have  no  conOdeoOO  in  th* 
fistiflcation  of  the  coaat. 


TO  counr  adau  holtkb. 

AMSTianAM,  IBIk  May,  1M«. 

Hen  difiei  widely  from  each  other  In  tb^  capaci^  for  frieodahip 

—let  me  say  for  love.  We  ahall  not  dispute  the  aasertion  of  Empedoclea, 
that  friendaliip  is  always  a  power  of  attraotion.  But  in  many  paraona  it 
ii  only  a  magnetio  one,  when  the  atjuara  of  the  distance,  and  Uie  united 
power  of  aereral  weaker  magnets  may,  to  a  graat  extent,  neutialiae  that 
of  the  single  ationger  one  ;  ao  that  such  friendships  depend  too  much  npon 
pnximity ;  and  when  the  friends,  wlio  have  been  unavoidably  aepaiated 
for  t  time,  are  restored  to  each  other  by  fate,  they  find  themselves  at  Brat 
mnoh  leas  powerfully  attracted  to  each  other  than  to  those  with  whom 
they  have  bad  oonstant  Inteioourae  during  the  preoedlng  interval,  even 
though  the  attaohment  of  tlie  latter  may  not  be  loch  as  will  stand  trial. 
Time  is  another  power,  which  operates  equally  through  all  spaces,  like  the 
emanation  of  light — a  power  to  which  distance  and  separation  ara  aa  no- 
thing, because  ita  seat  it  in  that  inward  world  which  the  mind,  through 
hei  faculties  of  conception  and  imi^ination,  creates  out  of  and  iodependssrt 
of  the  real  and  historical  one.  I  thank  yon  both  that  your  luceptioa  of 
me,  and  our  whole  intercouisa  during  the  time  we  wen  together  proved 

that  your  affection  for  me  is  of  this  latter  kind.* 

Wa  will  allow  oursalvea  to  indulge  atill  brighter  hopes  from  the  intima- 
tions contained  in  Dora's  last  letter,  and  if  my  most  earnest  wishea  on 
your  behalf  are  but  cries  to  an  inenu-able  deatiny,  in  Hilly's  more  pioui 
mind  they  are  prayers.  I  can  not  express  to  you,  bow  we  love  you  both 
and  your  children,  and  f«t  1  would  fain  do  so  in  this  time  of  sorrow,  when 
*  Hera  feBow  reftraices  to  the  iUnesa  of  Mdtke's  aon,  and  Oie  healtfa  of  Ml 
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lo*s  Bod  futhfulneu  ue  the  only  coDiolation.  Ws  have  made  our  ooTO- 
QBoC  tofstluT  ;  you  Mlmi((«l  yow  dUciple  to  the  equality  of  frieDdahip,  at 
a  time  when  with  all  my  other  bienda  there  could  only  be  attMhmeot  od 
my  aide,  without  any  dainu  to  an  equal  return  of  confidence  or  affeetion : 
belieiing  only  too  firmly,  before  it  had  bean  proved,  that  although  1  had 
as  yet  no  objective  power,  nothing  but  warmth,  enthusium  for  all  that  I 
undertook,  there  lay  within  me  capabilitica  for  great  worlu,  of  which  I 
then  potiesMd  only  an  Imperfect  idea,  and  had  conceived  only  a  ragoa 
outline.  From  this  oondition  of  mind,  there  aioM  within  me  a  mortal 
conflict  between  my  belief  in  my  future  high  vocation,  coupled  with  tha 
uriae  of  my  pretant  weakneH  and  imperfection,  and  my  repugnaooe  to 
talie  a  atanding  beiide  or  below  flniahed  mediocrity  ;  a  conflict  from  which 
1  have  come  out  like  a  troop  that  hai  been  lurroiinded,  of  whom  a  part 
hew  their  vray  through,  while  the  greater  number,  uid  perhaps  the  bravevt 
of  thero,  peiiih  upon  the  field.  You  gave  me  a  place  in  your  heart,  not 
merely  aa  believing  that  1  might  one  day  become  ail  for  which  I  had  a 
capacity  and  a  calling,  but  aa  if  I  were  that  already.  And  yet  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  realiie  my  aspiiatiaDB,  and  have  been  obliged  to  replace 
the  brave  troopa  that  have  [alien  with  a  aoriy  rabble ;  inatead  of  poetry, 
archaology,  and  ancient  hiatory,  I  have  had  to  cultivate  finance,  banking, 
adminiatratioQ — all  of  which,  between  onrselvei,  are  (compared  to  ro]F 
brave  old  comrades]  a  aet  of  be^arly  fellowa,  that  lometlmeB  ahnolt  driva 
mo  mad,  eapecially  when  any  thing  temindi  me  strongly  of  all  thoae  whom 
I  have  lost.  Siimondi'i  History  haa  done  thia  lately  :  1  wrote  forthwith 
to  Stein,  and  hinted  that  1  should  like  a  mission  to  Italy,  in  order  to  oom- 
pose  a  history  of  Eome  (a  continuation  of  levy's,  from  the  year  588  to 
6SS)  amidst  her  ruins.  But  he  wrote  a  vary  friendly  letter  back,  to  say 
that  it  waa  out  of  the  question ;  that  I  must  remain  under  tha  yoke.    God 

long  have  it  to  bear  1  Our  proxpects  are  very  gloomy;  but  who  can  not 
say  the  same?  As  regards  myself  my  courage  does  not  fail,  though  our 
personal  inteiesta  also  are  aerionsly  threatened.  Hilly  haK  so  fallen  la 
love  with  Siamondi'a  Italian  Bepoblica,  that  she  is  m^ing  extracts  from 
the  book  all  day  long.  I  admire  him  much,  but  all  ia  not  what  it  might 
be.  The  drawing  is  for  the  most  part  excellent,  but  the  coloring  often 
falM.  During  my  atay  hare  I  have  bulled  myaelf  with  researchea  into  the 
ancient  races  and  inatitutioni  of  northern  Germany,  and  the  study  of  tha 
history  of  Holland.  What  a  countleis  boat  of  strong-minded  and  sound- 
hearted  men,  and  how  much  greatness  1 

This,  too,  is  not  yet  written.  While  studying  it,  I  often  forget  the  pica- 
ent]  but  then  comea  a  story  of  the  caroaga  at  Madrid,  an  image  of  tha 
agoniaa  of  Prussia,  a  recollection  of  my  ever-betoved  Denmark,  and  all  my 
dreams  vanish ;  I  feel  nothing  but  my  misery.  You  have,  I  suppose,  re- 
ceived a  part  at  leaat  of  the  joomal  of  my  travels,  from  Dora.  It  will, 
however,  contain  for  you  large  barten  stepp«,  and  you  must  remember,  in 
judging  of  it,  that  it  waa  not  written  (or  you,  nor,  in  fact,  strictly  speak- 
ing, for  Dora,  though  hiany  of  tho  lettera  are  directed  to  her,  ao  that  much, 
even  in  these  last,  can  have  no  interest  Co  you  or  her.  It  is  my  father 
chiefly  who  will  enjoy  them,  and  ha  wanted  something  to  cheer  him  up. 
Tbia  object  has  been  quite  answered  by  them.  Only  one  whose  mind 
dwaOt  taSalj  w  friMip«llr  wilUn  the  limlu  of  his  dally  lit),  oonld  taka 
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pleunire  nt  all  tinieii  in  hucIi  an  unbroken  dsscTlption  of  the  twtTj-dmy 
world.      I  should  h&ve  directed  sU  laj  letters  to  him,  but  that  Doia  likea 
■Ito  to  hear  BOraething  of  our  ereiy-day  proceedings,  and  some  other  thingi 
were  mixed  up  with  them,  and  finally  becsase  it  ia  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
write  to  her.      Yon  muit  take  all  thia  into  acconnt  in  reading  them;  we 
are  on  a  classical  soil,  but  one  that  IB  so  onijr  in  a  single  respect.      lou 
mimt  learn  Dutch  in  order  to  read  the  great  Vondel,  and  for  the  sake  of 
tbt  country,  and  of  freedom.     Vondel  is  a  genius  of  the  Brst  magnitude. 
The  language  is  vrry  tiut/  to  leuti;   it  cost  me  no  tronble  at  all;   the  pro. 
rmnciatlon  is  the  only  difflcnltjr,  and  in  that  1  want  practice,  becaoxe  CTery 
one  speaks  French.     On«  word  more.     When  I  talk  about  the  court,  I  do 
it  for  my  father's  s^e.      Do  not  miBConstrue  me ;   above  all  things  do  not 
beUeve  that  I  am  indeed  at  the  grindstone  where  the  depth  is  polished  out 
of  hearts,  which  have  long  sinea  been  worn  smooth  by  the  friction  of  tho 
mrld.     It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.      Do  you  know  what,  of  all  thhigs,  I 
■twid  roost  in  need  of  hero  ?     A  Goethe,  were  it  only  his  Faust :  my  cate- 
ehimn,  the  epitome  of  ttif  cnnvictions  and  feelings,  for  what  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  existing  fr^ment  would  he  foond  in  the  complete  work,  were 
i%  written.      A  hundred  ttmu  has  the  desire  to  complete  it  risen  up  within 
By  mind,  but  my  powen  are  not  commeiuarate  with  laj  will.     I  only 
wilh  1  bad  the  Old  Qectleman  ap  here  for  a  bit  above  ground  1    He  should 
have  work  enough  to  do,  and  I  wonld  win  heaven  in  spite  of  him.      Fsre- 
wvU,  my  beloved  oneti,  and  give  our  lore  to  your  children,  as  if  wc  were 
your  brother  and  sister.      Give  best  remembrances,  too,  to  Philippina  and 
jnUk  from  your  Nikbdhk. 

CI. 
TO  IfADAUE  HENSLSa. 

TTTRXCar,  Jfiay,  ISM. 
......I  bars  heard  nothing  (or  this  week  past  from  Berlin,  that  is,  bom 

Bteln.  The  fate  of  onr  poor  country,  therefore,  is  still  undecided — a  state 
of  diiDgs  which  ute  alone  can  enable  me  to  bear.  0  that  Denmark's  po- 
rtion were  but  more  hopeliil  1  In  Kernel,  Denmark  wsi  oKen  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  a  bright  spot  on  which  my  weary  eye  conid  rest.  But 
how  can  I  bear  to  deepen  your  sadnest  f  Ton  will  know  What  it  is  to  hear 
(g,  1  believe  only  too  many,  things  tiiat  formerly  appeared  to  you  to  be  ei- 
•fgera&ns.  'What  would  I  not  give  that  you  should  have  remained  with. 
out  this  bitlei  experience  I  People  here  have  hod  their  troubles ;  they 
have  loat  ranch  that  can  not  be  replaced,  and  have  still  heavy  bordeoa  to 
bear ;  yet  the  war  has  scathed  them  but  little.  A  citizen  of  this  town 
oomplained  to  me  that  Oie  soldiers  qnartered  upon  him  in  1795,  hsd  coat 
him  not  less  than  150  gmlders.  I  longhed  in  his  face.  Hilly  uks  me  to 
leave  a  oomer  for  her.  Bead  for  yont  refreshment  Sismondi's  History  of 
the  Italian  BepnbUcs,  Thanks  for  yom  letters  of  Introduction ;  bnt  what 
**n  the  natural  philosophers  have  to  say  to  me  T 

err. 

AirSTKItDlIf,  ITfA  Jane,  1808. 

Here,  also,  they  talk  of  changing  ttisir  king,  as  a  man  might  talk 

•f  ohangfaig  bis  balUtf  on  hla  estate.  Thii  oomtry  ooold  only  loae  by  any 
Amagt,  and  I  akmld  ahare  Om  wnDw  of  the  ntort  tatdUfent  Ibmi  id  muA 
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*  'If*  Iks  fovatiiaiMit  u  uttioiul  tat  seod,  a/ai  thti  king;  only  too  hunuoa 
mi  tandei-heuled.  A.  itaoirt  time  linee,  tho  lifning  of  loiiu  ciimiiul  wai. 
ttatM,  vhare  he  Ibaiid,  litet  Moond  eununatiau,  tliat  »  niiti(ataon  of  tk* 
wmtanM  waa  iiapoMiUe,  littsally  mado  lum  ill  on  the  dMj  of  the  exeenlios. 

cm. 

Iff  July,  iao«. 

I  h»e  n<it-bs«D  wM  fm  Mma  time,  and  have  anffaied  mach  from 

aleeplfaueaa.  Often  I  lie  awake  till  daylight.  T«iterdar  I  felt  particn- 
lailf  annll ;  io-d^j  I  am  maeh  better.  But  will  it  lut  T  I  have  fotmd 
my  Cumar  sajparleoM  ineaiatibly  oonBnned,  that  with  me  the  body  dapenda 
entirely  <m  die  mind,  and  tbat  my  indiapodtiOB  almoat  alway*  aiiaea  &om 
•ooie  impediment  to  the  free  aftion  of  my  mind,  which  uemi  to  intndiue 
diaordoi  into  all  the  luiMtiou*  of  the  bodily  machine.  When  my  mind  ia 
azeiting  itadf  beoly  and  (nergetically  npoD  a  great  aubjeet,  aod  I  adTaooe 
anoeeaafuUy  from  one  point  to  another,  diaplaying;  their  mutual  connection 
as  1  prooeed,  I  eiflier  feel  »o  phyiieal  ineonTpnieocea,  oi  if  they  khow  tham- 
•elvea,  they  diaappear  again  very  quiekly.  No  man  can  hare  a  more  Tiyid 
perception,  tlut  cnmting  la  the  true  ewence  of  life,  tiian  I  have  derived 
from  my  intemki  experience.  Bat  if  {  am  altofethei  ceetrieted  to  a  paaiita 
■tate  of  mind,  >a  ia  the  uase  at  pneent,  the  whole  machine  comta  to  •  atop, 
and  my  inward  diacomfort  brioga  on  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  of 
iriiiah  I  have  an  mmiatakeble  outward  sign  in  the  contrast  between  the 
free  and  atrong  oiroulatioci  of  the  blood  in  the  former  state,  and  iti  iiregn- 
lanty  in  the  latter.  Mow,  if  It  itood  in  onr  power,  when  outward  ciicnin- 
■tanc—  aie  un&vorable  to  onr  aetirity  in  practical  life,  to  choose  at  once  a 
field  of  intallectual  labor  instead,  and  to  transport  our  whol*  Caculties  into 
its  S[»wre,  this  aril  woold  be  easily  overoome ;  wid  1  fca"  often  thought 
that  in  Uus  manner  one  might  almost  make  aneseir  immoitU.  But,  alas, 
how  many  hindraooes  stand  in  tiie  way  T  And  how  ImposaiUe  this  inda- 
pendanoa  is  raadercd  by  the  interTOptiimi  to  out  equanimity  1  Above  all 
is  this  the  cata  when  otie  is  engaged  in  public  buaineai,  which  has  to  ba 
carried  on  according  to  prescribed  tormi ;  whwe  one  hai  only  to  execute 
and  can  not  work  out  an  idea,  but  tnuat  bring  every  thing  into  coufoimity 
witb  eatabrished  rules 

If  you  oon«det  the  charge  of  Ou  phyaioal  well-being  of  the  helpless 
an  uiHligniBed  erapioyment,*  I  (bink  you  are  raiatakoi;  and  that  you  at- 
tmA  loo  mnch  importance  altogether  to  the  intellectual  part  of  OUT  nature 
in  the  maaa  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  on  that  subject  we  have  a  totally 
falas  view  in  these  days,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  mislead  you,  I 
■hould  prefer  seeing  you  openly  espouse  a  contrary  view,  as  I  do  myself  on 
the  firmest  conviction.  Do  yon  not  agree  with  me,  that  the  so-called  edu- 
cation which  we  claim  aa  indispensable  for  the  people,  whether  It  be  of  a 
iiigh  cast,  and  eonalating  of  numerous  branches  of  knowlot^  and  modes 
of  applying  the  undentandlng  and  talents,  or  restricted  to  the  first  rudi- 
ments, is  only  valuable  in  so  br  as  it  is  a  true  approximation  to  that  fre« 
spiritual  life,  where  the  soul  dwells  in  a  wotld"  of  ideas  and  notions,  is 
which  the  world  of  sense  is  transmuted,  and  on  which  it  becomes  depend- 
snt  ?     That  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  worthlemi— indeed,  rather  injurioos 

*  He  is  hers  referring  in  a  wuh  he  bad  expressed  to  see  Kadama  Hwalsr  rt 
«w  bead  ofoM  of  llw  gnu  diaiiMl^  im^nitiMM  of  Holland. 
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p*ai  him  in  letum  notioiu  tmkea  mt  weond-huiil,  and  torn  oat  of  th«i 
utursl  connection?  And  that  yet  ttiia  ii  un&voidftble  irith  kll  tekohing; 
and  culUTiition  which  doei  not  ^  reij  deep  7  That,  fai  iiutuice,  writing 
■nd  leuling,  ezoopt  £ii  the  purpoui  of  buBineiw,  ue  to  tho  mau  of  the 
poopla  Bapetfiuoiu  ^nea  u  %  diacipline  foi  the  memoiy,  *ud  >  duigeioui 
gift  whan  they  kre  mod  completely  &t  random,  tm  the  common  people  uss 
tlieni,  to  thai  they,  aoqaiie  only  a  multitude  of  diitorted  notiima ;  because, 
bf  thii  nuani,  the  common  man  is  deprived  of  the  truth  hii  Hneei  teach 
Um,  which  nature  ha*  ^^ea  him  (or  hi*  guidaooe,  and  beoomea  familiu- 
lied  with  another  and  diitortad  truth,  which  take*  no  fiim  bold  on  his  mindl, 
and  yet  robs  him  of  the  power  of  judging  for  hinuelf  ?  But  if  it  be  a 
moral  rather  than  an  iatellectnal  culture  which  yon  aik  for,  thi*  0*n  aoaroely 
be  effected  with  a  multitude  of  orphan  children  taken  In  the  maoa,  except 
by  edaetltig  indiTiduals,  and  by  keeping  thou  who  are  only  fit  for  Ihe  nmal 
aTDCatioiu  of  their  claoi  as  limple  aa  poiaibJe.  And  I  need  not  aak  yon 
whether  thi*  aimplicity,  which  preaenei  the  outline*  of  good  and  evil  in 
human  nature  clear  and  distinct,  eren  though  it  can  not  choke  the  eril,  be 
iwt  better  than  the  oonfa*ed  idea*  of  morality  pieTailing  among  the  higher 
olaiie*,  which  can  not  really  cleTate  and  m^e  them  free,  and  over  whieh 
at  last  a  vamiih  i*  ipread.  But  it  appear*  to  me  that  pure,  uncultirated 
natme  can  not  diapense  with  the  latii^tion  of  all  her  umple  leqnirementa, 
and  that  this  eatiiifaction  is  the  beat  security  lor  the  moral*  of  the  many, 
■a  its  want  i*  usually  the  main  eonroe  of  their  degeneracy,  except  in  IhoM 
who  seem  utterly  bad  by  nature.  A  highly  cultivated  man  may  dl»pm*« 
with  many  thing*  Toluntaiily,  because  he  Lives  in  another  world.  Thna 
'tte  charge  of  ph^csl  well-being  appears  to  me  aa  intereating  in  the  oans* 
af  morality,  a*  it  is  in  that  of  humanity ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  i*  a 
daracteri*tio  of  oui  age,  that,  amidit  the  ever-inoreasing  miseij  of  the 
lower  classes,  we  are  ao  earnestly  busied  in  establishing  school*  for  them ; 
ubt  to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  works  which  we  put  into  tketr 

CIV. 
TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKK. 

Ahstituuk,  tntk  AugMii,  1B08. 

Hy  beloved  Holtks,  what  shall  I  eay  to  you  now  that  the  blow  has 
fUIen  on  you,  to  whidi  we  alt  looked  forward  with  tiembliog,  despaiiing 
kearts,  while  we  thought  it  as  yet  tar  distant  7  Can  1,  in  written  words, 
nprea*  to  you  oui  feeling*,  our  grief  on  your  account?  Let  me  rathw 
appeal  to  your  faith  in  us,  that  you  may  find  a  vent  for  your  own  sorrow 
in  imaging  Is  yourself  the  feelings  of  youi  distant  friends. 

Hy  poor,  poor  friend,  where  now,  amid  the  wild  tumults  of  the  world, 
wilt  yon  find  a  tranquil  spot,  in  which  yoiu  grie^  raising  you  at  last  above 
the  immediate  pain  of  your  loae,  may  restore  to  you  tbe  peace  of  mind  yoa 
need  for  your  own  sake — for  the  *ake  of  your  children,  of  your  friends? 
ITot  in  solitude  can  you  regain  tranquillity,  for  the  ever-turning  wheel  of 
thonght  within  ns,  which,  In  proaperi^,  we  ttticy  obedient  to  our  vrill,  di*> 
tairb*  more  Uiao  the  outward  worldi  and  Uie  eye  of  a  Irieiid  has  t^n 
^•ww  tlua  aaskldM  ts  oatan  Oa  baart.     S««ps  to  ni,  m  w*  oan  sot  y«t 
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ooma  to  you;  unleu  ttui  cUmKta  and  place  ue  too  uutieklUijr  for  you. 
But  we  wilt  come  to  yoo — 1  hope  »ood,  uid  1  bope  not  for  &  ihoit  tinu. 
And  then  we  will  Bttire  togeChec  after  couriige  to  meet  the  degtruction  of 
all  happineH,  all  hope,  all  joy. 

Milly'a  temler  love  for  your  Uari«,  which  you  «o  well  know,  will  tell  yon 
how  (reat  wan  the  blow  to  hei,  when  ahe  read  in  the  BOWipapac  the  taid- 
ble  iiuiounoeiDeDt,  which  a  lettar  [[Din  Soia  had  •catoaly  prepared  oi  to 
axpeot.  You  know  that  ahe  loved  no  ooe  more  deeply  than  Huie,  and 
that  uo  partins,  among  those  fats  haa  allotted  to  ua,  wu  bltlerM  than 
that  (ran  lei ;  to  Uve  with  her  wa*  aver  Milly'e  higheit  wiab. 

I  nndentand  why  you  have  not  written  to  ua — you  ooold  aot )  but  now, 
write.  1  piomiae  faithfully  to  anawei  youj  and  am  I  not  your  neaiwt 
and  dearsit  frieud  in  the  world,  ■■  you  are  mine  7  I  entreat  you  to  write  : 
we  will  not  keep  aileoce  on  your  griaf^  either  now,  in  abaence,  or  when  w* 
meet  again.      You  used  to  write  once  when  I  did  not  lepay  you  loi  it. 

We  will  come  to  you ;  we  will  not  *eek  to  comfort  you,  but  t*  infiiM 
■erenity  into  your  mind.  Pray  for  aerenity;  strirs  after  it.  It  i>  no  aim, 
eren  in  the  deepe<t  lonowi  it  ii  the  neceuaiy  anppott  to  the  loul  on 
which  heavy  burdana  are  laid,  without  which  they  could  not  be  borne  to 
the  JDiuney'a  end. 

MiUy  embiacee  you  with  Waimeit  love.  JLnd  Qod  itiengthen  and  pie- 
»erve  you  I  Your  Nolauaa. 

cv. 

TO  MADAME  BBMSLBR. 

AlUTMDAK,  Stfttmitr,  laOB. 

Tom  lait  letter,  and  indeed  the  one  before  it,  are  atill  unanjwered  ;  they 
would  not  be  ao,  bnt  that  my  xeal  in  correiponding  hae  aenaibly  declined; 
and  that  the  ciieulai  lettera,  which  I  continue  in  deference  to  my  father't 
wiihee,  hinder  me  &om  writing  others.  No  more  of  that  ^  but  1  muat  not 
conceal  bsm  you  that  we  aie — not  myaelf  alune,  but  the  whole  public  of 
thii  city — living  in  a  atate  of  excitement  which  deatioys  all  free  exeroiaa 
of  thought  with  me,  and  keepa  me  in  a  positive  (evei.  1  know  this  atata 
of  mind  from  repeated  eipetienoe,  fear  it,  and  yet  can  no  more  keep  it  oS, 
than  he  can  who  has  once  been  a  deaperatf  gamester,  when  he  atandi  aa 
a  spectator  by  the  green  table,  even  though  he  may  not  touch  a  card  him- 
■elf.  And  in  thia  game,  other  things  are  at  atake  beaide  gold.  Were  it 
poaaible  to  ihnt  ounelvea  up  without  becoming  hypochondriacal,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  into  aociety  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  then 
hear  the  purified  reaidue  of  all  the  reporta  a&oat  within  that  time,  than  to 
hear  them,  aa  we  do  now,  from  their  very  commencement,  to  doubt  them, 
examine  tiuxa  without  data,  and  never  know  any  thing  with  certainty,  but 
the  exiiteuce  61  the  abyaa  into  which  we  may  all  plunge,  and  to  tliink  with 
terror  of  our  distant  [riendi. 

Milly  will  tell  you  how  we  read  in  the  paper  the  armouncement  of 
Marie's  death,  and  that  wa  had  not  expected  it  from  your  letter.  Moltks 
haa  not  written  to  me,  or  else  hia  letter  haa  miscarried.  God  help  him  I 
Eia  youthful  vigor  hod  been  visibly  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hia  early 
life,  and  by  Augusta'a  death  ;  and  the  higher  rose  the  flame  of  mingled 
fMUng  and  imagination  within  him,  the  more  it  preyed  upon  that  inward 
stcength  with  whiok  w«  must  bear  ap  againit  sorow,  if  we  are  not  to  b* 
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OTonrlielnied  by  it ;  and  henoe  we  c«i  n<A  but  tr«Rible  br  the  eSoetH  of 
inch  a  blow.  0  that  1  wen  bat  fr««,  ukd  could  go  to  himl  When  wo 
meet  again  let  in  all  apeak  moeh  of  Harie.  Slie  had  erery  p«ifeotioa — 
brillianc/,  purity,  intellect,  grace — and  ths  fading  away  of  bar  body  bad 
not  affected  the  naind.  She  did  not  Imow  what  ihe  waa.  No  one  eould 
talk  more  beaatjfiilly,  and  no  one  waa  mors  unpietending.  Etbd  during 
hei  illneaa,  when  «be  iipoke  of  thing*  With  a  depth  of  inilght  beyond  all 
Mhei  apeetaton  of  the  ■ame  Henea,  ihe.alwaya  ipokc  in  auob  ■  manner 
that  the  hearer  oonld  not  help  feeling  that  no  one  aloe  oould  have  aaid  the 
acme,  and  fearing  to  appeal  oonuDcniplace  beaido  her,  although  Ae  exqni- 
dte  beauty  of  her  oanrenatian  raiaed  all  around  her  abore  thidi  oidioary 
tone  of  thought.     Yon,  too,  will  feci  mueh  more  desolate. 

Do  not  indulge  brightei  lii>pe<  for  oui  future,  becauae  the  Fruaaian  terri- 
tory a  partially  evacuated.  For  It  is  not  sTacuation,  thOu^  the  troops 
may  be  drawn  off.  It  i>  not  impoaeible  that  the  eoarentiou  might  be  rati- 
Sed  now ;  but,  aa  matten  atand,  we  oould  not  fiilSlI  it,  and  therefore  ahoold 
only  pronounce  our  own  anndemnation.  The  impoMibility  ia  eo  aelf-e*!* 
dant,  that  I  would  rather  touch  rnd-hot  iron  than  hare  any  thing  to  do 
With  tiie  buainesa.  Howsrer,  ooonael  oomea  with  time  ;  I  msau  for  ind(< 
TiduaJi  tbenuelTea 

CVl. 

Akitiuiui,  13U  Stptembtr.  leoS. 

We  TeeriT«d  yoni  welcome  letter  on  Saturday,  together  with  one  from 
Holtke,  that  waa  long  past  Ita  time.  What  you  tell  me  about  hii  atate 
of  mhid  la  a  great  oonifbrt  to  me ;  all  and  every  thing.  I  hope  that  be  will 
And  teara,  and  then  actirity.  It  uaad  to  he  ver;  difficult  to  me  to  apeak 
to  him  of  bia  departed  Augnata :  now  that  hia  calamity  ia  ao  great  aud 
•o  irreparable,  I  desire  to  tiik  of  nothing  else  with  him  bat  of  the  dear 
friend  whom  we  bate  juat  loit.  Then,  too,  I  waa  mnch  yoDSgst,  my  al- 
tention  waa  more  easily  dlrerted,  and  I  ahiaok  from  the  aapeot  of  aomnr. 
ITow,  alt  priTste  affliction  is  but  a  contribution  to  that  whiidi  haa  pene- 
trated into  the  iomoit  comera  of  our  land,  and,  oader  a  thonsaod  sbapea, 
b  gnawing  at  every  heart. 

Probably  at  the  tame  time  you  receive  this  letter,  perhsps  still  eariiec, 
you  will  see  in  ths  newapapcTi  an  article,  which  ia,  to  a  eeilain  extent,  a 
proacilption  of  my  friend  Stein.*  I  have  aeon  it  this  morning  for  the  first 
time ;  you  may  imagiao  with  what  feelings  I  This  Is  my  reasoD  for  writing 
to  you  to-day,  for  it  will  not  only  grieve  yon,  but  also  maie  you  anziona 
on  our  account.  But  you  may  be  perfectly  easy.  Uy  connoetion  with 
Stein  invelvei  nothing  that  could  he  in  the  alighteat  degree  dangeroua  to 
me.  But  what  the  eonseqnenoes  may  bo  to  himself  I  tremble  to  bear. 
With  his  cast  of  mind,  where  a  thousand  ideas,  often  of  the  most  opposite 
deacription,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  aacceoaion,  thia  expreasioa  of  hi* 

*  Btein  wm  already  revolviBK  plans  br  Ihe  ibtare.resnrrectioo  and  deliver- 
ance of  Oennsoy.    A  lettor  sddreuad  In  Prince  Wittgenitein  on  the  positioa 

rdjfimc  most  be  kept  Dp  In  Wettpfaalia.  waf  btenepted  by  Uie  French  authori- 
ties, snd  nnbliabed  in  the  Journals,  eiein  iuiCsaCly  tent  in  his  rsiigniliaD,  wUob 
was  Dot,  liowever,  accepted  by  the  KisK.  Napofeou  did  not  immediately  inalat 
on  hii  removal,  beeaue  he  knew  thit  nil  preience  wis  nocesauy  to  (ba  draw- 
ing of  the  sUpoUted  nuaq*  (rani  Prasda,  bat  waltad  bia  tiaa*  to  nuB  Um. 
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Mntiramta  wu  tnf  thing  but  a  delibents  pimn ;  It  wu  the  effect  of  »  fit 
«f  bitter  feeling,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  neeeaury  to  nrits  the  latter, 
and  mai  off  the  dispatch  just  at  that  momeat,  would  have  ifiven  place  ta  a 
ooRiplateljr  different  Tiew  before  night.  It  ii,  however,  very  lemarliable  that 
both  hii  Biitei,  the  Counteu  Wettheni,  and  I,  haro  entreateil  him,  Blnu»t 
upon  OUT  knees,  to  have  no  de^inga  cl  any  kind  with  certain  individnala 
whom  he  belioTed  to  be  houeat,  bnt  calnmniated  men.  That  noble  Ha- 
dame  Ton  Werthen),  who  reada  men's  hearta  with  a  glance,  told  me  that 
iriisn  ahe  aaw  thofe  peraonB,  ihe  often  felt  u  if  the  deviJ  hinuelf  was 
rtauding  before  her.  Stein  rebnked  her  for  it,  and  waa  onoe  quite  angry 
«4th  me,  when  it  happened  Uiat  each  of  ua,  withoot  any  concert,  warned 
and  conjored  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  theiie  people.  I  think 
I  remember  clearly  that  Madame  Von  Weitiiem  once  told  me  in  ae  many 
wotdi,  that  she  had  a  preaenttment  that  they  would  bring  miifortnne  upon 
her  biother.  la  not  the  hand  of  destiny  clearly  diacemible  here  f  Stein 
ahraya  goea  hecdiong  from  His  fnlleat  confidence  of  hope  to  despair,  and 
in  Ui  judgments  of  people  he  often  neglecti  to  confirm  his  opinion,  wheo 
once  formed,  by  any  obaarratien  of  particular  caaea.  But  ainee  hij  own 
integrity  renden  him  mach  more  inclined  to  judge  favorably  than  to  oon- 
Aann,  he  often  givea  to  a  rogne  a  place  in  hia  esteem,  whkh  an  honorsbls 
man  obtaina  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  if  be  has  no  brilliant  parts  to 
neommend  bim.  "Have  yon  proofs  agminit  him?"  he  has  asked  me, 
when  I  have  told  him  that  so  and  so  would  act  ill  in  the  case  inqoestion: 
the  iMdlt  ttamished  tbe  proofii,  and  too  late. 

I  belleire,  however,  that  tiie  crisis  is  now  very  near,  as  to  the  appnatd) 
of  whidi  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  deceive  ourselves.  A  convsntioa 
had  been  negotiatsd,*  but  was  not  as  yet  concluded.  Will  the  thread 
break  at  oncef  It  certainly  will  break,  sooner  or  later.  If  so,  we  ahall 
omne  to  yon,  and  truly  we  shall  not  be  sadder  than  we  are  now,  and  have 
kng  been.  Peeple  may  say  what  they  please  of  the  practical  utility  of 
hiatory ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  sure  preserration  from  beinj 
doloded  into  hope  by  many  an  ignit  fatuia. 

Poor  Kappa,  '<rtio  win  pt  Into  trouble,  is  a  haimleaa  fellow,  and  haa  & 
wlla  and  oliildnB. 

CVII. 
TO  OOUHT  ADAH  HOLTKB. 

AHsmnui,  Mik  BqHtmher,  IBOS. 

Bie  news  that  Perthea  found  you  well,  dearest  MoJtle— the  only  aewa 
we  have  received  concerning  yon  for  a  considerable  tinu — has  quieted  oni 
feara  for  yoni  health.  Suffer  me  now  to  implore  you  most  earnestly  to 
take  care  of  yonrseU;  for  Qod's  sake  uot  to  lose  all  Interest  in  this  life^ 
which  has  stIU  such  Bact«d  clainu  upon  you.  I  oak  from  you  no  mora 
than  that  you  stnmld  seek,  rather  than  avoid,  the  aUerlatlona  nature  aenda 
you — sleep,  and  the  gradual  transition  of  passionate  into  tetMet  grief; 
that  you  should,  if  possible,  moderate  the  vehemence  of  yooi  fselings,  and, 
however  much  ii  may  cost  yon,  keep  that  memory  which  Will  never  leave 
yum,  apart  from  the  present  reality,  which  will  reward  yon  more  than  most 
Othera,  if  yon  tum  not  from  it. 

Xy  dearaat  friend,  fate  gave  yqu  what  you  ia  your  ardent,  stomiy  yoKth, 
■  b  Ftaria,  betiTMD  Cbavpvv  «aa  PilMt  WHUam  ef  PinHia. 
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•ought  u  yout  kpproprikte  lot.  Fate  gav«  you  mors  thui  f»lU  to  tlia 
•  ahue  ot  mo*t  mao — too  much — siace  it  would  not  leave  you  the  poueuiou 
of  bleMiDgi,  the  enjoyment  of  which  had  made  all  othen  in  Ufe  diitaateful 
to  you.  You  had  every  thing  which  yoiu  heart  in  the  vague  longing*  of 
youth  could  imagine,  and  you  gave  yourself  up  to  thia  fullneaa  ot  love — 
to  the  perfect  earthly  aphere  in  which  all  your  thougbta  found  employment, 
undisturbed  fay  the  manifold  perpleiitiei  which  ao  often  prevent  thoaa, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  through  a  changeful  and  un- 
congenial life,  from  ever  attaining  a  satisfactory  conBciouanraa  of  what 
fate  has  really  done  tor  them.  I  have  aeen  you  happier  than  I  ever  beheld 
any  other  human  being,  in  the  highest  energy  of  your  own  nature,  whoaa 
internal  vigor  had  enabled  it  to  withatand  all  the  storma  that  might  have 
devastated  it;  youi  intellect  enriohed,  your  heart  ennobled  and  matured 
through  love  and  happine«>  ;  when,  aa  yet,  you  were  untroubled  by  any  fear* 
for  the  life  of  your  Augusta-  I  have  aeen  you  bent  to  the  earth  beneath  the 
atroke  that  deprived  you  of  youi  happineaa ;  1  have  aeen  you  pans  from  youth 
to  the  firmneim  of  matured  manhood;  and  attaining,  under  the  influence 
of  your  Marie's  extraordinary  harmony  and  complateneas  of  character,  an 
inward  strength  and  peace,  which  neither  you  nor  your  friends  could  have 
hoped  to  aee  in  you  in  so  high  a  degree.  Your  youth  is  over,  your  joys  ace 
gone;  nothing  in  left  to  you  but  a  serene  activity,  for  yourself,  for  your 
children,  for  and  with  youi  friends.  But  the  children  alone  afford  you  ao 
many  joys,  and  promise  far  more  for  the  future ;  youi  own  effort!  and  tb« 
affection  of  your  friends  will  bring  you  ao  many  hours — auch  as  thote  wa 
spent  together  in  early  days,  before  you  bad  won  youi  Augusta — that,  had 
you  not  been  ao  surpassingly  happy,  your  life  would  Bow  by,  without,  in- 
deed, satisfying  you,  yet  still  full  of  beauty.  Altogether,  when  we  cora> 
pare  the  worth  of  hia  life,  who,  robbed  of  his  dearest  happinau,  livea  on  to 
the  end  with  a  longing,  glowing  heart,  which  when  fortune  amikd  on  him, 
had  raised  him  atwve  thia  world,  with  the  life  of  one  whoaa  heart  haa 
never  thus  bled,  but  has  also  never  thus  glowed,  can  WB  doubt  whoae  lot 
has  been  the  best,  even  if  we  look  at  it  only  on  the  aide  of  anjoyiuent  ? 

If  QUI  future  were  not  so  utterly  undecided,  and  if  yon  coukd  leave  your 
estate  under  present  circumAtances  (which,  however,  yon  moat  not  do,  on 
account  of  your  children,  at  a  time  when  land  is  the  only  property  not  in 
danger  of  complete  anuiliilation),  we  would  apeak  of  the  btuie,  and  make 
plans  for  living  in  the  same  place.  But  tkis  is  impoaeibie  (or  ua  at  pres- 
ent ;  we  can  not  even  plan  definitely  for  a  aingle  week.  1  have  given  up 
all  hope  for  Prussia,  and  we  shall  not  livs  in  Berlin  ;  this  negative  expact- 
ation  ia  the  only  eircumstaoce  we  can  look  forward  to  as  even  more  prob- 
able than  another.  Some  time  ago  we  anticipated  a  violent  end  to  the 
long  death-struggle  of  our  unhappy  State,  and  we  then  decided  to  apand 
the  winter  with  you ;  now,  the  sickneaa  has  asaumed  anothw  form,  and  it 
■eenu  probable  that  1  shall  be  forced  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  that  unite 
me  to  the  State,  if  I  will  not  turn  hangman,  and  go  baok  to  Berlin  to  take 
part  In  the  horrible  work  of  lalsing  money  by  grinding  eitoitioni.  And 
■o  we  may  Taiy  likely  not  only  see  each  other  in  the  course  ot  the  winter, 

bat  spend  a  considerable  time  together 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  and  be  atrong ;  be  at  one  with  yoniaeH  aod 
'  think  not  too  lightly  ot  wbat  is  still  left  to  you.     There  ii  an  indewftibabla 
^.oa  that  fonndkUoayoB  m^  boUd  npifiSMt  life  ■•■ 
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tanlj.  Do  not  waala  youi  eaeigiea  hj  itriTiiig  to  peaetrats  into  the  eter- 
ntiUy  hidden  ragiooi — uoi  by  endssToring  to  giis  etcnuty  to  thii  wocld. 
Eternity  ii  mors  mi  th>n  tim« ;  let  that  luffice  us ;  the  euth  ii  too  imill 
tm  mui  i  and  what  we  become  coiucious  or  in  outulvea,  is  but  tLe  lowoit 
I«rt  of  out  being  i  and  ahall  we  1«e  ouiselves  Id  rjueationingi  about  thi* 
put,  which  teenia  to  iia  the  whole  7  Bo  not  you  act  thiu,  but  tathei  Ox 
your  mind  on  what  yet  cemuiu  to  you,  uid  unong  the  rest  on  the  affec- 
tion of  your  friend,  who  loves  you  with  hii  whole  heart.  Oui  love  to  the 
ohildren.  '  You  faithful  N. 

CVIII. 
Akstibdik,  ttguti  m  December,  1B08. 

Since  I  wrote  the  pceTioiu  page,  and,  incapable  of  oontinuing, 

Ibnnd  inyteU  obliged  to  lay  down  my  paper,  I  hare  bsen  conitaatly  auffer- 
ing  in  my  health,  and  yet  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  aend  tbi  a  phy. 
■iciui.  My  comtituticn,  and  mote  eepecially  the  iufluonoe  exetcieed  on  my 
body  by  my  »tate  of  mind — -which  ia  alwaya  with  me  the  true  cause  of 
health  and  lickneaa — are  too  unlike  any  thing  to  be  found  among  the  Dutdi, 
tor  a  pbyiician,  whoae  opinions  and  mode  of  tteatmeot  hftve  been  formed 
hvi^  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  reaaonable  riew  of  my  case  ;  ao  rut,  and  k 
DOmbination  of  mental  and  physical  diet,  must  be  ray  chief  leliance.  In 
laot,  it  Menu  to  me,  that  the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  medical  tA 
(which  would  10  gladly  set  itself  up  for  a  science)  must  be  completely  dif- 
ferent in  diflerent  parts  of  the  globe — just  as  civil  institutions  do,  and 
nmat  diflei  in  different  countries  and  nations.  Thua,  for  example,  the  phy- 
■idans  here  m»y  be  perfectly  right  in  adapting  their  general  treatment  to 
odds,  iodigeationa,  and  hudy,  full-blooded  aystems,  witiiout  taking  intol- 
leet  or  feeling  much  into  consideration.  Sut  woe  to  the  stcaager  with 
whom  thoM  precmoeived  auticipationi  are  incoirect,  tnd  who  falls  into 
theii  baoda  I  In  geneiaJ,  1  do  not  like  medical  men ;  they  form  the  rnoit 
■irogant  and  unprincipled  of  all  clasaes,  neit  to  the  nobles,  and  rival  the 
ptieiti  (aa  they  used  to  be,  foe  they  are  now  on  quite  a  different  toad),  and 
the  political  eooaomiita.  And  no  wonder,  for  they,  too,  must  have  a  con- 
■oiousness  of  internal  untruthfulness,  &om  the  contrast  between  their  pre- 
teiuions  and  what  they  really  are,  and  they  try  to  conceal  this  from  thecn- 
•elres  by  eeltconceit.  And  just  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  statesman  not 
to  be  corrupted  by  degrees,  nnleu  he  is  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  because 
the  CDatemptation  of  the  blunders  that  he  often  can  not  help  making  is  all 
too  painful,  so  the  same  takes  place  with  the  physician,  who,  besides,  de- 
pends mare  than  the  statesman  on  reputation,  and  can  not,  like  hira,  glosa 
over  his  mistakes.  That  this  hatred  toward  the  class  does  not  extend  to 
•very  individual  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood ;  why,  I  even  like  and  es- 
teem individu^  among  the  nobility  (of  course,  1  am  not  speaking  of  yon 
uid  such  as  you),  among  the  priests,  and  the  political  econaimsts. 

Thus  I  have  triad  another  medicine,  in  the  shape  of  some  most  select  read- 
ing. I  wsAted  a  book  that  would  rouse  my  imagination  and  my  feelings. 
So  I  look  up  Uirabeau's  "Essai  sut  le  Dcspotisme."  So  you  Btill  recol- 
toot  lending  it  to  me  thirteen  years  ago?  I  remember  youroopy  perfectly, 
•od  your  pencil  mark*  on  the  margin,  as  well  u  the  deep  impression  it 
miiA»  apoQ  rae.  It  is  a  sweat  dream  to  call  those  times  into  life  again  I 
When  we  are  conscious  of  the  difference  in  our  way  of  reading  ths  s«m* 
thug  at  4ifc|nt  and  dlitant  timM,  w«  oMun  mow  be^  towaid  Uw  p>>- 
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tun  of  what  we  then  were  Bod  now  sre.  Fonnaif  trerf  fiibig  Mized  hold 
of  me  vith  infinitely  gieatsi  power ;  bat  It  ramuned  in  nijr  mind  too  much 
>•  fto  undigeflted  tdms,  and  worhed  u  such  ;  now  I  can  diwrinunftto  and 
teat  more  keenly.  This  eloquent  book,  howerer,  itudi  ni)t  teste  ;  the  mote 
it  it  logically  inTttatigated,  the  less  will  it  be  Bccuied  of  declamation.  It 
■howi  quite  convincingly  that  Uirabeau  was  perfectly  &ee  from  the  toUj 
which  aAerwaid  attacked  every  haad  like  an  epidemic — namely,  the  idea 
of  binding  freedom  forever  to  a  country  by  ^e  forme  of  a  constitution.  He 
certainly  knew  the  contrary  to  be  true,  aild  be  can  not  have  loet  thid  convic- 
tion. Certainly,  too,  he  in  innocent  of  the  horrid  idea  of  univeraal  repreient- 
ation,  out  of  which  all  the  mischief  haa  flowed,  and  which  aroee  in  a  apirit 
of  imitation  that  had  taken  poaMadon  of  shallow  ntinda,  and  so-called 
metaphysicians.  For  Necker  had  a  Hballow  mind,  bat  it  was  German 
■hallowneu,  irtdch,  if  it  be  adorned  with  outward  sbowioesa,  wean  an  ap- 
pearance of  praotica]  solidity  to  the  maoi  of  Frnohmen.  That  Hirabeaa 
afterward  made  use  of  this  power  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  tbe  great  mu 
can  make  use  of  every  thing  by  subjecting  it  to  himself.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  he  definitely  rejetrted  and  contemnsd 
this  foUy.  Who,  after  him,  would  care  to  say  any  thing  concerning  Hie 
degeneration  of  all  branches  of  the  executive  power  under  a  despotiam  f 
Despotism  was  the  sicknea*  which  consumed  the  ene^es  of  Prussia ;  Den- 
mark haa  long  sofleted  under  it;  bat  it  Would  be  a  tolly  to  take  the  troo- 
ble  to  describe  the  yellow  fever  after  Thocydides,  and  since  ages  have  not 
taught  mankind  to  [soflt  by  his  wisdom,  it  is  at  least  quite  superfluous 
now  to  delineate  the  particular  sj'mptoms  of  the  disease. 

What  inimitable  sayings  I  "  L'animai  que  d^hire  le  f  jroee  liopsrd,  ad- 
mire-t-il  la  garmie  de  sa  pean  ou  la  Ttriiti  de  ses  ruses  ?"  Set  in  Ihs 
place  of  the  Brat  word,  the  subject,  the  equivalent  terra  I'Allenand — and 
Uie  deep  truth  of  ttie  saying  is  gone.  The  animal  knows  nothing  beyond 
the  impulse  of  natural  feeling,  and  seeks  no  false  consolation;  but  our 
countrymen  have  no  true  feeling  left ;  not  even  that  of  pain  or  ei^oyment. 
And  on  this  account,  1  can  not  conceive  what  is  to  beoome  of  us.  Are  WB 
to  b«  apes  of  apes  ?  I  implore  the  mercy  of  Heaven  to  grant  us  a  new 
revelation;  for  salvation  muet  come  to  man  &om  without;  oar  own  long- 
ings only  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Hirabeau  was  indeed  a  great  sinner;  he  was  possessed  by  a  devil,  but 
ha  had  a  very  great  nature,  and  there  is  more  joyin  heaven  over  one  such 
sinner,  than  over  a  hundred  just  men.  He  was  too  high  above  bis  nation, 
like  Camot,  the  only  two  great  men  of  the  revolution.  His  eloquoioe  cu- 
rled away  the  people,  and  they  fancied  that  they  admired  hijo ;  just  as 
the  loud  noise  of  a  full  orchestra  seizes  hold  of  the  common  people,  who 
would  have  remained  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  music  itself^  performed  cai 
leas  noisy  instnunenta.  Such  sinners  excite  a  peculiar  kind  it  veneration 
in  me,  though  most  truly  they  do  not  hold  the  highest  place.  There  is 
something  yet  far  higher,  and  over  that  we  can  only  woep.  Hiiabeaa 
(ays,  ''SI  j'ai  dit  la  vfrit^,  pourquoi  ma  v^hjmence,  en  I'eiprimsnt,  di- 
mbnerait^Ue  de  son  prix  J"  Vehemence  of  eipression  is  but  brilliancy  of 
ooloring,  and  u  this  is  no  defect  except  when  the  colon  are  false,  why 
must  I  find  it  so  often  assumed  as  a  proof  that  I  am  wrong  T  Is  it  ti«a 
that  he  who  reaches  the  goal  must  neoesaarily  ([o  beyond  It,  baoauae  there 
IsAjiosaibilltyofUsdirifigM?    Ii  an  art  of  rtredty,  et  faJmUea,  of  foUy. 
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wmlUlatod  iMCkUM  it  exeiU<  me  to  pMionOiti!  mdlgnktion  ?  Or  most  one 
(Ten  take  the  poor  innocent  Chin;  undsr  ons'a  protection  sgkliut  ita  unjait 
icciuenf  Ber«  onn  leftnu  to  ipeiik  coldly,  that  is,  in  general,  to  hold 
one'g  peace  i  Tor  amidst  the  praieeworthy  and  eicallent  things  to  be  seen 
here,  the  itranfer  fecti  at  laat  oppreeK<l  by  the  care  bestowed  on  mere  out- 
ward life,  and  the  ntter  incapacity  for  all  elevating  eentimenta.  Opintoni 
here  are  bnt  prejudice!,  and  those  on  religion  perfectly  insupportable.  Tet 
the  people,  as  might  be  cTpected,  are  not  really  pious ;  just  as  they  hare 
not  been  really  republicans  for  many  generations ;  but  tiie  administration 
wu  free,  and  more  than  that  would  not  hare  suited  the  nation 

CIX. 

TO  UADAUE  HENBLER, 

AjtmnoiM,  lUh  Deamier,  I80S, 
In  the  first  place,  1  rauEt  thaok  you  for  all  tbe  affectionate  friendly 
titings  in  your  letter,  beginning  irith  the  advice  to  bear  lightly  disagreea- 
bles which  can  not  be  avoided.'  If  you  have  strong  shoulders,  it  is  not 
difBcult  to  bear — but  if  they  have  become  weak  7  Besides,  you  yourself 
vrould  not  bear  any  thing  of  this  kind  lightly.  Tou  have  many  a  Unte 
borne  with  folly  patienUy.  1  can  do  so  too,  and  do  it  conscientionslf 
where  ■  few  good  qnatities  make  amends ;  what  now  annoys  me  is  some- 
thing different. 

U  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  fellow,  a  true  Haigites — neither 

di^er  nOE  plowman,  nor  acquainted  with  any  thing  in  the  world — from 
whom  I  could  not  gain  something  in  a  lllt-a-litt  conversation  j  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  I  surpass  most  in  this  art,  and  hence  form  so  many  friend* 
■hips  when  in  a  foreign  country,  because  men  of  almost  every  class  and 
calling  Bnd  that  they  can  eichange  something  with  roe.  But  when  suoh 
a  man  turns  up,  and  is  fastened  upon  one,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  him — a  thoroughly  worthless  man — how  can  one  help  feeling  dis- 
gust toward  him,  however  much  reflection  he  may  give  rise  to.  And  re- 
flection, properly  speaking,  is  not  my^orfi :  what  I  perceive,  I  see  with  a 
glance ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  have  reached  my  aim  (where,  indeed,  I  can  not 
fail  to  do  so)  that  I  am  able  to  connect  my  new  point  of  view  with  the 
old  one.  But  on  this  very  account,  I  am  far  less  able  to  choose  roy  own 
coarse,  than  the  man  whoue  mental  progress  Is  the  result  of  deliberation ; 
my  powers,  whatever  they  are,  and  whenever  they  are  present,  depend  on 
an  external  talisman  like  Sanuon's  strength.  On  Faith,  in  the  general 
OS  well  as  the  special  sense,  I  would  gladly  write  to  you,  as  I  can  not  talk 
with  you,  if  a  hypochondriac  could  write  a  letter  equivalent  to  a  book. 
Your  Faculty  of  Divination  I  would  not  concede  to  you,  except  as  it  might 
be  a  kind  of  poetry,  which  is  certainly  something  very  high.  But  Knowl- 
edge  and  Faith  are  widely  difierent,  and  both  are  founded,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  on  Perception.  A  third  faculty  of  a  quite  peculiar  kind  (and  for  which 
wo  have  no  word),  is  the  recognition  of  tho  incomprehensible — of  the  im- 
possibility of  what  is,  sccording  to  our  ideas,  most  certain,  which  we  meet 
with,  for  example,  in  all  natural  circles.  What  I  mean  will  probably  not 
be  made  clear  to  you  by  this  awkward  eipressioni  it  is  something,  the 
ailmission  of  which,  and  the  constant  reference  to  it,  distinguish  the  seer 
bi  nature  &om  the  ordinary '  learned  man — nomettung,  of  which  Dolomieu, 
lor  example,  bad  a  >troii|  feeling,  and  which  ntiut  Nme  day  throw  a  naw 
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light  un  »U  oni  KienceB.  Imnpiifttion — "  the  woid  is 
will  b«  oui  guide  leut  of  all  hera ;  more  may  be  gunsd  from  the  atcMljr 
K*ze,  by  whioh  we  may  at  last  eren  obtain  a  glimpH  into  the  ngiona  of 
kuowlejge.  To  me,  faith  without  teitimony  ii  impoaeible.  But  a*  f ai  an 
faith  in  all  personal  relationii  of  life  ii  coucemed,  I  belieire,  by  all  that  ii 
holy  I  in  all  that  I  see  to  be  beantlful,  Doble,  slorioua — unalterably  and 
forever !  To  tbeie  belong  eympatlty,  kindneaa,  and  aelf-eaciifice,  when  the 
latter  fotme  an  abiding  trait  of  the  rhaiacter.  But  I  believe  only  in  the 
very  rarest  instance!  in  an  unalterable  feeling  of  inCeteit  in  a  person,  oi 
■ubject ;  for  such  iateieat  ia  in  its  causes  and  in  itself  a  variable  quantity, 
and  may  ch&nge  its  direction  without  any  change  taking  place  in  the  char- 
acter.     Yet  I  know  that  I  mywLf  posaess  Ihij)  kind  of  constancy — which 

Stein'*  evil  genius  has  blinded  hii  eyes,  and  led  him  on  &om  one  false 
>tep  to  another  J  whether  it  be,  as  some  say,  that  he,  the  unsuspicious,  has 
been  entangled  in  a  net  of  artifice,  or,  that  want  of  deliberation,  and  a  re- 
solve to  break  through  his  bonds,  careless  of  consequences,  have  led  him  to 
the  very  point  to  which  his  enemies  wished  to  allure  him.  In  timeii  of 
good  fortune,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  appear  great — nay,  even  really  to  act 
greatly — but  in  misfortune,  very  difficult.  The  greatest  man  will  commit 
bluodera  In  misfortune,  became  the  want  of  proportion  between  his  meaui 
and  bis  ends  progressively  increases,  and  hie  inwud  strength  is  eihauatsd 
m  CniitleM  effort* 

ex. 

Ahstkhdui,  lOlk  January,  lew. 
Yestnday  I  saw  Stein's  proscriptian  in  a  Dutch  newspaper.*  I  was 
qnite  unprepared  for  it,  ai  you  will  have  been,  and  you  can  fancy  the 
grief  and  consternation  that  seized  me.  But  it  is  a  time  in  which  one 
must  lock  up  one's  sorrow  within  one's  own  breast,  espeolally  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  as  far  as  letters  are  concltmed.  I  am  waiting  with  a  beating 
heart  for  to-day'n  papers,,  wbieb  will  perhaps  already  confirm  out  worst 
fears.  It  ia  so  evident  that  his  evil  genius  has  driven  him  forward  to  his 
fate,  that  I  dare  not  hope  that  any  effort  will  be  made  at  Berlin  to  save 

1  repeat  for  your  relief  the  assurance  that  Stein  has  never  writ- 
ten me  a  word  by  which  I  could  be  compromised ;  and  you  will  the  more 
readily  believe  that  I  have  never  written  any  Ihing  which  could  even  be 
oonstrued  into  an  eipression  of  sentiments  similar  to  those  which  caused 
his  ruin,  since  we  conversed  together  last  winter  about  the  position  of 
Germany,  and  I  told  you,  ss  1  told  every  one,  bow  indignant  I  felt  at  the 
senseless  prating  of  those  who  talked  of  desperate  resolves,  as  of  a  tragedy. 
Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  my  maiinu  have  been  those  which  Phocion 
preached  to  the  Athenians  of  his  age,  and  nowhere  have  1  seen  unong  the 
declaimera  on  the  other  side,  a  Demosthenes,  or  even  a  Hyperides,  but 
many  a  Disus,  To  bear  our  fate  with  dignity  and  wisdom,  that  the  yoke 
might  be  lightened,  was  my  doctrine,  and  I  supported  it  with  the  advice 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  epoke  and  acted  very  wisely,  living,  as  he 
did,  under  King  Zsdekiah,  in  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he 
■  The  seoteiKa  of  mlUwiy  agaiiut  fiteiii  ws*  signed  b*  NumImmi  M  Madrid 
ISIh  Deaeabet,  IMM,  bU  did  not  rMdi  Bsilio  till  aariy  ia  Jumuy,  ISO*. 
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wanM  hkr«  giTcn  differant  oounwl  hwi  hs  lived  under  Judu  MKcabaiu, 
in  th«  timei  of  Aatiiiehiu  Epiphanes  :  "  Seek  the  peuw  of  the  city  whither 
I  han  euued  you  to  be  earned  awa/  captives ;  for  in  the  peace  thenwf 

■hkU  ;<  hxn  peace." 

CXI. 
TO  COUNT  ADAH  MOLTKK. 

AnriitDAa,  lith  January,  IMO. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  thooghtof  Stein'a  pioncriptioti  tortnies 

.  w>>  ^7  raising  imaginations  which  I  can  neithet  follow  out  nor  banish 
from  my  mind.  A  funt  hope  that  it  rav/  not  come  to  the  worst  comfoiti 
me  at  tiroes,  and  eticouiages  me  to  dismiis  the  most  frightful  picturei  that 
present  thenueWes ;    it  would  not  b«  the  first  time  that  the  terror  of  a 

,  aentence  of  condemnaUon  had  been  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  I 
will  form  no  conjectures  on  a  queition  which  eventa  will  have  decided  be- 

.  tore  you  read  (his.  It  is  aa  if  there  had  been  a  demon  at  work,  leading 
him  on  from  aue  delosion  to  another,  now  blinding  him  by  hope,  now  by 
despair,  now  by  over-seoutity,  now  by  misplaced  confidence,  till  he  was 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  and  his  pierious  counie  teirifles  me 
above  all,  by  inspiriag  tiie  feai  that  he  will  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  abyss  before  him.  I  nbalt  never  deny  him,  and  never  forget  him, 
though  he  has  become  estranged  from  me  of  late,  and  hai  often  acled 
UndeT  the  influence  of  a  spirit  that  grieved  me,  and  almost  drove  me  to 
deapair.      It  Was  hia  misfortune  that  I  was  separated  &om  him,  and  thia 

conviction  make*  me  sadder  still I  loved  him  for  his  flery  spirit, 

bis  rough  cordiality,  his  integrity,  his  conlempt  of  shanu,  his  clear  undei- 
standing,  the  extent  of  hia  knowledge,  his  real  enthusiasm,  and  his  pene* 
tniiting  glance;  his  sharp  angles  did  not  hurt  me,  and  his  weak  points 
were  partially  vailed,  though  not  so  closely,  but  that  I  often  suspected 
them,  and  sometimes  recognized  them  with  dismay.  Such  as  they  were, 
however  (I  saw  them  fltst  and  very  early,  in  his  unaccountable  bestowal 
of  confidence  on  unworthy  penons),  they  rather  affected  the  minister  than 
the  man ;  had  we  worked  together  in  ordinary  times,  they  would  have  had 
DO  injurious  consequence*  In  the  business  I  had  to  transact,  and  my  con- 
nection with  him  would  have  been  a  bright  epot  in  my  bfe.  He  wss 
oever  reserved,  never  enigmatical ;  he  did  not  receive  expressions  of  warm 
attachment  as  a  due  homage,  but  welcomed  them  ;  he  returned  them  fully, 
and  valued  them  highly.  He  ^ized  the  whole  character  at  t,  grasp,  and 
did  not  pick  out  this,  and  that^  and  the  other  quality  in  a  mui,  in  order 
to  determine  thali  value  and  weigh  them  against  others.  I  shall  never 
Ibrget  with  what  reluctance  he  took  leave  of  me  in  Memel :  he  called  me 
back  time  alter  time,  said  I  must  not  go  yet,  and  after  all,  we  did  not  sup- 
pose it  a  final  parting.  At  that  parting  we  were  truly  friends,  as  truly  as 
persons  can  beoome  so  after  Ouir  finl  yeulh ;  the  onions  we  form  then 
are  indeed  of  a  different  character  from  any  of  later  years.  Ho  also  wrote 
me  very  affectionate  letters  afterward.  When  he  earns  to  Berlin,  In  the 
■pring,  their  tone  altered;  beseemed  already  to  be  under  foreign  influences, 
his  views  became  distorted ;  I  wrote  fiery  words  in  reply,  and  his  old  affec- 
tion came  forth  again  from  its  disguliia.  Eut  the  length  of  our  separation 
tnay  have  weakened  it — or  was  it  the  infiuenco  that  seems  to  have  taken 
poiMwion  of  him  at  that  time  ?     Since  the  sprinl  his  letten  lost  theit 
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Ibrmer  toae  of  funiliuity  ;  we  lotalned  our  busmesH  connection  wilh  each 
other,  and  who  knowB  but  tb>t  the  tbrmei  ties  might  hkve  been  restored 
if  we  had  been  brought  together  again  ?  For  lome  my Bteriou)  change 
must  haTfl  taiceu  place  in  him  during  the  interval,  Tou  know  that  his 
S[*  and  I  became  good  friends  while  we  were  eotleagues.  His 
er  is  amiable  and  very  upright^  he  passesaei  a  feeling  heart,  moro 
it  than  passion,  an  unequal  amoant  of  knowledge  on  many  qnei- 
tiooi,  which  will  hardly  admit  of  being  treated  separately,  too  much  of 
the  routine  of  a  system,  scarcely  that  penetrating  eye,  by  which  a  states- 
raan  ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  all  the  outward  bearings,  and  inward  im- 
port of  a  queatioD  with  a  glance  ;  but  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made, 
and  ons  in  which  I  should  rejoice  under  less  hopeless  circumstances ; 
though  hi>  systematizing,  and  his  slow  way  of  going  through  every  step 
in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  often  hinder  the  dispatch  of  businees.  However, 
this  will  not  be  of  any  consequence  to  me  now,  as,  on  many  accounts,  my 
retirement  from  public  affairs  is  rendered  deiiirable,  indeed  almost  necea- 
■■ry.  I  must  at  oiiee  take  measures  to  prevent  injury  to  my  reputation 
from  the  Ill-BUCCBU  of  plans  which  1  know  to  be  impracticable  j  and  I 
really  can  not  place  myself  in  the  •'ilerama,  of  either  undertaking  a  re- 
Bpansibility  in  the  guidance  of  affairs  under  such  hopeless  circimu lances, 
or  finding  myself  a  mere  nullity,  or  unavailing  imit  amidst  opposing  voices 
of  equ^  weight ;  consequently  I  must  retire.  It  is  no  unimportant  step  : 
I  feel  all  that  it  Involves ;  but  even  if  the  end  of  our  State  is  not  so  near 
that,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  reduced  to  its  former  atti- 
tude at  Konigsberg,  perhaps  in  a  still  worse  place,  I  assure  you  it  would 
go  hard  with  me  to  eat  my  daily  bread  in  security,  as  a  not  absolutely 
necessary  servant  of  the  State,  while  the  country  is  in  such  misery.  It 
seems  that  many  would  be  pleased  at  my  retirement,  for  intrigues  and 
cabals  are  not  less  rife  or  leas  malignant,  when  a  state  it  euok  to  the 
lowest  point  of  degradation.  Hassenbach's  account  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
joy  at  being  named  general- in-chief  of  a  diso^anized  army,  that  was 
viiibly  hastening  within  a  few  days  to  complete  destruction,  is  extremely 
Striking  and  reiUarkable. — Altenstein,  and  probably  the  King,  are  parhapi 
the  only  ones  who  would  see  me  depart  with  regret.  Altenstein  has  less 
rigid  principles  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  publio  serraDts,  than  I,  who 
have  a  more  republtcau  belief  in  the  obligation  to  serve,  if  we  can  be  of 
use  i  my  invincihle  feelings  seem  to  him  ovet-scmpaloiisnesB ;  however,  I 
do  not  know  how  h«  will  reconcile  his  pressing  invitations  to  me  to  return, 
with  the  organiiatlon  of  the  new  government,  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  without  any  reference  to  me.  C  appears  to  know  more  altogothei 
about  the  cabals  agaiiut  me  than  I  myself;  who  can  only  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  them  ;  hs  wlU  probably  have  told  you  a  good  many  things  too. 

And  here  have  I  been  saying  not  a  little  npon  subjects  to  which  1  only 
meant  to  allude 

Through  the  circulating  library,  which  is  out  great  lasouics  here,  my 
attention  has  been  accidentally  turned  once  more  to  French  literature,  which 
Wc  foreigners  may  well  take  under  our  pntection,  since  it  is  now  the  fashion 
among  the  French  themselves  to  decry  their  own  literature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ths  poets  ofthe  age  ofLouisXIT.,  as  the  prodoctlon  nf  hell.  Hi«> 
■illon's  "  Petit  CHime,"  Oe  nblimity  and  iplsndor  of  which  yini  knoW) 
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(ud  if  fOQ  do  not  knnr  this  book,  jroa  miut  lead  ymnMltl  mnd  nuijr  nmd 
mint  of  it  to  Chulca,  uid  leoommend  it  to  Dor*,)  induced  dm  to  road  hii 
**  Hi<toiie  de  U  Minoiitj  de  Louis  XV. ;"  a  book  whicb,  in  my  opinion,  is 
net  only  the  beet  hintorickl  work  in  the  French  literature,  but  ii  not  inferior 
to  any  in  any  other  modem  laagnage,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ancienti. 
The  grace  of  tba  style  is  inimitable ;  the  descriptions  are  spealdog  trath ; 
the  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  parts  harmonious ;  tho  apothegms  full 
of  deep  aigoifioaooe ;  and  the  TOrdicta  pused,  those  of  »  great  Btatesman. 
The  judgment  which  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  pronounces  upon  subjecta  of 
fiaancB,  might  put  to  shame  nearly  all  the  mimstete  vho  have  no  other 
rocation  ■■  but  that  is  the  true  test  of  a  great  man,  that  from  his  eminence 
he  can  anrrey  all  fields.  The  whole  work  displays  a  spirit  of  elevated 
purity,  the  real  human  sentimenti  which  animate  his  seimons  also,  bis 
classical  cut  of  thought,  and  the  trathfulnees  of  a  num  who  i*  at  ooe  with 
himself — his  freedom  from  all  hands  of  alass  and  opinion,  strong  as  wu  his 
own  faith,  his  love  of  Ubecty,  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  thia 
world ; — Bnally,  it  breathes  throughout,  the  eiquisitely  beautiful  spirit  of 
the  "Petit  Caremei" — the  spirit,  which  in  his  Orations,  gave  rise  to  that 
deliiieatioQ  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIT^  which  must  have  made  his  bearers 
treinble,  ••  tho  great  man,  scarcely  guessing  their  feelings,  poured  forth  his 
own  soul.  This  description  is  annexed  to  the  "Eistoire."  I  am  certain 
that,  if  jou  ever  read  it,  it  wis  so  long  ago  that  your  memory  on  tell  you 
little  about  it.  Take  this  golden  book  in  hand,  beg  Dora  to  read  it  also, 
■nd  place  it  among  your  books,  not  beside  the  writers  of  his  own  nation — 
except  perhaps  Diderot  and  Hontesquieu — but  beside  Thucydides  and 
SallusI :  if  you  have  it  not,  lose  no  time  in  procuring  it.  The  diseovery  of 
such  a  peail  gives  me  a  day  of  delight,  and  you  need  such  days.  But  do 
Dot  speak  of  it  to  those  of  your  order ;  Uassiilon  was  no  friend  to  that  j  on 
the  oontrary,  he  abhorred  it.    The  noble  who  can  not  bear  this,  had  better 

not  attempt  to  read  him 

This  aotumn  I  have  read  Schiller's  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War," 
and,  time  after  time,  1  have  raised  my  hands  in  aatonishment,  not  in  ad- 
miration  of  the  work,  0  by  no  means  I  but  in  wonder  at  the  possibility 
that  a  book  like  this,  which  is  not  even  tolerably  well-written,  and  in  whuji 
tbe  nanatiTe  oefer  flows  smoothly  on,  but  is  ever  halting  and  stumbling, 
should  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  claasioal  work.  Time  will  assuredly  da 
justice  to  it,  and  allow  the  thing  to  sink  into  oblivion 

cxn. 

TO  UADANE  BENSLXS. 

AniTiBDaM,  ntrvory  9C(4,  IBM. 

I  hvra  made  a  very  hiteresting  aoquaintsnee  in  T^okenaar,* 

*  Yilekenaer  was  the  son  of  die  celebrated  philologist.  Bis  literary  fane, 
and  still  more  Ms  opposition  to  the  Orange  par^,  piecored  Um  tbe  pmlessDr- 
sliip  of  Jarispradanas  hi  DtTKbl;  in  1TR7.  Be  was  one  of  the  dapntalion  who 
went  to  Paris  to  reqnast  the  asslstanoe  of  Ibe  CoDveoIiaD,  in  17S9,  Re  remained 
in  cODOecEion  witfi  the  KD*eminant  ap  to  the  resigniten  of  Kiiw  Loaii.  wbcn 
he  also  retired  from  pDUic  life.  Jt  is  somewhat  remarhahle,  that  NiebohrsbDoId 
have  (cnaad  so  cloae  a  friendihip  widi  a  man  so  completely  identified  widi  Ibe 
■rindpiss  at  the  Bevolation.  ney  mtinnod  to  corretpood  altar  Nietnht  IsA 
BollaBd,  and  ■  serial  at  bis  lettan  to  Valokenier  are  *tiU  ia  eusteoce.  wbicii 
UsfHandabave  made  many  eflbtts  to  procure,  bulliiiberto  wilhaat  success. 
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who  WH  locaualf  emb*a»)aT  turn  Bollanil  to  Spkin.  Hs  ii  a  Fruiui,  > 
■nan  of  uncommoD  intellect,  and  poueuing  a  Tivacity,  and  a  power  of 
taking;  interest  in  a  wide  circle  of  mbjecta,  which  are  rary  uniuual  here. 
From  hiB  father  he  mherita  noble  philological  attaiuraentii,  and  it  u  the 
flnt  time,  at  lea«t  for  many  yean,  that  I  have  met  with  an  intellectual 
man  conieraant  with  ancient  literature ;  w  tuniliarljr  acquainted  with 
Eemfl  and  the  claraio,  as,  for  inrtanoe,  we  Germana,  or  other  nations  po«> 
Meaing  a  Uteratuie,  are  with  their  own  liteiature  and  hiatorj,  and  with 
whom  I  eouid  converse  on  a  footing  of  equality.  For  all  the  other  more 
eminent  philologiiti  I  haTe  known,  aaaatne  an  abominable  air  of  initiation 
which  I  by  no  meana  concede  to  them.  Tatckenaer  has  moved  about  in  the 
world  a  {Teat  deal,  and  has  another  key  to  the  meaning  of  ancient  authon 
heiidea  grammar,  and  looks,  too,  foi  other  things  in  them  besides  antiquities 
and  words.  Our  views  ate  very  much  alike.  He  has  been  a  man  of  mnoh 
ambition  and  violent  passions,  and  hia  life  bw  been  full  of  itorms.  In  his 
home  tivei  an  old  poet,  also  a  Frisian,  named  Tan  Kooten,  who  has  written 
ohaiming  Latin  poems,  an  achievement,  the  value  of  which  we  must  not 
underrate,  when  the  rare  case  occurs,  that  a  poetical  genius  has  so  com- 
pletely mastered  one  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  to  use  it  with  perfect 
freedom.  In  each  a  case  it  is  not  mere  sport  nor  aSectation,  and  if  a  poot, 
H  roust  happen  if  he  is  bom  in  Ilaliand,  finds  bimiclf  forced  to  choose 
between  a  thoroughly  plebeian  idiom — possessiog,  however,  forma  and  rules 
of  poetry,  which  he  can  not  break  through  urithout  losing  the  tone,  to  which 
he  and  all  his  nation  have  been  accustomed  flrom  childhood — and  an  ancient 
languags  and  forms  of  poetry,  which  are  indeed  absolutely  inviolable,  and 
therefore  true  fetters,  but  were  created  by  the  most  exquisite  sense  of 
beauty — he  will  do  best  service  to  his  genius,  I  think,  by  choosing  the  lat- 
ter and  more  difficult  course.  There  still  exist  a  good  many  composers  of 
Latin  verses  here,  and  one  passes  for  a  great  poet ;  Tan  Kooten  is,  howevei, 
the  only  real  poet  among  them.  We  Germans  are  happily  not  limited  to 
mch  a  choice 

cxm. 

HtLDoar.  VA  Maf,  IBM. 

We  have  found  all  our  friends  here  pretty  well .   Hy  father  is  not 

•nueh  altered,  a  little  paler,  much  blinder,  and  it  seems  as  if  his  blindneas 
had  led  him  to  indulge  in  melancholy  reveries  in  his  hours  of  solitude,  which 
have  impured  hia  cheerfulness-  This  disposition  to  groundiesa  anxiety  he 
had  indeed  before  ;  it  relates  principally  to  the  imprudent  manner  in  which 
his  property  has  been  frittered  away,  about  which  we  strive  to  set  him  at 
re>t.  It  is  tonobing  to  hear  hi*  unjust  reproaches  of  hiroself,  tor  having 
neglected  different  objects  in  his  traveb.  Thus  an  we  always  most  apt  to 
oansare  ourselves,  for  not  having  accomplished  to  the  uttermost  what  lay 
before  out  hands,  and  was  the  easiest  part  of  our  work )  while  we  overlook 
our  neglect  of  what  was  more  important,  but  what  we  had  to  Snd  out  tbr 
Duieelves.  I  have  always  regretted  for  him,  and  still  regret,  that  on  his 
return  with  such  an  abundant  store  of  obtervatioas  and  discoveries,  the 
worth  of  whicli  could  scarcely  have  been  affected  by  a  few  beta  more  or 
leas,  he  cloaed  hia  active  life,  and  did  not  ratbei,  when  equipped  with  bU 
this  knowledge,  andertake  eonie  learned  worir.  Henoe'lt  k,  that  U«  spirit 
has  long  langniAed  andet  a  sen*«  of  Indigenoe,  like  a  man  lAo  hu'givan 
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•Wftf  m  fbitune,  «uned  with  hud  lalui  undw  k  aonjuDotian  of  eiivnui- 
itaueei  that  eta  not  >gmin  ariM.  Ha  does  not  gueu  the  cmim  of  hii  inward 
duaatiifaction ;  ha  nerei  did.  Aod  woe  be  to  him  who  ahould  open  hk 
tja  to  it ! 

Oa  out  joaraey  we  found  papan,  which  heightened  the  painful  aoticjpa- 
tioni  with  which  we  had  left  Nutachau,  bjr  the  depceuing  intelligence  thaj 
contained.  Since  we  bare  been  here,  we  laceived  along  with  more  recent 
papers,  a  letter  from  oui  obli|png  friend,  ooataining  the  inoloaed  :* — 

The  event*  that  baTs  come  to  pan  grieve  me  deeply,  and  almoit  deitroj 
all  my  hopea.  Even  if  the  news  of  Hiller'i  victoryt  be  confirmed,  that  will 
do  little  toward  retriering  our  affairi,  for  I  can  hardly  balieTa  the  pouibilitr 
of  a  junction  being  effected  between  bim  and  the  Grand  Dnke,  if  the  lattw 
hui  really  eroaaed  the  Danube,  which  he  muit  have  done  at  Katiiboa. 
After  the  faults  that  have  been  already  committed,  we  can  acarcely  look 
for  great  reaulta,  even  if  thii  better  contingenGr  prove  to  be  the  real  itate 
of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  very  great  roiifoiUuie*  are  ponible,  if  the 
contrary  be  true  ;  although  it  is  evUent  that  the  organixatiou  of  the  anny 
has  been  much  improved,  and  probable  that  the  courage  and  energy  of  the 
Auatrians  answer  to  the  manifeitatioiu  of  their  goTarnaieat,  and  that  those 
lait  are  really,  wliat  they  always  onght  to  be,  the  fruit,  and  the  ^thfld 
mirror  of  their  internal  nentimenta. 

Victory  Waa  evidently  so  near  1  And  then  all  had  been  saved  I  Then 
should  we  have  entered  on  a  life  which  we  should  not  have  dragged  along 
ai  a  weary  burden.  But  anniea  are  still  intrusted  to  boys  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  princes ;  divisions  to  generals  who  have  outlived  captivity ; 
and  he  who  feels  in  himself  that  he  eonld  counsel  and  lead,  remains  In  the 
bsckgronnd,  not  only  because  of  a  thousand  miserable  considerationi,  but 
because  the  hour  of  dissolution  is  not  yet  come  in  which  ha  would  press 
forward  I  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  guesaed  the  whole  of  his  plan  at  a  hun- 
dred le^ues  distance ;  that  those,  who  wore  immediately  oppoaad  to  him, 
have  not  done  so  is  plain.  .... 

Oead  in  Gibbon  the  history  of  Uajorian ;  behold  a  man  who  surpaased 
in  virtue  all  the  emperon  that  had  sat  on  the  Uuoue  of  Kome,  who  yield- 
ed to  none  in  talent  and  valor,  who  still  had  at  his  command  a  powerfid 
army,  small  only  when  compared  to  that  of  former  times;  see  how  he 
not  merely  understood  the  ait  of  govemment,  how  he  perceived  that  he 
could  only  help  the  nation  by  granting  them  a  due  measure  of  fteedom ; 
but  even  if  he  had  not  died  early,  and  under  luapicioua  ciraumstancea,  he 
could  have  availed  nothing  against  the  ioSueuces  of  his  age,  and  felt  him 
indiTidually  death  was  a  blessing — the  highest  bleasing.  Ha  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  delusive  hope  in  the  possibilities  of  the  ^ture 

CXIV. 

HtLDOBr,  ua  Mat.  IKtt. 

A  strong  dsain  to  reU«va  my  bittai  gnef  and  eomfbitless  affliotion,  1^ 
beely  pouring  forth  my  liielingi  to  you,  has,  day  after  day,  bam  Ibroad  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  sngagemants  which  assail  us  on  every  side.  .... 

I  am  constantly  asking  myself  here,  whether  we  are  really  living  in  tha 

*    *  Tbii  iDCkmra  aontaiBed  an  aoeoant  of  Am  ueeumaee*  sftlM  wirftan  tba 
inh  to  the  aiih  AarO,  at  aatisboo,  tw. 
t  Over  die  BaviAaas,  imdn  Wradc^  at  St.  Veiti,  April  Mlh. 
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Mine  kgs  of  the  world  that  w«  iii  tonatilj,  when  we  cdmljr  reokoned 
Wonhanil  <m  the  Tuture,  oi  built  cutlea  in  the  kir;  di  whether  b11  before 
na  is  not,  u  It  aetm>  to  oni  eyea,  Chi^i  Hid  flight — ft  muTenkl  destrue* 

H]r  old  [ather  nerer  camprehends,  nor  dreams,  that  my  outward  cirsum- 
■taocei  are  a  houae  of  cards.  He  eomforta  hinuKlf  with  the  ideft  that  we 
■hall  want  for  nothing  I  For  his  own  Bake,  I  tiy  to  prepare  him  toe  the 
oontiair,  bat  whenerer  it  comet,  it  will  be  a  terrible  aiuptiae  to  hint 

Schili'a  deaperata  itep  will,  I  fear,  quite  decide  the  fate  of  Pnuiia.  It 
la  only  a  legitimate  coniequenee,  and  the  last  for  which  I  would  blune  the 
Emperor.  Pot  he  will  say  to  ni :  "Either  yon  gave  your  ooneent  to  it,  or 
you  did  not ;  if  you  did,  you  are  my  enemiea  j  if  you  did  not,  you  are  no 
hnger  a  State,  becauae  you  can  no  longer  control  your  own  aubjecta." 

Is  Schill  an  adrentiuer,  or  a  great  man  ?  In  any  case  he  is  a  fortunate 
man,  even  if  he  fall.  It  ia  the  flist  new  and  noheard-of  thing  that  haa 
been  dime  for  many  yean.  The  diiaolution  of  >U  civil  bonds  and  institu- 
tion* ia  completed :  now  most  begin  either  muvenal  death  and  putrefaction, 
or  the  heaTinga  of  a  new  life.     But  where  are  ili  germa  ? 

Whieh  eieitea  our  indignation  the  most :  he  who  apfdauda  the  deeperata 
man  as  he  would  a  rope-dancer,  because  the  apectacle  aftiuses  him;  or  lie 
who  chidea  him  for  hia  reckieunesa  ? 

I  can  not,  in  common  prudence,  eet  off  for  Berlin  now.  Xapoleon  ii 
pnbably  already  in  Vienna.  Do  you  not  lore  the  Tyioleie  ?  Their  lead- 
en we  plebeiana. 

cxv. 

NiTTscBiD,  isdi  Julf.  ism. 

The  faculty  of  simple  endorance,  mere  paaiivity  under  the  press* 

nte  of  a  heavy  calamity,  this  beautiful  and  noble  power,  to  the  practice  and 
dsTolopment  ef  which  you  exhort  me,  is  unfortunately  more  foreign  to  my  . 
diipositioQ,  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  power  that  can  be  nourished  and 
■treugthened  by  exercise.  But  be  aasored  that  I  nhall  go  forward  toward 
the  futore,  not  only  undaunted,  but  for  the  present  consoled :  even  should 
we  be  summoned  to  Edni^berg  before  the  coiuwquencea  of  this  mischance 
luTC  had  time  to  derelop  themselves. 

Holtke  became  still  more  unwell  in  Hamburgh,  and  came  on  here  before 
us  very  much  indisposed.    To-day,  thank  Ood,  he  is  beginning  to  improTe. 

We  an  not  yet  properly  settled  down  here.  1  will  tell  you  in  my  next 
how  I  fet  on  with  my  studies,  toward  which  I  feel  a  strong  desire  attract- 
ing me,  but  which  are  now  rendrred  diffloult  from  long  disuse, 

I  hare  no  inolination  to  say  ranch  to  yon  about  the  dreadful  decision  of 
this  great  judgment- day  of  the  world.  You  know  as  much  about  it  ai  I 
do,  and  onr  sentiments  are  the  same.*  The  aacrifice  of  the  Tyrol  drove  me 
to  despair ;  but  I  was  nady  to  believe  it  at  the  flist  report,  it  was  ao  ex- 
actly like  him,  so  completely  in  acoordanee  with  his  system  of  dragging  his 
victims  throngh  the  dirt,  and  making  them  as  contemptible  as  possible ; 
just  as  the  boa  constrictor  cavers  his  prey  irith  bis  slirae,  to  swallow  it 
witii  the  gnater  ease.  But  it  ia  a  hard  task  to  leam  how  to  livs  quite 
witlwutliopsi  almost  harder  atill  to  see  tlie  luipes  that  had  reiivad,  enuhed  < 

*  This  latter  wotdd  refer  to  the  armistioa  of  Znajn,  ooBiUded  betwMi  Iha 
Ardideka  Chwlss  mat  Ifapoleeo,  m  tka  lift  of  Jnty. 
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to  the  imrUi  kfaln.  Okllicia,  even  Terrol  and  Coninak,  were  erMUkted. 
Komsna  had  a  wdl-diaciplined  srmjr  of  30,000  men.  Tba  aimiDs  in 
Eitremidara  were  united  ;  that  fro'm  Siciljr  had  moat  likely  already  landed 
Id  Catalonia,  the  great  eipedition  to  Bajonne  or  Biscaya  wai  docided  on. 
So  completely  did  salvation  hang  on  Cbe  turn  of  a  etrsw  1  This  is  the  time 
when  the  elect  are  proved;  he  who  has  endured  lo  the  end  will  have  a 
bright  ereninf  to  hit  life.  But  for  the  present — bapp;  are  those  who  bars 
never  withdrawn  themselves  too  far  Crom  the  calling  and  work,  which  can 
DOW  be  to  the  individual  his  only  consolation !  Such  feel  many  thin^ 
much  leas  acutely  than  he  who  hsa  irrevocably  bound  up  his  own  destiny 
with  political  life.  Happy,  too,  are  they  who  have  early  resigned  them- 
•elves  to  trouble;  and,  tike  you,  have  learnt  in  other  way*  and  (oimac 
timer,  to  bear  the  yoke  and  cross. 

In  other  respects  I  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  last  blow  has  not 
greatly  affected  my  health,  my  hopes  hnng  on  such  a  slender  thread.  The 
thought  of  the  wounded — al  the  inhabitanta  trampled  under  foot  by  their 
cooquerors^-oC  the  Tyrolese — is  more  than  the  haart  can  bear.  And  the 
aspect  of  the  fatare  for  all  of  ul,  who  are  now  parted,  and  shall  soon  be 
■till  more  widely  separated  from  each  other,  is  indeed  very  grave. 

It  is  very  beautiful  here  at  this  seaaon ;  but  it  is  the  ftiat  time  that  wa 
have  been  here  without  you,  and  O  how  we  miss  Harle  I 

CXVI. 

ITOTscBttr.  3i  Auguil,  1MW. 

Ton  will  ha  aniiotis  to  heat  from  us.  The  pressing  necessity  for  rest 
and  recreation,  which  you  have  too  often  traced  in  ray  looks,  may  assure 
you  that  Holtke's  society,  the  quiet  of  this  place,  and  the  pore  country  air, 
would  do  me  good.  Many  a  chord  that  baa  been  vibrating  with  sharp  and 
yet  sharpei  pain  fix  yean,  till  its  power  of  endurance  was  exhausted,  rests 
and  sliunbeTs  here,  where  there  is  neither  the  fever  of  constant  nimors  and 
news,  nor  the  consuming  pinioDH  of  intercourse  with  the  great  world  to 
torment  me.  I  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  myself  from  the  contem|da- 
tioo  of  things  for  which  there  is  no  consolation,  and  even  from  thinking 
seriously  about  oar  own  fate,  while  I  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the  mors 
remote  preaent,  into  the  narrower  circle  of  the  present  that  surrounds  me 
at  this  moment.  I  snoceed  in  reawaking  many  interests  that  bad  long 
lain  dormant,  many  of  my  half-forgotten  ideas ;  and  the  freab  breezy  air, 
the  eom-flelda,  the  woods,  the  meadows,  infuse  something  of  their  life  into 
me.  Though  I  am  stiU  frequently  unwell,  setdoM  in  good  spirits,  I  yetfeel 
that  I  am  mnch  better  tkere  in  the  open  air,  than  I  should  be  iu  a  town,  and 
that  a  return  of  health  and  cDJoyment  is  not  impossible. 

However,  I  fancy  that  for  the  present  I  shall  only  attain  to  a  negattvely 
better  state,  whioh  is  osttainly  in  comparison,  a  real  good,  but  is  far  from 
being  all  that  is  wanted,  and  will,  I  bar,  aearcelylong  outlive  the  externa) 
repose  which  ha*  prodooed  It.  1  have  hardly  aa  yet  attained,  even  for 
■ingle  moments,  U>  that  free  creative  meditatioD  on  voluntarily  chosea 
topics,  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  imagination,  in  which  alone  I  can  possess 
the  liill  measure,  and  eiijoy  the  satisbotion  of  all  my  faoultiea.  Is  it  thai 
I  strive  after  an  etemmt  which  is  not  natural  to  me  T  The  instinct  Uut 
in^la  me  toward  it,  can  sraieely  be  aa  illwdMi ;  I  shooM  sniely  And 
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latiifactioii  in  a  lowoi  spheTi,  if  that  irers  mj  Bppointad  plua.  But  mjr 
wiogi  ue  clipped,  my  limba  sn  bscuniB  ttiS  tot  wdnt  of  utw,  mj  raentkl 
lubiti  hkVB  grown  ligid,  my  will  icfuus  to  act,  is  awkWHil  or  he«dl«aa, 
while  my  mcciutomed  mode  of  life  impeli  the  couibc  of  my  thought!  in  ui 
opposite  diiection. 

Yoa  will  And  it  pudotikble,  though  not  oonducive  to  the  ftttminmcat  of 
my  objects,  th&t  the  pile  of  boolu  upon  my  tdble  is  eontinuBlly  increKsing. 
For  I  hkve  been  too  long  denied  the  gre&t  enjoyment  of  ■  libruy,  not  to 
feel  manifold  temptitions  to  revel  in  it  now;  uid  this,  too,  hu  in  aoms 
lespectB  its  idvmntftgrs.  Only  in  this  w^y,  by  ittiking  &  hundred  chords 
thiC  have  l»in  silent  for  yesice,  will  my  memory  revive  agun,  sod  without 
this  revival,  miny  things  would  before  long  h»Te  been  irrecoveriibiy  lost  to 
me,  which  have  now  so  faint  an  existence  in  my  mind,  that  I  am  unable 
to  call  them  up  by  a  eimplo  eflbrt  of  the  will.  I  even  find  it  necessary  to 
leaiii  afresh  by  practice  how  ta  read  and  inveetigata  an  learned  aubieeta, 
and  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  I  cut  accumulate  materials,  if  I  should 
over  be  ao  tottunate  u  to  produce  any  tiling. 

1  have  b«en  collecling  contribationi  to  the  mbject  of  my  old  studies, 
from  Diouysius  of  HalicamaHus,  and  pursuing  the  track  of  proof  tor  my 
OOQviclion,  that  in  very  early  times  a  mutual  acquaintance  and  traffio 
•ubsisted  between  Biorae  and  Greece :  he  has  also  givnn  ma  some  help* 
toward  a  survey  of  the  primitive  races  of  wealera  Europe.  I  have  lilts- 
wise  read,  with  great  admiration  and  respect  (and  are  not  these  feelings 
among  our  most  invigorating  enjoyments  ?)  some  of  Mirabesu's  papers  on 
flnauce,  which  1  had  long  been  seeking  in  vsin  to  procure.  They  have 
nminded  me  of  some  of  the  faults  I  have  myself  committal,  which  1  long 
■ince  recogniied,  and  might  hare  avoided,  had  I  been  earlier  acquainted 
with  his  doctrines  i  but  not  less  of  the  egiegiooa  blunders  of  others,  before 
whose  eyea  this  light  wsa  kindled,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  mature 
(nough  to  have  prafltod  by  it,  and  whose  infaRiati«i  was  such  that  they 
dose  rather  to  grope  in  darkness  I  And  this,  then,  is  the  vaunted  or 
imagined  use  of  even  great  wriUn  1  His  fatherlsad  wia  deaf  to  him,  and 
plunged  into  the  abyss,  which  he  had  pointed  out  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  warning  of  example  as  well  as  of  truth  wan  lost  on  other  nilers  I 

I  am  reading  the  very  remarkable  physico-pbiloaopkieal  writings  of 
Baader,  which  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  wildest  mysticism,  and  in 
general  are  undoubtedly  as  mischievous  u  they  are  effete,  by  reason  of 
their  obscurity.  For  indubitable  u  it  must  be  to  any  one,  who  can  not 
satisfy  himself  with  definitioos  and  Mplanatiooi,  which  are  DOthlng  betl«r 
than  reasoning  in  a  cirol^  that  there  exists  a  wisdom  and  a  truth  above 
the  sphere  of  our  soieueet,  a  wisdom  and  truth  which  bear  the  ssme  rela- 
tion to  them  as  the  living  creature  does  to  its  delineation,  yet  we  an  none 
the  leas  incapable  of  divining  trath  without  these  ecictioet ;  and  the  trssa- 
ient  foracastings  and  glimpses,  whioh  present  tlMmsalres  to  us  at  times, 
have  their  truth  and  deeper  significaoce  only  in  and  th4nugh  the  steady, 
Intelligcot  keeping  in  view  of  the  boundaries  of  scienee  ;  apart  Ilom  soienos 
they  beoome  day-dreanu  and  castles  in  the  air.  To  excite  an  interest  in 
these  presentimenta  before  the  need  of  them  is  felt,  or  tlie  capacity  of  call- 
ing them  up  exijrts,  is  a  dangerous  gift,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  rack 
Tiaws  ahould  b«  revsalad  in  myMuies  te  the  iiutialad,  and  to  m«e  bsaid— 
Just  aa  with  vitwi  n««dlng  fnninm  and  a 
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httt  ii  ramote  Indeed  trnm  the  tctnft),  >nd  fet  it  doM  not  follow  that  the 
kttflr  ii  iltogcther  iDxlmukible  Tor  the  time  being-,  or  tbkt  the  former  U 
CBpsble  of  being  put  in  practice.  Neverlbflees,  I  recommend  the»e  tre»- 
tiaea  to  yoii,  that  is,  all  those  which  do  not  form  pert  of  the  ■yitem  of 
natural  philoKiphy,  which  appean  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  ad. 
Tanturona  and  Aiiiy ;  particularly  all  reepeeting  mbjeeti  whoae  elucidation 
ean  be  aniited  by  profound  meditation,  elevation  of  feeling,  Marching 
obfervatioa,  and  a  pure  and  warm  heart ;  for  all  theae  my  myatie  poMeiaea. 
I  read  Horace  alao  daily ;  he  i>  my  conitant  companion,  and  dearer  to  m« 


CXVII. 

HaHBURoa,  Klk  Avgml,  leot. 

On  the  oppoeita  eida  I  wiste  yon,  in  the  fint  glow  of  my  feelinga,  the 
detalle  of  intelUgoace  that  will  not  leave  you  unmoved,  for  it  relates 
deeda  to  which  our  age  wai  a  itranger,  and  a  reiult  which,  Qp  to  ihii 
time,  had  been  dented  to  the  nobleat  enterpiitei,* 

Whether  this  ray  of  light  will  reach  gecnu  which  only  awaited  warmth 
to  bunt  forth  into  life,  in  another  queetion.  For  my  own  part,  I  be^  to 
oherieh  the  encouraging  belief  that  many  hearte  have  grown  purer  and 
atroDger,  through  danger  and  iiiffering,  and  that  on  all  ■idea  there  livet  a 
■pirit,  thoDgh  straitened  and  repreened,  whoie  power  mnit  increase,  and 
prodoce  eomething  far  better  than  that  dull,  comfortable  existence,  which 
9'  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  thirty  years  ago.  Tt  was  from  the  insof- 
flciency  of  Uiis,  that  the  aimleai  atriving  after  something  beyond  arose, 
which,  combined  with  the  universal  elfeminaey,  led  to  the  miserable  re- 
sults which  be  describes  as  conatituting  our  later  condition,  and  which  we 
have  all  experienced.  If  God  would  take  pity  on  ua,  I  almost  believe  we 
might,  though  with  bitter  grief  and  pain,  attain  to  something  much  better 
than  that  former  state.  We  are  indeed  standing  at  the  parting  of  two 
roads,  where  the  most  probable  among  the  many  poaaible  contingencies  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  endure  the  double  sorrow  of  seeing  this  flame,  which 
has  been  secretly  growing  more  and  mors  intense,  extinguished  by  opprea. 
aion.  Much  indeed  wonld  still  remun  to  us  in  the  very  consciousness  of 
our  less,  and  in  this  instance  I  entreat  you  not  to  listen  to  the  voioe  of 
your  heart,  but  to  strive  against  that  tendency  of  your  mind  to  analysis, 
in  which  you  have  more  than  once  Bought  consolation,  when  we  have 
been  convening  about  the  misery  of  our  times,  present  and  future.  The 
value  of  sver7  earthly  good  and  happiness  may  indeed  be  explained  away 
by  reasoning,  just  because  what  makes  it  good  and  lovely  is  not  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  region  of  ideas,  and  can  not  be  founded  on  ideas  alone; 
but  unless  yon  can  completely  transfer  yourself  into  Elinger'st  cold  intel- 
lect, it  seems  to  me,  that  even  in  the  clearest  mind  this  must  introduce  a 
false  atsto  of  feeling,  which  may  indeed  suBice  for  present  comfort,  but  is 

■  The  succsasss  of  the  Tyralese.  who  hsd  in  July  soceeaded  in  eonplelely 
eiinfalisliiug  their  independence,  and  were  at  Ibii  time  goramed  by  the  peaaant 

t  A  poet  of  Che  last  and  present  century.  In  his  earlier  prodnotions  the  pas- 
siousreijriiDpreniec  in  later  yesn  s  kind  of  reaction  took  plsoe,  and  he  placed 
stem  decision  of  character  and  moral  eoeiw  above  all  thing..  The  atmgiilea 
and  ditBcoIties  oTbia  own  life  bad  impsrted.  moreover,  a  degree  of  bitteTOSSi  to 
hisjodgmsolofetksn  and  of  tfaa  wsnd  in  generaL  ' 
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not  good  in  il«lf-  Foigiva  me  thu  wuniog  1  It  u  the  ooly  one  wbteh  I 
think  you  ra»y  nsed,  on  »ocount  of  youi  propenaity  to  solve  erery  thing  by 
Taauning.  Pmhapt,  too,  I  waiu  you  b«&iue  1  envy  you  this  Uculty, 
though  I  would  not  wish  to  make  lue  of  it. 

In  thii  CUD,  1  would  fain  ■(«  you  faaoome  the  adYocate  among  your 
tieada  of  that  which  aa  yet  Karcely  begins  to  stir  in  the  lioeom  of  night, 
but  whoae  eiiateuce  ii  certain,  fur  they  we  fai  too  much  inclined  to  looii 
toi  and  to  iwe  Bailvatiou  ID  the  dead  lelnaine  of  the  past.  Let  tbeni  not 
(I  lefei  paiticularly  to  L.  Stolberg)  regaid  what  atill  aiiiti  on  the  BOrface 
of  things,  and  is  the  tottering  wreck  of  an  age  gone  by,  as  tba  only  poa- 
■easion  left  to  ub.  Let  them  reflect  that  it  is  not  the  Known,  in  what 
remains,  that  can  proflt  u«  ;  Uiat  this  is  overy  where  simply  injurious  ;  but 
tha  hidden  thinga  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  and  are  here  and  there 
ibrcibly  breaking  their  nrayj  that  a  single  spontaneous  itirtiug  is  worth 
mora  than  a  thousand  oscillating  moremeuts  of  wom-oot  and  decrepit 
(arms.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  we  should  see  the  days  of  Uorgar- 
tan  andNaefel  once  more?  Who  can  deny  that  the  Tyroloae  have  stepped 
£rom  childhood  into  manhood  since  1790-7-9,  1800,  1B05?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  apiric  of  the  Spaniards,  the  niartyr-apirit  of  the  Holy  Father, 
his  anathema  pronounced  at  the  high  altar  in  the  midat  of  the  French 
•oldiety,  have  elevated  the  hearta  of  the  Tyrolese^  that  their  example  will 
raact  upon  the  Spaniards,  teaching  them  to  disregard  the  prejudices  of 
birth,  and  rewarding  them  for  their  suffering*?  For  they  can  not  but 
feel  that  they  themselves  have  sown  this  seed-corn,  llare  you  beard  the 
^(blloiving?  When  Lanaes'  adjutant  came  to  Sjuagaua  to  summon  tha 
city  to  aurrender,  he  found  the  asaenibled  junta  in  the  act  of  going  to  the 
oathedral,  whither  the  president  requested  him  to  follow  thetn.  Two 
thousand  armed  men  marched  in  military  order  into  the  church,  and  the 
anvoy  saked  the  president  what  it  meant.  ''  Give  the  marahal  thia  an- 
swer to  hia  summons,"  replied  he,  "  that  these  are  the  seatinela  an  duty 
tCMlay,  who  have  come  to  hear  maas  to  prepare  themselvea  for  death : 
this  is  done  every  day."  Were  but  the  right  impulse  given  from  above, 
Wa  should  see  great  things  likewise  among  other  nationa,  In  every  nation, 
■ecording  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity  for  greatness. 

I  go  to  Prussia  with  a  heavy  heart.  Beiides,  1  dread  the  exhausting 
effects  of  tha  journey,  from  which  1  shall  have  no  time  to  rest,  but  must 
enter  forthwith  upon  business  that  will  be  troublesome  and  punful  in 
many  ways;  1  dread  the  distressing  scenes  on  the  road,  and  the  effect  of 
out  stay  in  Kiinigaberg,  and  the  climate  there  upon  my  health.  But  there 
ii  no  help  for  it. 

I  must  have  left  unsaid  much  that  I  had  wishod  to  say  to  you.  I  wa*  in- 
troduced to  Villera  yeateiday ;  we  met  on  both  sides  with  a  favorable  prepoa- 
■BHion.      He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  truly  intellectual  and  upright  man 

CXVIII. 

KoMoiBiRO,  El>(  Scpiembtr,  1809. 
Ton  can  not  have  looked  more  e^erly  for  tidings  from  us  than  we  have 
baen  wishing  to  write  to  you  since  our  departure  from  Berlin.      But  during 

tha  journey  it  waa  not  pos.ible  to  write;  we  traveled  too  quickly 

We  took  the  route  through  Frankfort,  Ixindsberg,  and  straight  across 
W««t  Prussia  to  Mariemratdar.     From  the  frontien  of  Neumark  to  Oa 
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Tiitula  tha  old  Paluh  bubsriam  reipu  over  thii  tciiitoiy,  which  hu 
•CKCeljr  aver,  until  lately,  been  trodtlea  by  the  Soot  of  k  ■tnngei'.  On  the 
Bioniberf  road  evaiy  thing  hul  khakdy  uiuined  ■  Geiinui  upeot.  Here, 
ttea  in  the  Bockllej  towni,  you  Kucely  Me  uy  thing  but  Wklli  of  pluik* 
with  gaping  chinks,  ud  roofi  thatched  with  bnubwood ;  a  look  of  wretch. 
r^^"**"  which  ia  not  the  oSapring  of  poverty  alone,  but  of  habitual  contend 
ment  with  a  low  aniiaal  condition.  Tha  lame  mode  of  life  prevail!  alao 
among  the  Gennam,  by  whom  I  found,  to  my  BuipTiHi,  the  whole  traet  aa 
fx  M  Comtz  inhabited.  £  vea  the  rjiuichea  are  aa  wretched  aa  the  dwell- 
log-hooaea.  Tha  eoil  is  indeed,  alao,  veiy  bad ;  many  of  the  fielda  only 
produce  the  double  af  what  ia  aown;  and  the  whole  region  reminda  one  of 
the  wildest  parte  of  North  Ajneiica,  for  the  thinly  aeattered  villagea,  with 
tha  Salda  belonging  to  them,  are  only  apota  of  cleaied  laud  in  the  vaat 
foieat  Btlll  inhabited  by  the  woItsi  and  wiM  boan.  The  aapact  of  the 
country  impTovea  immediately  on  ocoaaing  the  boundariea  of  Weat  Fruaaia^ 
at  the  point  where  the  rule  of  tha  Tcutouic  luughta  iutrodaaed,  four  caotM- 
riea  ago,  a  culture  which  the  Poliah  away  haa  nevei  been  able  entirely  to 
efface.  The  wildemeaa  1  have  mentioned  belonga  to  the  valiey  of  the  Netc. 
At  Nauanburg,  and  still  more  at  Uarlenburg,  oui  admiration  waa  exoitad 
by  the  leniaiiu  of  tha  monumenti  of  thoaa  extiaoidicaiy  mm,  which  an 
'Roman  in  their  grandaur  ^  the  churches,  anc^  at  tha  latter  place,  the  oaatia 
of  tha  Grand  Haater  of  the  order,  are  thtf  d'auvra  of  the  moat  beautiful 
Gothic  architecture.  In  tbia  place  we  also  aaw  the  tomba  of  thaae  great 
men,  and  the  barbarism  of  tha  late  niaatera  of  the  country,  who  have  turned 
tha  principal  building  of  the  caatle  into  a  magaune.  Ai  we  approaohud 
Harienweider,  we  law  the  beautiful  levela — there,  no  fena,  but  an  aocomn- 
lation  of  rich  light  aoil — a  succesaioa  of  contiguoua  otchaidi.  Here,  the 
frequent  lacurtenoa  of  newly-repaired  houses  and  fencea  showed  that  the 
ravagea  of  war  had  been  great,  but  energy  and  industry  had  already  la- 
■toted  the  former  appearance  of  things.  In  the  moch  more  fertile  lerela 
of  Maiianbnig,  also,  the  small  nnmber  of  cattle  was  the  only  trace  left  of 
devastation.  But  on  thia  tide  Elbing,  the  general  miaeiy  waa  but  too 
viaible ;  not  so  much  in  the  remains  of  ruined  houses,  or  wide  tract!  of 
land  left  imtilled— of  these  I  only  aaw  a  few  unequivocal  instancea,  but  by 
much  mora  frightful  tokaia,  the  tattered  gaimenta  and  famiahad  look  of  tlta 
inhabitanta,  the  wretched  huta  that  numbers  bad  erected  by  the  roadside, 
and  from  which  they  came  forth  aa  we  passed,  with  looks  that  bespoke 
their  miaery,  though  they  did  not  complain,  but  thanked  ua  eagerly  for  tha 
alma  we  gave  them.  By  universal  testimony,  they  are  a  very  good  set  of 
people  here.  Wa  found  among  our  friends  at  Brauoaberg  the  cheerfulnesa 
which  ia  inspired  by  great  activity,  and  much  rejoicing  over  the  new  ooc- 
poration — Stein's  work,  from  whom  all  the  towns  have  received  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  constitution,  the  worth  of  which  ia  best  appraoiatad  by 
the  citiaeni  of  a  town  like  this,  which  waa  a  free  town  up  to  177S.  Our 
venerable  (Hand,  Oestraicb,  waa  chosen  president  by  his  letlow-citizens,  and 
elected  by  his  native  town  and  all  the  town*  in  Ermland,  as  their  lapra- 
lentativa  in  the  Diet — ■  reward  for  his  many  years'  faithful  and  active 
service  which  is  with  justice  dear  to  him.  I  shall  send  you  some  oopiei 
of  his  simple  and  beautiful  qieech  for  the  BieventlowB,  ke.,  that  you  may 
all  becoms  better  acquainted  with  the  noble  character  of  a  man  whom  we 
••teem  so  highly,  and  who  haa  baan  the  diitributor  of  your  alms.     It  ooo- 
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tain*,  •!■<>,  k  *«7  locid  axplBnatioD  of  this  new  inttitution — tha  anlf  jdan 
that  hu  bmn  carried  Into  eieeution,  out  of  a  unirenal  ■jntsm  of  tne  ad- 
miiiutration  which  haa  bean  fnutratsd.  In  thcM  parte,  all  cluMS  af«  ei. 
•rting  themseive*  to  repair  the  raYagtf  oC  war.  Heiligenbeil,  too,  with  its 
■aburb,  ii,  for  the  moat  part,  rebuilt;  but  it  ii  quite  otheiwiae  in  iha  more 
remote  diitricti  higher  up  the  Faiaarge.  There,  whole  villagei,  and 
nomemui  faim-hoDiei  (which  ace  here  Kenerallr  built  rerj  bad!;',  eTen  on 
Doblemcn'a  estatei),  have  entirety  diiappeared ;  and  in  manjr  which  are 
■till  partly  itandiag,  the  population  hu  beea  almoit  or  altogether  eiterm- 
loated  by  pillage,  hunger,  and  pestilence.  In  one  of  thesa  villagea,  thers 
i>  only  one  girl  left  out  of  the  whole  papulation.  The  towni,  portion!  of 
which  an  in  aihei,  an  in  an  eqnally  deaerted.itate,  and  all  the  inhabitanti 
of  thin  part  of  the  country  are  plunged  into  lilce  poverty.  It  is  generally  aa- 
tioipatsd  tliat  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietbn  will  become  banlcrupt,  and 
that  property  will  entirety  change  bandj;  a  great  calamity,  becauae  thoaa 
who  grow  rich  in  times  of  war  and  misery,  are  nearly  always  the  wont 
members  of  society.  The  people  do  not  derive  much  help  from  the  abundant 
hamst,  because  pricM  are  >o  low,  and  the  freights  for  export  no  enonnously 
high.  One  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  Associatiou  for  the  Good  of  the 
Faople  which  have  iprung  no  within  the  last  yen'.  They  are  composed 
at  all  classes,  and  their  object  la  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  by  uniting 
ttMdi  efloits  to  improve  all  hitherto  neglected  sources  of  wealth.  Where 
this  ii  cattied  ont  in  snch  a  tplrit  as  at  Brannsberg,  it  certainly  deserves 
■UpraiK. 

1  should  have  moeh  to  say  to  yon  about  ourselves,  if  I  could  trust  tha 
post.  Aa  it  is,  I  can  only  say  this  much,  that  the  outward  position  of  tlie 
State  la  discouraging,  and  its  internal  conditioa  any  thing  but  admirable. 

1  find  nothing  decided  respecting  my  appointment.  Violent  par^-spirit 
divides  my  most  intimate  acquaintance.  Some  are  impelled,  by  their  te- 
MBtmeht  at  Stein's  oonduet,  to  utter  bitter  invectives  against  him  which 
eat  me  to  the  heart.  It  is  absolutely  Impoasible  to  arrive  at  any  well- 
feunded  conviction  respecting  the  grounds  of  these  charges  agaiiut  Stain, 
■od  equally  so  to  get  a  reliable  account  of  the  last  momenta  of  hii  oiScial 
Ufa,  and  the  ooeurreDces  that  led  immediately  to  the  &tal  result.  Even 
men  of  the  greatest  veradly  make  statements  which  are  entirel/  irreconcil- 
able with  each  other,  in  many  separate  patticnlats 

OXIX. 

Komasaiita,  au%  Stpttmttr,  iso». 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Niitschau,  that,  in  spite  of  Milly'a  unbelief;  I  was 
determined  this  time  to  have  faith.  The  result  has  not  juatiflad  my  hopes. 
I  have  had  a  notable  proof  that  respect  and  attachment,  even  when  they 
•re  accompanied  by  a  kind  heart,  and,  through  long  intercooise,  have 
assumed  the  color  of  friendship,  afford  a  weak  pledge  for  actions,  if  their 
poeseaeor  ia  nut  free  from  selfishness.  However,  I  should  probijily  soon 
snoceed  in  opening  for  myself  a  fair  career  ot  mental  activity  in  this  place 
If  tolerable  apartments  were  to  be  obtained.  Besides  thin,  I  feel  very 
seiiously,  and  even  depresaingly,  the  effeola  of  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  my  life  has  been  constantly  unsettled,  and  my  movements  deternuned 
by  others.  Such  a  life  haa  no  inward  vitality ;  it  is  like  a  flower  plDCked 
horn  its  paraot  stem — it  fades,  nd  Isavcs  no  seed  beUiKl. 
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1  And  trrarj  tidng  hen  nmoh  whkt  I  had  expected  fran  mj  forfner  ex* 
parieuM.  One  itj  slips  ■wsy  ftftei  *natt]<T,  «ithout  lesTiag  mny  tr«c«  of 
ila  eiiitance;  there  ii  no  euneitnni,  no  iteuly  Foatemplktion  :  it  is  like 
the  lite  of  k  worldling,  who  ia  wwting  in  »  con«umptian,  expecting  dekth 
and  a  feuful  eternity,  uid  yet  ahcinlu  from  the  pain  of  turning  hii  thoughti 
upon  hinuelf.  Thie  univereal  lone  of  fueling  (some  eiceptioni  of  coune 
there  are)  ij  to  me  the  moet  ehockiag  pouible,  and  it  givei  me  an  indeicrib- 
able  feeling  ot  oppieuion  to  lee  it  prevailing  all  around  me.  By  the  aide 
of  this,  it  is  fhghtful  to  perceire  the  general  self-complacency,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  that  erery  thing  poeiible  and  needful  ia  being  dona^  that 
any  thing  more  would  produce  aiil. 

Humboldt,  the  king  of  letteia,  I  have  only  leen  once  aa  yet.  Hia  ra^ 
eeption  of  me  was  most  friendly.  1  had  expected  indeed  to  derive  much  in- 
struction from  his  conversation.      He  aaked  very  kindly  after  Holtke. 

There  ia  much  that  is  rery  beantiful  about  Pantheism,  in  the  wider  sania 
of  the  term,  to  be  lilund  in  Schelling'a  philDSOphical  writings,  in  his  Ee> 
•eaiehea  into  Freedom.*  In  reading  this  treatise  1  can  perfectly  eater  into 
bia  system,  but  to  mould  mf  own  mind  into  it,  would  be  quite  impassible. 
Besides,  I  ahndder  at  the  prenunptuoua  attempt  to  scale  heaven,  by  pilinf 
mountains  m  momtoins,  moch  as  1  delight  in  the  widespread  prospect 
from  their  heifhts.  lUa  treatise  deeervee  to  be  widely  resd  ;  it  is  clearly 
written,  and  fiill  of  tbought.  Its  defects  are  those  iniepaiable  from  the 
nature  of  the  rash  and  fruitless  attrmpMb  set  limits  to  the  Infinite.  Still 
I  have  (elt  myself,  for  some  time  paat,  more  atrongly  attracted  than  ever  1 
waa  before  to  the  search  after  the  Real,  the  Living,  and  on  this  account  I 
havB  enjoyed  raadini;  it.  In  many  parts  I  have  recogniied,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  inmost  convictions  of  my  brightest  hours.  But  I  oan  not 
ascend  to  the  summit  o(  bia  philosophy  upon  bia  ladder,  nor  fly  upon  the 
winga  of  othara.  Tbsre  are  some  strong,  and  almost  bitter  expremiona 
attacking  Sohlegel'a  "Eeviaw  of  Stolbeig'a  Church  Uiatory,"  vrhich  I  alto 
think  an  nnsatiabctory  performance,  though,  on  other  grounds,  I  can  by  nv 
means  reconcile  myadf  to  this  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament, 
which  ia  in  aoeh  direct  oppoaitiDD  to  my  feeling  of  historical  criticism,  that 
it  U  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  faith.  If  Lord  Chatham's 
letters  to  hia  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  fall  in  your  way,  read  them ;  you  will 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  contemplating  the  picture  they  afloid  of  paternal 
tenderness,  and  the  urbanity  of  a  truly  great  man.  Have  you  read  Goethe'a 
"Bsnvenuto  Celhni?"  Tbou^  I  found  fault  with  you  for  setting  too  high 
a  value  upon  mete  power,  or  cherishing  an  overweening  pretlilectiou  for  it, 
(I  may,  however,  have  been  unjust  toward  yon  on  this  point},  this  man  will 
interast  us  both  equally.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
artist's  great  era  than  in  this  biography,  and  with  mournful  feelings  do  you 
watch  it  fading  away  with  the  hero,  and  see  him  outlive  it.  There  an 
e9axse,  and  worse  than  coarse  passages  in  lbs  book,  but  you  will  easily 
avoid  tham  by  referring  to  the  table  of  contents. 

I  have  found  >  (MIow-admirer  of  the  Faust,  in  Frinoe  Eadiiwill,  and 
his  admiration  does  not  remain  as  barren  as  mine.  He  has  set  to  music 
all  the  paaaages  adapted  tot  singing ;  but  though  the  music  is  very  touch- 
ing,  I  can  not  be  penuaded  that  Gretchen's  song  at  her  spinning-wheel  is 

*  Philosopbical  Bsseatcbes  lata  the  Essence  of  Human  Freedom  {  pabUshad 
in  klay,  IBM. 
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a  niitable  mbject  for  »  high  style  of  oonipaution  ;  that  ii  to  tvf,  I  ahoold 
ptefer  loraething  ntningjj'  eimple.      I  un  qu)t«  delighted  with  hi*  d«li< 

know  whethet  Villein  really,  bonijid*,  undenitftnds  and  likea  tb«  FftuM? 
Vuiderbourg  hu  written  •oroa  gie«t  ncMnonw  about  it. 

In  thii  unprecedented  itata  of  the  world,  individual  charactfli  asaumes 
a  gn^Ua  dittioctneaa  of  outline  than  in  any  preYioiu  age,  and  a  tew  ex- 
hibit a  liniuieH,  deciiion,  and  tuithfulueas,  Buch  aa  was,  paihapa,  lanly 
to  be  met  with  in  fonuer  timea. 

I  havfl  been  Btndyiag  Davy's  "  Chemical  Discoveriea"  with  great  ioter- 
«*t.  They  open  to  us  a  hitherto  cloaed  aanctuaiy.  Hy  only  fsai  ii,  that 
men  will  again  content  thsnueWes  with  atanding  at  the  door- 

cxx. 

K6iiioiKRa.  Ulk  DteemhtT.  IWM. 

In  our  lait  we  aaid  it  wai  not  likely  you  would  receive  another  letter 
fnm  lit  dated  from  this  place ;  but  I  will  nut  so  far  yield  to  the  preaiura 
tX  businesi  and  intemptioni,  ai  to  leave,  without  bidding  you  yet  another 
farewell.  Hy  old  impulse  to  conununicate  to  you  without  delay  every 
tiling  of  consequeace  that  ooncema  us,  will  not  let  ma  wait  a  day  before  tell- 
ing you  that  this  morning  my  fate  has  been  decided,  u  I  have  received  my 
■ppointment  aa  Privy  Councilor  o[  State,  and  head  of  the  section  for  the 
man^emeut  of  the  National  Debt  and  llonetary  Institutions,  in  conjunc- 
tJOQ  with  L'Abbaye.  This  double  appointment  ia  an  anomaly  committed 
at  my  request,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  injurious  division  of  the  public 
basinew,  and  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  mortiflcatian,  which  an  old 
and  deaerving  servant  of  the  state  might  otharwiaa  possibly  feel.  I  le- 
ouve  no  incioaae  of  salary,  becauao  1  think  it  a  sin  at  the  present  moment 
to  accept  more  than  I  absolutely  require,  ^ougb  all  my  oolleaguea  have 
had  their  salaries  raised  2000  dollars  per  annuin.  Since,  however,  there 
will  DOW  be  many  Cresh  aoumes  of  aipenae  and  new  taxes,  I  shall  really 
be  wane  paid  for  my  tervicei  than  I  was  three  years  ago ;  and  therefbra 
■hall  accept  with  all  the  better  consoienca,  an  oiGaial  residence  now  stand- 
ing empty,  which,  moreover,  H.  Von  Stain  had  three  jtvn  ago  destined 
G>r  my  use,  tt^ether  wiUi  an  addition  to  my  salary  of  1000  dollars,  which 
I  have  never  applied  for,  and  now  resign  entirely,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  by  making  use  of  Uie  interest  of  our  oapital. 

I  hare  been  persuaded  Ibr  some  time,  that  this  would  be  the  issue  of 
B^airs  with  us,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  a  proposal  made  to 
ms,  by  ths  Carlsruhe  cabinet  to  enter  their  service  aa  vice-preeideot,  with 
the  answer  that  I  expected  shortly  to  receive  a  permanent  appointment, 
and  only  in  the  opposite  case  could  I,  or  would  1,  entertain  the  idea  of 
leaving  this  country.  The  picture  of  the  beautiful  country,  tbe  tonthem 
olimate,  and  the  milder  air,  is  not  without  its  charms  to  ma;  but  I  long  fot 
a  permanent  ponition  and  occupations,  and  for  rest ;  and  I  am  attached 
to  this  government  and  nation,  by  tbe  bonds  of  common  sentiments  and 
oomraon  sufferings,  I  should  have  felt  myself  a  foreigner  there  ;  ss  I  shall 
do,  perhaps,  in  Berlin  ;  for  as  yet  I  only  feel  at  home  in  the  land  of  my 
youth.  1  feel  at  this  moment,  when  all  is  decided,  as  a  bride  might  feel, 
who  had  given  hsr  hand  away  on  wall-conaidered  rsaaont. 

WlH  you  balisve— I  know  you  will — that  the  outward  show  ef  th*  port 
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1  h>T«  jwt  noatnd  li»  not  Ibc  a  n 

tul  ikftt  I  HD  IrM  liom  thit  mmbition,  wliich  isceived  ita  hmteful  d 
IMni  the  pienumed  exift«nee  of  »  bad  motiva — bat  not  bom  th^t  which 
■|ffiag*  bom  the  feeling  mnd  coniciouineu  ot  »,  TociitiOD  to  u:tioD  uid 
power  i  this  no  oae  ceo  ceiuiue.  I  eommiMikte  the  nation,  and  1  feel  k 
salhag  to  alleviata  it*  miaeiy,  even  il  iti  greatMt  evili  admit  of  no  ram- 
•d^.  The  abject  of  my  wiahea  and  plana  ia  to  aave  the  poor  atate-ctedit- 
oiB  (who  are  in  the  gnateat  eitremitjr  and  have  teceired  no  intereat  for 
yeanj,  without  the  Dcceaaity  of  impoaiiig  Ireeb  burdena  upos  the  nation ; 
to  a>.tiify  the  moat  aacred  claima  of  thouaanda  of  ■ufferen ;  to  regulate  the 
provinoiaJ  debtj,  ao  a*  to  relieve  the  pool  iohabitactB ;  and  to  Bare  the 
landed  pioprietora.  I  triiat  that  the  rstoration  of  the  paper  cunetiey  to 
its  full  Talae  will  be  the  result  of  one  of  the  plana  I  have  drawn  up.  Out- 
ward events  may  frustrate  these  UBdertsJungs  at  their  lery  commencement! 
the  difficulties  which  theii  details  present  to  myaelf,  I  feel  that  I  am  strong 
<BUHi|h  to  conquei,  for  the  iiopartaace  of  their  object  inapirea  ener|7  and 
power ;  no  one  can  lay  any  thing  to  my  charge,  and  a  definite  Tocation 
is  %  fiilcnun  by  which  your  terer  can  raise  any  weight.  And  even  if  you 
anterpiisa  only  sueceeds  to  a  oertain  extent,  ao  long  sa  yon  can  not  aUtib- 
ute  its  partial  failure  to  your  own  indolsnoe,  you  have  »  sweet  rewaid — 
you  sleep  in  peace  and  yoiu  heart  is  at  rest,  even  amid  bitter  diiappoint- 
menta  and  irreparable  loasea.  If  I  were  to  talk  in  this  atyle  to  others,  it 
might  be  called  boastful  and  osteatatioua  ;  it  is  not  ao  to  you,  with  whom 
I  am  uaed  to  talh  as  with  my  DWa  heart. 

We  begin  our  joumey  to-morrow  by  way  of  Pillau  and  Dantik;  the  best 
route  there  is,  though  it  is  bad  enough 

CXXL 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

STXTTiit,  Md  Dectmhir,  law. 

I  h»d  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  no  post,  in  which  the  exeaa- 

tion  of  my  plaiu  woukd  have  been  oomjoitted  into  other  hands,  tbr  1  know 
that  theae  plan*  an  salutary,  and  I  feel  an  unequivocal  voeatiaa  to  ren- 
der help  to  thi*  suSering  nation.  The  administrstiMk  of  Ananoa  is  not  a 
science  that  can  be  learot  by  studying  a  ayatem ;  it  is  in  reality  an  art. 
Many  of  its  rules  can  not  be  reduced  to  the  principles  of  a  system,  even  in 
the  liaods  of  those  who  have  the  cIe§reBt  practical  acquaintance  with  them ; 
beudes,  tkeie  are  a  handled  arts  and  knacks  connected  with  ita  manage- 
ntenl^  which  one  can  only  find  out  for  oneself  by  actual  experiment,  and 
long  prs«tiaa.  I  am  oonacious  of  posaessing  this  art,  and  venture  to  aay, 
moreover,  tb*t  I  know  very  few  who  are  more  than  bunglers  in  it.  It 
wonld  be  bad,  indeed,  if  I  did  not  poasese  it,  seeing  that  its  acquisition  has 
ooM  me  the  bwt  years  sod  the  true  vocation  of  my  life.  While  I  was  in 
CoptDhageo,  iivleed,  I  only  practiced  it  as  an  apprentice ;  still,  I  shall  al- 
ways reproach  myself  that,  through  my  waaknea*  and  deaiie  to  oblige,  the 
views  which  1  aaw  to  be  oonsct  were  not  carried  into  effect.  It  does  not 
,  silence  my  conscience  on  this  point,  that  the  structure  I  wished  to  rear  was 
overthrown  by  terrible  convulsions,  when  it  bad  scarcely  risen  above  the 
ground ;  for,  with  really  wise  instilutioni,  even  when  their  general  labrie 
ia  ahatterad  by  aalaml^,  Mms  dst>ch«l  results  remain  j  ao  attentiTe  ob. 
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■arm  ■»■  entj  vb«N  ajoimd  him,  eran  in  OMnBon  thiaRi,  fraeta  of  tba 
dMiU  Hid  »ctioii»  of  iDDf-pMt  oentnri™.  The  lut  f«w  jemim,  ]xitwia«— 
wsuy,  bitter  faus  to  me,  dnhng  wbich  I  h*Te  oon*Untlj  remoTed  further 
•ad  further  from  mjr  eirlier  aphere — h«Te  not  been  loot  u  recpeota  my 
progreu  in  knowledge  of  thi>  kind ;  but  ao  much  tht  more  bindinf  ii  the 
duty  of  putting  in  practiee  irhkt  I  huTC  leunt,  a>peai>ll]r  coDudniDg  tha 
Brgmof  of  the  preaent  diiCiew,  in  wbidi  eTery  aUariation  ii  »  blsgeia|;. 
'What  ia  there  left,  too.  Cor  myiell,  but  to  act  lo  u  to  have  the  comlnt  af 
tlUi  oonKiomnew,  linoa  my  farcrite  atudiea  and  faTorite  ideaa  are  loat 
and  gone  ? 

[After  giving  an  acoonnt  of  Ml  oolleagna,  L'Abbaye,  and  azplaining 
thoir  relative  poaition,  he  prDoaedi  ■«  foUuwi :] 

My  Brat  bniineM  now,  i*  to  nuilc  ont  and  divide  onr  reepeetive  depart- 
ment!. In  gennsl,  my  departntent  inaladei  tha  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  home  and  foreign,  the  bank-notet  or  tieainry-bondi,  tha  flnaa- 
dal  airangementi  retpectlng  the  alienation  of  the  crown  land*,  the  invnt- 
ment  of  all  the  cash  balanoaa  not  immediately  required,  tha  coUectian  of 
the  ontatanding  debt!  due  to  tlie  aicheiiuei,  the  lalt  monopoly,  and  tha 
banking  oparationa  of  the  state.  From  the  penonal  confidenoe  with  whioh 
tha  minliter,  Count  Dohna,  hoDon  ma,  I  ihalt  alao  eierciaa  a  general  inpar* 
Tiiiou  over  tha  pablic  debt!  and  lyalemi  of  credit  of  the  eeparate  pror- 
Incae,  and  over  tlie  private  banks,  whioh  I  propoae  to  eatabliih.  The  ex. 
laat  of  my  duties  will  thiu  be  vary  great,  and  nnleai  my  health  keeps 
food,  I  ahall  scarcely  be  alile  to  get  throng^  them.  But  with  method  and 
a  rttind  lite,  airanged  in  all  respecta  with  reference  to  my  work,  I  trust  it 
Will  be  poBsible  to  satiafy  tha  demands  of  my  consoienoe. 

I  liave  the  great  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  ordinance  1  drew  up  re- 
speating  the  treasury-bonds  has  made  a  very  favorable  impreiaion  on  the 
public.  Tliey  have  already  risen  to  80,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will 
ha  nearly  at  par  in  the  courw  of  two  or  three  months.  This  ctiange, 
whioh  will  extend  the  currency  of  the  country  by  two  or  three  millions, 
has  been  effected  by  a  oomparatively  slight  effort ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  exchequer  bills  will  be  acoom;diahed  in  the 
■ame  way,  without  adding  tn  the  burdens  of  the  nation.  I  told  you  in 
my  former  letter,  dear  father,  that  I  was  convinced  tha  Kdnigsberg  bonds 
woBld  riae  aa  soon  as  I  was  Intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  na- 
ttonal  debt.  Hy  expectation  waa  juatiAed  ;  they  have  risen,  bi  fact,  from 
M  to  7S.  This  proof  of  national  eonSdenoe  is  to  me  the  most  flatterinf 
distillation  I  could  have ;  and  it  ia  ioocedible  bow  much  popularity  wilt 
aooomplish  in  Snaneial  mattera.  If  I  succeed  in  being  elected  at  the  nest 
nnewal  of  a  part  of  the  mnnimpal  oounoil  of  Berlin — the  so-called  town 
deputies — I  hope  to  reatora  tha  credit  of  that  city,  now  almost  destroyed, 
by  tbs  same  [dan  that  I  drew  up  for  KikiigalHrg.  The  new  municipal  iiutitii. 
ttODS  have  worked  veiy  badly  in  many  places,  becatise  the  so-called  peojrio 
of  rank  have  refused  to  take  any  share  in  them  ;  but  the  apirit  of  thso* 
faistitutiouB  is  admirable,  and  will  inevitably  purify  the  mode  in  which 
thsy  are  carried  ont.  But  there  must  be  an  example  given  of  a  public 
officer  of  high  standing  who  does  not  object  to  meet  operatives  and  petty  < 
eltiiens  as  his  eqnali  in  this  couneotion. 

I  hope,  my  dearest  &ther,  that  neither  yoo,  noi  any  of  our  friends  to 
whom  yon  m^  eommonloaU  thia  kttor  (it  will  Intaieat  Behfana  partly 
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olarlr),  «1II  tiiink  a«t  mf  expTMiioiu  UTor  of  ii*tont»tioii,  or  nuUnf  k 
boMt  ot  juggiing  expedients.  None  of  yoa  aan  lo  miilkke  me,  uid  irho- 
trier  will  belieTe  roy  word,  murt  teliere  me  when  I  say,  ttaM  1  would  will, 
ingly  give  all  this  popularity,  to  go  bKk  to  the  world  in  which  1  lived  to 
kapptly  in  yean  gone  by.  Still,  it  ia  happincH  to  [hI  that  you  can  alia. 
Yiate  raiieiy,  pave  the  way  foi  what  ia  food,  and  ayeit  evil.  When  tha 
beait  ia  heavy,  you  feel  that  thai  you  caa  lay  up  Joy  in  aeoret,  and  eTcn 
in  heaven.  I  have  made  a  ipeculatioD  for  my  poor  Ennlaoden,  witk 
mooeyB  that  would  otherwiae  hare  lain  oseleaa  in  my  ooffan,  which  I  hop* 
will  bring  in  npwaida  of  18,000  doUan.  If  u,  they  ihall  gira  joy  to 
Bany  a  heart  that  lw<  felt  none  thea*  three  yean 

CXXII. 
TO  UADAUS  HKNaLEa. 

BlHLIR,  net  Januarf,  IBIS. 

The  wai  hu  hitherto  eoit  the  nmnant  of  our  State  not  Iim 

than  100,000,000  dollua,  and  yet  in  the  country  parti  here  thingi  an 
acMietij  worae  than  in  many  otlier  plaoea  whan  the  r■T^f••  of  wai  did 
Dot  reach ;  in  the  little  town*  thing*  are  certainly  mooh  wone.  I  pn- 
mme  you  will  admit  that  commerce  i>  a  good  thing,  and  the  fliat  reqot 
■Ite  to  the  life  of  any  nation.  It  appean  to  me  that  thia  much  haa  now 
been  palpably  demonatrated,  that  an  advanced  and  complicated  looial 
eendition,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  can  only  be  maintained  by  eatah- 
liihing  mutual  relationahipa  between  the  moat  remote  nationa,  and  that 
the  limitatiDn  of  conunecce  would,  like  the  gapping  of  a  main  pillar,  iii> 
■vitably  occasion  the  fall  of  the  whole  edifice ;  and  alio,  that  commerea 
la  ao  eaaantially  beneScial,  and  in  acoordanoe  with  man'a  natun,  that  the 
walbbeing  of  each  natim  ia  an  advantage  to  all  the  natjeoa  which  ataod 

cxxm. 

Bilu.li,  Itik  Fdmarf,  1110. 

1  oompl^ned  to  you  lately  of  the  numbcrleaa  hindranoa  and  In- 

tearaptiona  which  deprive  me  of  all  the  eatjafaction  I  might  otherwiae  da- 
ri*«  from  my  oSoial  oocupatlona.  If  it  wen  not  for  theae,  which  rendat 
it  impoaaiUe  tot  me  to  accampliih  what  I  ought,  and  would  like  to  do, 
my  official  dntie*  would  often  afioid  roe  some  gratificatton ;  though  the 
nun*  amidtt  which  I  have  to  clear  a  qwt,  and  commence  a  new  edifice, 
an  melancholy  enough.  Aa  it  in,  however,  the  natural  connactioa  be- 
tween thought,  action,  and  consaquencee,  ii  quite  broken,  though  my  efforta 
are  not  wholly  without  luocew.  Thingi  of  apparently  little  importenoe 
hinder  or  abaolutely  pnveni  the  acoompliihment  of  what  li  moit  eiaential. 
Another  aoiirce  of  grief  to  me,  liea  in  the  spirit  in  whioh  the  administra- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  in  the  principtea  of  the  financial  arrangements  for 
the  country  at  large,  which  an  widely  different  &om  mine.  Frugality, 
the  utnwat  ntrenchmant  of  the  public  expenditure  consistent  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  atate  aeiviaaa,  and  the  just  claims  of  individuals— the 
encouragement  of  all  aources  of  wealth — the  mildest  poaaible  taxation  ao> 
oording  to  local  and  other  circomatanoea — oonMientiousneaa  and  judgment 
to  the  appointment  of  the  anlKirdinate  officen  of  goreruRient,  oombined 
with  a  strict  supsrintaideaaa  of  than — an  among  tha  moat  indlspenaable 
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oondituMM  of  an  adminittration  sooh  tm  we  need,  which,  howerer,  may 
man  mint  and  will  fail  to  cany  out,  who  haa  not  paaaed  through  a  long 
ooune  of  preparation,  and  is  not  possessed  of  deep  and  penetrating  wisdom. 

Besides  all  this  too,  I  must  confess  that  my  sorrow  for  the  sacrifice  of 
my  inward  life  to  this  miserable  finance  often  wakes  up  with  renewed 
force.  A  consciousness  how.  dearly  any  perfection  in  this  art  must  be  pur- 
diased  by  a  man  who  is  fit  for  something  better,  is  probably  the  true  rea- 
son, why  so  very  few  honest  men  have  ever  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.  This  consciousness,  with  which  I  was  vividly  impressed  with  regard 
to  official  life  in  general,  before  I  had  entered  on  it,,  did  not  warn  me, 
when  after  my  entrance,  a  path  opened  to  me  toward  finance.  For  a  long 
time  past,  I  have  been  almost  unable  to  refresh  myself  by  study,  and  yet 
the  mind  becomes  sadly  poverty-stricken  when  filled  by  no  other  thoughts 
than  those  arising  from  one  monotonous  occupation.  This  estrangement 
firom  my  true  life  has  now  already  lasted  nearly  three  years  and  a  half^ 
and  time  tends  ev<y  onward  away  from  the  forsaken  shore,  till  return  be* 
oomes  impossible. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  learned  men  of  this  place. 

I  still  consider  our  future  as  very  precarious— ^many  times  I  doubt  of  it 
altogether ;  the  Dutch  loan,  however,  does  something  to  render  it  more 
■eeure.  Poor  Holland  is  often  in  my  mind,  and  fills  me  with  compassion. 
I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  we  shall  drag  along  for  a  time  in  our 
present  position.  And  so  we  trust  that  nothing  in  our  fate  will  hinder  us 
horn  seeing  you  here  this  summer,  and  receiving  you— oh,  with  what  joy- 
fia  hearts! 

The  Countess  Werthem  is  very  weak ;  her  sister  has  at  last  been  set 
ftt  liberty  in  Paris,  and  is  now  with  her.  Stein  is  said  to  be  in  Briinn, 
and  in  good  spirits.  It.  is  said  here  that  negotiations  are  going  on  for 
Hardenberg's  recall. 

CXXIV. 

Bkrliii,  97^  May,  1810. 

We  want  sadly  to  see  yon  just  now,  that  we  might  forget  in  your  so- 
ciety the  miserable  position  in  which  we  are  living.  Hardenberg,  who  can 
floaroely  at  present  enter  the  government  openly  as  a  minister,  ezerdaes, 
nevertheless,  a  sort  of  premiership  In  private.  He  ii  at  a  oonntiy-house 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  where  he  is  concocting  measures  on 
flobjeots  of  which  he  and  his  assistants  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The  present 
ministry  is,  in  fact,  quite  set  on  one  side,  and  is  sinking  into  exhaustion 

without  having  resolution  to  resign I  have  remained  firm  to  my 

eonviction,  that  we  must  not  use  bad  means,  nor  enter  into  companionship 
with  the  wicked,  even  for  good  ends ;  that  an  honest  man  even  should  he 
possess  sufficient  skill  to  fight  intriguers  with  their  own  weapons,  must 
not  do  it,  and  that  we  must  never  sufier  ourselves  to  l>e  misled,  by  the 
hope  of  being  useful,  into  doing  what  we  should  not  be  willing  to  avow 
openly.  I  leave  the  present  ministry  to  defend  itself;  bnt  being  convinced 
that  the  actual  state  of  things  is  injurious,  and  that  the  next  step  will 
not  be  an  amendment,  I  have  sent  a  very  earnest  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  country  to  the  King,  pointing  out  its  evils,  and  have  requested 
ray  dismissal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  my  appointment  to  the  chair  of  his- 
tory, in  the  University  which  will  be  opened  here  at  Miohaelmas. 

Xilly  has  besn  nnweU  for  soma  days,  ^c,  &e. 
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cxxv. 

TO  HIS  FATHSa. 

BimMH,  3d  Junt,  leiO. 
AjniUa  bu  Blreadf  written  to  yoa  about  my  position,  u  it  oiifAl  te  b* 
ftt  preiwnt,  uid  linca  tben  you  will  hav«  rod  an  official  article  on  it  in  tha 

"  Hamburgh  Cortsupondent,"  copied  from  ths  Berlin  journal.  I  certainly 
•m  not  BD  free  from  go«enim«nt  buiineM  a«  I  had  wiahed,  but  am  itiU 
connected  with  the  finance  department.  HowcTer,  I  am  no  longer  peraon- 
•lly  engaged  in  tike  Finance  CommiMion,  and  the  rest  wUI  no  doubt  settle 
itielf  in  time.  I^  however,  thing!  ikiould  continue  aa  they  have  been  for 
the  Jut  weelt,  during  which  my  time  has  been  completely  taken  up  with 
composing  reporte  on  proposed  raeuures,  there  ia  but  little  hope  of  im- 
provemonl  in  my  health  or  return  to  my  etudiee.  I  particularly  wiah  to 
raume  the  atudy  of  Arabic,  to  which  my  thought!  have  been  recallsd  by 
Jiord  Valentia.  I  have  been  reminded,  too,  how  unpardonable  it  wat  in 
me  to  content  myaelf,  when  in  Copenhagen,  with  merely  looking  at  the 
Chronicle  of  Zebid,  which,  from  the  contento  of  one  chapter  1  remember, 
would  doubtleaa  enable  ui  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  Abyuinian  hiitory  of 
tlie  middle  ages,  and  probably  throw  light  on  that  of  Uie  Hnhammedaa 
■tatea.  If  thiugi  should  remain  quiet,  and  I  am  able  to  make  uae  of  tha 
petmiuiou  griuited  me  to  travel  for  literary  purpoaoa,  I  intend,  tiierefore, 
■•  (oon  aa  I  have  revived  my  Arabic,  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to 
■xamina  the  Arabia  MSS.  there,  and  in  particnlat  this  Chronicle- 
As  long,  however,  aa  1  am  occupied  with  business  which  must  abaorb  any 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  work  anperficially,  and  am  obliged  to  confer  aod 
associate  ao  much  with  people  vrho  hare  no  life  beyond  their  official  one,  ao 
long  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  science  as  completely  ai  I  ihonld 
with.  Stiil,  a  great  step  has  been  made  toward  the  attainment  of  qniet. 
It  gives  us  tha  greatest 'pleasure,  dearest  father,' that  this  termination 
of  affaire  does  not  annoy  you,  and  that  it  seema  aa  though  you,  too,  would 
be  pleased  to  see  me  more  decidedly  devote  myself  to  letter* 

CXXVL 
TO  UADAHE  HSNSLSa. 

Beblik,  Ittyn/f,  leio. 

There  are  schemes  aSoat  about  which  I  can  not  be  silent.     I 

have  risked  every  thing  by  venturing  to  expose  their  essentially  pernicions 
'  character,  and  even  thongh  the  oonaequencas  to  myself  should  be  very  un- 
pleasant, I  have  never  enjoyed  a  clearer  conviction  .of  having  acted  ligbtly 
and  wisely.  I  am  satisfied,  that  even  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt  to  stUla 
them  in  the  birth,  they  will  come  into  the  world  only  half  alive.  Hy  op- 
position, which,  I  am  ideased  to  find,  wins  me  respect  in  many  quarters, 
gives  otbera  also  time  and  courage  to  come  forward,  thong^  I  hsvs  long 
stood  alone  in  my  efibrts  ts  protect  the  State  againat  theii  projecta.  Sueh 
apposition  baa  its  dangen,  and  I  have  not  been  altogether  without  un- 
easiness. Yet  1  soon  recovered  my  calmness  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
Stud  or  fall  in  a  thoroughly  good  cause,  and  howevsr  things  turn  out,  I 
shall  never  rooall  this  time  with  regret,  but  rather  dwell  npon  ill  msowrj 
with  pleisnre. 
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When  this  criBis  is  over,  I  hope  to  suoceed  in  abstracting  my  thoughts 
from  public  affairs,  and  returning  to  my  studies.  We  are  at  last  expecting 
the  arrival  of  my  library,  along  wtth  our  other  effects.  When  surrounded 
with  my  books,  a  few  montlis  will  suffice  to  revive  the  images  that  have 
half  faded  from  my  memory,  and  then  I  must  resume  my  pen — imless  fate 
should  have  forever  denied  me  rest,  as  a  punishment  for  having  desired 
ocitement  and  activity. 

You  are  not  far  from  us  now,  yet  I  scarely  dare  to  think  of  your  coming 
to  us  as  certain  and  near. 

CXXVII. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Bkrlut,  3d  July,  1810. 

Dearest  Moltke,  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages^!  derive 
from  my  partial  liberation  from  public  business,  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
letter  I  received  from  you  yesterday.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  causes  which  have  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
greater  amount  of  correspondence  than  at  any  previous  time  since  my 
rstom  from  Konigsberg,  and  of  a  more  unpleasant  nature.  But  suffer  me 
to  pass  over  the  period  that  is  just  closed ;  it  has,  however,  been  one  of 
the  darkest,  perhaps  quite  the  darkest  portion  of  my  life.  I  was  very  ill 
si  Konigsberg,  so  ill  that  the  foretaste  of  intellectual,  if  not  of  physical 
death  was  on  my  lips ;  I  sank  under  the  influences  of  the  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  bodily  exhaustion  produced  by  long-continued  exertions  of 
passionate  intensity,  and  the  disappointment  of  all  my  dearest  hopes  (al- 
low me  to  attribute  to  mj  body  a  participation  in  the  operations  of  my 
mind) ;  and  in  this  state  I  was  forced  to  toil  at  Prussian  CituRm«'f,  ac- 
companied by  ponderous  piles  of  deeds.  There  was  nothing  cheering  to 
turn  to ;  every  thing  excited  bitterness  and  discontent ;  I  was  indeed  in 
»  new  world — in  the  world  of  the  coldest  iron  age.  When  I  was  only 
beginning  to  recover,  I  traveled  hither  at  the  wont  season  of  the  year; 
tried  to  conceal  from  myself  how  ill  and  exhausted  I  was ;  got  stupefied 
with  business  and  new  faces  ;  pushed  and  dragged  at  the  rusty  wheels  of 
the  machine  till  my  hands  were  sore,  and  1  was  worn  out  with  fatigue ; 
continued  constantly  unwell ;  grew  worse  from  time  to  time,  and  quite 
unfit  for  any  sort  of  exertion  :  at  last  I  got  a  little  better,  but  by  that 
time  business  had  accumulated  so  that  I  had  to  work  doubly  hard  till  I 
fell  ill  again. 

When  the  intrigues  began,  which  have  led  to  the  present  changes  (per- 
haps not  yet  ended),  I  soon  got  sn  inkling  that  they  might  yery  likely 
ifsne  in  my  release  from  the  yoke  of  public  life. 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  of  April,  about  the  provincial  system  of  credit, 
did  not  reach  me  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then — ^whioh  quite  pozsles  me 
to  conceive  where  it  could  have  oome  from*-bearing  an  address  in  a  strange 
hand,  and  franked  through  Boitzenburg.  You  can  neither  have  sent  it 
from  Hamburgh  nor  Kiel  by  that  route.  About  the  matter  itself^  I  ctn 
•ay  little  in  a  letter,  and  nothing  in  the  spaoe  of  a  few  lines  ;  for  it  could 
only  be  suitably  disposed  of  in  a  yolnminous  report,  or  a  verbal  discussion, 
and  for  the  fonaer  I  fael  by  no  meana  inclined  just  as  I  have  made  my 
escape  from  business.     I  think  that  our  system  of  credit,  y^hkh  raaehed 
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«  mscb  fn&tw  ozteiuioii  thmn  people  Hem  to  be  Bwani  ar  ia  jour  eeonti]', 
tnd  tt  last  kept  in  ciccolfttina  mortgags  notes  to  the  amount  of  niDTe  than 
54,000,000  doUan,  liaB  done  much  iiliury,  bf  promoting  a  trad«  in  land, 
althoof^  it  baa  been,  and  itill  is,  productive  of  loine  advantagn 

Pcay  far  free  trade,  for  if  jrou  could  export  your  wbeat,  barle;  and  oata, 
to  foreign  oonntriea,  you  wonld  be  aared,  just  aa  in  tbat  case  Eut  Fruaaia 
might  also  recoTer  from  the  war  in  the  coiUM  of  a  fair  years. 

None  of  the  new  works,  with  which  the  Leipaio  fair  has  rqoieed  your 
hsait,  are  known  to  me  u  yet.  With  our  heavy  eipenaea,  we  are  obliged 
to  be  very  economical,  and  I  decy  royaelf  new  books  like  irina.  The  new 
adltiOD  of  the  oriBiDsl  text  of  the  "NibehugeD  Lied"  is  the  only  thing 
lying  before  me,  and  that  was  sent  me  by  the  editor  himself.  In  thla 
lum,  this  wtmderbil  poem  can  net  fail  of  prodnoing  the  greatest  effect 
itpoD  yon 

cxxvni. 

TO  HIS  TATHEH. 

BuLIlt,  mt  July,  1810. 
.....  -As  Salt  ^ipeara  to  be  a  very  jadicioni  and  nnasauming  man, 
wko  will  not  in  any  way  irritate  and  inanlt  the  teeltng*  of  the  native*,  I 
Snnly  bsUeva  that  the  embassy  may  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  Uie 
AbyMimana,  ainoe  they  seem  to  be  peeniiaily  prepared  ten  iite  reception 
of  European  arts  and  civiliaation.  The  only  iear  ia,  that  the  nnnsaonable 
activity  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  India,  might  endanger  there  abo  the  good  understanding  which  wonU 
DO  doubt  subsist  at  first  between  them  and  the  £ngliih,  ftoin  their  not 
i^arding  the  latter  sa  Catholic  Europeans.  The  Abyeainiaoa  with  their 
lively  curiosity,  atand  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  Buwiacs  did  before 
Peter  the  Great,  and  in  their  beautiful  climate,  civilization  may  develop 
Itself  with  more  compteteneia  and  nationality  than  in  Kussia,  where  it 
haa  been  spoilt  by  a  bad  model.  That  England  will  reap  any  polit- 
teal  adrsntages,  or  evai  any  oonaiderable  extension  of  her  commeroe,  ia 
very  improbable.  She  might  perhapa  enlist  some  very  serviceable  soldiers 
there,  but  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  itself,  and  of  that  part  of  Africa 
to  which  Abyssinia  would  serve  as  an  approach,  can  only  employ  a  few 
ahipo,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  ooofU  of  a  century  perhaps 
a  great  market  tiuy  be  opened  .even  in  these  regions,  and  this  may  be 
worthy  of  cmeideration  in  the  policy  of  a  state,  which  may  calculate  with 
security  on  a  prolonged  existence,  unless  it  be  destroyed  fkim  within. 

No  one  certainly  can  deny  that  England  is  at  this  moment  rapidly  ad. 
Tanning  in  power  and  proapeiity,  but  that  she  ia  aala  from  internal  oon- 
nlsiona  and  changea,  can  not  be  affirmed  with  equal  certainty.  The 
preeent  ministera  are  not  equal  to  the  exigences  of  their  positian,  and  no 
intsmal  prosperity  can  allay  the  discontent  and  fermentation  arising  from 
this  circumstance,  which  may,  too,  lead  to  something  much  worse  than 
tbs  existing  grounds  of  dissatlsfaotiop,  and  yet  ought  not  perhaps  to  be 
deprived  of  an  outlet  for  expression.  In  times  of  extraordinary  internal 
prosperity  and  great  outward  emergency,  the  absence  of  great  men  is  al- 
most as  ruinous  s«  in  times  of  great  calamity,  and  unquestionably  England 
hM  never  been  so  poor  in  great  men  as  she  ia  at  the  prt 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

NIBBUHR'S  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN, 

1810  TO  1613. 

NiEBUH&'s  relinquisliment  of  office,  in  1810,  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  his  life.  He  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  since 
his  twentieth  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  sixteen  months  passed 
in  England  and  Scotland),  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  During  this  period  he  had  indeed  never  lost  sight  of 
his  philological  researches,  but  he  had  only  been  able  to  devote  to 
them  his  few  hours  of  leisure ;  now,  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  he 
could  find  satisfaction  in  the  life  of  a  student,  after  years  passed 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  surrounded  by  exciting  cir- 
eumstances.  How  far  he  had,  however,  turned  these  leisure 
hours  to  account,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  memorandum, 
feund,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  among  his  papers,  and 
written,  most  probably,  in  Copenhagen,  about  1803. 

*'  Works  which  I  have  to  complete : 

'*  1.  Treatise  on  Roman  Domains. 

"2.  Translation  of  El  Wakidi. 

"  3.  History  of  Macedon. 

''4.  Account  of  the  Roman  Constitution  at  its  various  Epochs. 

*'  6.  History  of  the  Achaean  Confederation,  of  the  Wan  iji  the 
Confederates,  and  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 

"6.  Constitutions  of  the  Greek  States. 

"  7.  Empire  of  the  Caliphs." 

No  detailed  outlines  of  these,  or  any  of  his  other  literary  under- 
takings, are  to  be  found ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  such 
memoranda  contain  mere  projects,  toward  whose  execution  no 
Bteps  were  ever  taken.  That  Niebuhr  proposed  any  such  work 
to  himself,  was  a  certain  sign  that  he  had  read  and  thought  deeply 
on  the  subject,  but  he  was  able  to  tnist  so  implicitly  to  his  extraor- 
dinary memory,  that  he  never  committed  any  portion  of  his  essays  to 
paper,  till  the  whole  was  complete  in  his  own  mind.  His  memory 
was  so  wonderfully  retentive,  that  he  scarcely  ever  forgot  any  thing 
which  he  had  once  heard  or  read,  and  the  facts  he  knew  remained 
present  to  him  at  all  times,  even  in  their  minutest  details. 
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•  His  wife  and  his  aster  once  playfully  took  up  Gil>b(»i«  and  ssked 
him  questions  from  the  table  of  contents,  about  the  most  trivial- 
things,  by  way  of  testing  his  memory.  They  carried  on  the  ex- 
amination till  they  were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  even  de- 
tecting him  in  a  momentary  uncertainty,  though  he  was  at  the 
santb  time  engaged  in  writing  on  some  other  subject.  He  was 
once  conversing  with  a  party  of  Austrian  officers  about  Napoleon'^ 
Italian  campaigns.  Some  dispute  arose  respecting  the  position  of 
difierent  corps  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Niebuhr  described  et- 
actly  how  they  were  placed,  and  the  progress  of  the  action.  The 
officers  contradicted  him;  but  on  maps  being  brought  he  was 
found  to  be  in  the  right,  and  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the 
conffict  than  the  very  officers  who  had  been  present.  One  day, 
when  he  was  talking  with  Professor  Welcker,  of  Bonn,  the  coqi- 
versation  happened  to  turn  on  the  weather,  and  Niebuhr  quoted 
the  results  of  barometrical  observations  in  the  difierent  years,  as 
far  back  as  1770,  with  perfect  accuracy.  ^ 

This  power  was  not  a  merely  mechanical  faculty ;  it  was  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  power  of  instantaneously  seizing  on  all 
the  relations  of  any  fact  placed  before  him,  and  with  his  wonder^ 
ful  imagination ;  his  imagination,  however,  was  that  of  an  his- 
torian, not  of  a  poet — ^it  was  not -creative,  but  enabled  him  to 
form,  from  the  most  various,  and  apparently  inadequate  soui^, 
distinct  and  truthful  pictures  of  scenes,  actions,  and  characters. 
Hence  his  keen  delight  in  travels ;  hence,  too,  his  habit  of  j>^ 
nouncing  judgment  on  the  men  of  other  countries  and  of  psjrt 
times,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  fellow-countryman  and  a  con- 
temporary. 

With  his  warm  afiections,  and  clear-sighted  moral  sense,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  form  such  opinions  on  past  or  present  history, 
coolly  standing  aloof,  as  it  were,  and  regarding  the  subject  with 
calm  superiority ;  he  could  not  but  condemn  and  despise  all  that 
was  pernicious  and  base ;  he  could  not  but  love  and  reverenee, 
with  his  whole  heart,  whatever  was  noble  and  beautiful.  Such 
opinions  and  feelings  he  expressed  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
sometimes  even  with  vehemence,  when  prudence  would  have 
counseled  more  guarded  language. 

It  was  this  same  power  of  entering  into  the  cast  of  thought  and 
circumstances  of  others,  which  led  foreigners  to  find  pleasure  iu 
his  society,  and  even  to  form  intimate  friendships  with  him,  and 
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which  enabled  him  to  predict,  with  remarkahle  tecniacy,  what 
ooune  mch  uid  such  natesmen  would  punue  in  puhlic  aflkin. 
But  he  was  not,  in  general,  fond  of  analyzing  character,  eapecially 
the  characteia  of  thoae  whom  he  loved.  He  could  not  endure  to 
■epaiate  off  their  difierent  quaUties,  uid  balance  their  excellences 
againit  their  defecla ;  he  seized  on  the  whole  personality  at  once. 
In  his  friendshipa  he  was  most  winn  and  constant ;  though  his 
constitutional  iiritabUity  of  mind  and  body  sometimet  betrayed 
him  into  eipresiions  which  gBT«  pain  for  the  moment,  yet  no  one 
could  be  in  truth  more  t«nde^hea^ted.  He  was  fhlly  aware  of 
his  own  nncranmon  endowments,  but  his  absolute  freedom  from  , 
envy,  and  his  eagerness  to  recogniu  and  do  homage  to  merit  of 
whatever  kind,  preserved  him  fnta  such  mean  faults  as  vanity 
-  and  conceit.  He  was  himself  habitually  serious,  but  had  a  quick 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  greatly  enjoyed  wit  and  hnmor  in 
others.  Of  children  he  was  very  fond,  and  was  always  a  great 
&vonte  with  them. 

The  nniversity  of  Berlin  was  opened  at  Michaelmas,  1810. 
The  most  distinguished  men  in  neaily  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge  had  been  appointed,  among  whom  Schleiermaeber, 
Savigny,  Buttmann,  and  Heindorfl*  are  names  well  known  to  En- 
gUsh  readers.  Indeed  Berhn,  from  this  time  forward,  may  almost 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 
Niebuhr  was,  therefore,  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  learned  researches,  and,  in  fact,  the  next  three  years 
f<»med  one  of  the  calmest  and  happiest  portions  of  his  life.  The 
political  state  of  the  world  occupied  him  less  than  at  almost  any 
former  period,  partly  because  he  was  satisfied  that  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  outward  position  of  Prussia  conld  take  place  for 
the  present,  while  he  reUined  the  hope  that,  afier  a  long  prepare 
atory  night  of  discipline,  a  brighter  day  would  yet  dawn  upon  the 
future;  partly  because  he  now  lived  almost  exduaively  in  the 
wnld  of  letters,  and  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
political  circles. 

His  first  Qterary  production,  afler  his  retirBment  from  public 
life,  was  a  Treatise  on  the  Amphictyona,  written  in  July,  1610. 

At  the  opening  of  the  university,  Niebuhr  delivered  those  lec- 
tures on  Roman  History  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his  great 
historical  work.  He  thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  the  idea 
was  first  suggested  to  faim,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  31*t  of  August, 
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to  W^"<fi™'  Henaler,  who  had  just  quitted  Beilin  aflei  a  viait  it 
hi*  houM :  "  We  meant  to  be  alone  after  you  had  left  us,  but 
Spalding  dropped  in  accidentally.  He  told  lu  that  he  meant  to 
deUvot  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  univermty,  this  winter, 
and  urged  me  to  do  the  same.  Nicoloviua,  to  whom  I  meatioBed 
the  subject  afterwatd,  was  most  warmly  in  iaror  of  it.  I  would 
willingly  take  Spalding'i  suggestion  as  a  call  to  the  work ;  but  he 
who  announces  a  lerieB  of  lectures  without  any  o£Qcial  call  to  do 
so,  especially  when  he  can  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  sbwiid 
be  disappointed  if  he  had  not  some  distinguished  auditors,  is  bound 
to  deliver  something  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  Now  the 
time  for  preparation  is  short,  and  I  could  never  reconcile  myself 
to  patohing  my  work  up,  and  e^g  out  the  de£cieneie*  with  ir> 
relevant  matter.  To  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  whole  of 
a  science,  or  the  history  of  a  country,  for  the  instruction  of  youths, 
is  not  a  hard  iaak ;  in  most  cases,  one  which  aiinply  require*  a 
eontinned  efibrt  of  memory ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when 
one  wishes,  and  ought  to  give  only  a  qtiinteasence,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  generally  known  points.  1  think  1  should  succeed  beat  at 
first  with  an  account  of  the  political  and  civil  institutions  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  You  know  how  much  study  I  have  bestowed 
on  these  subject*  already." 

It  is  evident  here  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  subject 
of  his  lectures,  but  on  September  let,  he  writes :  "  I  have  determ- 
ined to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome.  Spalding 
wged  me  to  deliver,  instead,  a  course  for  young  men  at  first,  and 
afterward  a  single  lecture  upon  aoms  select  theme.  I  would  never 
have  undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  but  to  lecture  on 
it  is  a  somewhat  lew  rash  undertaking.  1  shall  begin  with  the 
primitive  state  of  Italy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  represent  the  an- 
cient races,  not  only  &om  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  their  subju- 
gation, but  also  as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  as  they  had  been 
in  their  earlier  stages ;  then,  in  the  Roman  History,  I  shall  give 
on  account  of  the  constitution  and  administratiou,  ^  which  I  have 
a  vivid  {Acture  before  my  mind's  eye.  I  should  like  to  bring  this 
history  down  to  the  latest  era,  when  the  forms  develc^ied  iioni  the 
gerins  of  antiquity  became  utterly  extinct,  and  those  of  the  middle 
ages  look  their  place."  He  writes  to  his  father,  in  October,  that 
he  feels  very  happy  in  his  iiew,  or  rather  old,  sphere  of  action,  and 
dMiiee  its  emtinnauie  ;  ahhongh  these  are  momenta  in  which  he 
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almost  reproacliee  himMlf  for  his  ti&nquillity,  when  h«  U  eoitBciotls 
that  he  ranild  fulfill  certain  public  duties-better  than  those  who 
•le  now  charged  with  them.  This  letter  is  also  a  proof  that  the 
most  intense  occupation  with  a  sul^ect  like  the  Roman  history, 
which  called  every  feeling-  and  power  into  action,  conld  not  stifle 
his  interest  in  other  perfectly  dissimilar  studies,  belonging  likewise 
rather  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  for  he  relates  to  his  father 
several  facts  connected  with  Bruce's  Travels,  which  had  recently 
come  to  light  through  the  publication  of  the  journals  of  the  ItaUan 
who  accompanied  him. 

Savigny  says,  of  this  opening  course  of  lectures  :  •  "  Nie- 
buhr  himself  describes  the  impression  made  by  hia  course  of 
lectures  on  Roman  history,  in  a  maimer  that  can  not  fail  of  its 
efiect  on  the  mind  of  any  susceptible  reader. t  Certainly  many 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  letter  he  overrates  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  success,  as  -v^  are  so  apt  to  do  in'our  own  case, 
even  when  we  are  animated  by  the  strongest  love  of  tnith  ;  but  I 
can  testify  that  he  has  rather  said  too  little  than  too  much,  Kie- 
bubi  waa'appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  an  in* 
■tructor ;  he  had  as  yet  earned  no  iWe  a^  a  writer,  and  thus  the 
esteem  and  consideration  which  he  certainly  already  enjoyed,  were 
necessarily  limited  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. He  told  me  himself  at  the  time,  that  he  had  only 
expected  to  have  students,  and  a  small  number  of  them,  as  his 
hirers,  and  should  have  been  fully  eatisfied  if  that  had  been 
the  case  ;  but  in  addition  to  a  large  audience  of  the  students,  they 
were  attended  by  members  of  the  Academy,  professors  of  the  Uni- 
vernty,  public  men  and  officers  of  all  grades,  who  spread  the  fame 
of  the  lectures  abroad,  and  thus  continually  attracted  fresh  hearers. 
It  was  the  fairest  harbinger  of  the  future  eminence  of  the  youthfa' 
univeruty.  This  unexpected  success  re-acted  on  Niebuhr's  sus- 
ceptible nattue,  and  filled  him  with  fresh  inspiration,  ^liile  he 
had  previously  felt  a  peculiar  partiality  for  this  subject  of  research, 
his  courage  and  his  inclination  were  now  raised  to  the  highest 
point  by  this  respectful  appreciation  of  his  merits,  and  the  daily 
and  fkmiliar  tntercouise  with  distinguished  scholars. 

"  His  time,  at  that  period,  was  unceasingly  occupied  in  product- 
ive efforts  made  with  youthful  energy  and  joy,  and  rewarded  by  a 
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gntefiil  leeogmticnt  of  th«u  value ;  and  it  ii  viaible  even  in  these 
letters,  u  wril  u  canfinned  by  many  exp'esgiDtu  to  his  friends, 
that  no  portion  of  hit  life  afli>rded  Idm  mich  high  and  unmixed 
enjoyment. 

"  The  mode  of  his  delivery  tns  alio  remarkable.  He  had  vrit-  * 
ten  down  his  lecture  verbatim,  and  read  it  off  before  his  hearers. 
Thia  proeeedine,  which  umiaUy  injaree  the  livelineat  of  the  impres- 
fion,  had,  in  his  case,  the  most  animated  and  powerful  elTect,  such 
u  in  general  only  accompanies  an  extempore  delivery.  His  hearers 
felt  as  if  transported  into  ancient  timet,  when  the  public  reading 
of  new  works  supplied  the  place  of  our  printed  books,  and  there 
was  a  less  extended  circulation,  but  they  made  a  warmer  and 
more  personal  impression." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  extract  waa  one  of  those  to  whose 
intimacy  Niebuhi  considered  himself  most  deeply  indebted  for  ths 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and  for  that  sympathy  with  his  own, 
which  was  the  best  stimulus  to  his  creative  powers.  Yon  Savigny 
had  already  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence, at  Marburg  and  Landahnt,  when  he  was  caUed  to  Berlin 
at  the  opening  of  the  univernty  ;  hot  he  had  not  yet  published  his 
"  History  of  Roman  Law  ut  the  Middle  Agee,"  and  "  System  of 
Soman  Law  at  the  Present  Day,"  through  which  he  has  since 
acquired  celebrity.  Kiebuhr  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Savigny,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
Rome."  Another  of  the  learned  friends  to  whom  he  alludes  was 
NicokiriuB,  who  was  now  employed  in  Berlin  uiwior  the  minister 
for  ecclesiastical  allairs  and  public  instmction. 

Schleiermacher,  Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  two  others, 
with  Niebuhr,  instituted  a  sort  of  little  philological  society,  the 
nmnbers  of  which  used  to  meet  once  a  week  at  each  other's 
houses  in  tqp,  to  read  and  correct  some  classical  author.  The 
evenings  concluded  with  a  supper,  at  which  the  utmost  freedom 
and  hilarity  prevailed.  Buttmann  especially  was  as  much  distin- 
gnisbed  by  his  sparkling  wit  as  by  his  learning.  Niebuhr's  was 
one  of  those  cluld-like  open  natures  that  can  not  exist  without  tha 
niuestmined  eotnmnnication  of  their  thoughts.  Probably  this  im- 
polse  to  express  his  ideas,  just  as  they  arose,  was  one  of  the  chief 
eMiset  which  so  long  withheld  him  from  coming  forward  as  a 
writer.  He  thlvw  out  all  his  best  thoughts  in  conversation,  and 
kit,  by  ao  doing,  the  incentive  to  any  further  communication  of 
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them;  meanwhile  he  reteined  them  with  unfailing  colon  in  hi« 
own  mind,  by  means  of  bis  unexampled  memory,  without  needing 
to  write  them  down,  and  with  this  he  was  satisfied.  To  this  must 
also  be  added,  that  he  set  before  himself  an  unattainable  ideal, 
which,  on  objective  rather  than  subjective  grounds,  he  thought  it 
a  duty  to  realize  before  submitting  any  production  to  the  world. 

Now,  however,  the  success  which  attended  his  lectures  in  the 
delivery,  induced  him  to  extend  his  researches,  and  to  combine 
their  resiilts  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  pubhcation.  From  thia 
time  forward  he  regarded  the  writing  (^  his  "  History  of  Rome"  as 
the  vocation  and  task  of  his  life. 

He  was  closely  occupied  during  this  winter  with  his  lectures, 
and  their  preparation  for  printing,  which  began  as  early  as  May. 
But  he  found  time  to  write,  besides,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  History  of 
the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,"  for  the  Academy  of  Science,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  minister  Dohna,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  provincial  government^. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  1811,  the  printing  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  was  so  far  advanced,  that  he  was  able  to  take  a 
long-projected  journey  to  Holstein.  The  fatigue  occasioned  by  his 
constant  labor  in  the  composition  of  his  History,  had  begun  seri- 
ously to  afiect  his  health,  and  rendered  a  change  necessary.  He 
remained  among  his  relations  in  Holstein  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. These  family  meetings  were  among  the  most  delightful 
recollections  of  all  who  took  part  in  them.  After  spending  the 
morning  in  work,  Niebuhr  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  relaxa- 
tion, entering  eagerly  into  the  games  of  the  children,  or  reading 
aloud  to  their  parents,  on  which  occasions  he  used  generally  to  take 
the  comic  parts,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  hearers. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  found  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
ready  for  publication.  In  the  winter  of  1811-12,  he  continued 
his  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  for  the  press.  He  attended,  this  winter,  Schleiermach- 
er*s  lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  declares  in  (me  of  his 
letters  that,  *'  he  does  not  think  any  other  university  can  boast  of 
any  thing  like  them."  In  December  he  wrote  a  treatise  ibr  the 
Academy,  on  which,  however,  he  himself  did  not  set  any  great 
value.  The  second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Rome,"  which  he 
composed  during  this  winter,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  leo- 
tores  that  he  delivered  in  the  preceding  one.     Accndiiig  to  the 
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plan  he  had  made  at  this  time,  the  lectures  of  1811-12  were  to 
form  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  volume.  He  then  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  bring  the  History  down  to  the  time  of  Augn»- 
tus,  with  the  fifth  volume — which  he  afterward  found  impossible, 
as  his  researches  extended — and  hoped  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
few  years,  if  he  continued  to  labor  at  it  without  interruption. 

In  February,  1812,  he  was  seriously  ill  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  and  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  lectures  for  some 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  French  armies  began  their  march 
through  Prussia,  on  their  way  to  Moscow.  The  interest  in  poli- 
tics, which  had  only  slumbered  for  a  time  in  Niebuhr*s  mind,  could 
not  but  be  roused  again  by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  directed  with 
eager  attention  to  the  results  of  the  events  that  were  taking  place. 
On  occasion  of  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  troops,  he  met 
with  Intendant-general  Dumas,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in 
Holstein,  when  he  took  refuge  there  afler  the  French  Directory  had 
condemned  him  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne.  He  regarded  Dumas 
as  an  honorable  and  ititelligent  man,  whom  he  should  have  heart- 
ily rejoiced  in  meeting  under  different  circumstances. 

Though  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  troops  occasioned 
him  much  disturbance,  as  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  house,  he 
got  his  second  volume  ready  for  the  press  by  May.  He  wrote 
several  reviews  during  the  summer  of  1812,  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, allowed  himself,  at  length,  a  little  intermission  from  hii 
labors.  These  reviews  he  did  not  wish  to  survive  him,  and  he 
had  a  similar  feeling;  with  regard  to  all  his  polemic  writings.  His 
opinion  was  that,  though  iuis  necessary  to  be  able  to  contend  for 
the  truth,  no  unfriendly  words  ought  to  be  preserved.  With  regard 
to  his  political  writings  he  said,  that  they  might  be  collected  after 
his  death  if  it  seemed  advisable. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  volume  of  his  Roman  History  was  sent 
to  press.  The  indifference  with  which,  as  he  thought,  it  was 
received  by  the  public,  pained  him  much ;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  continuing  the  work.  The  circumstances  of  that  time, 
when  the  public  attention  was  universally  engrossed  by  the  great 
transactions  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were  nccessanly 
unfavorable  to  the  recepticm  of  a  work  like  his. 

In  October,  1812,  he  began  a  course  of*  lectures  on  Roman 
antiquities,  and  went  on  witii  them  to  the  end,  notwithstanding 
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the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  frequent  pomge  of  troop*.  He 
■wax  likewise  occupied  by  the  revual  of  the  third  Tolome  of  the 
Hisloryi  which  he  intended  to  hsve  ready  for  the  printer  by  the 
b^inning  of  the  new  yeai.  This  plan  was  fruRtnted  by  the  im- 
portant events  that  ensued,  which  engaged  all  his  thonghts,  and 
filled  his  Boul  with  new  hopes  of  dehver&uce  from  the  French 
yoke.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  public 
life. 

Niebuhr  had  hitherto  read  his  lectures  gratis  ;  ho  now  took  fees 
for  them,  which  he  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  distre&Bed  families, 
who  were  naturally  at  this  time  more  numeroua  than  usual.  To 
hare  it  in  his  power  to  afibid  help  wherever  he  saw  anxiety  or 
want,  was  always  a  joy  to  him.  He  and  his  wife  exercised  their 
bmevolence  most  nobly,  both  in  great  things  and  unall,  and  he 
ofW  expressed  his  thwnkfulnewi  to  God  for  having  given  him  the 
means  to  be  of  service. 

During  the  winter  of  1812-13,  French  troops  were  constantly 
passing  through  Berlin  on  their  way  from  Hussia.  Their  disasten 
kindled  a  ray  of  hope  in  every  heart ;  and  though  the  unutterable 
Bufieringa  of  the  enemy  excited  general  compaasion,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  On  the  evacua- 
tion of  Berlin  by  the  French,  in  February,  18l3,  Niebuhi  shared 
in  the  national  rejoicings,  and  not  less  in  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  the  preparations  for  the  complete  re-conquest  of  freedom.  When 
the  Landwehr  was  called  out,  he  refused  to  evade  serving  in  it,  as 
he  could  take  no  other  part  in  the  war.  His  wish  was  to  act  as 
Moretary  to  the  general  staff;  hut  if  this  were  not  possible,  he 
meant  to  enter  the  service  as  a  volunteer  with  some  o[  his  friends. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  those  of  his  age  to  be  sununoned,  sent  in  his  name 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  Landwehr.  Ha  would  have  preferred  entei^ 
ing  a  regular  regiment,  and  apphed  to  the  King  for  penniesion  to 
do  BO  1  hut  this  request  was  refused  by  him,  and  he  added  thai  lie 
would  give  him  other  commissions  more  suited  to  his  talents. 

Niebuhr'i  friends  in  Holstem  could  hardly  trust  their  eyes,  when 
he  wrote  them  word  that  he  was  drilling  fbr  the  army,  and  that 
hia  wife  entered  with  equal  enthusiaam  into  his  feelings.  The 
greatness  nf  the  object  had  to  inspired  Uadame  Niehuhr,  who  was 
usually  anxious,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the  alightost  imagin- 
able peril  for  the  husband  in  whom  she  might  truly  be  said  to  live. 
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that  Bhe  was  willing  and  le&dy  to  bring  evea  hm  most  prMtom 
treasure  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  he  might  at  least  do  some- 
thing, if  only  indirectly,  for  the  good  cause,  Niebuhr  estabhshed  a 
journal,  under  the  sonctioQ  of  the  Fnuaian  goTemment,  entitled 
the  "  Prussian  Correspondent,"  the  name  of  which  exprauea  its 
object.  He  edited  it  himself,  until  he  was,  after  a  short  timo, 
called  to  head-quaiters.  He  resumed  the  editorship  several  timet 
aflerward,  but  never  for  long  together,  because  he  was  so  fre- 
quently Bununoned  in  other  directions.  During  the  intervals,  when 
the  journal  was  conducted  by  other  hands,  some  very  bitter  article! 
appeared  agaonst  Denmark,  which  excited  his  strong  displeasure, 
but  for  which  he  has  nevertheless  been  much  blamed  in  that 
oouotiy,  whete  it  was  stqiposed  that  he  wu  responsible  for  thtii 


Extracts  from  Nxdmhr's  Lettenfrom  the  Summer  of  19\<\ 
to  the  Spring  of  IS\Z. 

CXXIX. 

TO  MADAME  HBNSLER. 

BEBLtn,  Ul  Octoier,  IBIO.    ' 

Z«lt«r  »v/t  tb»t  Gaatbe  ii  &t  work  on  hi*  biogrsphy,  snd  memg  sfta- 
wshl  to  continue  Wilhelm  Heister.  Zeltei  hu  b«ea  ituJ/ing  his  Queations 
HpMk  Mnsie,  *ad  deelsien  thst  he,  not  being  at  all  miiBical,  not  even  huTing 
Isunt  miuic,  will  jrot  bring  forwsrd  s  doctrine  of  sroiutics,  vhich  ii  pro- 
toani,  qoita  noTsl,  and  in  his  opinion  convinoing.  Here,  also,  he  diaooTsn 
the  law  of  dlTergins  lendenciei,  !■  not  thi>  ui  eiCianrdinary  triumph  of 
genius  f  Goethe  has  Men  the  King  of  Holland,  and  thejr  are  mutuallj 
pleaaed  with  emA  otiier. 

I  have  offered  mj'  urvices  to  the  Hinilter  Dohns,  with  whom  I  un,  ■■ 
joa  know,  on  a  footing  of  &iendship,  to  organize  the  affaira  of  the  proTinceS, 
bat  TBf  name  ii  not  to  be  menlioned.  I  have  already  finished  a  conaidec- 
abte  part  of  this  work,  and  given  it  In.  If  It  should  bo  carried  into  aotnsl 
operation,  I  shootd  hope  to  feel  myself  of  sufSoient  oie,  for  my  eonscienM 
ta  be  esay  about  Uie  receipt  of  my  salary. 

I  faaTe  been  uoweli  for  nnui  time  with  low  fever,  but  it  la  going  off- 

cxxx. 

BtaLiN.  latk  Oeictrr,  ISIO. 

We  aie  gradually  making  otu  arraagemeats  for  a  more  settled  mode  of 
life,  Kj  Hilly  has  arranged  all  my  books  upon  the  ihelvea  with  mneh 
eare  and  indasby,  which  is  worth  a  groat  deal  to  me.  1  buy  a  good  msar 
books  at  auotioiu  now,  ao  that  my  library  enlarges  every  week    

Within  the  last  law  weeks  we  have  seen  Savigny  several  times.  He 
saenu  indimd  to  ba  very  Mendly  wltti  me,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  get  In- 
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Omtit  wheo  ire  1i>Te  known  each  othel  longar.  Hia  wifa  ii  verjr  UtcI]' 
■ad  plcuiDg. 

1  havs  bought  ftt  ui  kuction  a  bundle  of  ptmphleU  writtm  in  ths  bLx- 
toanth,  uid  btginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If,  in  »  collectian 
Ibm^  to  foituitoiuly,  we  Gnd  many  thmga  th&t  are  Biceltrnt,  and  none 
that  are  positively  bad,  we  c<n  not  but  conceive  a  respect  for  the  age  that 
pcoduaed  them.  Thia  coltection  contains  ft  string  of  apophtliegms,  nndei 
the  title  of  "New  and  True  Gazett«  for  the  year  1630."  Our  literature 
has  not,  since  its  revival,  recovered  the  truthful  and  eameat  npiriC  which 
they  breathe,  although  it  has  talren  a  higher  flight.  What  does  this  profit 
OS  ?  It  is  now  the  delight  of  a  few ;  formerly  it  was  an  expression  of  the 
national  character ;  and  vre  may  justly  call  the  period  from  Luther  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  golden  age  of  Protestant  Gerniany. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  better  not  to  read  books  in  which  you  make 
the  acquaintanco  o(  (he  devil.  I  have  been  reading  criminal  trials  lately, 
and  have  seen  how  judges  and  accusers  hnvo  come  to  look  on  the  most 
hardened  and  crafty  criminals  as  objocts  of  interest.  But  no  danger  of 
this  kind  can  arise  from  reading  a  poetical  work.  In  general  the  danger 
springs  from  the  way  in  which  vices  sre  made  to  border  on  virtues,  and 
UiB  two  are  mingled  together  in  characteri,  so  that  you  rarely  find  any 
one  BO  abandoned  as  to  have  no  good  sides  to  his  character  when  you  look 
oloHly  into  it,  and  hence  you  are  apt  to  show  him  undue  indulgence. 

AmeUa's  eyes  are  again  very  weak ;  and  you  will  therefore  receive  only 
a  short  postscript  from  her,  for  she  can  only  write  by  daylight,  and  it  is 
already  soma  time  since  dinner.  Her  cough  is  rather  more  tolerable,  but 
not  gone. 

CXXXI, 

Berlik,  91k  Nottmber,  1810. 
Hilly  has  already  answered  your  questions  about  my  lectures,  while  I 
was  at  our  philolo^eal  society  yesterday,  so  that  1  can  only  glean  after 

her She  has  told  you  that  the  number  of  my  hearers  was  much 

prater  than  I  bad  anticipated.  But  their  character,  no  less  than  their 
utunbcr,  is  such  as  encourages  and  animates  me  to  pursue  my  labors  with 
laal  and  perseverance.  You  will  feel  this  when  1  tell  you  that  Savigny, 
Schleiennacher,  Spalding,  Ancillon,  Nicolaviua,  Schmedding,  and  Siivern 
were  present.  In  reply  to  your  other  question,  1  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
more  satisfied  with  them  myself  than  with  any  of  my  former  productions; 
(1  bavo  quite  remodeled  the  introduction.)  Thii  is,  no  doubt,  partly  ow. 
ing  to  the  universal  approbation  they  call  forth,  which  is  a  great  stimulua 
and  high  enjoyment  to  mc.  For  besides  the  number  and  selectneaa  of  my 
audience,  the  general  interest  evinced  ia  the  lectures  exceeds  my  utmost 
hopes.  Uy  introductory  lecture  produced  as  strong  an  impression  as  an 
oration  could  have  done;  and  all  the  dry  erudition  which  followed  it,  in 
the  history  of  the  old  Italian  tribes,  which  serves  aa  an  introduction  to 
that  of  Rome,  has  not  driven  away  even  my  imleamed  hearers.  The 
attention  with  which  Eavigny  honors  ine,  and  his  declaration  that  I  am 
opening  a  now  era  for  Roman  history,  naturally  stimulate  my  ardent  dv- 
aire  to  carry  out  to  thj  full  extent  the  researches  which  one  is  apt  to  leave 
half-Oniihad,  as  soon  aa  one  clearly  perceives  the  result  to  which  they  tend, 
in  order  to  turn  to  something  fresh.      That  it  is  impossible,  witli  two  hours 
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B  week,  to  prexent  the  history  of  Rome  in  due  pcoportioiii  in  the  counia  of 
t,  single  winter,  I  un  quite  ■ware;  ejid  yd  I  would  on  no  ■ccoiint  oom- 
preu  what  I  have  to  9>y ;  for  it  ia  precisely  thia  livid,  life-lilie  reptoent*. 
tion  of  a  niultiluile  of  WFll-dphned  olijecta,  which  coiiBtitutee  the  eicelleiUM 
of  any  higtorical  work,  that  aims  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  As  f u-  aa  1 
can,  I  compose  the  whole  in  manuscript  in  Buch  a  way  that  it  may  setre 
aa  the  basis  of  a  work,  suited  for  publication.  For  I  must  begin  to  think 
of  publishing  now,  because  it  is  while  1  am  delivering  my  lectuiea  that  my 
be»t  discOTeriei  in  ancient  history  come  to  light^  which,  if  not  publislwd, 
might  probably  be  forgotten,  and  lost  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  my 
previous  discoTeries,  which  are  now  all  gaining  in  cleameas  and  certainty, 
I  bare  already  made  several  new  onai,  some  of  which  are  very  important^ 
in  the  progreiw  of  my  laljotB. 

Our  little  philological  association  will  not  degenerate.  ^Ve  ars  reading 
and  eraeadating  Herodotus.  I  explain  the  historical,  others  the  grammat- 
ical part,  aod  thus  we  really  form  a  miniature  academy. 

CXXXII. 

Berlin,  Silk  Nowmher,  1810. 

I  advance  but  slowly  with  my  lectures,  and  shall  hare  to  stop  far  froB 
the  goal ;  but  I  discover  much  that,  to  me  at  least,  appears  Interesting; 
for  instance,  the  cyclical  system  of  the  old  Italian  mode  of  reckoning  the 
years  is  new.  The  Ueiican  mode  of  chionology  gave  me  a  light  upon 
this  point.  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  data  tending  to  conflim 
my  long-cheiished  view,  that  the  West  of  Europe  possessed  a  priraitiva 
and  quite  peculiar  cultivation — a  system  of  science  strictly  speaking — be- 
fore it  had  received  aay  influences  from  the  East.  I  would  rather  write  to 
you  about  things  of  this  kind,  than  uf  what  we  see,  and  hear,  and  witness. 

I  have  received  a  commission  which  some  might  think  important,  but 
to  me  appears  of  very  little  consequence — to  draw  up  a  Constitution  for 
the  Academy  of  Science,  in  CDi^UDction  with  Ancillon  and  some  othsra. 
I  like  Savigny  very  much,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  great  regard  for  me  too. 
Our  respective  studies  lead  ua  over  the  same  ground,  so  that  we  have 
much  to  talk  over  and  exchange  with  each  other.  I  felt  diffident  when  I 
first  heard  that  he  was  among  my  hearers,  but  his  extraordinary  interest 
in  my  lectures  is  tie  most  favorable  sentence  that  could  be  pronounced  on 
thcRi,  as  he  is  certainly  better  acquainted  with  their  subject  than  any  other 
of  our  contemporaries. 

Ith  Dfctmbtr. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  at  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  completely  remodeling  it. 
I  have  also  read  a  paper  in  the  Academy  lately.  You  see  that  I  am  toL. 
Ailing  my  engagement  to  you,  and  writing  more  than  I  read.  Hay  all  go 
well  with  you,  and  Gretchen  speedily  recover  I 

CXXXIII. 

BsBLin.  19'*  Marck,  IBIO. 

With  a  little  more  quiet  my  position  would  he  one  mora  coni> 

pletely  in  accordance  with  my  wishes  than  I  have  long  ventured  even  to  . 
hope  for.  There  Is  such  real  mutual  attachment  between  my  acquaintanoss 
and  myself^  and  our  respective  studies  give  such  an  inexhaustible  interest 
to  convsnatioD,  that  I  now  leally  poaaess  in  this  roapect  what  I  used  t* 


tn  '  HEHOm  OF  mEBTTHIl. 

IM  the  w»nt  of;  for  Intereoune  of  thi«  kind  i«  quickening  ind  initnictiTe. 
ne  Irctum  tbcmulTeB,  too,  ue  inspiriting,  because  they  tequire  pcraevcr- 
Ing  roearchcB,  which  I  Tentur«  to  8*y  c&n  not  remain  unfruitful  to  mc,  luiii 
thejr  are  more  eiciting  thui  mere  literary  l»bor«,  because  I  d^livai  them 
Tidi  the  wumth  inspired  by  fresh  thoughti  and  discoveriM,  and  afterward 
aonterve  with  tboM  who  hsTO  heard  them,  and  to  whom  Uiey  are  a*  new 
U  to  myleir.  This  makes  the  lecturei  a  positive  delight  to  me,  and  I  feel 
•Iready  quite  aTerne  to  bring  them  to  a  cloae.  What  I  idiould  like  would 
be  to  have  whole  days  of  perfect  solitude,  and  then  an  interval  of  inter- 
OourM  with  the  pemini  I  really  like,  but  not  Ui  remain  for  so  many  houn 
together  with  them  aa  is  customary  here.  This  is  the  very  land  of  calU 
and  parties.  Even  our  Friday  meetiDg  1  would  eometimeii  rather  be  with- 
out, though  it  has  always  hitherto  done  me  good.  It  would  scarcely  be 
poaalble  to  have  less  frivolity  or  dullness  in  a  mixed  society.  Schleiet- 
maoher  Is  the  most  Intellectual  man  among  them.  The  complete  absence 
of  jealousy  among  these  scholars  is  particutarly  gratifying. 

My  historical  researches  seem  to  me  to  gain  in  importance  every  week, 
and  I  hope  to  solve  enigmas  in  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome,  which 

Knch  is  wanting,  indeed,  to  the  formation  of  a  histoty,  and  I  shall  not 
give  my  woA  to  the  world  as  such 

CXXXIV. 

BlKLfR,  I'm  March,  1811. 

KiBj  hu  already  written  to  you  about  your  skepticism  with  re- 

gBid  to  the  eiistenca  of  in-bom,  incorruptible  integrity,  unswayed  by 
motiTes  of  self-interest.  I  should  be  shacked  at  fl,  were  I  not  already 
Kware  of  your  holding  other  similar  opinions  which  belong  to  the  same 
theory  as  this.  Yet  you  can  have  no  doubts  with  regard  to  yonr  own 
motlvea;  and  without  asking  whether  I  too  may  not  defy  any  suspicion 
of  the  kind  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life — whether  self-interest  of 
any  sort  has  ever  had  charms  for  me — I  wUI  point  you  to  other  examples- 
Ton  yourself  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  innate  difference  in  talents,  at 
least  in  man  as  he  exists  in  the  actual  world.  Now  even  grantiug  that 
this  arises  solely  from  organization,  and  that  this  orgaaiiation  is  from  the 
banning  something  eilemal  and  foreign  to  the  individual,  and  that  its 
Mncequences  do  not  affect  the  spiritual  unity  of  man's  nature  ;  still  among 
actual  living  men  one  individual  is  essentially  different  from  another.  In 
one,  certain  lendencies  predominate  from  the  first,  in  another,  opposite 
ones.  This  can  not  be  denied  by  any  one.  In  one  man,  we  see  disinter- 
Mtedness  from  his  earliest  ohitdttood ;  in  another,  covetousness.  In  most 
cases  these  tendencies  may  be  controlled  or  suppressed ;  a  large  majority 
of  men  may  became  utterly  corrupt ;  but  the  man  who  has  an  innate  lovo 
of  justice,  who  would  scorn  to  oppreas  or  injure  another,  will  resist  the 
external  influences  of  his  condition  in  life,  especially  where  he  might  reap 
a  base  advantage  for  himself  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  ambitious 
pretensions  may  dazzle  and  take  a  firm  bold  of  minds,  noble  in  themselves, 
•but  narrow  in  their  views,  and  we  will  forgive  them  tor  it  morally,  as  la- 
boring under  a  mischievous  delusion.  But  no  moderately  honest  man  can 
say,  "Others  shall  become  poor  that  I  may  remain  rich;"  and  whoerver 
Mjv  thia,  to  blmaelf  or  aloud,  is  not  one  wUt  better  Ouu  •  thief. 


PROFESSOESHIP   IN  BBKLIN.  m 

Who  iMuld  hare  the  heurt  to  ait  u  ■  judga  in  ccinuDxl  catti,  if  he  lia- 
tened  to  the  vaico  of  such  aophistiy  ;  "  Behold  I  the  crimiuftl  wham  thm 
art  about  to  condenui — to  reader  wretched  for  hu  whole  life,  if  not  to  in. 
priTe  of  that  life — ia  at  bottom  no  wane  than  thou.  Had  he  been  b«i> 
and  broaght  up  in  thy  mndition,  hs  would  sit  on  thy  seat  of  Judgmant ; 
and  thou,  in  ,hu  place,  wonldat  have  stood  befoie  the  tribunal  to  annrK 
for  thycrimesi"  "No,"  annwera  the  Joat  man,  "1  will  not  deaf  mf 
Bins,  nor  that  1  might  be  right&illy  judged  by  ny  raperior — I  might  ba*« 
oommitted  greater  faulti  tlian  haTO  actually  occnned — but  that  I  oould 
never  hava  become  baae  I  know,  aa  I  know  my  own  existence,  for  it  ia  a 
part  of  my  exiitsnce,  which  ia  no  mere  tranaoendental,  colorlau  '  I  am.' " 
No  one  can  be  further  than  I  am  ttom  the  proud  belief  in  an  abaolnte 
[reodom  of  will  belonging  to  all  human  beings ;  for  the  will  can  be  ezar- 
ciaed  onljT  by  mean*  at,  and  with  thought  i  and  oan  we  think  aa  wa  will — 
or  da  we  think  as  it  ia  giren  t«  ua  ?  Tbua,  loo,  I  believe  only  in  ■  limit- 
ed force  of  will,  to  every  one  according  to  hia  kind,  and  hia  oiiginal  peeol- 
iar  iropnlaea.  These  impulses  may  be  in  some  Individnsla  lo  bad,  lo  da- 
cidedlj  wicked,  that  in  their  wickedness,  in  the  law&ilnesa  of  siterminatlDC 
so  deformed  a  creature,  lie  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death  in  casea  which  legislators  no  longer  punish  with  severity.  In  othen, 
every  thing  ia  ao  undecided  and  weak,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  more 
than  kabiU,  with  regard  to  all  that  is  not  purely  animal^  and  these  habita, 
even  when  good,  testify  to  no  intrinsic  virtue.  You  may  be  perfectly  right, 
•■  fai  as  such  persons  are  eoncemed,  in  saying  that  their  dis  in  teres  tednew 
-^a  qtulity,  however,  very  rare  in  people  of  this  kind — occupies  a  place  ia 
which  other  ciicums  lances  might  have  planted  covetousnces  and  shameloai 
arrogance.  But  no  one  e»a  have  leas  right  to  extend  this  verdict  to  the 
generality  of  men  Hian  you,  whose  strong  and  beautilnl  aoul  certainly  poa- 
seased  within  itaeU  th*  capacity  for  becoming  what  It  ii,  however  we  may 
allow  that  external  circumstaneea  may  have  helped  to  enrich  It.  Sot 
circumataneae  were  favoralile  to  you,  only  as  they  are  to  the  pine,  whidi 
poaeessea  within  itself  the  atrength  to  entwine  its  roots  among  the  rooki, 
and  to  spring  into  the  air  from  the  mountain  peak. 

Tou  have  oRen  wounded  me,  and  done  me  iajustiea  by  the  aasertloa 
that  my  atrlclneis  of  judgment  is  dictated  by  party  feeling.  Yet  in  spita 
of  this  condemnation  you  wiil  hardly  accuse  me  seriously  of  unwairantabia 
palliation  of  faults,  which,  however,  ia  alwaya  presupposed  in  party  opin- 
ions;  the  one  never  exists  without  the  other.  The  degree  of  danger,  of 
Injury,  of  conscious  responsibility,  may  render  our  judgment  of  an  actum 
milder  or  severer;  the  hearer  must  weigh  this,  and  calculate  Its  worth. 
It  in  impossible  lo  feel  an  equal  amount  of  indignation  toward  a  band  of 
poisoners,  or  of  ineendiariea  in  Turkey,  and  one  in  the  city  where  we  lire ; 
for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  impression  which  gives  rise  to  our  feeling  multi- 
plies itsetC,  and  a  human  weakness  mixea  with  it  some  dim  apprehension 
of  personal  danger.  But  I  should  be  a  childish  novice,  unworthy  to  believe 
myself  capable  of  writing  history — which  means,  in  fact,  to  depict  and 
pass  sentence  on  Uie  past  as  if  it  were  the  present — or  of  coaducting 
businesH,  if  a  thing  appeared  lo  me  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  came  from 
the  east  or  the  w<:st.  The  financial  legLilation  of  Auittja,  for  instance, 
ia  evidently  dictated,  like  all  her  measures,  by  honorable  intentions,  and 
Is  not  intended  to  ^tot  Uie  nobililr,  or  any  other  class — any  unfaiinsM 
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irtuch  itiftjr  hBTe  crept  In,  u  80  alight  u  not  to  be  irorth  nutotiiming — yet 
it  ii  so  perverted  and  minouii  thmt  it  hu  made  me  ftlmoet  u  uigty  u  the 
frojeeta  of  the  Notiiblei  unoag  lu,  only  with  thia  difference,  that  Kngei  ib 
mnoh  iKXHier  kpp«aaed  in  thii  case  thui  when  lelfiihnsu  ii  the  nwt  of 

And  now  aomething  else,  u  I  hkve  itiU  loom.  Have  you  ever  heud 
of  Goethe's  inanguial  disputation,  and  of  a  theological  euay,  which  lie 
mot*  in  hia  youth?  1  flnt  heatd  of  them  lately,  and  have  had  the  latter 
tat  my  poaaessioQ  (aince  Soje's  aactian)  without  knowing  that'  it  ia  his. 
In  this  he  proTea,  not  in  jeBt,  bnt  to  the  fall  conTictioa  of  aJl  tmth-loTing 
readen,  that  it  wu  not  the  Tea  Cominandmaiita,  bat  the  ten  fundamental 
law*  of  the  diatinctiTe  pecuUaritlea  of  the  laiaelitea,  which  weis  inscribed 
OB  the  tables  of  the  law.  This  wsa  also  the  anbjectof  hii  inaugural  dis- 
putation, which  be  wiihed  to  publish  at  Stiasbuig,  where  he  took  hia  de- 
gree. The  heada  of  the  UniTenity,  howoTei,  considered  it  aa  profane,  and 
danied  their  permission.  The  aecond  half  of  the  esiay,  in  which  lie  ex- 
plains the  phrase  "to  speak  with  tongnei,"  is  very  remsjrkable,  because  it 
is  quite  mjntioal,  and  belongs  to  thkt  stiange  period  of  hia  life  in  which 


cxxxv. 

BntLiM,  leii  May.  1811. 

Tou  have  no  doubt  seen  Oehleiwchliigei :  what  impression  haa  he 

made  upon  you  ?  The  Danes  undoubtedly  poseflss  poetical  talenta,  if  they 
were  not  so  deficient  in  cleuaeas  and  penetratioB  of  mental  viaion,  with- 
out which  the  imagination  can  never  create  pure  and  great  conceptLoos, 
ftae  fiom  marmeriams,  aa  well  aa  from  Oriental  pliantums. 

I  am  now  approachirrg  the  conclusion  of  my  iecturn,  and  the  printing 
Is  Bboat  to  commence.  1  befin  it  with  a  thorough  consciouineiB  of  what 
ii  in  my  book,  and  of  the  luik  it  will  hold  at  some  future  day ;  but  I  am 
not  quite  easy  aa  to  its  immediate  reception,  partly  beoanss  1  am  aware 
that  the  execution  might  and  ought  to  be  improved  in  many  reapects, 
partly  because  no  one  in  allowed  to  bring  forward  noTeltiea  before  our 
public  with  impunity,  boweTei  clearly  their  eorrectneaa  may  be  proved. 
Tlwn  I  have  already  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  the  reception  given  to  it 
by  affection,  from  Savigny  and  other  friends :  that  of  diaapprobatiou  ii 
■till  to  corns.  I  have  initten  with  such  atrial  conscientiansnesa-^iot 
merely  vrith  regard  to  the  praise  and  blame  I  have  dispenaed,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  hiatorical  researches — that  I  could  die  on  this  book. 
It  oertunly  will  famish  little  reading  for  recreation,  and  I  confess  to  my- 
self that  by  the  aide  of  many  paaaagea  mcceasful  in  point  of  style,  there 
are  others  very  awkward  and  stiff.  The  great  merit  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  criticism  of  history,  and  in  the  light  thrown  on  many  insulated  pointi 
of  the  eoDstitution,  laws,  &c.  Tou  will  understand  that  I  talk  to  yon 
about  my  work,  because  at  present  I  am  living  wholly  in  it.  You  will 
hau  all  the  less  of  it  when  I  coma  to  see  you.  To-day  the  publisher  haa 
■ent  me  Frederick  Schlegel'i  lectures;  I  have  dipped  into  them  here  and 
tiiere,  and  reoeived  a  pleaaant  impressioa.  He  incontestably  possesse* 
gMiaine  talent,  and  fae  has  freed  bimaelf  from  that  unhappy  taita  whieh 
ha  tbtmerly  did  to  much  to  promote. 


PfiOFESaOBSHIP  1N  BERLIN.  in 

CXXXVI. 

HmsuHOH,  lit*  Sepiemitr,  IBll. 

The  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  De  Scire,*  is  spoksn  of 

in  the  highest  terms.  He  is  bo  completely  master  oE  the  Gsniiui  linguaga 
that  he  opened  his  first  sitting  with  lia  oddresB  in  Oerm&n,  which  g1Te# 
the  consolatory  pledge  that  fttl  proceedings  at  law  will  be  carried  on  in  tha 
language  of  tha  couotty.  In  a  party  of  Gecmans,  a  short  time  since,  h« 
defended  Elopstook  from  the  tttacks  of  his  fellow. townsmen,  adding,  in* 
dlgnantly,  that  no  one  ahould  dars  to  speak  of  him  who  hftd  not  a  pOM 
heart  himself.  It  appears  aa  if  the  Fieoch  courts  of  justice  had,  in  gen- 
eral, retained  all  Uie  respectability  of  the  old  parliaments, 

I  have  no  inclination  to  write  to  you  of  political  facts  and  rumors.  L«t 
us  know  every  particular  about  yoiuielf  and  your  employments.  Yester- 
day the  Behrensca  also  will  have  left  you.  1  fancy  you  will  have  found 
your  house  oppressive,  and  sought  the  open  air.  Do  aot  chase  away  tha 
image  of  your  absent  friends,  when  it  rises  up  with  longing  before  yon; 
do  not  despise  its  companionship.  But  perhaps  1  do  you  injustice ;  and 
you  know  how  to  retain  u  well  as  enduio  the  feeling  of  separation.  GJva 
our  love  to  Gretchen,  and  all  our  friends.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  write 
to  you  from  Berlin  for  a  week  to  come 

CXXXVII. 

BtKiiH,  3M  Oetoher,  1S1I. 

Ititly  has  told  yon  of  the  anxiety  caused  us  by  the  detention  of  yoor 
letter ;  we  have  received  it  to-day  by  the  Russian  poet.  If  we  were  abU 
to  writ«  ijreely,  I  should  hare  much  to  tell  you  worth  relating,  though  it 
does  not  imroediately  concern  ourselves.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  b« 
quite  silent  reepecting  things  on  which  our  fate  and  external  repose  de- 
pend, even  if  this  letter  should  be  opened.  During  our  absence  the  pubUe 
alarm  and  excitement  have  been  greil,  but  there  hss  been  no  talk  of  the 
departure  of  the  court,  oj  of  packing  up  iit  the  palace,  as  you  were  told. 
Preparations  for  war  have  been  msde,  and,  as  this  has  been  done  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  it  has  excited  attention  on  both  sides.  As  I  told 
you  in  my  last,  we  found  the  public  mind  unexpectedly  cstmed  down,  and 
the  report  was  current  that  the  Emperor  had  written  an  autograph  letter 
containing  an  assurance  of  his  friendly  intentions.  Now  this  letter  haa, 
in  all  probability,  merely  existed  in  the  heads  of  some  who  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  the  public  free  from  uneasiness,  even  by  deceit;  thii 
much  only  is  certain,  that  the  Count  St.  Harsan  had  an  audience  of  th« 
King,  and  that  in  consequence  the  preparations  which  were  in  progresa 
have  been  auspended.  The  main  question,  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween Prance  and  Kuasia,  is  still  as  undecided  as  before.  Some  affirm 
that  Austria  u  engaged  la  active  negotiations,  and  that  the  winter  uriU 
pass  over  without  war.      Others  draw  an  entirely  opposite  Inference  from 

■  This  Count  de  Sorre  becsme,  many  yean  after  in  Home,  one  of  Niebohr's 
dearest  ftiends.  His  family  had  emignled  from  Fruice  in  1791,  when  he  was 
sixteen  yearsof  ace.  tod  settled  in  QermsDy.  He  thas  became  early  acquaiB^ 
ed  with  aennan  llteralore,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  by  natare  s  cast  of  mind 
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dRmnutuieei  llikt  ars  kaowo,  uid  from  on  nnprcjudioed  coniidention  of 
eirciimst»iicc«,  which  we  can  scareely  expect  to  bo  aTeilooked  by  him  on 
•n  whoia  will  tha  daeuion  depends. 

If,  howeTer,  I  do  not  reckon  u  confidently  u  many  an  »  quiet  winter, 
I  ftin  not  much  disturbed  >boat  the  matter,  and  freely  glTC  myaelf  up  to 
the  enjoynieut  of  the  qui«t   that  hu  hittieito  been  unrapectedly  pro- 

Uy  lectiues  will  lecomramoe  kt  the  end  of  the  month,  and  1  mnit  be 
pnpariof  for  them.  The  journey  has  eertaialf  put  tne  out  a  little,  but  I 
■hall  icon  get  into  train  again;  the  being  too  long  engaged  with  one  lub. 
ject  ia  a  more  datiguvui  enemy ;  both  becaoae  one'*  interest  may  relax, 
■nd  because  one  oontraota  an  habltaal  mode  of  looiiing  at  thiogs,  wber«by 
(he  work  loau  a  part  of  iti  diitinctneH — the  worker  hii  susceptibility  to 
new  unpresaioos.  I  shall  have  to  ^ard  against  both  dangers,  particularly 
at  tnt,  foi  tbeii  publication  has  certainly  to  me  stripped  the  charm  of 
novelty  from  the  subjects  of  my  hlnoiy.  I  shall  not  huny  the  compoaition 
ol  the  second  volume,  that  my  mind  may  remairr  freah, 

Thi«  morning  we  have  been  to  see  the  Husenm  of  Natural  History, 
which  is  being  formed  here  under  Illiger'a  ditcction,  and  is  really  a  very 
•plaodid  one.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  my  own  fault  that  soch  collections 
■uggest  no  pious  thoughts  tome?  Tha  infinite  variety  of  nature  ii  brought 
too  close  to  one;  and  in  its  contemplation  the  individual  vaniaheB  entirely 
trrnn  view;  ouly  the  species  remaini,  and  one  asks  one's  self,  why  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  manf  Besides,  the  melancholy- looking,  as  well  ai 
the  ugly  animals  give  ma  a  Tary  painful  impression.  Yet  I  could  wilt- 
logly  linger  there,  and  cu  only  console  myself  for  my  ignorance,  aa 
oompared  to  tha  learning  of  nstnralista,  by  reflecting  that,  after  all,  they 
Donfioe  themselves  ao  exolasively  to  the  external  side  of  tfainga,  that  their 
biowiadge  would  orily  give  one  hinte  for  investigation,  and  but  little  in- 
^ght. 

I  have  begun  to  attend  our  i^ological  puty  again.  There  are  twe  of 
Ita  membaia  wanting,  whom  wa  all  misi  vary  much,  Spalding  and  Eein- 
dorf. 

CXXXVIII. 

Bni-nf,  litNatumbtr,  tail. 

So  Goethe's  life  has  ooma  oat,  and  I  shall  hav«  It  In  a  few  days.  It 
always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feeling  when  ■  great  man  writea  his  life. 
It  is  already  evening  with  him  then,  and  that  he  leUtea  how  he  lived, 
■hoWB  that  he  no  longer  Uvea  quite  from  the  root.  Else  he  oookt  never  do 
it.  Jacobi's  book  is  not  yet  out;  as  far  sa  1  know,  can  indeed  hardly  be 
looked  for  yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  caji  rejoica  In  Its  appearance. 
When  be  was  in  his  prime  he  lelt,  very  ri^tly,  that  the  spirit  of  his  phi- 
losophy required  to  be  presentod  in  a  visible  shape,  in  the  pioture  of  a  life, 
iunt  SB  the  philosophy  itself  does  not  aeparate  the  formal  iiom  the  real ;  in 
an  abstract,  systematic  shape,  it  will  not  be  like  itaelt 

I  enjoy  my  lecturea  lor  their  own  sake.      I  should  like  to  deliver  several 

ter ;  there  are  only  about  sixty,  and  among  them  several  olGoers.  I  do  not 
know  whathar  I  may  reckon  this  as  a  oon&rmation  of  the  favorable  opiiuon 
I  have  often  exptosMd  of  tU*  dan.     Thoa  an  nuMf  alMMkb  of  (ood 
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iBumf  oi  Btrirlng  for  lifs — of  >  better  spirit  than  eriated  fn  bsppier  tiinel. 
TluB«  are  hcBTtngi  under  the  besT;  bunlen,  mad  thoogh  ws  miiy  hsTe  eTil 
Avfi  Hill  befiue  at,  yet  t,  better  time  ntiut  follow  thu  that  which  mo- 
ceeded  to  the  mlKr?  of  the  Thirty  Tean'  Wu.  NooseoM  of  &11  kindi  hu 
been  go  brought  to  ths  tat,  and  become  id  powcrleag,  tbftt,  kt  lut,  unM 

molt  necsHuily  taJie  Its  place,  be  It  nnder  what  foira  It  may 

H&re  you  heud  that  Madune  de  Stuil  haa  lecetTcd  an  Inlimatiun  not  to 
bold  int^Tconne  with  Sehlegel  ?  A  violent  reientment  agumt  bim  leigni 
at  the  French  court,  beeaoH  it  ia  Buppeaed  that  it  wu  he  who  inapiied  her 
to  [oiiie  the  Genuan  literature.  Hei  praiM  hai  done  ua  a  bad  servicn  in 
Fraoca ;  for  to  it  fa  owing  the  animoai^  againat  G«mian  liteiature,  which 
lies  at  ths  bottom  of  the  legtdationi  conoeroing  the  publiahing  trade  in  the 
naw  Depaitmenta.*  The  German  literature  ia  conaidered  aa  hoatile  to  the 
Freaeh,  aa  an  intellectaal  power  which  proudly  isfuaec  to  the  latter  tba 
hetna^  due  to  that  of  tiie  victoiiona  nation.  The  French  tiaiulation  of 
the  "  Leetuma  do  the  Drama,' '  it  prohibited ;  and  lome  oonaider  thla  aa  a 
just  puniahment  of  ScMegel  for  having  laid  ha  wcnid  not  indeed  uae  tba 
Fraaoh  laagnage  for  poetry ;  but  for  prate,  he  would  oaa  that  which  waa 
moat  widely  read 

CXXXIX. 

BntLiR,  Ittk  Nottmitr,  liil. 

VbeB  it  earoe  into  mj  head  to  say  to  you  that  anloblography  in  gen- 
eral waa  the  long  of  the  awan — and  Goethe'a  no  exception — I  certainly 
made  too  sweeping  an  assertion.  With  him,  at  least,  youth  has  been  re- 
sawed  by  the  contemiriation  of  hii  youtb,  and  if  he  ihould  write  nothinf 
like  it  again,  he  haa  written  notliing  like  ii  for  a  long  time  past.  The  pic- 
ture of  hia  life  ia  inimitably  aweet  and  graceful-  I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
not  differ  in  oui  judgmant  of  thia  boolr.  The  number  of  triflea  it  reiatol 
will  not  annoy  you — yon  will  faucy  him  narrating,  and  it  ia  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  atyle  that  yon  can  really  fesl  as  if  he  were  telling  yon  the 
whole.  The  sl<^  of  his  Snt  loia  ia  exquisitely  beautiful ;  no  seoond  eqnsJ 
to  it  can  cxKur  in  the  history,  and  1  should  not  be  soiiy  if  the  book  were  t» 
remain  unfinished. 

Our  life  Sows  on  in  its  unifotin  course  without  change.  On  Friday,  I  at- 
tend my  B^ety ;  tool  days  a  week  I  hear  S<MeiBnDaclier ;  two  days  I  lec- 
ture myaelf ;  we  seldom  go  into  company,  and  riaits  at  our  own  house  take 
up  much  leaa  time  than  they  did  last  winter.  I  might  do  a  great  deal  ia 
consequence,  but  I  can  not  boaaL ...... 

One  evening  in  the  week,  the  SsTignys  and  ourselves  generally 

spend  together ;  and  we  often  spend  an  evening  with  one  oi  other  of  out 
friends  beaidea — at  Prince  Eadiiwill's,  lot  instance. 

CXL. 


*  Pablishera  in  Ihe  parts  of  Qermany  that  were  ineorpmled  with  France 
were  obli(ied  w^abmit  all  book)  n  a  oaaaenbip  befbte  bntiKiog  Ihem  out,  end 
wcrki  containing  any  paiiaget  which  coold  be  coniCnied  into  eipreiiioDa  of 
bcatilily  to  FrsBM  or  Frenoh  latereatm  were  liable  (a  be  prohibited. 
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put,  and  certunly  enkblci  ma  to  compnbend  tiis  unfararabl*  impCMiloii 
•nterUioed  of  hiro  by  «oraB  noble-minded  rasn,  which  iwed-to  give  me  p«iii, 
■■  t  thuugfat  it  unfounded.  Schleiermmchei  doei  not  content  himaelf  with 
bare  notices  of  the  vuiouB  philoaopbic*!  leachera ;  he  being!  them  into  con- 
nection, and  cndcBvorB  to  tiacs  out  the  [undeonentsl  idea  of  each  of  the 
ancient  philosopher!.  This  is  u  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  it  ie  a  veiy  difficult 
and  critical  matter  to  puraue  inch  invotigatiotis,  and  requirea  that  you 
should  divest  yourself  of  your  own  viewB ;  the  neceeiiity  of  which  hs  him- 
aelf inculcated  in  hii  introduction  moat  impreuively,  but  which  he  does  not 
put  in  practice.  It  i>  my  firm  belief  that  he  acta  with  perfect  honeaCy  in 
the  matter,  and  that  thoae  who  diapute  hia  atriot  integrity  in  auch,  or  any 
other  caaei,  da  him  wrong;  nerertheleu,  he  appean  to  me  to  be  in  error. 
Though  be  doea  not  Indeed  alwaya  attribute  to  the  ancient  philosopher* 
that  pantheistic  view,  which  regards  matter  merely  aa  a  phenomenon,  and 
yet  calls  a  Cause  of  the  world  ezteroal  to  matter  an  absurdity,  he  con- 
stantly refers  to  ihia  -view  as  to  the  primitire  one,  &om  which  the  Tariooa 
qratema  gradually  departed,  although  it  was  only  presented  originally  in 
poetical  worlu.  He  alao  apcalu  of  Anaiagoras,  who  first  tauf^ht  that 
Beaaon  was  an  independent  order  of  the  univeiae,  with  a  distaate,  almost 
amounting  to  Mimosity,  which  haa  made  a  lery  painful  impreaaion  on  me, 
little  as  I  am  inclined  to  implicit  faith.  According  to  him,  too,  the  early 
Ionian  philoaophera,  the  most  elerated  of  all  those  who  clothed  their  faith 
in  the  form  of  the  popular  religion,  did  not  act  ainoerely  in  so  doing.  With 
thae  drawbacks,  I  like  his  lectnrea  much — they  tevlTc  many  recoUectiona 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  contain  much  which  I  have  nSTBr  yet 
read.  If  we  atill  poaseaaed  Herodotus  and  the  earliest  philosophers,  we 
should  recogniie  at  what  an  ioflDitfl  height  they  stood  above  Plato  and  the 
later  philoaophera.  Schleiermacher  probably  Teels  this  too,  with  much  mors 
c^iability  of  exploring  the  reoessea  of  the  subject  than  I  poaaess,  and  yst, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  him  which  repela  him  from  them, 
and  that  ii  what  I  would  rather  not  have  perceived. 

When  you  receive  youi  own  copy  of  my  History,  give  the  one  yon  have 
now  to  Gretchen. 

It  may  be  intercBting  to  we  G-oethe's  opinion  of  N'iebu}u's  Hia- 
toi;  of  Rome,  u  expreHsed  in  the  following  letter  to  him,  on  le- 
oeiving  a.  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

FROM  OOETHE  TO  NIEBUHE. 

If  I  have  often  sinned  againat  my  friends  and  well-wisheis  by  the  delay 
of  my  answers,  I  will  rather,  for  this  once,  be  somewhat  premature,  and 
thank  you,  even  before  I  have  received  your  work,  for  the  pleasure  you  haVB 
given  me  by  your  letter.  You  bear  a  name  which  I  have  learnt  to  honor 
from  my  youth  up,  and  of  youraeli;  I  have  beard  from  many  &iends,  so 
much  that  is  amiable,  excellent,  and  distinguished,  that  I  feti  aa  though  I 
already  knew  you  well,  and  can  sincerely  aaauie  you  that  I  have  a  grsat 
dasire  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  work  which  you  announce  to  me  will  afford  me 
so  agreeable  and  instructive  ooeupation;  for  what  can  b«  fiiore  attractive 
tkan  to  find  »  subject,  whiob  has  bean  no  oltaD  and  so  Tarionaly  djsensiad, 
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plMod  In  >  naw  light,  uid,  u  it  wen,  bom  into  >  {reah  life,  bf  meua  of 

new  Toeuchen  ?  How<Tei  rftrsly  it  bM  been  peiimttMl  to  me,  in  the  couiM 
of  ID/  life,  to  occupy  myielf  with  topics  which  iotetCBt  me  so  deeply,  I 
know  well  how  to  vmlu*  those  who  b*Te  the  talent  and  peraeTerance  to 
nnileitake  auch  entetpcisee. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  kindly  these  bHty  thsjilis,  and  cootinua  to  think 
ot  me  with  friendship. 

jMKA,ti<H>emberZ7tk,l8ll. 

1  brought  this  letter  with  me  from  Jena  to  Weimu,  where  I  found  you 
eioellent  work  swsiting  roe,  and  immediately  began  to  iea>l  it.  Now  I 
have  finished  it,  and  should  like,  before  1  begin  it  over  again  (which  is  ma*t 
necessary  in  Didei  to  understand  and  profit  by  it),  to  express  my  thanks, 
not  merely  in  general  terms  as  a  first  impression,  but  in  detail  as  tiieyhate 
been  called  forth  by  the  various  pointi  in  your  work.  Very  probably,  how- 
erer,  ■  considerable  time  might  elapse  ere  I  should  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  might  be  forced  to  detain  this  sheet  still 
longer.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  say  no  more  than  that  I  bare  felt  myself 
transpoHed  to  the  time  of  my  own  Tisit  to  Borne,  when  all  around  ma 
impTBBBsd  me  pcrpetaally  with  tile  want  of  such  researches,  while  at  every 
step  I  became  too  clearly  aware  how  little  capable  I,  no  less  than  othsia, 
was  of  coodueting  them.  Since  then,  a  long  time  has  passed,  during  whioh 
I  have  continued  to  torn  my  attention  to  these  subjects ;  and  your  book, 
which  wrivea  so  many  enigmas  at  once,  is  moat  welcome. 

We  oan  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  Italy  before  the  Eomsn 
period,  and  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  order  in  which,  so  to  speak,  the  various 
strata  of  population  were  deposited  one  above  another.  Your  discrimina- 
tion of  the  poetical  from  the  historical  element  is  of  ioeatlmable  wortb, 
since  by  it  neither  is  destroyed,  but  rather  for  tbe  first  time  fully  conOrmsd 
in  its  tme  value  and  dignity ;  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  see- 
ing bow  tbe  two  ^ain  coalesce,  and  exert  a  mutual  influence.  It  is  mueh 
to  be  wished  that  all  aimilar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world  may  b« 
treated  in  the  same  method.  Does  it  need  many  words  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  derived  the  utmost  instruction,  from  your  development  of  tha  posi- 
tion of  tbe  State  and  of  its  finances,  of  its  reTations  to  Greece,  of  the 
anarchical  condition  of  Kome  after  the  eipuliion  of  the  longs — in  short, 
from  all  ind  every  part.  Were  I  to  go  into  detail,  and  to  speak  of  your 
description  of  Ancua  Martins,  of  your  unvailing  of  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  poemi  of  Lucretia  and  Coriolanus,  1  should  have  to  wiit« 
book  upon  book,  and  these  sheets  would  never  reach  the  post.  S«at  assured 
that  you  have  sent  me  a  noble  gift,  for  which  I  ahall  all  my  life  teal  grate- 
ful to  yon ;  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  continuation  with  the  great- 
est eagerness,  and,  in  order  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it,  am  making  your 
first  volorae  thoronghly  my  own  by  the  most  diligent  study. 

Hay  I  ask  you  to  give  some  attention  to  the  inclosed  papers,  and  espa. 
eislly  to  procure  for  me  the  autograph  of  your  honored  father.  Recom- 
mending myself  once  more  to  yonr  kind  remembianea  and  friendly  sym- 
pathy. GOITBB. 

Wamtn.  nihDtttmier,  IBiI. 


xxHont  or  niebtteii. 
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TO  UADAMB  HBHSLBR. 

BihliR,  Itlli  January,  1819. 

I  do  not  talis  M.'s  Terdict  in  bad  put.     Tha  two  gi^t  Gceok 

hiitDciuu  are  oientially  episodical,  and  if  I  wrote  better  than  I  do,  I 
■hauld,  no  doubt,  place  and  connect  the  epiaodei  with  more  ait,  but  there 
would  certainly  be  rather  nwie  than  fewer  of  them.  For  do  we  aee  a 
ooontiy  by  merely  traveling  throught  it  on  the  miMt  direct  port  loada,  or 
hj  dsTiatlng  beqaeatly  from  the  route,  while  keepinf  to  one  mun  diieo 
tiou? 

CXLII. 

The  caunre  paaaed  bjr  some  upon  the  inequality  of  my  ityle  wai  not 
nneipected.  I  can  not  trust  myaelf  to  decide  wheUier  it  is  decerved  or  sot. 
Ton  are  welt  aware  that  the  style,  sucb  u  it  is,  is  the  unaought-lbr  expieo- 
■ion  of  my  thonghte  at  the  moment  aod  never  affected.  That  inequality 
Im  not  a  fault  in  itself,  and  that  the  aimptioity  of  a  chronicle  may  stand 
tide  by  side  with  poetry  in  the  luna  hiitoiical  work,  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain against  any  one  ^  foe  tiiere  u  much  that  ii  only  rendered  bearable  by 
the  greatest  simpUci^  of  expression,  but  with  that  becamee  even  goodj 
and  then,  again,  there  are  parts  wheca  the  cleameia  of  your  inward  Tision 
raise*  your  style  to  what  is  called  poeticBl.  la  this  sense,  Tbucydides  is 
Oneqaal,  >o  unequal  that,  even  in  ancient  times,  critics  have  doubted 
whether  the  eighth  book  was  his  composition ;  and  how  unequal  i>  Denioa. 
thenea  in  one  and  the  same  oration  t  Uust  not  the  style  naturally  follow 
the  change  of  the  subject  ?  Cicero  is  very  uniform  ;  I  think  not  altogetbot 
to  Ms  praise.  For  uniformity  is  tiu  color  which  the  writer  lays  on ;  thoD|^ 
I  allow  that  a  great  author  may  have  such  a  perfect  command  over  hi* 
mbjeet  a*  to  bdng  even  the  most  dissimilar  parti  into  one  ground  tone 
without  injury,  as  Tacitus  haa  done  in  hi*  latat  work,  the  "  Annals :"  witii 
the  modem  writers,  faowerer,  who  have  attempted  this,  objective  truth  i* 
ntteriy  lost.  Should  I  soma  day,  when  the  fij'st  volume*  are  quite  com- 
pleted, b;  able  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  1  will  conscientiously  examine 
whether  1  have  caught  the  right  tone  for  each  ps«ssge ;  I  may  have  failed 
In  this  respect,  but  I  can  cot  judge  of  it  at  preaent.  Eowevei,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Uie  reader  on  this  poiut  does  not  trouble  me  much;  few,  if  1 
may  venture  to  say  so,  are  famitiu  with  the  true  antique  style,  and  can 
enter  into  iU  spirit  when  preaeoted  to  them  under  a  new  form ;  and  as 
such,  in  fact,  I  regard  the  varying  tone  of  my  discourse.  Does  not  Shak*- 
peaie  pve  u*  the  most  commonplace  language  in  one  scene,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  highest  poetry  ?  Is  it  posai^lc^  for  instance,  to  relate  tha  Bava- 
rian War  of  Suocessiim,  and  tha  struggle  of  Theimopyla,  with  tte  sama 
cast  of  expreuion  ? 

I  am  not  quite  satUSed  with  the  few  Brst  aheat*  of  tha  leoond  volunM, 
which  are  now  printed;  they  are  wanting  in  life  and  movement.  It  i*  a 
bad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  force  oneself  to  work  of  this  kind  ;  industry  we 
oan  command,  but  the  state  of  mind  come*  from  God  and  from  without. 
Heanwhils,  tha  oantant*  are  not  bad.     I  am  oontinually  flodinf  oenBrm- 
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■Uooa  lad  Jerelopnianta  of  my  fanduiiantal  Tiam.  In  mj  l«et>ir«s  I  hav* 
jut  bMD  iclating  the  (torjr  of  Ffirh.aa  with  r«^  plsunia ;  hs  hai  klwiifa 
lieen  mj  f»vorite  hero * 

CXLIII. 

BiaLiR,  UA  Marei,  ISia. 

I  thimli  f ou  far  the  ifoiptthj  eipieased  b;  four  uixicty  about  mjr  health, 
but  there  ii  do  CMue  for  uneuineu.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  ahall  be  leallj 
and  permaneTitlf  well  before  the  iprlng.  Thflis  is  some  one  ill  in  eveij 
houM;  nearly  all  my  acquaintances  ue  moia  or  lass  onirell,  low-tpiritsd, 
and  good  for  notkiog.  I  fesx  that  the  traces  of  my  present  state  will  b* 
only  too  Tinble  in  my  book 

So  Miiller's  Letters  have  made  >■  agreeable  an  impression  open  you  M 
they  did  upon  Savigny;  bat  with  him  this  impresaioa  ha*  not  prored  lasting. 

1  have  not  seen  them  yet,  because  I  do  not  ebooae  to  buy  them.  They 
will  be  as  leraarkablfl  ai  those  to  Bonitetten,  bat  I  Caa  not  blind  myself 
to  the  (act  that,  from  his  earilest  youth,  Miiller's  t  feelings  and  oplniaas 
were  made  up.  The  pure  vital  breath  and  freihness  of  truth  are  wanting 
in  sU  hill  writings.  He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  auuming  a  char- 
acter, and  maintaining  it  with  coniiiteDcy,  till  he  changed  It  again  lot 
soother ;  but,  after  reading  his  writings  on  the  Bellom  Cimbrionm,  It  woold 
have  been  clear  to  me,  from  now  to  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  had  na 
native  nolidi^  of  character,  even  bad  1  never  seen  him.  There  was  n« 
harmony  in  him,  and  the  sources  of  his  power  gradually  dried  up  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age.  His  talents  marked  him  out  for  a  literary  man  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  tann  ;  historical  criticism  was  utterly  foreign  to  him ; 
his  im^ination  had  no  wide  range,  and  the  uneiampled  multitude  of  facta 
Which  he  accumulated,  remaint^d  in  reahty  a  lifeless  and  unorganised  mass 
in  his  head.  Forgive  me  for  this  verdict :  you  will  not  suspect  that  I,  who 
am  only  just  oomiag  forward  as  an  historical  author,  would  willingly  say 
any  thing  in  disparagement  of  the  man  who  enjoys  the  higheat  celebri^ 
among  lU  in  this  department;  though  ha  b  hardly  read  at  all,  and  the 
worthlesaness  of  his  "  TJniTeraal  History"  is  acknowledged  even  by  Ma  ad- 


CXLIV. 

BaituK,  Slit  Apr^,  leis. 
Again  your  latter  baa  come  a  day  too  late.     Though  we  coiild  not  have 
*  In  ttw  latter  part  of  this  letter,  and  in  the  next,  dated  SSd  February,  b« 
gives  u  aceoont  of  a  sertoos  itlness  he  had  aboot  this  tine. 

t  Johannes  toBHIUler,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Universal  HitCon^'  and 
dt*  "  History  of  Bwitaarlsai4"  the  flrsi  Qerman  historian  who  attained  literary 
eweQenoa  In  tba  treatment  of  Us  sn^eet.  The  great  blot  upon  his  character 
is  bis  sbandonaMnt  ofhisooontiy'scanse,  and  espousing  the  French  intereits  in 
the  nalamitwis  days  of  October,  liM.  Ha  had  drawn  up  the  Pnuslui  msnifasto 
betbra  the  battle  of  Jena,  ral  when  the  Frendi  entered  SarilD  en  Aeinth  Octo- 
ber, hews*  the  first  tnamioanoa  his  adhesion  M  the  KmparorHapoleon.  When 
the  news  of  die  battles  of  Jena  and  Anentidt  reached  Bsrlm,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  antborilies  most  ramove  nordiwud,  Nielnhr  called  on  UaQer  to  propose 
that  tbey  sboold  travel  together  to  Btetthi.  HaUer.  wbo  had  not  long  belbre  been 
appointed  fa  istoriograpber,  sad  had  just  eomlbrtsbly  settled  himself  and  bis  library 
in  his  residence,  rephed.  pohitiog  round  to  bis  precions  books,  "Alas  I  traveling 
is  oat  of  Che  qnestioa  Ibr  me ;  look  at  these  i  what  can  t  do  t"  •■  The  man  wbo 
can  thmk  of  his  books  hob  is  a  soou^iell"  mattered  Hiebuhr  indignant^,  na 
betuBadaaUsbael. 
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concluded  with  csrt^nty,  from  ths  delmf,  that  it  hu)  been  opened,  its  sp- 
pesrance  left  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Thiii  must,  however,  eiplain  mad 
joftity  to  yoQ  my  ailence  raBpecting  our  hopes  Hnd  feaJTS,  even  when  they 
positively  concern  out  own  tote.  Besides,  all  my  knowledgo  ii  confined 
to  mete  nimote.  The  impending  stroke  is  preparing  with  a  most  nndeni- 
abljr  judicious  secrecy.  All  that  1  can  say — and  that  is  ralber  based  upon 
calculation  than  positive  testimony — is,  that  none  of  the  reports  about 
the  possible  continuance  of  peace  deserve  any  attention.  The  armies  ar« 
collecting  from  all  sides.  Such  enocmous  masses  of  men  have  never  before 
^een  brought  against  each  other  in  the  whole  course  of  modem  history,  in- 
deed never  since  the  Crusades  and  the  migration  of  races.  The  loi^  con- 
tinuance of  winter  weather  may  a  little  delay  the  opening  of  the  campaign ; 
for  in  East  Prussia  they  are  still  using  sledges,  and  when  (he  treat  braaln, 
the  state  of  the  roads  vrill  prevent  any  rapid  operations  for  a  few  weeks. 

Duroas  is  here  as  Intendant-general  of  the  army.  I  met  him  at  the 
Princess  Radziwill's  and  we  have  since  eichaoged  visits.  Nicoloviui  hu 
invited  him  and  me  to  dine  at  bis  house  to-day.  He  is  very  friendly,  and 
inquires  very  particularly  after  all  his  friends  in  HolsUin. 

And  now  we  will  retire  from  the  outward  world  into  our  ovvn  private  one. 
Hilly  is  constantly  unwell  without  being  positively  weak.      But  it  paina 

to  take  for  her  relief.  Her  cough  remains  juat  the  lame  in  spite  of  all 
remedies.     I  am  rather  better  than  for  some  weeks  past. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  book — the  Itoraan  law 
respecting  the  public  lands. 

I  have  felt  the  death  of  old  Hegewiseh  deeply.  So  his  fainting  fila  last 
aummer  were  the  beginning  of  his  gradual  decay.  People  in  Germany  were 
QO  longer  just  to  him.      His  best  writings  were  Ibriotten 

CXLV. 

BtRLiN,  latk  Jhm,  tsia. 

It  will  be  an  evil  omen  to  you  that  Milly's  pain  in  the  eyes  continues, 
when  you  see,  on  opening  this  letter,  that  she  has  ^ain  left  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  space.     It  is  even  so,  tic 

We  are  reading  Wilhelm  Meister  at  present,  as  faat  as  my  want  of  prac- 
tice in  reading  aloud  will  permit.  I  had  never  before  been  able  to  take 
any  pleasuie  in  this  book,  and  was  curious  to  see  if  it  would  be  different 
now,  as  in  middle  age  we  are  less  one-sided  than  in  youth,  and  can  enjoy 
relative  and  separate  beauties,  even  when  the  whole  does  not  make  an 
agreeable  or  overpowering  impression  on  us.  But  it  U  the  same  aa  ever 
with  me.  Our  language  possesses,  probably,  nothing  more  elaborate  or 
more  perfect  in  stylo  (excepting  Klopetook's  "R,opublic  of  Letters") ;  in 
eleamess  of  outline  snd  vividness  of  coloring,  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  our  literature;  it  contains  a  multitude  of  acute  remarks  and 
raagnificent  passages;  the  situations  ate  manned  with  extreme  ingenuity, 
and  all  the  parts  are  in  admirable  keeping ;  all  this  I  can  appreciate  now 
better  than  formerly.  But  the  unnaturalnoss  of  the  plot,  the  violence  with 
which  what  is  beautifully  sketched  and  executed  in  single  groups  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  development,  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  whole,  the 
impossibilities  such  a  plot  involves,  and  the  thorough  heartleBanesB,  which 
even  make*  one  linger  with  tiie  greater  inleiest  by  the  nOtrij  seikiual  per- 
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I,  baouiM  they  do  ■how  Bonuthing  akia  to  feeling  j  the  Tilluny  or 
■«  of  the  hefoea,  wbws  portiut*  neierthalesii  oftea  unuia  tu — dl 
thii  itill  m»kea  ths  book  isvolticg  to  me.  Hid  I  get  diiguited  with  such  k 
nien*c*na  of  tunc  nitle. 

h  it  not  jrooT  feeling,  too,  that  few  things  Ua,rt  t,  more  painful  imprea- 
■ion  Uun  fsr  i,  great  ipiiit  to  bind  its  own  wings,  uid  seek  to  ezosl  in  the 
lotTsr  isgioiu  of  Mt,  while  lenouncing  the  highei  t  Goethe  is  the  poet  of 
humsji  panion  and  huraiJi  grentnesa  under  >U  their  muiileatationi,  and 
as  such  ho  appears  in  bis  earlj'  poems.  Probably,  indeed,  be  might  then 
have  nude  hinuelf  master  of  the  whole  sphere,  to  the  furthest  limiti  of 
which  he  was  often  involuntarily  borne  on  the  wingi  of  apontsineaus  inward 
impxilsO'  He  neglected  to  potuess  himself  of  thin  united  realm,  which  psr- 
hapi  no  aingle  intellect  had  ever  ruled  with  so  absolute  a  sway  as  might 
have  been  his,  and  the  wild  and  fragmentary  character  of  his  youthful  pro- 
ductions  displeased  STeu  himself  in  his  riper  years.  It  v^u  chiefly  after 
ho  had  studied  art,  during  bis  travels  in  Ualy,  that  be  atrove  after  unity 
aod  completeness.  His  first  atUmpts  in  this  style,  and  bis  productions 
from  1766  to  1790,  are  quite  unworthy  of  him.  Tliey  simply  display  ■ 
thoroughly  unpoeticat,  wewisoroe  reality.  But  be  wished  to  become  a.  mas- 
ter in  this  style  as  well  as  in  others,  and  to  do  so,  he  narrowed  his  mind. 
To  me  this  is  most  melancholy.  If  you  study  his  writings  from  this  timo 
forward,  you  find  in  nearly  &11  of  them  x  ♦■"I"'*"  whioh  is  quite  unukturftl 
to  him.  By  degrees,  there  appears  some  re-awakening  of  his  native  and 
peculiar  feelings,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  own  inward  life,  at  least 
in  recolloction ;  but  the  years  gone  by  are  lost,  and,  through  th«n,  thoM 
also  wbiob  yet  remain  to  bim.  I  hope  tbst  he  will  find  his  youth  restored 
by  living  through  his  history  again  in  memory.  The  second  psjt  will  ba 
certain  to  oome  out  at  Uiobaelmsi.  So  early  as  the  end  of  April  he  went 
to  Carlsbad,  to  work  there  in  solitude.  Ttiey  expect  bim  back  at  Weimar 
this  month.  We  shall  not  see  him  now  this  year,  but  I  shall  write  to  bim 
more  at  length  when  I  aend  him  ray  second  volume. 

The  physical  sciences  had  been  so  eiclusirely  limited  to  what  was  visi- 
ble and  demonstrable,  that  a  reaction  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  one- 
sidedness  of  this  was  perceived ;  now,  when  you  find  it  said,  in  so  many 
words,  in  printed  hooka,  that  a  dreaming  state  is  higher  than  a  waking 
ODB,  and  diat  madneu  is  the  highest  condition  of  humanity — now  the 
charlatans  have  dene  their  wont,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  they  have 
covered  themselves,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  trade.*  The  good  will 
then  remain,  and  a  considerable  interval  will  elapse  before  people  can  re- 
turn to  the  old  one-sided  views.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  ever  the  fata  of  mod- 
era  nations  to  oscillate  between  two  follies. 

Have  you  seen  A.  W.  Schlegel's  noble  Essay  on  the  old  German  poetry, 
in  the  January  number  oC  the  "  Seutcbes  Museum  ?" 

I  have  filled  the«  two  pages  with  the  things  by  which  we  try  to  divsrt 
our  attention  from  the  sorrow  impending  over  all.  If  I  could  write  to  joo 
on  this  subject,  I  ehould  have  much  to  say 

CXLVI. 

BlBLlH,  S7(*  JufM,  iBia. 
Ton  will  have  seen  from  the  proclsmation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that 
*  This  lafen  to  ania*!  nisgnstism. 
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th*  mt  haa  kettullf  begun  by  thli  time.  We  know  noflUni  lun  m  7«t 
at  ths  events  that  hkre  happcoed. 

We  have  net  ;et  flnished  "  Wilhelm  Heister )"  the  Utter  put  pleueg 
me  no  bettec.  Mdlle.  Klett«nbe[g  U  alluded  to  in  the  "  Confsuioiu  of  a 
Beautiful  Soui." 

Tou'witl  have  Men  Stein's  uriial  in  Hamburgh  train  the  newipapen. 
It  ia  laid  that  be  is  going  to  St.  Petmbarg,  by  ioTitatlan  of  the  Emperor. 

We  an  calm  and  composed,  but  not  cbeerfii],  itUl  less  mfithfiil,  for  this 
Is  a  solemn  sod  critical  epoch.  Th«  war  is  inflicting  no  wounds  on  this 
put  of  the  country,  bat  all  Is  sick  enough,  and  the  bleeding  proTinces 
which  have  to  supply  the  cesoarces  of  war,  will,  in  time,  infect  the  esjdtal 
irith  theic  ferei.  The  soeonnti  from  East  Prussia,  which  had  cat  fiiUf 
recovered  from  the  la«t  wu  before  this  new  miieij  began,  are  enough  b> 
orerwhelm  one  with  grief 

CXLVII. 

Biuur,  im  Jalf,  WIS. 

We  have  no  newi  whatever  from  the  seat  of  war ;  it  appears  that  ws 
shall  have  to  leam  them  first  &om  the  pages  of  ttie  "  Honiteur."  We 
only  know  that  As  whole  of  the  northern  French  anny  ttknds  on  Kuadsn 
•oil.  How  far  the  Easiians  have  retreated,  whether  ^ey  nikke  any  show 
af  offering  reaiitance  en  any  part  of  Oie  road  between  the  Kiemen  and  th* 
Dwina,  probably  do  hnnum  being  here  knows.  This  utter  silence  rsapeet- 
ing  events  of  such  prodigioua  magnitude,  heightens  the  terrors  of  expecta- 
tion. Meanwhile,  it  enables  ua  to  concentrate  ourselves  more  entirely  on 
the  present,  by  leaving  us  leisure  (or  ottiei  thoughts  and  occupations 

I  do  not  even  read  any  thing  requiring  exertion  at  present,  but,  Unong 
other  things,  I  have  taken  up  Elopetock's  "Correspondence."  I  Hnd  it 
very  altractiTe,  and  still  more  inatouetive.  The  more  you  study  It,  the 
mote  materiali  do  you  &id  in  it  for  the  intellectnal  bistoiy  of  our  nation  ; 
■nd  it  exhibits  the  liistary  of  Elopetock's  mind,  with  scarcely  a  break,  Irora 
tite  year  ITSO  onward.  In  thoie  letten  his  chuactac  ^ipeaia  indescrib». 
Uy  amiable,  sincere,  and  spotless,  which  we  ceitsinly  knew  before  to  be 
tiie  oaae.  They  give  a  singular  picture  of  the  period  In  which  his  youth 
was  passed.  Accuatomed  aa  we  are  to  great  variety  and  precision  of 
Ihonght,  the  oirde  of  ideas  prevailing  then  seems  to  as  poor  and  narrow ; 
each  one  ia  occupied  about  himself;  all  aie,  we  may  almost  say,  ignorant, 
contented,  nay,  even  delighted  with  things  that  we  should  with  reaaon 
pronounce  mediocre,  and  filled  with  reversnce  Ibr  men  who  would  now  be 
thought  commonplsoi ;  all  of  them  are  so  aelf-important,  so  convinced 
that  their  united  works  must  form  a  golden  age  of  literature.  And  for 
this  reaaon  they  have  all  faded  and  passed  away,  except  Elopstock,  who, 
in  his  innocenea,  was  far  enough  fiom  ■nipeeting  how  little  they  were  his 
equals.  There  ia  sometliing  really  maidenly  about  him  and  the  beat  of 
his  friends,  not  only  in  the  good  lenwi  of  the  word,  but  In  that  idiich  Is 
incompatible  with  tho  manly  character,  particularly  in  that  limitation  of 
their  range  of  thought  I  have  mentioned.  From  the  beginning  to  the  nnd 
of  his  oorrespondence,  you  could  not  perhaps  find  a  single  uncommon,  or 
even  ingenioas  ides,  not  yet  in  any  of  his  works,  except  the  "  Eepublio  of 
Letters."  It  Is  possible  that  such  ideas,  like  all  abstiactiona,  aie  only 
■Dgfoted  when  the  ment^  haimony  Is  sonuwhat  disturbed,  tod  that  ha 
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<MDld  Bot  h&Ta  retftinsd  Hitt  deep  pekce,  in  vhich  he  klir^jri  liT«d,  if  ha 
knit  kttamptad  to  fix  his  attention  Tolnntftrily  knd  excluuTely  dd  objetti 
of  iflflsction.  But  bow  much  hifher,  how  nt«  the  ancienti  he  inight  hmve 
■tood,  if  he  hMl  done  no — if  hii  cultivatioD  had  Dot  been  bo  eitremeljr  one- 
iided,  Hid  OD  the  whole— to  eonfeiu  the  truth— *o  indolently  curied  on  I 
I  hsTe  just  bees  looldiig  st  wveiki  of  the  metrCB  he  invented,  ind  h>vo 
made  s  lingular  diieoTery.  In  the  beginning  of  each  piece,  u  you  know, 
ha  mulu  the  mette,  and,  till  now,  I  ha*e  always  read  hi>  versei  ai  h*  ban 
marked  them,  and  often  found  them  unpleaiing,  or  diicoTered  atrophea 
wbere  tiie  roeamir«  trai  not  >ustainsd.  But  this  time  I  hale  read  thera 
wtthoBt  reference  to  hii  diniione,  according  to  the  rulei  of  Greek  thythm, 
With  which  he  waa  quite  unacquainted,  and  Snd  that  they  then  poHaia 
Ifae  moat  beautiful  eadenee  of  the  old  Greek  poetry.  O  that  he  had  bat  poured 
faito  tbeae  beautiful  forma  a  cormponding  richncas  of  moaning  1  For  it 
ean  not  be  denied  that,  excepting  the  layi  of  his  love,  his  odei  do  not 
'  apeak  to  the  heart  at  all,  ot  only  addreA  themaalvea  to  a  few  of  ita  amo- 
tioni,  and  uerer  fill  aod  laiae  the  loul  aa  a  single  rerae  of  a  Greek  lyrio 
poet  haa  power  to  do.  The  character  of  the  women,  too,  is  a  remarkable 
fcatoie  of  the  timea  of  Klapatoek'a  youth.  The  cultiration  of  the  mind 
«ru  earned  incomparably  farther  with  them,  than  with  nearly  all  the 
jMUig  women  of  our  dayi  -,  and  this  we  should  scarcely  have  eipectod  to 
tad  in  the  contemporuiea  of  onr  grandmother*.  It  was  nut,  therefore,  the 
work  of  our  natire  literature,  for  tliat  first  rose  into  being  along  with,  and 
mder  the  ioflnenca  of  the  love  Inspired  by  these  charming  maidens.  For 
■ome  lime  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  ladies  of  Germany,  particularly 
these  of  the  middle  classes,  wne  eiceuively  cotrse  snd  uneducated,  as  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  enrioas  Book  of  Uannen  which  I  have  bou^t 
this  Winter.  Thia  wonderful  alteAtion  must  have  taken  place,  theiefbrcs 
terhif  the  eighty  yean  from  1660  to  1710,  though  we  are  quite  ignorant 

how  and  when  it  began 

Jaeobi  b  oettainly  right  wben  he  says,  that  it  is  only  existence  in  motiini 
which  excites  our  interat  in  others — ideas  as  they  rise  up ;  nothing  that 
Merriy  rsats  in  their  memory  affects  our  feelings  toward  them.  Perhaps 
it  may  do  so  on  a  first  acquaintance,  but  it  soon  runs  dry,  and  then  such 
fiiendidiip  Is  at  a£  end.  We  can  never  grow  weary  of  that  sound  sense 
which  on  sJl  oooaalons,  great  or  small,  answers  to  every  appesl. 

CXLVIII. 
TO  V- 

BlM-Iir,  I3U  JWy,  1B19. 

To  til  that  you  say  against  a  Church  union,*  which  must  end 

•Hher  in  ths  subjection  of  our  Chorch  to  the  domination  of  the  Catholic,  or 
the  deatmction  of  that  which  la  regarded  by  the  latter  as  its  essential  ex- 
cellence, 1  lubseribe  With  aU  my  heart ;  aa  well  aa  to  all  that  you  say  on 
the  folly  of  expecting  spititnal  benefit  from  the  eeremoniea  of  the  tatter. 
With  equal  warmth  do  I  sympathize  in  your  indignation  against  the  pseudo- 
Hystici ;  not  less  against  those  who  are  a  prey  to  their  own  over-excited 
feelingB,  than  against  those  who  are  enacting  a  revolting  and  scandalous 

*  Befenlng  to  the  wiph,  then  eotertaload  W  many  pkns  persons,  Sat  locfa  a 
nfOm  in  th«  CathDllo  Chnieh,  as  should  eo^Is  the  PntaMant  to  units  with  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confeu  thdt  I  do  not  coinoida  in  the  viewi 
you  hare  eiprested  in  your  essay,  reipeoting  that  which  you  also  call 
Myiticisni,  ani  the  philoBopbj  of  religion  which  you  rscogniio  ai  ProtMt- 
antism.  That  you  may  not  raist^e  me,  however,  and  auppose  that  1  lay 
claim  to  beliefs  and  feelings  which  I  do  uot  poueiw— therefore  dare  not 
eiea  team  to  poBBeBS — I  muHt  Jiut  aimply  repeat  to  yon  what,  if  I  miataka 
not,  I  have  aaid  already  in  the  convertatioD  which  yoiu  frisndahip  hM 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  remember. 

Faith,  properly  id  called,  in  a  much  widei  lenie  than  relipnu  faith,  it 
ii  either  not  given  to  every  nature  to  pouen,  or  the  poeaibility  of  ita  taking 
root  and  flouriihing,  may  be  annihilated  by  an  inharmonioua  intellectual 
life.  The  soil  may  be  fertile,  but  the  climate  ungenial.  Hy  intellect 
early  took  a  akeptical  direction.  With  my  whole  attention  bent  upon  the 
re^  and  the  hiitorical,  eager  to  comprehend,  and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
every  thing,  I  let  my  tboughti  follow  the  natural  association  of  idea*, 
without  endeavoring  to  guide  thtm  into  any  particular  charmel ;  and  in 
thij  respect  had  neither,  properly  speaking,  a  truly  creative  imagiiiaticai, 
nor  any  strong  feeling  of  the  need  of  something  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Biperieace  to  ■■tiafy  my  heart ;  ot  perhaps  I  jet  both  periah  for  wuit  of 
nourishment.  Altogether,  it  was  very  seldom  that  Ilie  consciauaneas  of  t, 
thought  vaniahed  tiom  my  mind  in  the  conteroplation  of  its  import  and 
object.  To  this,  unquestionably  my  natural  turn  of  mind,  was  added  the 
influence  of  miserable  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  living  study  of  da*' 
■ical  Skntiquity.  Thus,  it  waa  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  study  of  his- 
tory, that  I  came  back  for  the  first  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which  I  read 
in  a  purely  critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  atudying  theii  oontenta  as 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  waa  not  a  mood  ia  which  real  faith  could  spring  up, 
for  it  waa  that  of  the  F rotes tantism  of  the  present  day.  i  needed  no 
TVolfenbiitlel  Fragments  •  to  discover  the  discrepanoiea  of  the  Goapela,  and 
the  impoasibility  of  even  drawing  the  outUnea  of  a  tenable  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  by  auch  criticiam.  In  the  Measlanic  alluaions  to  the  Old 
Teitament,  I  could  recognize  no  prophecies,  and  could  explain  all  the  paa- 
■agea  adduced  with  perfect  ease.  But  here,  aa  in  every  historical  subject, 
when  I  contemplated  the  immeaaurable  gulf  between  the  narrative  and  tha 
f«ta  narrated,  thia  dLitothed  me  no  further.  He,  whom  earthly  life  and 
aorrowa  were  depicted,  had  for  me  a  perfectly  real  eiialenee,  and  his  whola 
history  had  the  same  reality,  even  if  it  weie  not  related  with  literal  ei- 
actneSB  in  any  single  point.  Hence  also  the  fuodamenta]  fact  of  miraclea 
which,  according  to  my  conviction,  muat  be  conceded,  unleaa  we  adept  the 
not  merely  incomprehensible,  but  absurd  hypothesii,  that  the  Holiest  waa 
a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  either  dupes  or  liars ;  and  that  deoeivera  had 
preached  a  holy  religion,  in  wliich  self-renunciation  is  every  thing,  and  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  toward  the  erection  of  a  priestly  rule — no- 
thing that  can  be  acceptable  to  vicious  inclinations.  Aa  regards  a  mirade 
in  the  atrictest  senae,  it  leally  only  requires  an  unprejudiced  and  penetrat- 
ing study  of  nature,  to  aee  that  those  related  are  as  far  aa  possible  from 
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kbmrditf,  uid  a,  eorapiriion  with  legenda,  ot  tha  pietfi.dMl  inirac1«*  of 
other  rolipoiH,  to  perceive  by  wh»t  a.  different  ipirit  they  t.n  aniinnted. 

flight,  perhnpi,  fftirly  clkim  to  be  ollud 
be  recogniicd  by  &  Church,  which  iloc» 

politiciil  Mpimnt — >  skillful  chfttliit&n  and  Juggler — men  who,  it  in  to  b« 
hop«d,  wilt  not  die  withoat  receiving  the  puuiahraenl  of  indignuit  universal 
contempt,  and  whom  you,  my  reipccted  friend,  no  doubt  likawise  deapiM 
in  your  heut,  mild  ai  your  word)  are  with  reiipect  to  Chew  bluphemers. 
NeverthelcM,  I  can  not  •■  yet  make  this  claim  for  myaelf,  nor  would 
Luther  roeognize  it,  for  I  am  far  &om  having  ao  flrm  a  faith  in  tbe» 
object*,  so  vivid  a  cert»uity  of  them,  ib  of  those  of  historical  oiperience ; 
tiiey  are  still  only  In  and  among  my  thought* — not  external  to,  and  above 

In  th«  eenae  in  whidi  many,  and  in  which  you  in  your  paper,  use  the 
term  Mystics,  you  can  not,  in  truth,  savs  the  Refoimeia  themaelvea  frora 
this  name.  For  ate  the  ideaa  of  incarnation,  redemption,  divine  grace, 
any  thing  else  than  mystical?  Mysticism,  as  I  conceive  (apart  from  the 
follies  that  naiirp  the  name),  is  nothing  else  than  the  belief,  that  the  pioos 
man,  only  oapable  of  longing  and  BtriTing  alter  a  state  of  faith  and  Christian 
temper  of  mind,  attains  these  through  a  supernatural  assistance ;  and, 
when  he  has  been  made  a  partaker  of  them,  may  receive  an  illumination 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  in  a  manner  incipllcabla  by  logic  and  psychology. 
and  to  them  foolishness.  Who  can  deny  that  this  may  give  rise  to  the 
wildest  fanaticism?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  deny  that  people 
the  tatchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose,  have  held  thia 
belief  with  unshakable  confidence,  and  that  the  reSection  of  their  faith 
shines  out  in  their  writings  and  deeds?  This  mysticism  Is  certunly 
capabla  of  taking  such  varloua  shapes,  that  one  in  whom  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous growth,  and  who  has  not  been  bom  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can 
not  possibly  accommodate  his  feelings  and  thoughte  to  her  unity.  And 
yet,  that  it  finds  more  nourishment  in  the  Catholic  Church  than  in  ours, 
is  also  nndeniable.  Let  us  turn  away  from  the  misguided  men,  who 
counsel  us  to  restore  the  piety,  of  which  they  have  not  a  conception  Ihera- 
•etves,  by  ceremonies  and  sacrificial  rites.  But  let  us  not  refuse  to  recog- 
nize, that  the  Catholic  Church  speaks  to  the  heart  in  many  things  where 
ours  is  dumb;  that  we  must  not  judge  of  her  doctrines  (her  tyrannical 
hierarchy  ii  another  matter)  from  their  degeneration  into  senseless,  heart- 
kss,  decrepit  formaJisma ;  that  a  genuine  mystic,  like  Ffn^lon,  might 
develop  bis  spiritual  life  with  the  greatest  energy  withiu  her  fold,  without 
ruiming  the  risk  of  spiritual  pride,  and  enthusiastu  in  the  bad  sense,  to 
which  our  Frotsstant  mystics  are  eiposed.  Confession  may  be  very  un- 
neceHsary  tor  him  who  act*  siruMiely  by  himself;  but  so  is  the  sermon,  too, 
for  such  a  one ;  and  after  all,  is  not  the  latter  always  destitute  of  special 
application  for  the  larger  part  of  the  hearers,  while  the  tbnusr  is  quite 
personal  ?  Confession  may  be  addrsssed  to  very  unworthy  ministers,  but 
arc  there  no  preachers  of  the  same  stamp  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
represent  absolution  in  its  most  ejaggeiatod  form?  So  wo  not  absolve 
ouiHlves  daily,  without  having  confessed  ourselves  very  strictly  ?  And  in 
what  a  oommunion  of  love  doei  the  truly  pious  Catholic  stand,  through  tha 
wboUi  series  of  bteased  apirils  and  saints  up  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who. 
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ooniteeted  with  him  by  thi*  unbraken  line,  is  therefore  more  of  &  modiktm 

It,  thetefo™,  ■  longinK,  hftiuied,  pitHU  Ptotentint,  in  deep&ir  U,  the 
dcMlnesi  of  hij  own  Chuich,  uid  the  inxen  imagie  which  bean  her  nune, 
■hould  CMt  a  look  of  love  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  while  concealing  hel 
weak  point!  &am  binueUi  if  he  creaUa  an  illiuion  for  himielf  all  the 
more  readily  becauH  he  hu  probably  never  leen  her  prieatcraft,  or  nol 
In  ila  degenerBCy — we  ought  not,  I  think,  to  t&ke  offenie  at  inch  a  one. 

Certunly,  we  are  bound  to  say  to  one  who  goea  too  fat  in  his  admira- 
tien.  Do  not  traiufer  your  ideal  to  that  the  reality  of  which  you  ate  able 
to  teet  1  See  how  the  aptrit,  for  wboM  lake  alone,  you  are  ready  to  cling 
with  love  to  a  figure  ttie  aapeet  of  'which  would  eUe  terrify  you,  noiei 
penetrated  ita  lubelanee,  and  ehow  ni  where  it  dwella  in  it  now,  and  aay 
whether  necesaarily  in  thia  form  I  See  how  that  very  tendency  toward 
the  Ideal,  which  haa  produced  nuuiy  of  it*  peculiaritisa,  when  it  haa  Tan- 
iihed,  IcaTea  aometbing  behind  much  worse  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
ma  luch  a  tendency  always  does  ;  how  hypocrisy  and  rant  have  grown  out 
cf  asceticiam,  piieatly  tyraruiy  out  of  church  discipline,  the  wildest  lioeoM 
from  mortification  of  the  Seah  1  The  forma  are  still  there,  wherever  Um 
Calholio  religion  exiati,  but  if  the  spirit  have  fled  from  the  existing  farmi, 
how  can  you  hope  to  awaken  it  again  through  the  outward  aasun^itioD  of 
these  very  (ormif 

Is  it  quite  correct  that  the  decline  of  religion  haa  proceeded  from  the 
Catholic  countries  ?  A  moral  turpitude,  which  ia  hostile  to  religion,  haa 
andoubtedly  always  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Romanic  deacent,  bnt 
la  a  national  characteristic,  and  quite  apart,  by  the  aide  of  strict  faith  in 
tbe  Church,  or  blind  obedience  fancying  itaelf  faith.  Thus  it  is  still  at 
the  present  day. 

With  ui,  as  it  appean  to  me,  Indiflerentiam  took  its  rise  from  indigna- 
tion, at  the  revolting  Orthodox  party,  who  persecuted  the  Hystica,  Spener, 
Franks,  &c.,  in  a  truly  popish  spirit,  carrying  the  insolence  of  priestly 
clunis  to  an  extent  that  no  Capuchin  oould  exceed.*  1  quite  understand 
bow  thoae  who  lived  under  their  rod  of  dieeipliue,  if  they  did  not  baoomis 
Hystica,  ahould  turn  aside  to  free-thinking  with  bitter  hatred.  The  real 
Protestant  free-thinking,  however,  which  haa  uioiped  the  territory  of  tha 

*  Bpeoarand  Truke  were  tbe  principal  antbonof  a  revival  of  religion  which 
took  place  in  the  Lulherw)  Chnrch.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aeventeenth  oantn. 
ry.very  similar  to  that  wUoh  look  place  in  BnglsBd,  in  the  ei|(bte«D|]i  century, 
owing  to  [be  influeDca  of  the  Weilaya  and  Wbilefleld.  The  Lcthermu  eharcfa 
had  bocome  as  dead  and  bmial,  preriooi  to  (his  awakeDiog,  as  the  Cbarch  of 
"  'and  in  Ibe  last  ceotov,  but  there  waa  tfab  great  diBtareoce  between  the 
refcrmsi  in  tbe  dead  English  CbnrA,  morali^  wu  nraached  without  tboM 
ioe*  whidi  tooA  the  heart- sprh^a  and  giva  A*  laagaid  wiO  eneiigy  to 
paainn  Oa  duties  required  i    in  the  dead  IiUtlieraa  Cttuch,  dogmas  war* 

Cached  to  tbe  negleot  of  morality  and  tbe  cnltiva^  of  devotional  fiaeling ; 
ice  the  one  refcna  bnwght  As  doettiuBf  of  tha  gospel  Ibrwaid,  ao  pTnDiaeal- 
Saa  aometimss  to  throw  the  JDenlcatinns  of  Boraltty  into  tlw  badEgnrand,  wMla 
e  other  negieoted  posilive  dogoaa,  In  At  endeavor  to  kindle  a  liviiv  BasM 
or  devotion  In  the  heart,  audio  purify  tha  life.  The  Pietists  ofOenoany  wara 
peraecuted  by  ihe  old  orthodox  party  nearly  aa  much  aa  the  Melhodista  in  En- 
^lad^  bat.  happily  fiir  tho  Latfieran  Cbonib,  their  opponents  did  not  aneceod 
u  eulBding  then  fron  ita  pale,  as  waa  tha  oaaa  with  Ihe  aneasiea  of  the  anat 
onna  paitv  in  Sugliad.  Fraaka  WM  aUo  Ihe  iRuder  of  till  graal  flifliw 
B«ueMHatU,atlBfloatiaUBBatliwpnM>td>y. 
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Ckanh,  vid  mnild  fun  continae  ta  beu  twtj  Dnd«  tfaa  lume  of  the  TtS' 
fniihMl  ]nrt7i  iippeui  to  me  to  h*Te  bean  imported  entirely  &om  Englmid. 
TIm  free-mHODiy  whicli  tikswue,  at  the  beginning  of  ths  ei^teenth  cen< 
taijr,  eprewl  first  throD^  North  Oermui]',  and  tbence  into  other  puta, 
guT  l»Te  grefttlr  pioniotsd  it  in  the  Arft  irutmnce.  Yolt&lre  uid  the 
Wench  "  kUn-Itdra"  phUoMphj  rather  kided  the  former,  thui  hid  mnch 
tadependeiit  agenc;,  except  unong  the  higher  cIumi.  In  the  eighteenth 
Mntury,  haireTsr,  itwu  not  theH,  bat  oar  middle  clBUeewho  determined 
tke  Dktionsl  torn  of  thought  in  Trotevtuit  Germu)'. 

Tou  remind  the  puiegyriiti  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  great  reuon, 
that  the  meet  beaotifnl  hyrani  have  been  compoeed  by  Pioteatanta,  In 
nodara  times  certainly,  at  leart  with  very  fnw  eiceptloiu.  But  have  not 
aJi  really  exalted  and  elerating  poenu  of  thia  kind  been  compoaed  by  Hya- 
ttoa  7  la  there  one  of  them  that  can  find  faior  among  rationaliaUc  theo- 
Upani,  if  it  be  not  haded  and  remodeled  In  all  directiona  ?  TJndoabted' 
ly  it  ii  a  mottlng  abnirdity  when  people  aay  rsli^on  ii  poetry,  for  the 
good  meaning  which  wa  mig^t  pnt  npon  the  ezpreaaion,  ia  ita  in^ioaed, 
twt  ita  natural  one.  Bol  tha  root  of  poetry — feeling  and  intuitiaD — ia 
Mrtainly  also  the  toot  of  faith. 

I  often  aah  myael^  what  aball  we  borne  to  T  In  Catholic  coDntrlea  tlM 
<l«igy  ia  dying  ont ;  in  a  abort  time  nuo  will  neither  be  able  not  willing 
to  take  orden.  Among  ounelTee  we  hare  namea,  and  forma,  and  a  nni- 
mraal  dull  amociaiuneaa  that  all  ia  not  right ;  every  one  ia  HI  at  eaae ; 
we  feel  Ilka  ghosta  in  a  Uririg  body.  1  apeak  only  of  the  Continent;  for 
in  England,  I  grant,  Cbriatianity  atanda  flmi  aa  a  rock,  &om  the  very  faot 
•f  the  monmerabla  aecta  erer  newty  springing  np,  which  testify  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  aoil.  But  1  am  perfectly  tranqnU  ae  to  the  reaolt.  We  ahaU 
bacome  tmer  and  pnter,  when  erery  thing  hai  been  eliminated,  which 
doea  not  belong  to  the  heart  of  any  of  tha  nilmeroua  lecta  that  will  then 
larelop  thamsalTea.  "  Ofienaea  muat  come,  but  woe  be  to  him  by  whom 
thay  oorae  1"  1  woold  not  orerthrow  the  dead  Church,  but  if  ihe  tall,  it 
will  oaoae  ma  no  nneaaineaa.  Let  Mt  tmat  that  a  comforter  will  come,  k 
new  Li^t^  when  we  kaat  cspeet  it.  All  the  aorrowt  of  thia  arawilHeaJ 
on  towaid  tlia  -bntii,  if  we  are  only  willing.* 

CXLIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  HOLTKH. 

BniLlR,  IStk  AMgMtt,  1B19. 

Perthea  was  here  a  few  week*  ago ;  when  yon  sea  him  be  wiO 

loll  yon  how  oomfbitable  I  am  at  present.  How  long  it  will  continue  ao, 
X  laaTO  fearleady  to  fate.  Things  certainly  will  not  r«nai<i  quite  ao  pleaa- 
aat,  not  only  beoaiua  extemal  circnmitaocea  will  abnoat  ineritably  ataud 
m  the  way,  bat  also  becuae  my  outward  position  ia  really  too  enviable. 
Much  is  wiutlngwhioh  can  not  be  eompaniated,  bat  thia  ean  not  be  reek- 
ODBd  aa  belongliig  to  my  oatwatd  position ;  the  Isttor  oculd  not  poadbly 
be  more  favorable  in  any  part  of  Germany,  though  we  live  In  the  midrt 
of  a  sandy  deaart,  and  far  away  from  beantifnl  objects  of  any  deacription. 
Tou  shall  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  carry  out  the  plan  you  former- 
*  This  letter  aboold  be  read  in  oauaaetiaD  with  those  iddraased  to  Utdaow 
Banator,  WTtttea  toM  KoBe,  aTia  Mirob,  and  Ist  Hay,  ISIS. 
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Ij  mentioiied,  of  residing  for  a  time  in  Berlin.  Ton,  wlio  are  so  fond  of 
interesting  society,  could  not  but  find  this  singular  colony  of  intellectual 
and  accomplished  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  exceedingly 
attractive,  though  you  would  not  be  equally  pleased  with  what  is,  strictly 
speaking,  native  to  the  place.  Before  you  receive  my  letter,  Perthes  will 
have  sent  you,  in  my  name,  the  second  volume  of  my  History.  You  will 
see  that  the  work  here  begins  to  take  the  form  of  a  regular  history,  though 
the  digressions,  which  you  wished  away  in  the  first  volume,  will  be  found 
here  in  equal  number.  In  the  third,  they  will  be  of  little  importance. 
A  deep  silence  still  reigns  in  Germany  j  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that 
people  are  startled  at  the  new  phenomenon ;  or  whether  they  neither  un- 
derstand the  style,  nor  enter  into  the  mode  of  thought  and  treatment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pub- 
lic on  my  side.  An  author  ought  not  to  make  advances  to  the  public,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  great  work  entirely  fails  in  gaining  it  over. 

I  shall  hardly  finish  the  third  volume  during  this  winter.  I  had  worked 
mjrself  quite  stupid ;  complete  relaxation,  and  the  Fyrmont  waters  are  now, 
however,  refreshing  me  greatly.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  I  must  jketch  Hhm 
outline  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  winter,  on  Bioman  Antiqwities,  as 
bringing  my  ideas  into  train  for  the  History ;  and,  on  the  other,  I  find 
diange  of  subject  beneficial,  and  Greece  allures  me  now  with  charma  ■• 
strong  as  those  she  had  for  me  in  xny  youth.  0  how  would  philology  b« 
cherished,  if  people  knew  the  magical  delight  of  living  and  moving  amid 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  the  past  I  The  mere  reading  is  the  smallest 
part  of  it ;  the  great  thing  is  to  feel  familiar  with  Greece  and  Bgme  during 
their  most  vridely  different  periods !  I  wish  to  write  history  with  such 
vividness — so  to  replace  vague  by  well-defined  images— so  to  disentangle 
confused  representations,  that  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Polybiua 
and  Thucydides,  or  that  of  a  Roman  in  the  times  of  Cato  or  Tacitus,  should 
instantly  call  up  in  the  mind  the  fundamental  idea  of  their  character. 
May  I  succeed  in  my  object  I  There  is  no  want  of  materials ;  we  can  not 
excuse  ourselves  on  ihtki  ground ;  if  we  fail,  the  fault  lies  wholly  in  our* 
■elves.  I  should  like  to  write,  in  the  same  way,  on  the  golden  age  of 
Greece,  then  on  the  rise  of  the  sciences  and  the  decline  of  poetry,  and  on 
the  immeasurable  gulf  between  the  age  of  Pericles  and  that  of  Demosthenes. 
I  should  further  like  to  write  a  work  on  ancient  literature  as  a  whole,  sim- 
ilar to  Schlegel's  **  Lectures  on  the  Drama,"  (which  you,  too,  of  course, 
think  glorious  ?)  on  the  lost  writings,  as  well  as  those  still  extant,  from 
Homer  to  the  Byzantines. 

But  the  Roman  history  shall  not  be  neglected.  What  is  the  most  likely 
to  keep  me  back,  is  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  thoroughly  good  military 
maps,  without  which  there  is  much  that  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  describe. 
Fancy  and  divination  may  certainly  often  hit  the  mark ;  but  they  caa  not 
so  imperatively  demand  belief. 

.    What  are  you  working  at  ?     Tpu  scarcely  allude  to  it,  and  Perthes  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Moltke.  Do  not  repay  me  evil  for  my  silence,  and 
accept,  with  your  old  affection,  liilly's  and  my  own  best  love  to  yonraelf 
and  the  boys. 

■    Tour  faithful  NiSBinau 
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CL. 

TO  MADAMB  HSN8LBR. 

BiRLiN,  19th  Augtut,  181t. 

Ai  to  the  aim  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  you  will  probably  hare  aom** 

^i^&at  ehaagod  your  opinion  by  this  time,  as  I  suppoae  yon  are  near  the  end 
of  the  book.  Goethe  has  certainly  written  it,  in  part  perhaps  designedly, 
in  part  unoonsciously,  as  a  representation  of  the  stage.  The  disenchant- 
ment of  the  enthusiast,  and  his  picture  of  the  universal  worthlessness  of 
the  players,  even  of  those  among  them  who  are  real  artists,  are  very  likely 
a  satire  upon  himself^  as  no  one  ever  carried  the  passion  for  the  stage,  and 
the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  players  further  than  Goethe.  I 
have  made  another  conjecture,  which  I  can  not  indeed  verify  in  a  few  linea, 
but  it  might  be  established  by  a  comparison  of  passages  differing  widely 
in  other  respects.  It  is  that  he  meant  to  bring  forward  the  following  view 
(at  all  events  in  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  first  sketch  of  it  was 
made  at  least  as  early  as  1799,  and  was,  no  doubt,  quite  inartificial),  thai 
each  will  succeed  best  in  his  own  style,  by  fc^owing  out  his  original  tastes,  > 
and  cultivating  them  to  perfection ;  that  though  there  are  perfectly  pure 
and  highly  exalted  natures,  others  coarse  and  superficial,  and  some  even 
fMsOf  ftU  wo  good  of  their  kind.  Further,  that  it  iA  a  folly  to  regard  ac- 
cidents as  judgements,  and  the  circumstances  that  alter  the  direction  of 
our  life  as  providential ;  and  finally  (toward  which  much  in  the  **  Elective 
Affinities"  also  tends),  that  what  we  deem  our  wise  resolutions,  will  usually 
work  much  evil  to  ourselves  and  others,  if  they  break  any  link  in  the  nat- 
ural chain  of  our  destinies.  I  by  no  means  commend  all  these  views ;  that 
they  are  Goethe's,  and  contained  in  this  book,  I  am  ready  to  maintain. 
Many  parts  are,  no  doubt,  simply  poetical,  without  any  ulterior  aim,  and 
tile  whole  would  ba  most  likely  better  if  there  were  more  of  the  same  kind. 

I  am  now  busily  engaged  with  the  Greeks.  I  think  I  never  appreciated 
them  so  keenly  before.  Moreover,  some  very  crude  productions  on  tha 
subject  have  given  me  a  great  inclination  to  use  up  a  few  sheets,  in  sketdi- 
ing  a  survey  of  the  dlfierent  periods  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  GreekHi 
from  their  golden  age,  to  that  in  which  they  were  in  no  way  superior  to 
ourselves. 

Oersted  *  leaves  to-morrow  for  the  Rhine  and  Paris.  I  am  really  very 
sorry  to  lose  him;  I  scarcely  know  another  natural  philosopher  who  haa 
so  much  intellect,  sad  freedom  from  prejudice  and  etprit  d*  corfn:  then, 
too,  he  keeps  within  bounds,  and  never  loses  himself  in  arbitrary  conject- 
ures. Besides,  his  character  is  very  estimable;  and  he  parts  from  n« 
with  regret.  Thank  God  it  seems  as  if  the  dangers  which  tiureatetied  you 
were  passing  away. 

CLI. 

BMMLWt  Bik  BefUmbtr,  161t. 

It  interferes  muoh  witii  olose  study  that  we  have  troops  always 

quartered  upon  us,  and  that  they  are  perpetually  changing. 

During  this  vacation,  I  have  been  reviewing  all  kinds  of  book^  not  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  circumstanoes  of  the  times.     But  I  h»^o  another 
oliject,  namely,  to  earn  some  money  fer  a  friend  who  wants  it     I  find  rt* 
*  The  oelebrated  aataral  philosopher*  and  author  of  Der  Geist  hi  der  Natar. 
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Tiewiny  no  pleaMnt  task ;  I  ihonld  like  to  got  hold  of  books  that  I  oonld 
really  take  pleasure  in,  and  recommend,  but  I  very  seldom  hit  npon  such ; 
most  of  those  which  come  before  me  are  a  tissue  of  shallowness  and  error, 
often,  too,  of  gross  ignorance,  in  which  I  really  can  not  find  any  thing  to 

praise. 

I  continue  to  take  the  waters,  and  thereby  lose  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  time  for  my  lectures,  too,  is  approaching,  but  that  does  not  alarm  me, 
as  I  mean  to  deliver  them  extempore,  and  hare  most  of  my  materials  al- 
ready stored  up  in  my  memory.  This  course  will  be  a  very  useful  one  for 
the  young  men. 

I  began  reading  Plato  a  short  time  ago.  Theages  is  still  my  favorite, 
of  the  dialogues  that  I  have  read  afresh ;  the  declaration  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  feels  himself  better  and  higher,  if  he  is  only  in  the  same 
house  with  Socrates,  and  the  more  so,  the  nearer  he  is  to  him,  and  the 
most  so,  when  he  can  look  into  his  eyes  and  read  his  soul,  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  most  acute  dialectics,  where  you  have  to  toil  through  ever 
so  many  long  dialogues,  and  gain  nothing  at  the  end.  But  such  an  eri- 
denoe  of  emotions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  still  experience  our* 
■elves,  when  we  think  of  any  of  the  lew  great  men  of  our  own  day,  is  worth 
much.  I  have  also  been  reading  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  again,  and  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  was  more  moved  by  it  than  I  had  ever  been  before. . . . 

CLII. 

BKRLiir,  2i  October,  1818. 

For  the  last  week  past,  our  slumbering  anxieties  respecting  Denmark 
have  been  revived,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  calm  them  by 
unbelief.  You  say  nothing  on  this  subject,  perhaps  lest  we  should  be 
■lanned,  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons  which  kept  ns  silent,  when  we 
knew  more  aboui  the  progress  of  the  war  than  the  papers  tdd  us.  But  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  issue,  it  will  bring  misery  and  calamity  to  our  poor  fatherland.  This 
apprehension  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  but  of  course  I  can  not  tell  you  in 
writing  the  possibilities  I  fear.  I>evastation  is  now  proceeding  with  fear- 
(kd  strides,  from  the  deserts  that  are  forming  in  Russia,  to  the  total  failure 
of  the  crops  in  Norway.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  selfishness 
of  affection,  and  that  amid  all  these  horrors,  I  am  thinkings  with  a  heavy 
heart  of  the  misfortune  whioh  the  paper  currency  will  bring  on  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends 

I  have  seen  here  a  collection  of  antique  works  of  art,  which  is  quite 
vnique.  It  was  made  by  Klaproth,  and  belongs  to  him,  but  he  is  of  such 
a  retiring  disposition  that  its  very  existence  is  news  to  every  one  to  whom 
I  mention  it.  The  collection  consists  of  antique  works  in  glass ;  sOmo 
are  mosaic,  some  transparent,  some  opaque  glass  of  the  most  exquisite 
oolors.  Two  singularly-shaped  pieces  have  come  from  Guinea,  where  they 
have  been  used  as  sceptre  points  by  the  negro  princes.  There  can  not  be 
the  least  doubt  that  they  have  traveled  thither  from  Carthage.  Klaproth 
has  also  some  fragments  of  metal  mirrors,  where  the  proportions  are  pre- 
oisely  those  of  Herschers  telescope.  The  Greeks  were  no  artists  in  chem- 
istry, and  the  Komans  knew  absolntely  nothing  of  it ;  hence  it  is  only 
trough  analysis  and  actual  observation  that  we  discover  how,  tvm  m 
CAsM  Mtfiffl^  we  stand  below  the  andents.     Stranger  ftOl ;  many  elisnieal 
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|Mwparati(ma,  colon  for  instance,  were  itill  handed  down  b]r  tradition,  and 
kept  as  a  secret  in  the  sixteenUi  century,  that  are  now  lost,  and  seem  to 
have  been  inraluable.  Science  is  advancing  Yerjr  rapidly  now,  but  ahe  ig 
grown  an  utter  stranger  to  art. 

CLIII. 

TO  PERTHES.* 

October,  1819. 

Our  dear  Nicolovius  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  me  the  good  news  ha 
had  heard  from  you.  I  have  not  seen  him  again  since  then,  and  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  writing  to  you  ;  if  he  has  not  time  to  do  so,  I  know  I 
may  say,  in  his  name  as  well  as  our  own,  how  much  we  are  pleased,  and 
wish  you  and  your  dear  wife  joy  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  When 
the  little  boy  is  as  old  as  one  of  us  (you  or  I),  and  is  talking  with  his  gray- 
haired  parents  about  the  evil  times  when  he  was  bom,  I  trust  he  will  be 
able  to  thank  HeaTen  for  having  lived  from  his  youth  in  so  fresh  a  period 
of  regeneration,  and  revival  from  desolation ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  better 
founded  prosperity  than  that  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Yon 
see  that  I  expect  good  days  for  you  and  your  wife  yet. 

Do  works  of  art,  if  not  very  expensive,  still  find  a  sale  in  your  provin- 
ce ?  (I  consider  you  as  sovereign  of  the  publishing  trade  from  the  Ems 
to  the  Baltic.)  There  is  coming  out  here,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  the  price  is  not  fixed,  a  very  beautiful  set  of  **  Studies  from  the  old 
Italian  Masters,"  (t.e.  Giotto,  Gaddi,  and  Masaccio),  by  an  artist  named 
Kuhbeil,  who  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  has  lived  upon  contemplation  and  labor 
in  Italy,  mended  his  own  shoes,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pieces 
which  the  Riepenhausens  have  copied,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, incomparably  more  faithful.  There  are  really  sublime  things 
among  them.  Nicolovius  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work.  Should  you 
be  able  to  assist  its  circulation  ?  By-the-by,  it  is  remarkable  that,  even 
in  France,  people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this  old  art  was  really  in 
spirit  the  highest,  and  that  while  Raphael,  who  may  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  tiiese  old  masters  as  Sophocles  to  the  earliest  lyric  poets,  rose  to 
the  very  summit  of  art— vrith  him  likewise,  the  inspiration  of  genias  de- 
parted. When  you  see  a  light  breaking  in  upon  questions  like  these,  upon 
which  you  have  made  up  your  own  mind  in  silence  for  years,  it  reconciles 
yon  to  much  else  that  displeases  you  in  your  contemporaries.  It  has  given 
me  downright  delight  to  see  the  Leipsic  Catalogue  so  thin ;  only  two  pages  of 
novels  !     I  must  confess  that  it  looks  very  miserable  in  other  respects,  too. 

*  Perthes  was  one  of  the  largest  booksellers  and  publishers  in  G^ermany,  a 
man  of  uncommon  energy,  enterprise,  and  good  sense.  He  was  a  friend  of  many 
of  the  most  distingoisfaeid  men  of  his  day,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Holstein  cirde,  among  whom  Niebohr  passed  his  early  years,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  mnch  of  their  peealiar  religious  tendency.  He  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  French  rale  in  C^ennany,  and  took  so  active  a  pert  in  the  in- 
surrection which  freed  HambuKh  from  the  French  yoke  for  a  short  time  in  1813, 
thtdj  on  the  retam  of  Davoost,  be  was  proscribed  His  friendship  with  Niebahr 
began  when  both  were  yonng,  and  lasted  through  life,  though  its  continaance 
was  threatened  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  because  Niebahr  woald  not  concede 
the  honor  to  the  conduct  of  Hambaivfa  which  Perthes  tbooii^ht  it  deserved,  and, 
in  the  "  Preussische  Correspondent,^  compared  it,  in  a  depreciating  style,  with 
the  heroism  of  Prassia.  Nicolovius,  however,  prevented  a  oreach,  and  from  this 
time  they  remained  in  habits  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse. 
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The  Catalogue  yoti  will  hnng  out  will  not  be  much  oalenlated  to  bring 
our  literature  into  repute  among  fbreignera. 

What  will  become  of  poor  Deiunark  ? Are  not  you,  too,  startled 

at  the  Sicilian  constitution  ?  (The  "  Hamburgische  Correspondent"  has, 
no  doubt,  given  you  an  account  of  it.)  DonH  you  see  that  it  is  altogether 
the  work  of  the  aristocracy  ?  It  is  true  that  many  grievances  are  cleared 
away  at  a  stroke,  over  which  travelers  have  lamented,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  as  hindrances  to  prosperity  ;  and  the  inland  may  become  wealthy  ; 
but  how  can  there  be  tranquillity  ?  Every  thing  will  go  on  seething  and 
fermenting.  England  sends  forth  in  all  directions,  probably  quite  unsus- 
pected by  the  ministers,  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  which  will  make  that 
country  as  much  disliked  by  all  sovereigns  and  governments,  as  it  is  already 
by  their  subjects  for  its  conduct  with  regard  to  their  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing interests.  The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  is  a  crisis 
in  the  English  Constitution  itself^  through  which  the  republican  portion 
of  their  institutions  receives  increased  power,  and  H  is  certainly  quite 

wrong  in  asserting  that  the  English  will  end  with  an  absolate  monarchy. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  try  a  republio,  imleas  fate  has  pre-ordained 
it  otherwise. 

CLIV. 

TO   JACOBI. 

Berlin,  November  2Ut,  1811. 

HoMOESD  Jacobi-^How  I  am  to  begin  the  first  letter  after  a  silence  of 
many  years — ^how  I  am  to  select  the  most  essential  particulars  from  aoMMUg 
the  thousand  things  I  might  say  to  you — ^how  I  am  to  arrange  these  most 
essential  points,  on  which  I  would  fain  speak  unreservedly,  in  any  kind  of 
order,  is  an  enigma  which  I  can  find  no  means  of  solving 

That  you  have  sent  me  your  work,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago 
£rom  our  dear  and  noble  Nicolovius  as  a  gift  firom  you,  has  afforded  me  an 
encouragement,  for  which,  however,  I  should  not  have  waited  before  ap- 
proaching you  once  more.  Perhaps  you  have  already  received  the  first 
part  of  my  Roman  History  through  Lindner ;  at  all  events  it  will  most 
probably  be  in  your  hands  before  this  letter  reaches  yon.  May  you  accept 
it  with  as  much  kindness  and  indulgence  as  I  feel  gratitude  and  affection 
lor  your  gift ;  may  yon  be  able  to  connect  it  with  long-past  years,  the 
broken  thread  of  which  has  for  me  been  re-united  by  this  token  of  remem- 
brance firom  you  1 

1  still  remember  most  vividly — as  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  do — 
how,  in  the  years  of  my  ardent  youth,  I  sat  at  your  feet,  r^oicing  in  the 
kindness  with  whioh  yon  listened  to  my  dreams  of  the  possibility  that  I 
might  one  day  be  capable  of  restoring  the  history  of  antiquity,  and  en- 
couraged me  to  work  toward  their  realization.  I  must  oonfess,  that  you 
will  not  find  the  ideal,  which  then  stood  before  me,  inlfiUed  in  the  attempt 
to  transform  these  dreams  into  waking  realities,  whioh  I  have  at  last  un- 
dertaken, after  many,  and  in  some  degree  wasted  years,  and  with  but  the 
remnants  of  my  original  powers.  Yet  I  am  equally  convinced  that  you 
will  not  regard  as  insignificant  my  diligent  and  not  quite  fruitless  research- 
es, nor  look  on  some  of  their  results  as  mere  creations  of  the  brain,  though 
at  first  they  will  be  so  termed  by  many  till  they  have  grown  aocnstomed 
to  the  anusual  shapes.     And  if  you  do  find  that  yon.  may  say  of  the  dif- 
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iBrenoe  lictfyeen  the  earij  ideal  and  the  later  lealitf,  fkat  tiie  amphora  has 
been  turned  into  a  pot,  yet  coarse  potter's  ware  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  man  who  can  make  no  better  is  sufficiently  pwushed  by  his 
incapacity. 

To  know  yon,  to  see  and  hear  yon,  was  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  those  few  years  of  my  youth,  which  succeeded  a  period  of  frequent  de- 
pression, and  were  psosed  in  the  intoxication  of  brilliant  day-dreams — in  a 
sort  of  heaTen  upon  ear&.  It  was  not  that  my  youthful  Tanity  was  flat- 
tered  by  your  kindnees-^t  was  a  pure  and  perfectly  innocent  sentiment. 
That  it  was  so  is  prored,  perhaps,  most  inoontestably  by  another  sentiment 
which  grew  up  beside  it,  and  at  last,  like  the  lean  kine  of  the  seer,  swal- 
lowed it  up,  and  brought  about  my  separation  from  you. 

I  hare  indeed  bow  no  right  to  make  confessions,  but  here  they  can  nol 
be  avoided. 

I  was  bom  wilh  an  inward  discord,  the  existence  of  which  I  can  trace 
back  to  my  earliest  chOdhood,  though  it  was  afterward  much  aggravated 
by  an  education  ill  adapted  to  my  nature,  or  rather,  by  a  mixture  of  such 
an  education  with  no  education  at  all.  I  did  not  conceal  this  from  you  in 
former  days.  Had  I  to  choose  my  own  endowments  for  another  life  on 
earth,  I  would  not  wish  to  possess  greater  facility  in  taking  up  impressioni 
from  the  external  world,  in  retaining  and  combining  them  into  new  forms 
within  an  inwM'd  world  of  imagination,  full  of  the  most  Tarious  and  ani- 
mated movement,  n<Hr  a  memory  m<»e  accurate  or  more  at  command  (a 
faculty  inseparable  from  the  former),  than  nature  ha<i  granted  me.  Mudi 
advantage  might  have  been  derived  from  these  gifts  in  childhood ;  perhaps, 
in  some  pursuits,  they  might  have  insured  me  every  success ;  nay,  this 
result  would  have  arisen  spontaneously,  had  I  not  been  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  education,  which  could  only  have  been  useful  to  a  mind  of  precisely  the 
opposite  description. 

Our  great  seelusion  from  the  world,  in  a  quiet  little  provincial  town,  the 
prohibition,  from  our  earliest  years,  to  pass  beyond  the  house  and  garden, 
accustomed  me  to  gather  the  materials  for  the  insatiable  requirements  of 
my  childish  fancy,  not  from  life  and  nature,  but  from  books,  engravings, 
and  conversation.  Thus,  my  imagination  laid  no  hold  on  the  realities 
around  me,  but  absorbed  into  her  dominions  all  that  I  read— and  I  read 
without  limit  and  without  aim — while  the  actual  world  was  impenetrable 
to  my  gaze ;  so  that  I  became  almost  incapable  of  apprehending  any  thing 
which  had  not  already  been  apprehended  by  another— of  forming  a  mental 
picture  of  any  thing  which  had  not  before  been  shaped  into  a  distinct  con- 
ception by  another.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  second-hand  world,  I  was  very 
learned,  and  oould  even,  at  a  very  early  ag^e,  pronounce  opinions  like  a 
grown-up  person;  but  the  troth  in  me  and  around  me  was  vailed  from  my 
eyea— the  genuine  truth  of  objective  reason.  Even  when  I  grew  older,  and 
studied  antiquity  with  intense  interest,  the  chief  use  I  made  of  my  knowl- 
edge, for  a  long  time,  was  to  give  fresh  variety  and  brilliancy  to  my  world 
of  dreams.  From  the  delicacy  of  my  health,  and  my  mother's  anxiety 
about  it,  I  was  so  much  confined  to  the  house  that  I  was  like  a  caged  bird, 
and  lost  all  natural  spirit  and  liveliness,  and  the  true  life  of  childhood,  the 
observations  and  ideas  of  which  must  form  the  basis  of  those  peculiar  to  a 
more  developed  age,  just  as  the  early  use  of  the  body  is  the  basis  of  its  after 
training.    No  one  ever  thou^t  of  asking  what  I  was  doing,  and  how  I  did 
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it;  and  it  wu  not  nntil  vaj  thirteemth  yevr,  that  I  reoeiTed  any  regular 
infltmction.  My  friends  were  satisfied  with  seeing  that  I  was  diligently 
employed,  and  that,  thoogh  I  had  at  first  no  teaching,  I  was  equal  to  boys 
of  my  age  in  things  for  which  they  had  had  regular  masters,  and  soon  sur- 
passed them  when  I  had  the  same  advantages,  while,  moreover,  I  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  a  thousand  matters,  to  be  learned  from  books,  as  a 
grown-up  man.  Tet,  after  a  time,  I  began  to  grow  uneasy ;  I  became 
aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  empire  in  the  air,  my  life  in  the  actual 
world  was  poor  and  powerless ;  that  the  perception  of  realities  alone  pos- 
sesses truth  and  worth ;  that  on  it  are  founded  all  imaginative  productions 
which  have  any  value  at  all,  and  that  there  is  nothing  truly  worthy  of 
respect  but  that  depth  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  master  of  truth  in  its 
first  principle.  As  soon  as  I  had  to  enter  on  the  sciences,  properly  so 
ealled,  I  found  myself  in  a  difficulty,  and,  unfortunately,  I  took  once  more 
the  easiest  path,  and  left  on  one  side  whatever  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
acquire.  I  was  often  on  the  verge  of  a  mental  revolution,  but  it  never  actn- 
nally  took  place ;  now  and  then,  indeed,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  firm 
ground,  and,  when  that  happened,  I  made  some  progress. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  was  happy,  and  I  was, 
perhaps,  on  the  way  to  do  what  is  more  difficult  than  to  gain  knowledge 
without  help  from  others,  to  restore  what  was  distorted  in  me  to  its  right 
place.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  I  left  my  quiet  and  healthful  position, 
for  a  superficial  world,  which  held  me  with  a  strong  graq;),  and  oonfnsed 
and  deadened  my  mind — ^where  I  was  dragged  along  a  path  which  I  had 
no  wish  to  tread,  and  which  led  me  further  and  further  from  that  for  which 
I  hopelessly  longed ;  where  I  was  forced  to  endure  applause  and  praise,  at 
a  time  when  my  want  of  knowledge  on  essential  points,  and  the  superfluous 
matter  with  which  I  had  loaded  my  memory  on  others,  my  unsettled,  dis- 
oonnected  ideas  without  true  basis,  my  undisclipined  powers  without  ade- 
quately firm  habits  of  work,  particularly  of  self-improvement,  rendered  me 
ft  horror  to  myself— I  was  as  unhappy  as  you  saw  me  to  be. 

However,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  much  that  had  hitherto  escaped  me, 
and  I  was  to  some  degree  forced  into  the  actual  external  w<Hrld,  by  my 
travels  beyond  the  sea,  and  my  residence  among  a  nation  distinguished  by 
sober  thought  and  resolute  activity,  where  I  was  obliged  to  occupy  myself 
with  the  objects  of  practical  life,  and  saw  this  life  ennobled  by  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  was  carried,  and  the  invariable  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  I  then  starved  out  the  imaginative  side  of  my  nature,  and  placed 
myself;  as  it  were,  under  a  course  of  mental  diet,  according  to  which  I 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  actual  world  around 
me.  But  this  did  not  bring  me  into  the  right  path  of  my  tme  inward  activ- 
ity and  development.  I  felt  that  I  was  now,  on  the  other  hand,  poorer 
than  ever,  as  regarded  what  had  always  possessed  the  strongest  attraction 
for  me,  though  I  seemed  to  be  excluded  £rom  it  by  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. For  years,  I  was  immersed,  as  far  as  my  occupations  were  concerned, 
in  the  most  prosaic  work-a-day  life,  with  the  pain  and  torment  of  feeling 
that  I  grew  more  used  to  it  every  day,  of  feeling  that  I  was  shut  out  of 
Paradise,  but  that  the  bread  I  gained  by  tilling  the  earth  in  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  was  not  at  all  distasteful  to  me,  nay  that,  perhaps,  if  Paradise 
were  re-opened  to  me,  I  should  still  feel  sony  longing  for  the  spade. 

In  this  mood— amid  my  then  habitual  employments— -at  a  time  when, 
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M  it  •aemad  to  um,  I  never  rose  abore  mere  mechanSol  work,  mad  eren  tku 
wu  but  seldom  of  a  literary  kind — I  was  ashamed  to  appear  before  those 
who  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere.  It  had  formerly  given  me  pain  that  you 
were  too  kind  toward  me— a  pain  arising  from  the  double  consoiouMieBS 
that  you  reoognized  the  roots,  though  they  had  brought  forth  no  troe,  bat 
only  tangled  underwood,  and  were  awaiting  with  friendly  indulgence  the 
growth  of  one  of  these  wild  shoots  into  a  tree ;  and  then  that  you  attached 
overmuch  value  to  what  was  but  outside  appe«ranoe  in  me,  though  an 
appearance  with  which  I  honestly  wished  to  deceive  no  one ;  fiow,  how- 
ever, I  felt  before  you  and  others  as  Lais  before  her  mirror.  VHiy  I  felt 
this  most  strongly  of  all  toward  you,  might  be  said  to  any  one  except 
yourself^  not  to  you,  or  you  would  think  I  sought  to  regain  your  favor  by 
flattery.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  would  fain  win  it  back  by  soft  word»-~ 
for  soft  words  are  the  language  of  love. 

Singfuiar  circumstances  removed  me  £r(»n  Copenhagen  soon  after  you  had 
left  Holstein.  A  protecting  angel  watches  over  me.  Our  first  entranee 
into  this  city  was  simultaneous  with  the  dissolution  of  the  State  to  whioh 
I  hod  gone  over,  and  now,  amidst  distress  and  grief^  I  went  through  scenes 
far  more  remarkable  than  any  in  my  whole  former  life.  My  position  waa 
perpetually  fluctuating ;  I  was  forced  to  struggle,  to  act  with  foresight,  to 
be  cool  and  resolute.  It  was  a  great  tragedy,  and  no  longer  the  tedious 
drama  of  my  former  tame  middle-class  life.  I  leamt  to  stake  my  all  at 
every  step  on  a  pin's  head,  and  fortune  was  on  my  side.  The  Mrreck  on 
which  I  had  pumped  so  long  was  cast  on  shore,  and  behold  1  on  this  shore 
I  found  the  home  of  my  youthful  aspirations,  leisure  that  I  could  devote  to 
research  and  letters,  surrounded  by  highly  favorable  and  very  agreeable 
circumstances. 

Can  yon,  and  will  you,  once  more  extend  your  hand  and  your  affections 
to  one  who  has  strayed  so  far  ?  Will  you  not,  at  least,  receive  him  agaia 
as  the  Prodigal  Son  ? 

I  certainly  can  not  say  all  I  should  like  to  say  on  the  subject  of  3roar 
work,  aa  far  as  I  have  read  and  comprehended  it,  on  half  a  page,  &c. 

Farewell,  dearest  Jacobil  May  I  see  you  once  more,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  meeting  may  give  you  pleasure,  and  I  may  be  better  able 
than  in  former  days,  to  seize  every  moment  of  the  fleeting  time! 

FROM  OOBTHB  TO  NIEBUHB  ON  RECBIVmO  THE  8EC0in> 
VOLUME  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  ROBfB. 

When  I  received  your  kind  letter  in  Csdrlsbad,  there  was  nothing  I  wished 
for  more,  than  that  your  second  volume  had  arrived  at  the  same  time  witii 
your  letter }  for  when  there,  I  am  at  liberty  to  devote  several  days  togetiier 
to  one  subject,  and  to  what  subject  oould  I  better  devote  them  than  to  your 
work  ?  Now  I  have  been  already  eight  weeks  in  Weimar,  and  spent  three 
in  Jena,  and  have  rarely  been  fortunate  enough  to  keep  my  attention  un- 
interruptedly fixed  on  one  Unjpio  even  for  a  few  consecutive  hours.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  only  by  making  a  firm  resolution  arid  a  determined 
effort,  that  I  can  accomplish  this  communication  with  you. 

My  interest  in  your  labors  is  undiminished ;  indeed,  it  is  always  on  the 
increase.  Suffer  me  here  to  speak  m  geneial  terms,  rather  than  in  details  1 
The  Past  can  be  made  preeent  to  the  inward  eye  and  imagination,  by  con 
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imaponn»ooa  written  lnolUlInenti^  annals,  duroniolM,  doemiMnta,  mtoMln, 
or  whateyer  else  they  may  be  called.  These  place  in  onr  hands  an  imme- 
diate portion  of  that  time  itself^  which  gives  us  pleasure  just  as  it  is,  but 
which  we,  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  from  a  hundred  various  impulses  and 
aims,  seek  to  oast  into  a  new  form.  We  do  it,  we  rsmoukl  the  given 
materials,  and  how  ?  As  poets,  as  rhetoricians  1  This  has  been  done  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  these  methods  of  treatment  exert  great  influence ; 
they  take  possession  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  they  give  food  to 
the  mind,  strengthen  the  character,  and  arouse  to  action.  It  is  a  second 
world,  which  has  swallowed  up  the  first.  Conceive,  then,  the  fioelings  of 
men  when  the  second  world  is  destroyed,  and  the  first  does  not  come  forth 
perfect  to  view! 

The  critical  science  m^iichr  strikes  in  pieces  the  accumulations  of  later 
ages,  and,  where  it  can  not  wholly  restore  the  original  edifice,  at  least  ar- 
langes  the  fragments,  and  affords  glimpses  of  their  mutual  relations,  is  most 
welcome  to  all  who  would  fain  see  events  once  more  as  the  ancients  saw 
Hism.  But  ordinary  men  of  the  worid  have  no  such  wish,  and  they  are 
li^t. 

Allow  me  here  to  pass  over  a  chasm.  Had  we  lived  together ;  had  I  had 
^  good  fortune  to  have  been  acquainted  yean  ago  with  jronr  investigationa, 
I  would  have  advised  you  to  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  and  amiable 
8t.  Croix,  and  to  entitle  your  work,  '^  A  Criticism  of  the  Authors  who  have 
handed  down  the  Eoman  History  to  onr  times.*'  But  to  me  the  book  is  the 
book,  and,  as  you  know,  titles  are  a  modem  invention.  Aeoept,  therelbre, 
my  expression  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me,  to  find  that  your  opInkNu 
Mincide  with  mine  on  all  essential  points  concerning  the  world  and  its 
races ;  accept  my  thanks  for  having  once  more  rendered  the  Boman  history 
M  source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  by  conscientiously  bringing  to  light  its  station- 
■ry  and  retrograde  periods.  For  what  man  of  sense  will  deny  tiMi  he  has 
often  felt  the  presence  of  some  error  in  his  picture  of  those  times,  when  aa 
Iliad  of  such  varied  seenes,  such  an  endless  succession  of  gloriow  heroes,  the 
four  thousand  Fabii  included,  achieve  so  little  in  four  hundred  years,  tiiat 
the  city,  the  State,  which  had  just  for  the  first  time,  alter  infinite  tdl,  got 
«id  of  the  Philistines  of  Veii,  is  destroyed  on  the  AUa  like  any  Uttie  provin- 
oial  town,  so  that  they  have  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning  f  But  when 
the  matter  is  placed  clearly  and  plainly  before  us  from  your  point  of  view, 
this  reflects  no  discredit,  but  rather  honor  upon  that  people.  I  most  pass 
to  another  topic • . 

You  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  aristoc- 
laoy,  you  eepouse  the  side  of  the  plebeians ;  and  this  is  tight  and  allowable 
bk  an  impartial  investigator,  at  a  period  when  both  have  ceased  to  exist. 
One  more  general  remark,  with  which  I  will  conoludo.  Every  state  is  ar- 
istocratic in  its  oommencement ;  it  can  only  extend  its  power  by  means  of 
the  masses,  which  are  kept  at  a  distance  and  kept  down,  till  they  obtain 
equal  rights  for  themselves ;  from  this  moment  monarchy  becomes  desirable, 
and  is  infallibly  introduced,  and  then  msny  couisee — some  of  progress,  lome 
of  retrogression — are  open  to  the  community.  For  all  three  states  (state 
is  a  stupid  word,  for  nothing  stands  flxed^  and  all  is  changeful),  all  three 
Illations  snffnr  firom  Change,  which  makes  a  sport  of  what  is  right  and 
iraat,  even  as  of  what  is  bad  and  mean,  that  all  may  be  ftilfilled. 

Bywhat  I  hAvo  written  a  look  back  but  for  one  moment),  though  it  may 
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Mmnd  BonMwhAt  itranf^  I  hopo  to  eonyinoe  you  tbiAt  no  one  eia  t«ko  » 
deeper  interest  in  your  labon«  than  I  do,  even  in  their  smaUest  details. 
Your  two  Tolumes — and  the  third,  and  its  successors  when  they  appear — 
will  always  accompany  me  wherever  my  varying  year  may  lead,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  can  foresee  the  whole  extent  of  my  obligations  to  you ;  genuine 
activity  of  mind  is  alone  refreshing.  Mountain  and  valley  never  meet,  but 
wandering  men  may,  and  why  should  not  I  hope  to  fall  in  with  you  sdlne* 
where?  Let  me  add  to  this  letter,  ae  I  should  like  to  do  to  every  one  I 
aend,  the  clautula  M/«tans,  may  yon  see  in  it  cordiality  and  good  intentionf^ 
if  not  insight  and  adequate  comprehension  ! 

With  best  wishes,  Goktkk. 

Jbva,  23<{  November,  1813. 

CLV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLBB. 

BxRLiir,  11/ii  December,  ISlt. 
I  willingly  recognize  Herder's  great  qualities,  and  they  reappeared  in  all 
their  rigor  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  During  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
they  had  been  obscured.  This  idea  has  been  expressed  on  one  occasion 
lately,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  but  we  must  look  deeper  for  its  cause. 
Herder  was  no  longer  the  same  man  when  he  ceased  to  be  religious.  (That 
was  the  case  before  he  published  his  book  on  the  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;" 
but  the  most  beautifhl  portions  of  this  vrork  had  been  written  at  an  earlier 
period).  A  discord  then  arose  in  his  mind  which  tortured  him  as  long  as 
Hamann  lived,  and  ended,  alter  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  his  msJdng  poetic- 
religious  quibbles ;  for  the  "  Discourse  on  Immortality,'*  the  **  Essay  on  St. 
John,"  &c.,  are  nothing  more.  He  still  desired  to  maintain  a  harmony 
vrith'  his  earlier  tone  of  expression,  and  yet  ho  was  animated  by  a  different 
spirit.  He  was  proud,  and  loved  power.  See  how  he  treated  the  elder 
Spalding  even  in  early  life.  And  his  after  conduct  toward  Spalding,  the 
way  in  which  he  contrived  to  get  his  own  letters  back  from  him,  was  abso- 
lutely dishonest.  To  place  himself  even  on  a  level  with  Goethe,  without 
presumption,  he  ought  to  have  had  clearness  of  intellect ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  is  only  effective,  and  able  to  produce  a  really  deep  impression, 
where  he  speaks  vaguely  and  suggestively,  and  excites  emotion ;  as  a  phi- 
losopher he  is  coimnonplace.  In  his  later  writings,  there  is  much  that  is 
quite  intolerable,  and  the  more  so  because  you  here  and  there  recognize  in 
their  pages,  the  distorted  lineaments  of  his  youthful  beauty.  Nothing  but 
the  memory  of  his  early  greatness,  and  Goethe's  own  kindly  heart,  could 
have  made  the  latter  so  gentle  and  forbearin^r  toward  Herder,  as  he  remained 
for  many  years.  Herder  hated  Ksnt  for  having  reviewed  his  *'  Ideen."  He 
wanted  to  press  Goetiie,  among  others,  into  the  service  of  his  philosophical 
crusade  against  Kant,  with  whose  writings  Goethe  was  probably  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  and  in  which  he  found  much  that  was  uncongenial  to  his 
nature,  though  he  recognized  Sn  them  the  greatness  of  their  author.  Yoa 
say,  Goethe  would  not  have  printed  this,  had  Herder  or  his  wife  been  still 
living.  Certainly  not ;  but  it  would  have  been  because  his  whole  book  is 
written  in  such  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  because  he  would  not  have 
chosen  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  noble-minded  woman,  or  a  really  extraordi- 
nary man ;  which  Herder  certainly  was,  though  he  was  much  less  in  matnre 
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yean  than,  I  will  not  lay,  he  promised  to  be,  Imt  aotoally  waa,  in  hia 

youth 

Epidemic  typhus  is  raging  in  Konigsberg ;  six  physicians  hare  died  of 
it  already.  The  hospitals  can  no  longer  contain  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  quarter  them  in  private  houses.  Hearen  knows 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  manage  in  any  other  way  here,  if  the  army 
shotdd  encamp  on  the  Vistula.  Else  we  h»ve  been  remarksbly  fortunate 
hitherto.  When  the  town  is  fully  garrisoned,  I  have  to  m&mt»in  an  officer 
snd  three  privates ;  but  we  are  frequently  without  these  guests 

CLVI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Z>eeewU>er,  1818. 

We  are  reading  the  "Nibelungen  Lied'*  with  Nicolovius,  who  is  at- 
tending Zeuner's  lectures  upon  it ;  his  delight  in  the  poem  gives  me  »  per- 
mission to  indulge  mine,  undisturbed  by  the  sneers  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  bestow  on  it  among  the  beaux  etprittj  ever  since  the  golden  age 
of  1780.  We  are  building  castles  in  the  air  about  making  the  study  of 
tho  old  German  language  an  essential  part  of  philology,  and  of  all  scholastio 
education ;  about  school  editions  of  Ulphilas,  King  Alfred,  Ottfried,  &c., 
school  dictionaries,  and  exercises  in  old  Frankish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Gothic; 
and  then,  of  course,  we  must  have  a  professorship  established  for  these 
languages  at  the  University,  to  which  I  should  like  to  see  the  inseparable 
brothers  Grimm  appointed.  Have  you  yet  got  the  Hildebrand  and  Hathu- 
brand  7*  In  them  I  find  the  other  end  of  the  fallen-in  gallery,  the  oppo- 
site end  of  which  I  have  discovered  in  antiquity,  and  from  which  I  shall 
begin  to  clear  out  the  rubbish  in  my  third  volume. 

I  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  you  have  received  from  Goethe's  seoond 
Tolume,  dear  Perthes  j  I  have  just  received  another  very  friendly  letter 
from  him,  which  attracts  me  toward  him  more  than  ever.  But  yet  I  can 
not  help  feeling  that  I  would  much  rather  see  him  a  downright  heathen 
poet,  than  in  this  priestly  vesture  (in  the  objectionable  passage)  which  he 
does  not  know  how  to  wear.  I  stand  to  my  opinion,  and  appeal  again  to 
the  similar  feeling  it  excited  in  N  *  *  *,  that  Goethe  confounds  sacraments 
with  ceremonies,  and  has  no  proper  idea  of  a  sacrament  at  all,  for  which 
certainly  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  which  Claudius  assumes, 
and  has  given.  Now  it  is  positively  painfril  to  me,  that  a  confrised  use 
of  terms  should  be  favored  in  this  way,  and  that  the  empty  praters,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many,  should  be  encouraged  to  pretend  that  they  re- 
gard every  ceremony  to  which  they  happen  to  take  a  frmcy,  as  a  sacra- 
ment, because  they  have  the  highest  authority  on  their  side.  You  are 
Tery  likely  already  aware  that  Neander  is  invited  to  come  to  our  university. 
As  to  Julian,  I  believe  that  he  was  animated  partly  by  a  just  hatred 
against  Constantine,  partly  by  indignation  at  the  meanness  of  the  priests } 
and  partly,  that  his  highly  poetical  and  princely  mind  rendered  him  ad- 
verse to  the  new  religion.  He  looked  on  the  hierarchy  only  as  a  means  to 
his  end.  He  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  antiquity  to  be  able  to 
submit  himself  at  any  time  to  the  new  order  of  things 

*  An  epic  poem,  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  of  unoertain  antbor- 
ship. 
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TO  liADAM  HENSLE&. 

.    Bbrlw,  9ih  January,  181S. 

Aooordini:  to  all  appearaacei,  our  whole  pontion  ia  now  totj  eritieal; 
and  if  we  had  been  plunged  auddenly  from  the  unbroken  peace  in  whioh 
we  lived  years  ago,  into  our  present  circumstances,  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  our  cheerfulness  and  composure.  ThA 
gentle  education  of  fate  gradually  accustoms  the  unanned  citizen,  as  well 
as  the  SAldier,  to  danger,  and  begets  a  happy  fatalistic  lerity,  a  trust  that 
the  evil  times  will  not  be  quite  unbearable,  and  perhaps  the  cloud  will 
pass  over  our  heads  without  breaking.  We  hear  nothing  like  rumors  of 
peace.  A  circumstance  that  will  increase  the  general  misery  is,  that  ths 
murrain  among  the  cattle  is  now  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  Poland,  and  has 
shown  itself  in  West  Prussia  and  elsewhere  on  our  borders.  To  keep  it 
out,  by  laying  an  embargo,  ia,  under  present  circumstances,  as  good  as 
impossible,  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  polioe  force  in  any  part  of  the  eomi* 
try.  In  Konigsberg  the  deaths  aro  over  a  hundred  a  week,  mostly  of 
typhus  fever;  the  usual  average  is  thirty-five.  Dumas  was  in  Elbing  a 
short  time  since,  and  has  nearly  recovered  -from  the  fever ;  but  I  hear  ha 
complayis  that  his  memory  is  much  affected  by  it.  However,  he  will 
most  liksly  resume  his  functions.  We  are  expecting  Gr6nier's  division 
here  next  week,  which  will  necessitate  the  quartering  of  a  great  number  of 
troops  upon  the  inhabitants,  probably  for  a  considerable  time,  even  if  aa 
army  should  be  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder., 

I  was  interrupted  while  writing  the  above,  by  the  intelligence,  tiiat  so 
far  from  the  Eussians  having  entered'  Konigsberg  peacefully,  the  above* 
named  division  had  arrived  there  on  the  third,  and  when  our  informant  left, 
a  battle  was  being  fought  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  is  probablyi 
by  this  time,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  war, 

Milly  has  a  return  of  her  bad  cough,  whidi  has  been  much  less  trouble* 
some ;  it  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I  am  perfectly  well,  but  do  not  get 
much  work  done.  I  can  not  keep  ray  thoughts  f^m  wandering  at  suck 
a  time.  I  shall  not  be  able  io  /Umk  off  any  thing  at  present,  but  I  must 
endeavor  to  turn  the  time  to  some  account,  by  collecting  materials  sod 
performing  preliminary  tasks. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  that  an  active  life  of  short  duration,  is  fsr 
preferable  to  a  lengthened  one  passed  more  languidly.  ■ 

CLvm. 

BxRLiir,  92d  January,  181S. 

I  could  only  give  hints  about  the  destruction  of  the  great  army  when  I 
wrote  to  you,  not  describe  it  in  its  full  magnitude,  as  we  knew  it  already. 
Of  400,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Austrians,  Saxons,  and  the  corps  of 
Hacdonald  (which  was  Composed  of  Prussians  and  Gran^jean's  division), 
who  marched  into  Russia,  there  have  not  been  collected  at  the  Yistulai 
from  all  quarters,  10,000  men  sound  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

Our  position  is  critical,  and  was  for  some  days  perilous.  The  peopk 
are  in  a  most  excited  state ;  I  can  not  say  that  this  first  showed  itself  sinoe 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  for  it  appeared  seyeral  times  very  plainly,  even 


mn  MSMoni  of  nusbuue. 

so  eftrly  u  the  inmmer ;  you  will  vndenitand  that  I  could  not  refer  to  it  in 
my  letteni.  On  the  Emperor's  birthday  there  wa«  quite  a  tumultuous  out- 
break. Of  course,  during  the  last  few  months,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
soeh  expressions  of  feeling  to  take  place ;  but  there  have  been  daily  affrays. 
The  people  could  not  be  made  to  refrain  from  ridiculing  and  insisting  the 
French,  although  the  city  was  so  strongly  garrisoned. 

We  haye  reoeived  a  promise  that  2000  of  our  own  troops  shall  march 
in  on  Tuesday.  If  so,  we  a76  safe,  and  can  await  in  peace  the  issue  of 
atfairs.  The  Russisns  may  arriTO  here  in  a  fortnight.  Thair  behaTior 
throughout  the  country  is  exemplary.  It  seems  as  if  their  greatjeeds  and 
great  sacrifices  had  ennobled  the  whole  nation.  The  peasants  are  hastan- 
faig  to  remoTO  their  moreraluable  property  from  the  coontry  into  the  eity ; 
■ome,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  tiie  Cossaoks  (who  often,  howoTer,  pay  ready 
Money),  but  most,  beoauss  they  bear  that  the  French  sm  laying  waste  all 
tiia  plains  with  fire. 

For  the  Isst  two  days,  the  ftigitiTes  from  the  Yistnla  ha^s  bsen  oendng 
in;  a  spectacle  that  I  can  not  deseribe.  This  is  by  far  the  most  memora- 
ble epoch  of  my  life ;  no  danger,  no  difficulties  it  may  inTohre,  could  make 
me  wish  it  erased.  These  things  ought  to  be  witnessed  close  at  hand. 
And  courage  comes,  one  knows  not  how. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Moscow,  the  nnirersal  oiy  has  been, 
let  us  free  ourseWes  I  TIm  Court  has  not  been  able  to  decide  tfpon  any 
Midden  step,  but  hits  been  negotiating  with  Austria,  with  whom  we  an  to 
maintain  a  close  allianoe.  VThether  this  will  be  possible,  when  the  Ens- 
siana  are  in  the  counti;y,  luid  find  themseWes  supported  by  publie  opinion, 
the  einnit  will  show.  There  is  a  considerable  ibree  coUbeted  in  Silesia : 
what  may  be  expected  of  a  Prussian  army  in  the  cause  of  France,  has  been 
shown  by  the  corps  of  General  York,  whose  example  is  dedsiTe  on  that 
point.*  A  corps  under  General  Billow,  consisting  of  trained  soldiers  dis- 
bsnded  in  winter,  is  stationed  on  the  marsh  near  the  Oder.  The  decision 
of  our  fate,  in  all  respects,  is  now  closely  impending.*  I  haye  so  completely 
dissolyed  all  connection  with  the  goyemment,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  only 
a  single  man  in  it  wiio  could  dream  of  intrusting  any  oflKoe  to  me.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  useless,  but  our  administration  is  not  sndi  as  I  could  work 
with.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  more  inclined  to  connect  myself  with  tiie 
military  senrioe.  I  havo  made  the  only  step  in  my  power  toward  this,  by 
applying  for  an  appointment  on  the  general  staff.  I  will  write  to  you 
again  on  Tuesday ;  bat  it  wiU  be  by  post,  so  yon  will  haye  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  hints.  Our  correspondence  will  be  unayoidably  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Eussians,  Heayen  grant  not  for  long.  It  is  worth 
while  to  liye  through  such  a  period,  but  one  can  not  yet  breathe  quite 
freely. 

*  The  Prussian  contingent,  onder  Qeaeral  York,  bad  been  cut  off  from  tho 
army  of  Maodonsld,  by  General  Diebitsoh,  on  which  Yoik  eoBdoded  a  separato 
oooyention  with  the  latter  for  the  ssfe^  of  his  troops^  by  which  his  ootps, 
aasoimting  to  IS^OOO  men,  were  to  remain  neatcal  Ibr  twe  bumHu.  The  Kng 
at  first  disayowed  th|s  aanyentkm,  and  ooofeifed  the  oonniand  on  Oensral  Kleist; 
bat  York  refosed  to  acknowledge  the  proclamation  to  this  effisct.  which  appeared 
in  the  Ghutette,  tOl  be  was  formally  superseded  by  the  arrlyal  of  lUs  sucoessor, 
and  meanwhile,  ailhiis  adyanoed  so  rapidly  as  to  change  t()e  yr^9  yoViey  of 
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mh  Jamunyt  1B13. 

It  wms  %  falM  report  that  the  French  troops  were  going  to  occupy 

the  iortresMt  on  the  Oder,  and  that  we  ehonld  have  the  comfort  of  a  Pnii- 
■iMi  garrison.  We  hare  still  an  extremely  strong  French  one ;  also  many 
■ick  and  wounded  in  the  city ;  a  post-office  is  established  in  our  house. 

Dumas  was  expected  here  to-day.  The  French  say  that  he  will  not 
remain  here,  hut  go  to  Mayenoe,  where  the  head-quarters  are  to  be  fixed 
Iw  thafisnnt 

CLX. 

Bekliit,  13^4  JMrumry,  1819. 

The  twwA  of  Tohmteen,  ooming  to  enlist,  is  as  great  to-day  in 

Imit  of  the  Town  Hall,  as  it  is  before  a  baker's  shop  in  famine.  But  to 
gire  you  an  idea  of  the  seal,  wHh  which  erery  body  here  is  pressing  for^ 
ward  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  volunteer  rifle  detachment,  I  mnst  tell 
you  this.  It  is  only  three  days  since  the  formation  of  this  corps  was  an- 
nounced, and  to-day  the  post  *  is  going  out  with  nine  extra  carriages  full 
of  the  recruits,  besides  those  who  go  on  fobt,  or  by  other  conveyances. 
This  is  natoraUy,  too,  only  a  very  small  part  of  those  who  have  enlisted^ 
for  the  greater  part  have  business  to  settle  and  equipments  to  proride,  be- 
£ue  they  can  leave.  Among  the  rolunteers  are  young  men  of  all  classes, 
studenti  from  the  university  and  public  schoohi ;  clerks  from  vrarehousei^ 
i^wtiieoaries,  journeymen  from  all  the  trades,  middie-aged  offioert  <f  rank 
and  etanding,  lathers  of  families,  &o.,  kc. 


CLXI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

/Unkiry,  181S. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  neyer  thanked  you  for  your  copy 
of  Neander- 8  "  Jufian."  Tou  have  not  praised  it  too  Idghly  beforehand. 
The  subject  is  such  that  the  author  must  either  beoome  a  favorite  with  his 
reader,  or  make  himself  positively  disagreeable  to  him.  With  me  he  hw 
beoome  a  great  favorite.  I  think  his  views  clear,  correct,  and  candid ;  the 
whole  book  is  written  in  a  deeply  truthful  spirit,  which  is  truly  refreshing 
to  me,  because  it  is  so  rare  in  these  days ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  love  which 
the  upright  and  pious  historian  bears  to  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  was 
only  outwardly  in  error.  For  this,  however,  he  has  been  punished  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  stupid  zealots,  and,  as  if  this  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  purgatory  were  not  enough,  by  the  mingled  delight  and  oootempt, 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  *^  philosophes  du  18me  si^le.*'  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  Neander  has  now  accomplished  his  salvation,  and  that 
he  will  become  ae  great  a  favorite  wi^  really  pious  people,  as  he  must 
have  been  vrith  your  £iither-in-law,t  when  he  published  the  Hymn  to  the 
Sun,  with  annotationa.  Nioolovius  has  likewise  read  the  book,  and  ap- 
proves it  highly.  We  both  wish  to  have  Neander  here  as  theological  pro- 
liBssor.     Probably,  some  time  will  elapse,  before  you  vdll  have  the  pleasure 

*  The  diligences  in  Prussia  are  a  government  undertaking,  and  always  termed 
*'  post,"  as  well  as  the  earriages,  aaswariDg  loour  pottefaaises,  wfaidi  are  termed 
**  extra-post."  t  Claadius. 
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we  ure  now  enjoying,  for  Goethe's  lecond  Yolume  haa  reached  us.  While 
it  is  throughout  as  masterly  a  performance  as  the  first,  it  is  perhaps  less 
pleasing ;  for  lus  loves  are  certainly  no  Gretchens ;  his  college  life  not  his 
childhood ;  and  literature  a  much  less  entertaining  subject  than  the  old 
imperial  city.  It  vexes  me,  too,  to  read  what  is  a  godsend  to  the  promoten 
of  abuses,  and  can  not  be  sincere  in  Goethe's  mouth,  namely,  his  defease 
of  the  Catholic  sacraments.  I  well  know  what  may  be  said  in  their  favor, 
but  that  Goethe  plainly  never  thought  of  saying,  and  his  representations 
must  be  offensive  to  both  parties.  His  account  of  the  development  of  his 
own  mind,  which  is  evidently  quite  trustworthy,  is  inexpreasiUx  striking:, 
■o  completely  irrespective  of  all  the  influences  of  ancient  literature,  and  yet 
so  entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  andents,  by  nourishment  of  the  most 
various  kinds  drawn  directly  from  the  present  realities  of  life,  combined 
with  the  restless,  ever  brightly  burning  fire  in  his  owa  bosom.  Goethe 
has  sent  me  a  very  firiendly  message  by  a  traveler,  saying  he  wishes  muek 
to  see  me,  which  I  duUl  therefore  make  arrangemtents  to  bring  about  nfixt 
year,  if  God  wiU. 

CLxn. 

TO  MADAME  HBNSLBR. 

BKRLiif,  6A  Mardi,  1813. 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  lines  to  yon  to-day;  in  snoli 
kifte  I  can  not  conclude  nor  fill  up  the  details  of  Milly's  aooonnt ;  *  so  yon 
must  be  satisfied  with  fragments.  The  day  before  yesterday,  both  Berlin 
And  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  were  evacuated  by  the  French;  they  are  slowly 
retreating  hence  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg.  Our  festtval,  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  was  overclouded  by  the  burning  of  the  suburbs  of  Spandau, 
and  they  have  likewise  laid  the  suburbs  of  Kiistrin  in  ashes.  We  shall 
soon  see  whether  they  mean  to  hold  Glogau  and  Stettin.  These  towns 
are,  like  Spandau,  easy  to  take;  but  it  is  difierent  with  Kiistrin,  which 
oan  only  be  dismantled.  Winzingerode's  corps  is  pressing  forward  through 
Lusatia.  The  light  troops  are  probably  already  in  Dresden.  The  electorate 
of  Saxony  may  become  the  scene  of  important  events  in  this  war.  The 
Cossacks  say  they  are  going  to  Paris ;  they  have  a  most  original  appear- 
ance ;  they  bivouac  with  their  horses  in  the  city ;  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing they  knock  at  the  doors  and  ask  for  breakfast.  This  is  a  famous  time 
for  the  children,  for  they  set  them  on  their  horses  and  pl^  with  them. 
Some  Calmuck  and  Baschkir  troops  have  also  been  here,  but  few  of  them 
have  remauied  in  the  town.  Even  the  Cossacks  point  to  the  latter,  as  to 
ft  jkin^.^f  extraordinary  animal. 

Toil  oan  not  picture  to  yourself  the  joy  of  the  whole  city  on  their  en- 
tranea^  and  they  are  welcomed  in  the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
Bussia  and  Prussia  are  like  brothers  together.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  work  will  be.  To  sit  idle  here  is  what  I  can  not  endure.  My  healtii 
will  hardly  allow  me  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  I  have  sent  an  urgent  en- 
treaty to  one  of  the  generals,  who  is  a  firiend  of  mine,  to  take  mo  as  his 
secretary  in  the  general  staff;  but  he  is  trying  to  get  me  a  higher  appoint- 
ment. Milly,  my  anxious,  tender  Milly.  is  satisfied  whatever  be  my  fate. 
Farewell  1     Our  hearts  are  with  you,  whatever  befall. 

*  Of  the  retreat  of  the  French,  tho  ontranoo  of  the  Bassius,  and  the  oniveraal 
r^{oidags. 
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Beblix,  ftSid,  evening. 

I  come  from  ui  employment  in  which  you  will  hardly  be  able 

to  fancy  me  engag^ — namely,  exerciaing.  Even  before  the  departure  of 
the  French,  I  began  to  go  through  the  exerciae  in  private,  but  a  man  can 
scarcely  acquire  it' without  companions.  Since  tha  French  left,  a  party  of 
about  twenty  of  us  have  been  exercising  in  the  garden,  and  we  have  al- 
ready got  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  training.  •  When  my  lectures 
are  concluded,  which  they  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  next  week,  I  shall 
try  to  exercise  with  regpilar  recruits  during  tha  morning,  and  as  often  as 
possible  practice  shooting  at  a  mark.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  be  regularly  trained  to  anns,  and  it  may  become  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity ;  for  we  are  daily  expecting  the  publication  of  a  law  on 
tha  Landwehr.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  tha 
government  merely  to  have  a  Landwehr  formed,  so  that  it  may  be  called 
out  eventually  and  joined  to  the  army,  in  case  tha  «BaBiy  should  reoovar 
ground  again,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  fill  up  aoA  itnngthen  the  reg^ 
ular  army  with  this  levy  as  soon  as  it  is  trained.  TIm  latter  course  ap- 
pears to  me  by  far  the  beat ;  if  the  French  beat  us  in  tha  revolutionary 
war  by  means  of  masses,  we  must  beat  them  now  by  tha  combined  force 
of  masses,  and  a  regular  army,  which  they  did  not  then  possess.  It  saama 
settled  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  fortieth  of  the  whole  population 
are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  for  the  militia.  Those  only  who  can  prove  ph3rsical 
incapacity  are  exempt,  together  with  clergymen  and  teachers ;  all  other 
men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  must  draw  lots.  From 
the  provisional  decree,  it  seems  probable  that  officials  in  actual  servioa 
will  be  allowed  to  find  substitutes.  But  as  I  am  not  laally  an  acting 
official,  I  should  certainly  be  liable  to  serve ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it 
seems  to  be  the  more  right  and  becoming  course  to  come  forward  volun- 
tarily, that  is,  to  join  some  of  my  friends,  before  the  lottery  begins,  in  set- 
ting tha  citizens  the  example  of  willing  self-devotion.  By  the  end  of  a 
month,  I  hope  to  be  as  well  drilled  as  any  recruit  who  is  considered  to 
have  finiihed  his  training.  The  heavy  musket  gave  me  so  much  trouble 
at  first,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  handle  it ;  but  we  ara 
able  to  recover  the  powers  again  that  wa  have  only  lost  for  want  of  prac- 
tice. I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  hands  are  growing  homy ;  for  as  long 
as  they  had  a  delicate,  book-worm's  skin,  the  musket  cut  into  them  terribly. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  step,  if  the  government  are  as  much  in 
earnest  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  since  all  military  ordinances  prooaad  from 
General  Schamhorst,  we  may  hope  that  all  is  really  being  done  tfa^l  ought 
to  be  dona,  and  that  the  course  chosen  is  tha  best.  But  unless  tha  dsUv- 
arance  offered  to  us  by  tha  manifest  and  wonderful  providence  of  6od— 
after  he  has  chastened  us  sufficiently  for  our  deeply-rooted  sins— ^d  each 
of  us  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  its  attainment,  we.can  not  be  saved.  Wa 
must  not  expect  tha  army  to  conquer  our  freedom  for  us ;  we  must  conquei 
it  for  ourselves,  under  the  guidance  of  our  older  and  more  practiced  breth* 
ren.  I  mentioned  to  you,  a  short  time  since,  my  hopes  of  getting  a  sec- 
xetaiyship  on  the  general  staff.  With  my  small  measure  of  physical 
power,  I  should  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  useful  in  that  office, 
than  as  a  priva^  soldier.  Since  all  correspondence,  even  in  oiu  own  coun- 
try, is  so  fettered,  I  can  net  quite  undantand  what  should  hinder  my  friend 
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Irom  granting  niy  request,  unless  it  be  a  false  delicacy  about  placing  me 
in  such  a  position  to  kimself.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  seem  odd  to  the 
King,  whose  consent  is  indispensable  to  my  appointment.  The  friend  1 
have  referred  to,  would  like  me  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  that  is  mote  im- 
possible than  ever.  Perhaps  something  unexpected  may  turn  up  yet.  Idle, 
or  busy  about  any  thiog  but  our  liberation,  I  con  not  be  now.  Perhaps  I 
oould  aid  it  by  editing  a  newspaper. 

Not  every  action,  professing  to  be  dictated  by  patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  is  pure;  but  none  can  doubt  that  there  aie  great  sacrifices 
made  from  the  highest  mttthres.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  M»  Von  St.  (an 
officer)  has  made  a  present  of  the  whole  revenue  of  his  estates  to  the  gov- 
erament,  about  3000  thalem;  another  gives  five  good  working  horses,  all 
taken  from  his  farm,  to  be  trained  aa  cavalry  horses,  300  measures  of  com, 
maintains  a  number  of  baggage-honeii  and  comes  forward  kimself,  with 
two  of  his  servants,  all  mounted,  to  join  a  troop ;  a  Mr.  Von  B.  (formerly 
an  officer)  offers  himaeU,  with  seven  or  more  men,  all  mounted  and  armed 
•t  his  expense,  to  serve  as  privates  in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  a  banker  here 
has  equipped  and  horsed,  one  after  another,  twenty  volunteers ;  a  braes- 
Ibnnder  has  enlisted  with  all  his  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  shot  up 
his  shop.  In  Berlin  alone,  I  hear  that  11,000  volunteers  have  inscribed 
thiur  names.  It  is  so  imiversal  to  go  with  joy  that  no  one  can  make  a 
boast  of  it ;  to  betray  the  contrary  feeling  would  bring  disgrace.  When 
the  King  wanted  to  leave  Potsdam,  a  levy  of  horses  was  reqnind  ;  though 
the  French  were  masters  of  the  country,  every  horse  was  ofitMnd  without 
exception.  In  the  same  way  the  so-called  eock€d4uUi  (teained  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  are  on  furlough,  and  the  rest  disbanded  in  cvAlnary  times), 
eame  forward  every  where  voluntarily ;  they  were  coIleotM  vnder  the  very 
eyes  of  the  French,  and  sent  off  to  Silesia.  They  only  asked  eagerly, 
whether  it  was  certain  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  French,  and  the 
officers  dared  not  assure  them  of  it,  except  by  hints.  That  these  armings, 
and  the  raising  and  marching  of  the  volunteers,  should  take  place  while 
the  French  army  was  actually  occupying  the  country,  is  a  most  singular 
and  notable  circumstance.  When  the  cockade  was  assanaed  here,  the 
French  unquestionably  expected  an  insurrection.  It  shows  the  extent  of 
their  fear,  that  they  never  ventured  to  arrest  any  onei  CE>r  uninterrupted 
eommunications  were  carried  on  with  the  Bnsaian  troopa,  and  this  was 
known  to  so  many,  that  the  French  had,  no  doubt,  fall  intelligence  of  it. 
In  case  of  any  emergency,  I  kept  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  nuuket  loaded  in 
my  room.     Such  times  form  an  admirable  education. 

I  have  been  with  some  of  my  friends  to  pay  my  respeota  to  General 
York.  We  owe  every  thing  to  him ;  for,  had  he  not  decided  as  he  did,  the 
•Bjissians  oould  not  have  advanced  till  they  had  reeeived  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  by  that  time  our  own  country  would  have  been  laid  waste. 
York  is  certainly  an  4DKcellent  General ;  he  inspires  absolute  confidence. 
The  gratitude,  with  which  he  had  been  received,  had  dispelled  his  almost 
melancholy  gravity,  and  he  was  very  affable.  He  said  he  should  not  have 
iully  justified  the  affection  expressed  toward  him  till  he  had  reached  the 
fiihine ;  but  he  knew  what  he  had  dione,  and  how  different  would  be  the 
position  of  affairs,  if  he  had  not  chosen  the  Right  at  the  right  moment. 

You  will  feel  it  quite  natural  that  this  long  letter  oalj  speaks  of  that 
which  fills  our  souls  to  tKs  exolnsion  of  all  other  topics. 
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WiMt  DnMi  MiA  Ckmiaa  troops  an  still  with  the  Frtneh,  wiU  no  doaht 
gradaaU]^  oome  over ;  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  happening  dsily.  Tes- 
tsrday,  oas  hundred  and  fifty  Westphalians,  who  had  dsserted  from  Magde- 
huf,  snteied  our  gates  with  their  trumpeter  at  their  head,  escorted  by 
CosBsaks     I  hMiw  sssn  General  Dornberg.    He  has  very  pleasing  maimers. 

CLXIV. 
TO  PEETHKB. 

I  can  quits  nudsntaiid,  dear  Perthes,  your  having  no  leisure  to  #rite 
to  me,  for  we  hear  that  the  nniversal  joy  at  our  liberation,  has  been  eren 
iBore  tunnltoouslf  expressed  in  Hamburg  than  with  us,  and,  in  the  first 
transports  of  rejoicing,  one.oan  hardly  write  a  letter.  But,  when  joy  has 
■nnrived  transport—when,  blended  with  the  contemplation  of  those  great 
aims,  to  which,  all  who  break  their  fetterr  have  pledged  their  lires,  it  stim- 
alatss  all  the  energies  of  your  soul— theff  I  am  snre  jrou  will  remember 
yonr  friend  also,  and  anticipate  his  desire  to  hear  from  yon. 

Onr  journal  of  to-day  is  rich  in  news :  hasten  to  read  it ;  it  will  tell  yon 
-mnxy  thing.  Who  could  hare  dreamt  that  such  days  wmn  in  store  for  us, 
H  we  have  lived  through  during  ih«  last  few  months— yon,  within  the 
last  month  ?  Only  let  us  now  preach  to  every  one— we  have  no  need  to 
recall  it  to  ourselves— that  an  inactive  joy  were  as  despicable  as  it  were 
ruinous.  Neither  will  you,  I  am  sure,  yield  to  fear,  because  the  path  to 
the  monntain-MODEunit  of  freedom  winds  up  by  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  We 
must  tread  it  eautiously,  with  our  eyes  open ;  not  gazing  too  frequently 
into  the  depths  beneath,  but  ever  looking  upward,  yet  not  nviindful  where 
we  plant  our  steps.  Our  deliverance  can  not  remain  an  incomplete  work ; 
it  can  not  go  back,  if  we,  in  any  measure,  do  that  to  which  we  are  sum- 
moned by  every  motive 

1  am  going  to  edit  a  weekly  political  newspaper  here ;  you  shall  have 
the  prospectus  of  it  very  shortly.  Tou  will  also  receive  a  few  thousand 
copies  of  Amdt's  classical  pamphlet  on  "  Landwehr  and  Landsturm.'*  I 
shall  write  you  frirther  particulars  about  it  soen ;  it  is  to  be  distributed 
gratis  from  house  to  house;  your  senate  must. take  this  in  charge,  and 
have  a  new  impression  of  it  struck  off  for  distribution.  Tou  must  also 
get  it  translated  into  Dutch;  for  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  send  it  into  East 
Friesland  and  farther.  No  house  must  be  without  a  copy  of  this  paper. 
To  writing,  and  to  serving  as  a  common  soldier,  am  I  restricted  at  tuck  a 
time  I     Pate  has  so  ordained  it. 

The  ezosQent  "  Word  of  Command''  is  said  to  be  by  our  King  himself; 
and  it  bears  the  impress  of  his  fine  and  imsullied  character.  The  personal 
qualities  of  onr  King  are  a  congelation  for  much  besides ;  I  hope  that  for- 
eigners Okay  learn  to  appreciate  him  also.  You  ars  taking  the  best  course 
in  allying  yourselves  with  Prussia.     Farewell,  dear  friend,  and  love  me. 

CLXV. 

TO  MADAMS  HENSLEB. 

BmuN,  9^  A^prd^  1813. 
Milly  has  already  told  you  every  thing.     Her  calm  ac<|uescenoe  in  my 
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deeiuon  is  tondung.     Tou  know  kow  anxious  sk«  alirajn  it  on  nqr  aooouni, 
bot  here  the  strength  of  h«r  mind  is  erinced. 

The  expression  of  your  love  is  a  comfort  to  me ;  but  do  not  give  way 
to  sadness ;  all  is  well,  and  will  be  well.  It  is  my  fixed  determination  to 
take  part  in  the  crusade ;  and  if^  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  it  is  a  ro- 
lief  when  the  decision  must  be  partly  left  to  fate,  I  hare  this  cooaolation 
also ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  King*8  permissioii.  Vy  in  my  ease, 
he  annuls  the  unbecoming  distinction  made  in  favor  of  landowners  and 
officials,  I  shall  have  a  yery  simple  duty  to  fulfill.  Do  not  fear  for  my 
strength ;  it  will  hold  out.  If  the  King  refuse  his  consent,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  I  shall  hare  satisfied  my  sense  of 
duty,  and  saved  my  honor  in  the  eyes  of  my  oonsoleiioe.  I  eertainly  be- 
lieve that  I  can  do  as  much  good  with  my  newspaper  h  with  my  musket, 
but  on  this  point  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself;  our  coarse  is 
•imply  to  take  up  anns,  without  caviling  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  post 
assigned  us.  And  therefore  it  is  my  earnest  wish,  to  enter  as  a  musketeer 
Into  one  of  our  excellent  regimtfhts  of  the  line,  where  the  privates  are  really 
as  thoroughly  respectable  as  you  find  it  stated,  from  authentie  sooiees,  in 
my  journal.  I  shall  write  to  you  again,  as  soon  as  any  thing  fruiher  it 
settled.  Dohna  goes  to-morrow  to  join  the  volunteer  corps  under  his  bro* 
iher-in-law.     Be  of  good  courage,  aa  we  are  I 
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NEEBUHR'S  RETURN  TO  POLITICAL  LIFE.— SECOND  JOURNEY 
TO  HOLLAND.    FROM  APRIL,  1813,  TO  MAY,  1814. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  Niebohr  received  a  royal  BummoiLi 
to  repair  without  delay  to  Dresden,  where  the  King  of  PrusBia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Ruaaia,  had  already  arrived.  In  pnrsuanoe 
of  the  treaty  of  Brealau,  between  the  two  sovereigns,  a  central 
council  had  been  formed,  charged  with  the  provisional  administrar 
tion  of  the  German  countries  reconquered  from  >Napoleon — the 
execution  of  treaties  with  the  Princes  of  Germany  respecting  the 
troops,  subsidies,  and  supplies,  to  be  contributed  by  each — and  the 
appointment  of  government  officers  within  the  provinces  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Stein,  who  acted  as  the  representative  of  Russia, 
was  chairman  of  this  council ;  Schoen  and  Niebuhr  were  associ- 
ated with  him,  as  the  representatives  of  Prussia.  Both  had  been 
selected  by  Stein  for  the  office. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Dresden^  Niebuhr  was  employed 
to  negotiate  with  Lord  Stewart  respecting  the  subsidies  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  England,  and  afterward,  to  draw  up  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Prussia. 

When  the  defeats  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  obliged  the  allied 
Sovereigns  to  retreat  to  Lusatia,  and  a^rward  to  Silesia,  Nie- 
buhr followed  the  head-quarters,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen from  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 

The  treaty  concerning  the  subsidies  was  signed  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1813,  afler  which  he  remained  about  two  months  longer  at 
head-quarters,  now  stationed  in  Reichenbach.  Hardenberg  ofiered 
him  a  temporary  mission  to  London,  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
more  advisable  for  the  interests  of  Prussia  that  the  treaty  on  which 
he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  head-quaz^ 
ters,  and,  on  lus  representations,  Hardenberg  renounced  his  plan. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  he  followed  the  Sovereigns  to  Prague. 
Here  he  fell  ill,  and  had  several  relapses,  which  obliged  him  to 
remain  there  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

His  relations  with  Stein  had  been  any  thing  but  satisfactory, 
during  these  months.     The  latter  was  in  a  delicate  position,  as 
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the  lepresentatiYe  of  the  Russian  interests ;  and,  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  undertak- 
ings, as  the  only  means  through  which  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
could  be  efiected,  he  felt  it  right,  for  the  time  being,  to  keep  his 
Prussian  sympathies  somewhat  in  the  background,  lest  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Russians  should  be  aroused,  and  he  should  be  sup- 
planted in  the  Emperor's  confidence.  Schoen  and  Niebuhr  feared 
that  his  German  patriotism  was  cooling,  and  accused  him  of  un- 
duly favoring  the  interests  of  Ruaaia.  This  gave  rise  to  repeated 
minmderstandings,  which  were  aggravated  by  the  irritability  and 
petulance  of  Stein,  who  was  suffering  greatly  from  gout,  at  the 
moment  when  the  cares  of  half  Europe  were  resting  on  him. 
Niebuhr,  who  was  by  no  means  of  a  patient  temper,  does  not 
■eem  to  have  made  due  allowance  for  Stein's  situation,  and  the 
result  was  a  temporary  estrangement  between  the  two  friends, 
who,  however,  at  a  later  period,  renewed  thdr  intimacy,  which 
was  thenceforward  only  broken  by  death. 

In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  Niebuhr  returned  to 
Berlin  in  Novemb^,  1813.  His  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many was  clouded  by  his  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  Denmark. 
He  and  his  wife  were  filled  with  anxious  apprflhennons  lespect- 
ing  the  frite  of  their  friends  in  Holstein,  fer  they  knew  that  among 
ihe  troops  which  occupied  that  province,  there  were  many  anima- 
ted with  a  very  dififerent  spirit,  from  that  which  had  been  roused 
in  the  Prussian  warriors,  by  the  struggle  lor  their  &ther-land. 

About  this  time,  Niebuhr,  by  official  request,  drew  up  a  pro- 
ject for  the  constitution  of  Holland,  which  was  to  be  mibmitted 
afterward  to  a  commission,  for  examination.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  finally  turned  to  any  account,  but  most  probably 
it  was  not,  as  some  passages,  %itritten  at  the  time  of  the  Belgian 
revolt,  express  his  regret  that  his  counsels  had  not  been  adopted, 
when  he  proposed  a  completely  separate  administration  for  the 
two  countries.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent,  that  one 
who  had  so  often  expressed  his  contempt  finr  "  oonstitution-mong- 
era''  should  have  attempted  to  draw  up  one  himself,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  that  he  did  so  for  a  nation  that  already  pos- 
sessed constitutional  forms. 

In  February,  1814,  Niebuhr  was  sent  to  Holland,  to  negotiate 
further  arrangements  for  subsidies  with  the  English  commission- 
en.     He  set  off  on  the  21st  of  February,  with  his  wife,  who  was 
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ia  very  bad  health.  The  weather  was  extremely  servere  during 
their  journey,  and  for  a  part  of  the  way  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  The  traveling,  and  the  living  in  rooms  imperfectly 
warmed  with  open  fires,  was  very  injurious  to  Madame  Niebuhr. 
Her  obstinate  cough  had  already  awakened  anxiety  in  her  firiends, 
but  she  was  naturally  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  never  suspected  the 
impending  evil,  and  used  to  encourage  her  husband,  when  he 
sometimes  expressed  apprehensions,  by  sa3ring,  that  she  had  often 
been  worse  before,  and  had  recovered. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  the  business  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
it  could  be  carried  at  that  time ;  his  wife  had  meanwhile  so  far 
recovered  that  they  were  able  to  take  a  journey  into  Brabant. 

On  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  Niebuhr  received  tidings  of  the 
renewed  occupation  of  Holstein,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
undertaking  his  proposed  journey  thither.  There  he  spent  his 
time  in  the  house  of  his  aged  faUier,  who  had  now  become  both 
blind  and  lame.  His  friends  assembled  round  him,  and  the  time 
passed  happUy  and  too  quickly  away,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  sometimes  that  such  a  meeting  could  never  recur.  Niebuhr 
could  not  hope  to  see  his  father  again,  and  his  friends  saw  but  too 
clearly  that  Madame  Niebuhr  would  never  be  able  to  revisit 
them.  She  herself  was  stiU  full  of  hope,  and  ready  sympathy 
with  all  around  her,  and  this  seemed  to  blind  her  husband  to  her 
real  danger. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Niebuhr  was  requested  to  give  the 
,  Crown  Prince  instruction  in  finance.  He  was  thus  brought  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  the  young  prince,  whom  he  inspired 
with  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment,  while  the  talents  and 
amiabihty  of  his  royal  pupil  won  his  afiection  in  return. 

Toward  the  close  of  1814,  Niebuhr  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
*'  The  Rights  of  Prussia  against  the  Court  of  Saxony,"  one  of  the 
most  ^irited  and  able  productions  of  his  pen ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  refute  the  libels  against  Prussia,  industriously  circulated 
throughout  Germany  by  the  partisans  of  France  and  Saxony.  It 
excited  great  attention,  and  had  a  rapid  sale.  The  Prussian  gov* 
emment  formally  expressed  their  thanks  to  him  for  it,  and  re- 
quested him  to  send  a  hundred  copies  to  Vienna,  and  to  get  it 
translated  into  English. 

Niebuhr's  domestic  hi^inets  was  clouded  over  with  mouxnfiil 
appfehenaioiiB.    His  wile's  symptoms  grew  more  and  more  alarm- 
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itig»  and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himse^^  that  she  hecanM 
weaker  after  each  short  interval  of  improvemeift.  Besides  these 
personal  sorrows,  he  was  deeply  grieved  hy  the  final  decision  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  partition  of  Saxony  appeared  to 
him  very  disadvantageous  for  that  country  itself,  and  the  cession 
of  East  Friesland  to  Hanover  pained  him  exceedingly,  as  destroy* 
ing  the  possibility  of  Prussia's  becoming  a  maritime  power.  He 
saw  in  all  the  terms  of  the  convention«  a  prevailing  desire  to 
weaken  Prussia,  and  by  placii^  her  in  opposition  to  France,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  her  dismembemient  at  some  future  period. 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  roused  him  from  his  melancholy 
contemplations.  Like  many  other  Prussians,  his  first  emotions  at 
the  intelligence  were  rather  of  joy  than  of  sorrow.  He  fancied 
that  it  wotdd  produce  instant  union  between  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  that  the  influence  of  Prussia  would  be  increased  by  the  new 
struggle,  in  which  she  would  once  more  have  to  play  a  principal 
part. 

But  when  Napoleon's  power  established  itself  without  opposi'' 
tion  in  France,  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  the  perilous  con- 
flict about  to  be  renewed,  and  the  consequences  of  a  protracted 
war  on  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  morality  and  edu- 
cation of  its  youth. 

While  oppressed  by  these  domestic  and  political  cares,  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  April,  1815. 

Extracts  from  Niebuhr's  Letters  from  the  Spring  of  1813  to 

May,  1814. 

CLXVI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Dresden,  3d  May,  1813. 

From  my  letter  to  my  father^  which  you  wUl  have  road  at  Meraorf,  you 
will  have  seen  that  I  have  been  summoned  here.  I  received  the  evder  on 
Monday  n%ht  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  we  were  in  the 
carriage.  Goschen  haa  undert^en  the  editorship  of  the  journal  for  a  time. 
MUly  is  writing  to  you  about  our  journey.  We  feared  we  should  not  get 
accommodation  here  at  once,  aa  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  our  king  were 
hare  with  their  retinue ;  but  all  was  right.  We  found  room  in  the  first 
hotel  we  stopped  at,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  we  were  quartered  at  a 
private  house,  where  we  are  living  in  style. 

Negotiations  with  England  respecting  subsidies  are  my  immediate  em- 
ployment. I  have  to  act  with  Baron  yon  Hardenberg  and  M.  von  Stein. 
I  bad  not  seen  the  former  since  my  retirement  from  office,  but  his  behavior 
toward  me  is  just  what  it  used  to  be,  and  as  if  our  connection  had  never  been 
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intocnipted.  Stein  ii  imecpial  (perhsps  be  b  sonrsd  hf  hie  miBlbrkmee)| 
and  lienee  it  is  often  difficult  to  deal  with  him. 

Teiterday  and  to-day,  yre  have  been  in  constant  anxious  expectation  of 
a  battle.  Our  latest  positiye  intelligence  is  of  the  dsy  before  yesterdaj, 
and  then  a  battle  was  daily  expected.  A  cannonade  was  heard  in  this 
neighborhood  yesterday ;  we  are  awaiting  with  beating  hearts  the  tiding! 
which  must  soon  arrive,  unless  the  cannonade  was  a  delusion,  or  only  pro- 
ceeded from  an  unimportant  affair.  We  know  that  the  French  army  is  by 
no  means  so  small  as  it  WM  foolishly  represented  to  be ;  and  know  that  w« 
have  an  extremely  hard  ilniggle  before  us.  The  excellence  of  our  army 
gives  us  confidence. 

As  I  am  busy  all  the  mornings  in  oonferences  or  at  my  desk,  we  have 
seen  little  here  as  yet.     We  have  been  once  to  the  Gallery. 

The  intelligence  we  have  received  here  from  Denmark  makes  us  very  un- 
easy. God  grant,  that  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  may  ad- 
mit of  a  solution. 

Goethe  had  left  this  place  before  our  arrival,  and  from  the  accounts  wv 
hear  of  his  political  bitterness,  his  sinister  prophecies,  and  his  ill-humor,  I 
am  well  pleased  not  to  have  seen  him  now.  I  have  not  yet  made  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  the  residents  here. 

It  vexes  one  to  be  living  in  an  occupied  country  Which  takes  no  part  in 
the  war.  In  Berlin,  the  universal  activity  and  enthusiasm,  the  warlike 
preparations,  &c.,  constantly  inspired  cheerfrdness  and  courage.  But  the 
people  are  German  in  their  hearts,  of  which  we  had  many  touching  proofll 
on  our  way  hither,  in  the  country  districts. 

God  be  with  us  all  I     Give  my  love  to  my  father  and  all  our  relationfw 

cLxvn. 

Nxumahkt,  in  Silxsia,  9bth  May,  1813. 

I  presume  that  Behrens  has  forwarded  to  you  the  letter  which 

I  wrote  him  from  Liegnits  on  the  16th.  I  shall  tlwrefore  continue  my 
account  from  the  time  when  we  resolved  to  return  to  GdrlitZ|  where  tha 
administrative  head-quarters  had  been  meanwhile  erected.  We  performed 
the  journey  frt>m  Liegnitz  thither  very  quickly ;  passing  through  a  beauH- 
fril  district,  full  of  towns,  whose  buildings  and  environs  betrayed  their  for- 
mer prosperity,  which  has  now  been  almost  every  where  destroyed  by  the 
wars  of  1805-6.  But  since  poverty  has  universally  taken  the  place  of 
this  prosperity,  and  the  cloth  and  linen  manufactures  find  no  sale,  nothing 
but  a  steadfast  hope  of  better  times  can  keep  one  from  being  positively 
depressed  and  saddened  by  the  signs  of  former  opulence.  Thfough  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  the  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  MUly  and  I 
have  both  said  to  each  other,  how  much  we  should  like  to  visit  this 
beautiful  Silesia  some  day  with  yon ;  but  this  time  I  was  much  too  anx- 
ious to  e$joy  it.  Gorlits  was  greatly  altered  since  our  former  stay  there. 
Then,  too,  the  long  market-like  main  street  of  the  town  was  thronged  with 
an  endless  train  of  wagons,  but  they  were  filled  with  the  wounded,  who 
were  being  carried  to  the  hospitals.  Now,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind, 
but  the  town  swarmed  with  the  troops  quartered  there,  and  the  streets 
and  squares  were  full  of  Russian  equipages,  round  which  the  horses  were 
stationed)  as  in  a  camp.  With  some  diffieulty,  we  found  a  place  at  an 
hotel  where  we  could  put  up  our  carriage  and  horses,  and  hired  a  room  at 
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tba  houM  of  our  fiomier  hontesi,  m  good-nAfcnred  ofctiseii'i  wife.  I  Ibai 
that  nothing  was  lost  by  my  absence ;  for  the  businesi  which  I  had  been 
summoned  to  transact — ^in  which,  however,  I  can  not  act  till  othert  have 
prepaitd  the  way  for  me— stood  exactly  at  the  same  point  as  befote  my 
dejxartare  from  Dresden,  and  had  rather  gone  backward  than  forward.  I 
can  not  now  relate  to  you  how  I  found  an  opportunity  the  day  aflbsr  my 
arrival  to  bring  it,  at  one  stroke,  almost  to  a  settlement,  and  by  what  un- 
accountable carelessness  this  opportunity  was  lost.  We  now  leamt  that 
the  armies  had  been  standing  opposite  to  each  other  for  some  days,  ready 
lor  fighting,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Frendi  would  soon  at- 
tack, as  they  were  suffering  from  want  of  provisions.  The  position  of  the 
allied  army  was  not  above  five  milM  at  most  from  Gorlitz,  and  our  sitaa- 
tion  in  this  town  so  insecure,  that  we  could  not  think  too  soon  of  taking 
precautions  for  our  safety.  For,  although  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Neisse  below  the  town,  in  ease  of  a  retreat,  |uU  half  the 
army,  with  the  baggage,  artillery,  &c.,  would  still  have  to  ts^  the  road 
through  the  town,  and  over  the  bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  suburb. 
Vjftt  Lusatia  is  a  mountainous  and  very  beautiful  distriot,  and  Its  towna 
lie  on  the  summits  or  slopes  of  hills ;  thus,  G^lits,  properly  ^peaking,  con- 
sists, like  Edinburgh,  of  only  one  long  and  very  broad  stMeti  stretching 
along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  that  becomes  so  narrow  and  steep,  as  it  slopes 
down  toward  the  bridge,  as  to  require  great  care  at  all  times  to  stop  the 
horses  in  descending  it.  It  will  be  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to  think  of 
this  diJUi  without  a  shudder.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  vre  should  re- 
main here  till  a  battle  had  taken  place,  and  then  hundreds  would  be  want- 
ing post-horses  at  once,  if  it  were  necessary  to  retreat.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  secure  our  safety  by  purchasing  horses,  and  engaging  a 
coachman.  Thus  we  made  our  arrangements,  so  as  to  await  the  last 
moment  with  as  little  danger  as  the  position  of  the  town  allowed. 

On  Wednesday,  19th,  the  bloody  and  glorious  engagement  of  Konigs- 
wartha  took  place  on  the  right  wing  of  our  army.  On  the  following  day 
(80th)  at  noon,  while  the  corps  under  Barolay  de  Tolly,  which  had  ifained 
this  advantage  in  conjunction  with  that  under  General  York,  was  stin  dls- 
ttet  from  llie  head-^ttarters,  the  main  army  of  the  French  made  an  at- 
tack upon  our  whole  line,  especially  on  the  right  wing.  This  attack  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  to  them,  and  we  maintained  ourselves  every  where 
in  the  position  which  we  had  assumed  at  tiM  oommeaoement  of  the  fight 
behind  Bautxen.  All  the  disadvantage  of  the  day  was  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  except  that  the  disposition  of  our  troops  allowed  him  to  ]Uke  pos- 
session of  some  ground,  which  our  out-posts  had  ocoupied  before  tin  bejffn- 
ning  of  tjie  affair.  We  had  taken  cannons  and  mado  prisoners.  General 
Kleist  and  lus  division  distinguished  themselves  above  all  otiMSs.  Toward 
evening,  Bacday  de  Tolly  oaoie  np  vrith  the  army*  The  firing  eeaaad 
when  the  darkness  came  on ;  but  ttie  ranewal  of  the  battle  next  day  waa 
inevitable :  it  re-oomraenced  on  the  Slat  at  abont  iomt  ia  the  raoming.* 

Neither  in  this  engagement  did  we  lose  a  single  cannon ;  bat,  on 

the  other  hand,  some  of  our  badly-wounded  were  left  on  the  field,  because 
the  miserable  avarice  of  the  Russian  soldiers  as  regards  every  sort  of  vehi- 
efte,  had  caused  the  removal  of  all  the  earriagea  and  horses  in  the  aeigh- 

*  Here  MIows  adeseriptioa  of  the  battlSyWhich,  however  Is  suflcfeally  known 
fimu  other 
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borhood,  Iju  to  the  re«r  of  the  wany,  Oor  loss  in  dead  and  wounded  wm 
not  eo  great  in  the  three  daye  together,  irom  the  19th  to  the  Slat,  as  it 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  2d.  During  the  retreat  next  daf  ,  a  briek  cannon- 
ade waa  kept  up,  but  without  effect.  In  Reichenbach,  a  ■Mrmfali  took 
place  with  the  rear-guard,  in  which  the  French  cavalry,  having  ventured 
too  far  in  advance,  loet  400  prieoners.  (The  left  wing  had  also  captured 
cannona  and  priaonera  on  the  2l8t.)  On  the  following  days,  likewise,  tho 
firing  waa  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  no  actual  fighting.  The 
sad  truth  is,  however,  that  the  allied  army  has  continued  its  retreat  from 
Lusatia,  across  the  borders  of  Silesia.  Still  we  are  encouraged  by  remem* 
bering  that  a  new  Russian  army  under  General  Sacken  has  already  passed 
through  Breslau,  and  is  advancing  by  forced  nufrchea  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing one ;  that  the  reserve  battalions  will  soon  arrive,  and  will  fully  repair 
our  losses,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  allied  army  is  certain  to  be  more 
numerous  than  it  was  before  the  battle  of  Bautzen  ;  and  that  before  long 
we  may  expect  a  diversion  in  our  neighborhood  from  Austria,  although,  in» 
deed,  a  general  like  Napoleon  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
plans  by  the  more  remote  movements  of  the  larger  Austrian  army.  Bui 
if  he  be  foroed  (as  we  hope  to  God  he  will  be)  to  come  to  a  stand  before 
our  iron  resistance,  our  country  will  still  suffer  terribly.  However,  in  that 
case,  he  must  almost  inevitably  see  his  army  broken  to  pieces.  In  thia 
hope,  though  with  mournful  hearts,  we  have  traveled  to  Breslau,  where  I 
shall  finish  this  letter,  uncertain  iHiither  I  shall  next  be  siunmoned. 

On  Thursday,  the  firing  sounded  very  near  and  loud,  but  we  listened  to 
it  with  great  hope,  because  we  had  learnt  in  the  morning  the  victory  of 
the  day  before:  uriien,  on  Friday,  the  sound  drew  nearer,  and  became 
frightfriUy  distinct  and  violent  in  the  afternoon,  we  grew  very  anxious. 
Stein  ^en  advised  us  to  depart.  We  made  our  preparations ;  the  car- 
riage waa  loaded;  but  we  did  not  like  to  leave  until  we  had  some  positihra 
intelligence.  Till  past  eleven  at  night,  I  went  about  from  one  aoquahit- 
anoe  to  another,  to  try  if  I  oonld  learn  any  thing,  but  all  the  accounts  I 
heard  were  vague  and  undecided  Still  I  could  guess  from  tiiem  that  a 
retreat  was  resolved  on.  M**<y  Russian  equipages  had  left  already  during 
the  afternoon ;  and  toward  night,  thick  rows  of  wagons  began  to  deffia 
through  the  town.  "^^  wiih  some  of  our  frienda,  had  settled  that  if  any 
deciaive  intelligMioe  arrived,  we  were  to  be  called  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
About  midnight  we  laid  down  in  our  clothes.  It  had  not  struck  one,  when 
they  shouted  under  our  windows  that  every  one  waa  leaving,  and  we  had 
no  wish  to  linger.  The  evening  before,  the  coachman  we  had  engaged, 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  wandering,  heaven  knows  how  far,  from  his  na- 
tive town,  had  taken  hia  departure,  and  we  should  have  been  in  most  ter- 
rible perplexity  if  our  own  servant  had  not  known  how  to  drive.  One  of 
our  horsea  waa  aiok;  however,  we  started,  and  got  through  ^e  close  ranka 
of  the  wagona  in  the  dark  without  accident,  and  through  the  narrow  paaa 
I  have  deacribed  above,  where  we  were  obliged  to  drive  up  close  against 
rhe  side  of  the  street  to  pass  Stadion's  equipage.  We  have  seen  war  in 
a  horrible  form ;  we  have  passed  through  bands  of  pDlagers,  and  crowds 
of  beasants  who  had  flocked  tofsther  to  defend  themselves  from  being 
pluadarad.  Our  good  atar  haa  not  fsraakan  at.  I  muit  conclude,  in  order 
(o  send  this  letter  by  post. 

M- 
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CLxvin. 

RsiCBEifBACB,  lUk  Jkne,  1813. 
We  have  at  last  raoelTed  two  letters  from  yon,  which  h»Te  been  sent 

about  from  place  to  place 

I  think  that,  while  we  were  still  in  Dresden,  I  mentioned  to  you,  that 
the  change  in  my  residence  and  society  was  any  thing  but  cheehng.  At 
Berlin,  the  consciousness  of  the  excellenit  spirit  which  animated  the  nation 
was  ever  present  to  us ;  and  yet  we  were  sufficiently  removed  fipom  the 
sight  of  all  that  is  saddening  in  the  actual  details  of  the  war.  We  lived 
with  all  the  energies  of  our  souls  and  hearts  in  action,  and  each  one  de- 
rived his  belief  in  the  immeasurable  energy  of  the  nation,  from  his  own 
inward  consciousness.  It  was  tins  which  made  us  so  full  of  eoniidenoe. 
In  Dresden,  we  were  separated  from  the  nation,  and  its  most  ezoellent 
part,  the  army,  and  transported  into  a  circle  of  fashionable  people  who 
were  strangers  to  us,  at  least  there  were  only  a  few  oC  our  public  men 
among  them.  Here  we  saw  as  exclusively  what  was  commonplace,  as  at 
home  what  was  beautiful  and  good.  The  few  eminent  men  were,  how* 
ever,  among  my  friends.  And  of  well-digested  plans,  of  creative  ideas, 
of  enthusiasm  or  love,  I  saw  no  trace. 

It  is  far  from  enough,  to  say  that  our  troops  have  fiyuf^  with  uneiam- 
pled  heroism ;  to  feel  as  high  a  respect  for  them  as  they  deserve,  it  must 
not  only  be  remembered,  that  they  were  placed  at  the  absolute  command 
of  foreign  generals,  who  have  not  maintained  thdi  previous  reputation, 
and  thus  have  become  the  victims  of  their  mistakea  and  nnskillfulness ; 
but  also  that  their  own  superior  officers  were  deficient  in  ezperienoe  and 
sagacity.     And  as  regards  the  infiarior  officers,  the  best  of  them  were  often 
wanting  either  iq  experience  of  cool  blood;  they  have  lavished  away  their 
lives.     But  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  comparatively  small  army,  at  all  times 
only  partially  supported  by  our  allies  (it  is  but  just  to  si^,  however,  that 
whenever  Eussian  divisions  have  oome  to  an  actual  engagement,  ^ey  have 
fought  extremely  well,  only  not  with  emVnfliaam),  and  opposed  to  an  im- 
mense superior  force,  has  achieved  things  >rbich  would  have  been  held 
impossible,  hecause  each  man  has  fought,  as  if  a&  depended  upon  himself 
alone.     Battalions,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  officen  have  been  shot  off 
or  wounded,  have  fought  on  with  the  greatest  order.     In  Edition  to  this, 
the  patience  of  our  troops,  their  quiet  resignation  when  they  have  seen 
the  fruits  of  their  exploits  surrendered  without  a  cause,  their  morality, 
their  discipline — not  a  sfaigle  instance  of  excess  is  named,  not  ono  soldier 
has  pillaged  on  the  retreat-^is  so  elevating,  that  one  can  npt  bat  feel  a 
true  reverence  Sot  such  an  array.     God  knows  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
Germany  and  ourselves.     If^  however,  what  might  be  the  means  of  a  most 
glorious  deliveranee  should,  through  the  fault  of  otiisn,  remun  ineffiBctua^ 
the  freedom  of  GeriBM^  will  close  with  a  glory  for  PriMsia,  which  wUl 
throw  Frederick's  mOitaiy  greateess  into  tiie  shade.     Would  the  army  be 
as  pure  if  we  had  him  with  us  nowf    I  scarcely  think  so,  and  yet  it 
might  be  so,  and  then  we  could  defy  once  more  the  united  power  of  the 
whole  world. 

By  the  unanimous  veidiot  of  the  amqr  itself;  Colonel  Yon  Grollman  ia 
one  of  the  first  officers  it  contains,  and  it  shows  the  spirit  which  animates 
©ur  officen,  that  lieutenant-generaU  of  advanced  age^  have  declared  that 
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they  would  willingly  obey  him,  if  the  king  would  intrust  him  with  the 
command.  He  and  I  have  long  known  each  other  by  name,  and  cherivhed 
a  mutual  respect  and  affection,  but  I  only  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him  three  days  ago,  and  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  man.  York 
and  Kleist  are  most  noble*mindcd  men,  who  think  of  nothing  but  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  French  only  took  a  single  unwounded  Prussian 
prisoner.  In  all  partial  engagements,  we,  and  the  Russians  also,  are  cer- 
tain of  victory. 

I  write  unconnectedly  to  you,  because  I  can  only  write  about  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  that  is  of  immense  extent  j  if  I  dared  to  go  to  the  hot* 
tom,  I  could  say  all  in  a  few  words. 

I  saw  the  king  at  Breslau ;  he  was  very  gracious,  and  said  it  gave  him 
much  pleasure  to  see  me  again  in  his  service.  But  I  shall  soon  have  ar- 
ranged the  business,  for  which  I  was  summoned,  because  there  was  no  one 
else  who  understood  the  matter  besides  myself ;  and  will  there  be  any  thing 
further  thought  of  afterward  ?  I  do  not  wish  for  any  thing  on  ray  own 
account  j  that  I  can  say  with  a  safe  eonscience. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  ourselves.  I  returned  from  Schweid- 
nitz  the  day  after  I  had  written  to  you,  and  brought  the  intelligence  that 
a  truce  had  been  concluded  for  twelve  hours,  and  that  a  longer  one  was 
being  negotiated.*  Our  pain  on  hearing  this  I  will  not  describe  to  you. 
There  is  much  to  be  urged  both  for  and  against  an  armistice ;  but  only 
let  people  ask  themselves,  without  descending  to  all  the  details,  whether' 
a  longer  armistice  with  such  an  enemy  can  be  a  good  thing.  It  alleviates 
our  apprehensions  respecting  it,  that  all  we  do  is  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  and  in  accordance  with  our  good  understanding  with  that  power ; 
and  besides,  that  our  preparation  for  war  will  be  carried  on  with  all  possi- 
ble zeal  and  activity.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  our  government  are  in  earn* 
est,  that  the  day  before  yesterday,  they  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
England,  stipulating  for  subsidies,  which  are  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  consciousness  that  I  have  helped  to  further 
this  work  gives  me  great  jpy. 

We  came  hither  on  the  6th  June  from  Frankenstein.  This  little  town 
has  been  quite  swarming  with  human  beings  for  the  last  ten  days.  We 
arrived  here  some  hours  before  the  great  body,  and  hence  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  very  good  room  in  an  hotel,  which  we  much  prefer  to  being  quartered 
in  a  private  house.  These  ten  days  have  been  spent  in  bringing  about  the 
treaty,  in  which  verbal  negotiations  did  more  than  written  papers.  It  is 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  quieter  here  now;  the  people  are  dispersing  in 
various  directions.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  set  off  for  Bohemia  to- 
day, to  have  a  meeting  with  his  sister.  Many  think  that  he  will  have  m 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  that  is  hardly  probable 

CLXIX. 

TO  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISA. 

RlICBKlfBACB,  July  19Hl 

7our  Royal  Highness  will  be  hotter  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  mel 
aaoholy  situation  of  our  country-— discontented,  disappointed,  and  aban- 
*  The  srmisiice  of  Pleswits,  concluded  for  six  weeks  from  June  4th. 
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doned  to  ruin,  m  it  seems,  by  shallow  egotists,  who  donbtless,  in  their 
hearts,  hare  despised,  from  the  first,  the  tokens  of  inspiration  and  heroic 
Tirtoe  given  by  our  country,  and  who  will  probably  end  by  making  theise 
yery  virtues  a  ground  of  accusation  against  it,  and  a  reason  of  state  for 
sacrificing  and  annihilating  a  nation,  because  it  can  not  remain  immovable 
and  without  feeling  like  a  slave,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  may  please  the 
cabinet  to  let  it  loose  against  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  some  tem- 
porary advantage.  We  were  very  credulous,  so  far  as  we  placed  our 
trust  in  men;  yet  wIk>  can  repent  the  wishes  that  he  has  cherished? — 
wishes  which  might  sorvt  as  a  guide  to  the  government,  would  they  receive 
counsel. 

It  is  possible  that  our  nation  may  sink  into  a  condition  far  beneath  its 
state  previous  to  the  war ;  but  no  nation  has  ever  done  or  deserved  more 
to  reconquer  freedom  and  happiness.  We  can  not  but  feel,  that  it  pos- 
sesses within  itself  means  of  victory  which  far  surpassed  even  the  poMuble 
dreams  of  enthusiasts :  and,  if  we  are  vanquished,  that  triumph  might 
have  been  secured  by  our  own  resources  alone,  had  our  rulers  understood 
how  to  make  use  of  them;  nay,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
insure  success,  had  we  got  rid  of  the  men,  at  whose  disposal  they  have 
been  placed  through  mistaken  trust  and  complaisance.  No  one  ought  to 
feel  more  than  Stein,  the  deep  sadness  which  is  inspired  by  the  view  of  our 
misfortunes ;  he,  however,  strives  apparently  to  escape  from  it,  by  giving 
way  to  fits  of  ill-temper  and  even  passion,  with  all  who  sufier  from  it  as 
he  ought  to  Bu£fer.  In  fact,  hardly  a  shadow  is  left  of  the  old  ties  which 
once  bound  me  to  him ;  we  can  not  carry  on  a  connected  conversation ; 
we  must  avoid  the  topics  which  most  deserve  our  attention,  if  I  do  not 
wish  to  draw  on  myself  attacks,  which  are  always  unreasonable,  and  would 
be  unendurable  to  any  one  who  had  not  formerly  loved  him*  What  makes 
my  relation  toward  him  most  embarrassing  is,  that  my  path  would  be  much 
clearer  if  I  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  complete  breach.  If  one  does 
but  make  a  remark,  he  instantly  contradicts  it,  and  always  in  a  very  un- 
suitable manner,  as  though  it  were  an  absolute  absurdity. 

I  could  never  have  believed,  that  a  time  would  come  when  I  should  go 
to  see  him,  and  be  glad  not  to  find  him  at  home.  Yet  I  have  still  so 
much  tenderness  for  him  left,  that  I  am  always  touched,  when  I  find  him 
calm  and  open  to  a  conversation  in  the  least  resembling  those  of  the  good 
old  times,  and  I  shall  bear  with  him  to  the  end  because  fate  has  inflicted 
wounds  upon  his  heart  which  he  seeks  to  hide  even  from  himself ;  and  it 
is  precisely  this  discord  in  his  inner  nature  which  renders  him  unendurable 
to  others.  For  the  rest,  he  has  changed  his  opinion  of  many  men  and 
things ;  at  Dresden,  he  wrote  me  an  insulting  note,  because  I  ventured  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  an  individual,  of  whom  he  now  speaks  with  the  great- 
est contempt.  I  should  not  have  written  all  this  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
had  I  been  obliged  to  intrust  this  letter  to  the  post,  which  is  very  insecure. 
For  the  only  branch  of  government  carried  on  with  zeal  by  our  present 
Minister*  is  the  strict  watch  kept  on  all  persons  who  are  induced  to  despise 
him,  for  abandoning  us  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  incapacity  and 
indolence,  and  the  crimes  of  the  miserable  creatures  with  whom  he  has 
nurrounded  himself. 

*  Haidenberg. 
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CLXX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Prague,  ilk  October,  1813. 

......We  were  more  than  two  months  at  Reichenbach.     The  little 

town  was  crowded  with  human  beings.  The  executive,  embassadors,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army,  and  a  swarm  of  officers  (mostly  Russians)  filled  it 
to  overflowing.  The  market-place  was  always  heaped  with  baggage-wagons, 
beside  which  the  Cossacks  bivouacked.  There  was  a  continual  bustle  and 
noise,  and  yet,  being  a  time  of  truce,  none  of  the  exciting  activity  of  war. 

I  return  to  the  account  of  our  stay  at  Reichenbach.  The  armis- 
tice and  congress  of  Prague  had  a  disheartening  and  paralyzing  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  I  was  happily  of  the  number  of  those  who  (with  tho 
exception  of  a  few  moments,  when  appearances  were  so  unfavorable  that 
they  irresistibly  led  us  astray,)  persevered  in  believing,  that  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  would  bring  about  a  result,  which  many  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  would  rather  not  have  seen ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  in  bad 
spirits.  '  But  it  is  a  miserable  condition  when  you  are  impelled  by  every 
motive  to  concentrate  all  your  faculties  on  the  consideration  of  a  singto 
point,  and  yet  can  perceive  nothing  distinctly.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Russian  cabinet,  and  a  party  in  their  army,  were  inclined  to  peace  ;*  but 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  most  inflexible,  and  we  owe  him  many  thanks 
for  it.  Among  ourselves,  the  peace  party  was  extremely  small,  and  all  its 
activity  was  confined  to  pitiful  intrigues ;  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  army, 
cried  loudly  for  perseverance ;  the  Austrians  had  advanced  far  enough,  and 
constantly  beoame  more  deeply  implicated  with  us ;  though  this  much  is 
certain,  that  their  ultimatum  would  have  proved  to  be  none  at  all,  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  have  made  the  smallest  concession. 

It  was  exactly  on  this  blind,  arrogant  obstinacy  that  I  built  my  hopes, 
and  on  Fate,  which  is  determined  to  be  avenged  on  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  congress  assembled,  and  so  many  things  came  to  light,  I  had  no 
lack  of  anxieties  and  fears.  We  had  a  numerous  circle  of  society.  General 
Stewart,  the  English  envoy  at  our  court,  Mrith  whom  I  had  more  particu- 
larly to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidies,  has  become  my 

friend  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word Prince  Radziwill  visited  us  £rom 

time  to  time.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  the  young  Prince 
Czartorinsky ;  and  found  him  to  be  a  most  intellectual  and  highly-culti- 
vated man,  filled  with  sorrew  for  the  fate  of  his  country.  A  Saxon,  Colonel 
Von  Carlowitz,  who  came  to  us  with  General  Thielcman,  had  already 
pleased  me  much  in  Dresden,  and  I  now  found  his  society  very  agreeable, 
particularly  as  he  was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  could  converse  on 
matters  unconnected  with  the  present  moment,  since  he  possessed  a  great 
amount  of  historical  information.  Solly  was  about  half  the  time  there. 
An  English  Colonel  Campbell  and  I  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.  I  was 
on  a  very  friendly  footing  with  several  other  Englishmen.  Ompteda,  the 
Hanoverian  embassador  (cousin^  to  the  Countess  Munster)  pleased  us  much 
by  his  warm-hearted  honesty.  The  Russian  embassador,  Alopseus,  is  a 
polished  and  sagacious  man  of  the  world.    Amdt  we  saw  but  seldom ;  but 

*  See  Stein's  Leben,  Book  vi.,  sec.  4.     The  Court,  inclading  the  Empres 
Mother  and  several  of  the  generalSt  wanted  to  force  Alexander  into  making 
peace. 
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he  is  an  honest  soul,  and  full  of  life  and  warmth A  great  number 

of  officers  visited  us.  While  there  I  became  more  intimate  with  our  ex- 
cellent Colonel  Grollman,  and  he  exceeded  my  expectations,  which  were 
not  slight.  He  would  be  the  general  for  Germany.  I  think  he  is  also 
attached  to  me.  I  lore  him  so  that  my  heart  beats  whenever  I  think  of 
him M.  Von  Stein  I  saw  almost  daily. 

They  thought  of  sending  me  to  England  ]  but  under  circumstances  in 
which  I  could  do  little  good.  I  succeeded  in  convincing  Baron  Hardenberg 
that  the  idea  was  ill-advised,  and  the  expense  unnecessary.  He  after- 
ward offered  to  send  me  formally  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  accept  such  a  mission,  but  submitted  it  to  his  consid- 
eration, whether  the  advantage  would  be  great  enough  to  be  worth  the 
expense.  (My  position  there  would  in  other  respects  be  mon  agreeable 
than  that  of  any  other  embassador,  because  I  am  per8<ma]Iy  acquainted 
with  so  many  men  of  note.)  On  my  representations,  I  at  length  received 
the  reply  that  Baron  Hardenberg  thougbt  the  mission  superfluous  for  the 
present.  When  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  was  announced,  and  the 
head-quarters  were  removed  to  Bohemia,  we  followed  also.  I  staid  two 
days  in  Landeck,  to  arrange  business  with  Hardenberg  and  Stewart.  On 
the  21st  we  came  on  to  this  place.* 

If  you  admired  the  spirit  with  which  our  nation  took  up  arms,  your 
admiration  must  be  heightened  now,  when  you  see  this  spirit  living  on 
with  undiminished  vigor,  amid  distress,  innumerable  difficulties,  and  many 
disheartening  circumstances.  Our  troops  fought  like  lions.  The  newly- 
formed  battalions  of  militia,  many  of  which  had  scarcely  any  officers  who 
had  seen  service,  fought  like  veteran  regiments,  only  with  too  much  fury. 

A  nation  containing  less  than  5,000,000,  impoverished,  torn  by 

internal  convulsions  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  sent  forth  more  than 
250,000  men  into  the  field,  with  comparatively  slight  assistance  firom  for- 
eign powers ;  and  when  has  an  army  ever  fought  with  more  heroic  valor 
for  their  own  and  the  genera]  freedom  ? 

This  is  acknowledged  very  warmly  here;  the  brotheiiy  affection  and 
kindnoss  which  the  inhabitants  have  shown  to  the  wounded,  is  probably 
without  a  parallel.  It  is  above  all  praise.  The  friendship  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  has  been  restored  on  a  stable  foundation,  and  we  may  securely 
trust  that  the  government,  as  well  as  the  nation,  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  our  interests.  Austria  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance,  but 
will  unite  faithfully  and  perseveringly  with  us,  in  carrying  it  to  a  happy 
oonolosion. 

CLXXI. 

TO  PERTHES. 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Deeembert  1813. 
...... Tou  will,  no  doubt,  easily  obtain  a  promise,  guaranteeing  the 

independence  of  your  towns;  I  think  that'is  among  the  settled  points.  I 
should  have  been  much  surprised  if  you  had  obtained  more,  for  it  appears 
that  the  decision  of  the  positive  changes  to  be  made,  is  to  be  left  to  some 
more  distant  time. 

*  Here  follows  an  acoooat  of  an  illness  which  he  had  in  Prague,  and  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  the  war. 
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Tour  pkitare  of  the  ndsfortones  of  Htmbiif^gli  is  ienfble,  aad  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  ia  not  exaggerated  in  a  single  feature.  Only  do  not  imagine  that 
Hamburgh  standjs  alone  in  its  misery;  the  condition  of  Stettin,  Dantzie, 
for  jexample,  not  to  apeak  of  the  Spanish  towns,  is  still  worse.  And  who 
can  help  it?.  And  what  claim  can  a  single  city  make,  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  all  the  rest— from  those  who  have  soffered  quite  as  much,  and 
at  the  same  time  (you  will  neither  deny  it  nor  misconstrue  me)  have  done 
infinitely  more  ?  With  us  here  in  Prussia,  likewise,  nine-tenths  of  the 
landowner*,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  rained,  and  yet  they  most  still 
go  on  paying  cootributions — it  can  not  be  otherwise — till  they  are  out 
down  to  the  bone.  Many,  many  thousands  of  our  youth,  of  our  men,  are 
shedding  their  blood,  are  pining  away  their  Uvea  ia  hoepitala,  or  in  want 
aad  wretchedaesi ;  what  have  the  Hanse  Towns  done?  I  do  not  reproadi 
them  for  tfao  passive  surrender  of  the  city,  but  certainly  see  in  it  nothing 
heroic,  nothing  that  lajrs  other  states  under  a  moral  obligatieii  to  make 

sacrifiees  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  a  city  should  be  rained  for  two  generations : 
but  how  kmg  did  Magdeburg  lie  in  ruins  and  ashes  f  Is  it  often  that  we 
can  give  help  where  we  would  ?  Must  we  not  rather  be  resigned  to  dr- 
cumstanees  ?  You  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  independence :  Hm 
helplessness  of  a  city,  which  stands  alone  as  a  state,  is  inseparable  from 
them.  In  a  great  state,  all  may  unite  to  raise  up  a  single  ruined  dty. 
It  has,  as  soch,  no  national  debt.  For  a  single  city  to  have  a  large  na- 
tional debt,  is  to  have  a  monster  devouring  its  vitals.  Even  Holland,  al» 
though  it  is  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  towns,  ean  survive  a  baak- 
raptcy :  and  perhaps  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  experiment 
had  been  made  onoe  already,  since  the  war  of  167S,  by  the  permanent  re- 
duction of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  dividends.  With  yon  the  case 
is  certainly  somewhat  difierent;  but  you  nuist  not  fold  your  hands  and  say 
that  it  is  ooee  for  all  impoosible  that  any  of  you  should  live  to  see  tin 

restoration  of  your  old  prosperity 

My  poor,  poor  Holstein  I  O  that  you  could  hasten  back,  aad  protect  my 
relations  I  There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  intention  to  turn  that  land  into 
a  desert,  because  every  heart  in  it  is  with  Germany.  My  blood  boils  at 
this  atrocity— ^which  raises  the  indignation  of  our  real  allies  and  the  English 
—at  this  arbitrary  move  to  tiie  north,  from  which  none  but  the  French  can 
reap  any  advantage.  That  the  Cossacks  should  commit  ravages,  is  a'mai- 
ter  of  course ;  but  do  yoU  really  expect  it  of  the  Hanseatic  soldiera,  that 
they,  like  all  other  newly-femied  troops,  would  choose  to  "indenmify" 
themselves  in  this  manner?  The  real  Prussians  among  Lutzow^s  regi- 
ments will  not  wish  to  indenmify  themselves  by  outrage  and  cruelty.  A 
Prussian  never  plunders,  even  in  an  enemy's  country;  HolstAn  is  not  sa 
enemy  to  any  German.  Are  these  your  Hanseatic  citisens,  toward  whom 
your  heart  overflows  with  afifection  I  If  they  are  really  sudi  as  ycu  say, 
if  sorrow  works  thus  upon  them,  so  differently  from  its  effect  upon  ^ 
Prussians,  let  them  go  to  the  devil  I  The  French  custom-house  officers, 
and  all  Davoust's  crew  were  also  a  set  of  hungry  wretches,  and  wanted  to 
indemnify  themselves.  I  can  make  sacrifices  too,  but  it  does  exasperate 
me,  to  see  all  that  I  love  best  given  up  to  bands  of  marauders  without  say 
object.  God  would  give  me  strength,  if  necessary,  to  bombard  a  town  thai 
contained  my  dearest  friends,  but  to  see  an  innocent  country  abandoned  to 
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piUage,  to  see  people,  who  are  among  the  noblest  of  their  timee,  redHoed 
to  miserf,  by  an  unprincipled  policy  and  rapacity — ^I  cry  to  Heayen  for 
TOBgeanoe  on  it  I 

CLXXII. 

TO  MADAMB  HENSLEB. 

BXBI.IN,  ftUt  December,  1813. 

With  what  anguished  hearts  we  have  looked  forward  to  your  letter,  yon 
will  have  seen  from  the  one  I  wrote  you  on  Saturday,  ^le  most  fearful 
images  rose  up  and  soared  away  our  sleep,  and  on  waking  they  returned 
with  all  their  painful  reality.  They  mingled  themselTes  with  our  dreams ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  intelligence,  one  even  transforms  the  shapes  of  fancy 
into  data,  which  heighten  one's  vague  terror.  Had  you  been  visited  by 
Prussian  troops  of  the  line,  we  should  have  been  £ree  from  apprehensions 
lor  your  personal  safety ;  but  those  who  came  to  Holstein  from  us,  were 
only  free  corps,  raw  recruits  and  strangers,  or  the  dregs  of  the  capital,  and 
the  rest  were  all  foreigners,  and  for  the  most  part  such  as  had  reckoned 
upon  booty.  And  now,  letters  were  received  here  from  the  army,  giving 
an  aocount  of  the  devastation  of  the  country ;  .and  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  bulletin  which  left  no  doubt  that  Tettenbom  had  gone  to  Husum, 
and  little,  of  his  having  taken  the  route  through  Meldorf. 

God  be  praised,  that  our  apprehensions  on  your  account  a^e,  to  a  certain 
extent,  allayed,  by  learning  that  the  actual  horrors  of  war  are  no  longer 
probable  in  the  towns ;  but  we  are  still  looking  forward  with  undiminished 
terror  to  the  probable  fate  of  Husum  and  Meldorf. 

We  are  assured  here,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Denmark 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  I  have  long  felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass.  This  could  be  foreseen ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  filled  with 
corrowful  indignation  by  the  conviction  that  Holstein  would  be  made  to 
■ufiior,  solely  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  cession  of  Norway,  and  would 
be  doubly  punished  in  order  to  revenge  the  limitation  of  the  claims  brought 
about  by  the  intervention. 

Thus,  though  our  fears  for  you  may  be  calmed,  by  finding  that  you  have 
weathered  the  storm  without  sustaining  much  outward  ixgury,  I  shall  still 
noum  over  the  poor  country,  whose  prosperity  has  been  fruitlessly  destroyed, 
like  some  unhappy  victim  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  experience  only  those 
sorrows  which  humiliate  and  enfeeble,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
those  sacrifices  by  which  individuals  and  nations  are  purified  and  exalted. 

Of  all  the  letters  you  have  written  since  the  beginning  of  July,  we  have 
only  received  one,  dated  the  beginning  of  October ;  not  even  the  one  sent 
through  Count  Bombelles.  None  of  the  letters  which  Count  Dohna  sent 
to  the  head-quarters,  with  his  own  dispatches,  have  reached  me.  Owing 
to  this  uncertainty,  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  of  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  our  correspondence  was  interrupted,  without  repeating 
what  you  already  know. 

When  you  last  saw  Berlin,  an  avalanche  was  impending  over  us,  whose 
crushing  fall  we  were  expecting  from  month  to  month.  While  it  hung 
over  us,  it  deprived  us  of  air  and  sun;  we  oould  do  nothing  but  resign 
ourselves  to  what  appeared,  to  human  eyes,  our  unalterable  fate,  as  men  in 
■hnilar  periods  of  the  world  had  been  forced  to  do,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  little  sphere  we  oould  still  call  our  own,  till  imperious  Destiny  should 
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gtep  in.  It  WM  oertainly,  indeed,  at  that  time  pennitted  to  ni  to  forget 
the  outer  world  of  the  present,  and  to  bury  ourselveti  in  pleasant  studies, 
and  by  this  distraction  of  our  thoughts,  to  live  as  happily  as  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances.  How  all  is  changed  around  us  now  1  Never 
have  good  will  and  good  ideas  ripened  so  universally  into  good  deeds  as 
with  our  people.  He  who  had  beforehand  declared  what  ought  to  be  done 
when  the  time  of  trial  should  come,  did  it  now  himself  (with  very  few  ex* 
ceptions),  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  behavior  of  the  women,  too,  is 
admirable.  There  are  hundreds,  who  not  only  renounce  every  pleasurOi 
but  even  a  close  attention  to  their  households,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
hospitals,  to  cook,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  mend  ^eir  linen,  to  procure  money 
and  other  necessaries,  to  look  after  the  hired  nurses,  and  keep  them  up  to 
their  duty.  Many  have  already  fallen  victims  to  typhus  fever.  The  men 
can  scarcely  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  these  occupations,  which 
have  assumed  quite  an  organized  character. 

All  that  is  the  spontanous  expression  of  the  national  mind,  is  elevating. 
The  recruits  leave  their  homes  with  shouts  of  rejoicing ;  practice  the  exerw 
cise  together  out  of  the  hours  for  training,  that  they  may  be  able  to  join 
the  army  so  much  the  sooner.  And  this  is  not  done  that  they  may  lead 
a  merry  life  of  excess ;  the  soldier  hungers  when  his  host  can  give  him  no- 
thing, rather  than  use  violence ;  he  gives  his  cloak  to  his  captive  when  he 
is  shivering  himself.  One  can  not  speak  of  these  things  without  emotion, 
without  saying  to  one's  self  that  these  people  are  better  than  we  should  bo 
in  their  place.  Our  guards  are  as  modest  in  their  requirements  as  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  and  yet  they  are  the  finest  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world. 
The  officers  are  patterns  to  their  soldiers.  And  all  the  people  of  North 
Germany  might  be  like  these,  if  they  could  be  united,  and  brought  to  ft 
common  recognition  of  each  other's  excellence  by  seeing  it  in  action.  The 
core  is  sound  here  j  what  is  wrong  on  the  outside  will  be  remedied  in  time* 
from  within.  The  King  respects  the  nation.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
Crown  Prince.  His  noble  poetical  nature  is  gradually  beginning  to  be 
recognized  by  some.  He  has  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling ;  and  he  prOi 
serves  his  individuality  of  character,  sometimes  without  effort,  sometimes 
consciously,  among  people  who  do  not  understand  him,  and  are  alwa3rt 
blaming  him.  There  is  something  very  uncommon  about  him ;  the  King 
calls  his  strongest  feelings  into  play.  He  gives  promise  of  great  days  for 
Prussia  and  for  Germany—- of  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  is  yet  wanting. 

CLXXIII. 

Berlin,  25/4  January 1 1814. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  suggest  more  thoughts  than 

can  be  committed  to  paper.  The  cession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  will  have 
scarcely  been  expected  by  any :  the  submissiveness  of  Dexmiark  was  to  be 
anticipated.  The  very  first  movement  against  Holstein  grieved  me  so 
much,  because  I  foresaw  how  the  matter  would  end ;  how  the  energies  of 
the  country  would  be  exhausted  without  any  prospect  of  corresponding 
good  results.  The  Allies  could  only  permit  the  Danish  war  as  an  episode, 
and  every  thing  betrays  a  determination  to  avoid  any  crisis  by  which  mat- 
ters would  be  brought  to  a  settlement,  as  if  they  intentionally  husbanded 
materials  for  future  wars. 

With  what  different  feelings  from  those  which  filled  our  mind*  durinf 
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the  Bummar,  is  our  attention  now  directed  to  the  theatre  of  war?  We 
may  now  dare  to  cherish  brilliant  hopes ;  and  even  if,  here  and  there,  the 
tide  of  our  i^ood  fortune  should  turn,  we  need  fear  nothin|f  that  can  affect 
the  deciMion  of  our  fate.  I  belong  to  the  small  number  of  those  who  do 
not  seriously  build  castles  in  the  air  about  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris :  I  can  not  yet  feel  sure  that  Napoleon  is  sufficiently  weakened 
for  me  to  desire  it ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  merely  as  a  feat  of  arms, 
and  were  not  absolutely  decisive,  it  would  be  most  midesirable.  The  peace 
is  universally  believed  to  be  very  near ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  so,  if  the 
restoration  of  the  frontiers,  as  they  existed  before  the  revolution,' be  insisted 
on.  We  seem  to  be  dreaming  when  we  now  take  up  the  maps  we  used 
one-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  wish  that  those  in  whose  hands  the  decision 
lies,  may  remember  that  it  is  no  dream,  but  that  they  really  have  ihe 
power  in  their  own  hands,  as  much  as  our  enemies  had  sixteen  months  ago. 
In  France,  the  nation  is  so  weary  that  the  Allies  are  received  as  friends. 
In  Savoy,  where  the  custom-house  officers  have  fled,  when  the  people  re- 
covered their  independence,  they  shouted  viva  I  not  to  their  old  Sovereign, 
bat  to  our  King. 

We  are  reading  Madame  de  Stael^s  work  on  Germany:  we  have  only 
just  got  the  first  two  volumes.  These  are  very  unequal  in  value;  the 
second,  which  treats  of  the  German  drama,  and  contains  translations  of 
several  long  passages,  &c.,  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  makes  most  of  the 
chapters  in  the  first,  seem  all  the  more  excellent  by  comparison.  The 
chapters  on  Goethe,  North  Germany,  and  Viaina,  are  extremely  good,  and 
even  the  great  mistakes  and  omissions  in  some  of  her  accounts  prove  that 
the  book  can  not  have  been  written  by  Schleg^el  under  her  name.  He  can 
not  even  have  seen  it  before  it  was  printed.  She  speaks  of  Goethe  with 
profound  respect,  and  portrays  him  with  the  most  delicate  accuracy,  which 
docs  wonderful  honor  to  her  sagacity.  It  is  evident  that  she  has  guessed 
him,  for  all  her  translations  show  that  she  does  not  half  understand  the 
words  of  his  poems.  Her  attempt  to  render  them  into  prose  (she  even 
tries  at  the  Bride  of  Corinth)  is  an  utter  failnre. 

St.  followed  the  head-quarters  as  far  as  Freyburg,  and  has  now  arrived 
here.  I  hear  from  him  that,  a  month  ago,  they  talked  in  the  most  decided 
manner  of  sending  me  as  a  commissioner  to  Holland ;  he  had  been  assured 
that  the  dispatches  were  to  be  sent  off  to  me  without  delay,  and  therefore 
supposed  me  to  be  in  Amsterdam.  I  have  not  heard  even  a  word  on  the 
subject.  Probably,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  arrangements  for  working  reg- 
ularly again  at  my  newspaper,  I  shall  be  called  away  on  a  sudden.  Since 
my  return,  I  have  only  written  single  articles  in  it  j  Amim  has  been  the 
editor  up  to  this  time,  but  it  is  now  going  into  other  hands. 

Hilly  is  busy  to-day  making  bandages  for  the  hospital,  and  it  affects  hei 
weak  eyes  so  much  that  she  can  not  write.  She  sends  her  best  love,  and 
will  write  to  you  soon. 

CLXXIV. 

AMSTXRDAJf,  mik  MartK  1814. 
Our  present  visit  to  Amsterdam  is  very  unlike  our  former  resi- 
dence here  six  years  ago,  when  the  greater  part  of  my  time  passed  hi  leis- 
ure and  deep  repose,  which  were  extremely  beneficial  to  me.    I  am  now  as 
fiUl  of  business  and  engafements,  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life;  but  I  hope  to 
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hM!f  ike  wfcii&MStMo  <^  nadiuing  imporUat  aenrioaB,  wkidi  will  ghra  me  m 
tight  to  return,  when  the  world  ii  once  more  quiet,  to  that  literary  leiflore 
in  which,  in  ordinary  times,  I  fulfill  the  peculiar  vocation  of  my  life.  My 
position  here  is  as  agrcMble  as  possible.  My  English  fellow-conunissioner, 
a  Chevalier  Bergman,  is  «  very  polished  and  clever  man,  who  thoroughly 
undei»<»iids  the  subject;  we  are  already  very  good  friends,  and  treat  each 
other  like  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  my  society  naturally  consists,  for  tha 
most  part,  of  Englishmen,  who  treat  me  with  great  oonfidenoe  and  ooiw 
diality.  Their  mode  of  life  is  certainly  something  new  to  me.  The  d*y 
before  yesterday,  I  came  home  about  midnight,  from  a  diimer-party  wher« 
we  had  sat  at  table  till  eleven  o'clock. 

On  our  way  hither,  we  had  the  sorrow  of  learning  all  that  had  passed  ia 
Champagne  from  the  10th  to  the  26th.*  Our  first  intelligence  was  drawn 
from  the  French  statements  respecting  England,  published  in  the  Duteh 
newspapers ;  our  next  from  the  account  of  an  Austrian,  aooording  to  whieli 
our  armies  sustained  little  less  than  total  defeat,  and  tiieir  retreat  was  to 
be  continued  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  Rhine ;  but  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  army  would  come  out  of  the  struggle 
in  good  condition.  This  depressed  me  torribly.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  it 
would  have  come  to  this,  but  for  the  heroic  constancy  of  Blueher's  troops. 
Thank  God,  the  former  position  of  the  conflicting  powers  seems  now  to  be 
restored.  We  do  not  know  a  syllable  respecting  our  friends  in  the  army, 
and  the  battles  have  been  so  murderous,  that  some  mournful  tidings  mutt 
be  awaiting  us.  Neither  can  we  shut  our  eyea  to  the  fact,  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  greater  now,  than  they  would  have  been  a  month  ago,  if  Blucher 
had  not  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  has  not  been  Wrede's  fault ;  may  God 
reward  him  for  it  1  The  Russians,  too,  have  alwa3rs  done  their  duty  bravely 
and  honestly.  Now,  when  the  Dutch  nation  is  called  on  to  display  other 
virtues  than  those  of  the  passive  and  limited  kind,  which  won  my  admira- 
tion six  years  ago,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  in  a  favorable  point  of 
view,  especially  to  us  who  have  acquired,  from  what  we  have  witnessed,  a 
standard  of  virtue,  such  as  was  unknown  at  that  time.  Heroism  is  utterly 
absent ;  no  one  will  even  serve  in  the  army,  who  is  not  compelled  by  pov- 
erty to  sell  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  boun^.  It  is  universally  permitted 
to  send  substitutes  even  for  the  militis,  which  is  not  the  case  with  us.  The 
minds  of  all  are  simply  bent  upon  the  restoration  of  ooounerce  and  trade, 
and  they  rely  partly  on  the  enlisted  soldierB,t  partly  en  for«gn  troops,  for 
the  completion  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence. On  the  Lower  Rhine,  they  have  -a  very  droll  caricature,  in 
which  Dutchmen  are  represented  as  sitting,  with  their  tea-cups  and  pipeei 
in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  Prussians,  Russians,  and  English,  with  the  w(»da, 
**  Zoo  gaat  het  wel.^'  I     Unfortunately  it  is  but  too  correct.     Thus,  too^ 

*  The  successive  defeats  of  Blucher's  and  the  Grand  Allied  army  at  Cham 
paobont,  Montmiral,  Vaachamps,  Nangis,  and  Montereaa. 

t  The  term  "  enlisted  '*  {treviorben)  has  a  sig:nificance  in  German  which  it  has 
not  in  English,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  Germany  all  are  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  as  they  are  drawn,  no  sabstitutes  being  permitted,  so  that  the 
average  character  of  the  troops  is  equal  to  the  average  character  of  the  nation  t 
soldiers  who  enter  the  army  simply  fiwr  the  pay,  like  so  many  day4aborers,  are 
Ux>ked  down  upon  in  Germany,  where  the  term  geworben  always  implies  a 
tooch  of  contempt. 

X  Se  goes  it  welL 
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it  ii  reftUy  ■addening  to  lee  their  perfect  indifference  about  the  oonstitntimi, 
which  is  to  be  settled  by  an  AMcmbly  of  Notables,  who  meet  a  fortnight 
hence.  There  is  not  even  the  least  curiosity  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  funda- 
mental laws,  which  are  not  known  by  the  public  as  yet,  and  therefore  1 
am  completely  ignorant  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived.  If  they 
confer  a  tolerable  amount  of  freedom,  it  will  be  a  liberal  present  «n  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  to  which  he  has  not  been  in  the  least  compelled  \j 
the  public  voice. 

CLXXV. 

AxBTXRDAif,  9tk  April,  1814. 

May  we  meet  you  ail  again  with  joy  1    The  when  of  this  wished- 

Ibr  time  we  are,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  fix.  It  is  possible,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  leave,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended,  at  least  within  a  short 
time  after ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  to  stay  here  for  a  considerable 
period  longer;  it  is,  indeed,  possible,  too,  that  my  destination  may  b« 
changed.  But,  in  fact,  when  will  the  war  be  quite  at  an  end  ?  The  con- 
quest of  Paris  is  a  very  great  achievement;  the  proclamation  of  Louis 
XVIII.  IB  also  full  of  significance ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  Ittrge  part  of 
France,  where  no  restraining  military  force  is  present,  may  soon  decUure 
for  the  termination  of  the  revolution  by  a  return  to  the  old  dynasty.  Th^ 
reasons  are  nearly  equal  for  and  against  the  probability  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the  generals.  If  the  snowball  be- 
gin to  roll  any  where,  it  may  quickly  become  an  avalanche.  But  probably 
this  is  impossible  till  there  has  b^n  a  victory  over  Bonaparte,  and  his 
army  is  scattered.  Whether  he  has  only  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
or  more,  is  not  of  much  consequence  :  it  is  certain  that  he  can  not  possibly 
be  strong  enough  to  attack  the  allied  armies  with  success.  But  will  he  do 
it|  notwithstanding,  in  desperation  ?  Or  will  he  make  forced  marches  to 
his  armies  in  the  south,  unite  them,  and  attempt  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  provinces  which  have  really  declared  against  him  with  enthusiasm? 
In  former  times,  when  his  military  eye  was  so  piercing,  that  one  could 
never  doubt  of  his  taking,  on  the  whole,  the  right  course,  I  should  not  hes- 
itate in  assuming  that  he  would  adopt  the  latter  deoision.  I  still  expect 
that  he  will  do  so,  because  the  alternative  of  choice,  which  has  led  him 
into  the  greatest  faults  ever  since  the  Russian  campaign,  both  on  the  Elbe 
and  now  on  the  Mamt^  is  really  no  longer  open  to  him.  His  march  from 
Arcis  to  St.  Dizier,  on  the  22d  of  last  month,  is  a  mistake  only  compara- 
ble to  that  of  General  Mack.  The  oscillating  movements  to  which  he  was 
oompelled,  the  necessity  of  regulating  his  proceedings  by  those  of  the  en- 
emy, had  evidently  paralyzed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  com- 
mitted  the  most  obvious  blunders.  Now  he  has  no  longer  a  choice,  and  ii 
he  attempt  to  advance  toward  Paris,  it  will  be  plain  that  God  has  again 
smitten  him  with  blindness.  But  if  any  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  there 
will  be  a  fearful  combat  to  sustain  with  the  infuriated  tiger,  when  nothing 
but  death  is  before  his  eyes 

Is  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  desirable?  As  the  only  possible 
means  of  terminating  that  political  system  of  France,  which  has  desolated 
the  whole  of  Europe,  I  think  it  is.  Some  sort  of  constitution  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  established.  And  besides,  where  a  party  shows  such  energy  as 
WM  displayed  at  Bordeaux,  for  instance,  and  formerly  in  La  Vend^  it 
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ikd  party  of  fireedom.     FoimB  are  nothing ;   tlM  ipirH  ii  tiwtKf 
thing 

CLXXVI. 

Amsterdam,  I9th  Aprils  1814. 

After  this  account  of  what  more  immediately  concerns  ourselyei, . 

I  can  speak  to  you  of  nothing  hut  the  extraordinary  crisis,  whose  speedy 
termination  has  certainly  taken  every  one  hy  surprise.     No  one  could  httV* 
expected  that  Bonaparte  would  have  displayed  such  pusillanimity;    thai 
he  would  have  heen  as  abject  in  adversity,  as  he  was  arrogant  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  gleam  of  prosperity.     As  little  could  any  one  have  antioi« 
pated,  that  the  soldiers  would  follow  the  example  of  defection,  set  them  by 
an  Assembly,  which  they  had  alwa3rs  regarded  with  contempt.     Whether  it 
was  desirable  that  things  should  be  brought  so  very  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  or 
whether  a  slower  and  more  thorough  process  of  fermentation  would  not 
have  been  more  wholesome,  experience  will  most  likely  teach  us  in  a  short 
time.     Many  impure  elements  might  have  been  eliminated,  if  the  deoisioQ 
had  taikon  place  in  the  southem  departments.     As  it  is,  all  the  persons  who 
were  connected  with  the  administration  under  Bonaparte,  retnain  in  offioai 
and  we  n«iat  not,  because  he  has  fallen,  impute  to  him  alone  all  the  count- 
less crimes  »f  tlu  past  government.     Bourrienne  is  high  in  office;  so  k 
Beugnot.     That  Tall«yrand  should  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  one  oan 
blame ;  for  extraotiinaty  talents,  and  an  understanding  which  throws  all 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-oounttymen  into  the  shade,  give  him  a  claim  to  thk 
rank.     The  new  constitu^n  la  a  very  sensible  production ;  though  the  car* 
which  the  Senators  have  taken  for  themselves,  is  about  the  greatest  piece  of 
effrontery  I  have  ever  seen.     It  will  probably  afford  the  Prench  all  the 
Ireedom  of  which  they  are  capable  at  pxesent ;  and,  therefore,  I  only  ytm 
censure  with  hesitation,  even  where  some  essential  things  seem  to  have  batn 
omitted.     All  depends  now  upon  whethe*  it  is  carried  out  in  earnest.     If 
so,  we  may  congratulate  Europe  on  the  estshlishment  of  civil  liberty  on  • 
practicable  and  durable  basis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  midway  be- 
tween the  senseless  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  the  absoluts 
monarchy,  which  has  been  introduced  here  in  Holland,  under  forms  whid^ 
at  first  sight,  convey  the  ifhpression  that  constitutional  freedom  really  exists. 
I  am  not  quite  easy,  however,  about  the  conditions  of  the  peao* ;  not  ^nite 
satisfied  that  France  will  be  every  where  reduced  to  tile  boiuit4*nes  of  1789, 
boundaries  which  I  should  rejoice  to  see  further  narrowed  by  the  restosation 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.     It  has  been  suggested,  that  more  may  be  done 
than  to  guarantee  the  old  boundaries,  and  this  is  alwa3rs  ringing  in  my  ears ; 
then  other  questions  come  up  about  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  for  ourselves,  I  desire  above  all  things  a  compact  empire  in  North 
Germany,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.     I  saw  last  summer,  what  a  world- 
wide  difference  there  is  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia;  a  difference  whioh 
certainly  did  not  exist  to  such  an  extent,  before  the  former  became  Prussiaa 
territory.     And  the  inhabitants  of  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  ar« 
much  more  similar  to  ourselves  than  those  of  Silesia.     A  remarkable  age  is 
still  before  us ;  the  world  will  not  sink  back  into  its  old  insipidity  and  slug- 
gishness again  for  the  rest  of  our  lifetime,  and  the  foundation  may  be  laid 
for  better  times. 

It  would  be  ft  severe  sacrifice  to  me,  to  remain  long  here — long  away 
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fipon  Berlin.  We  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  state  of  feeling  here 
There  waa  a  short  fit  of  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  middle  of  November ;  some 
individuals  displayed  a  fine  spirit ;  but  when  the  few  days  of  excitement 
were  over,  the  attention  of  all  was  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advant- 
age gained.  The  call  of  honor  foimd  deaf  ears,  or,  rather,  it  appeared  to 
.them  a  folly.  They  are  now  pursuing  their  wonted  avocations,  and  exhibit 
the  same  besotted  avarice,  and  love  of  ostentation  as  ever ;  but  in  times  of 
uSrersal  servitude  it  was  less  repulsive. 

cLxxvn. 

ZOik^AprO,  1814. 

A  young  officer,  a  special  favorite  of  mine,  sent  me  a  noble  letter 

after  the  battle  of  Laons.  Whether  he,  or  any  other  of  my  firiends  in  the 
army,  have  survived  the  late  bloody  engagements,  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 
He  is  one  of  nine  sons  of  an  old  superannuated  general ;  five  of  them  hava 
been  officers  already,  two  are  still  boys,  and  also  destined  for  the  army.  Of 
the  seven  elder  sons,  one  fell  so  early  as  1807,  at  Colberg;  a  second  last 
autumn  at  Culm ;  the  third,  who  had  been  wounded  before  in  Conrlsdd,  died 
of  his  wounds  at  Dresden ;  the  fourth,  my  young  friend,  received  a  shot  in 
the  temples  at  Liitsen,  which  has  much  impaired  his  sight  «od  hearing  on 
that  side ;  the  fifth  had  his  arm  shot  off  at  Leipsie.  Only  one  was  stiU 
unwounded,  when  the  seventh  joined  the  army,  last  iiew-year's  day.  My 
favorite  was  already  in  the  army  in  1807  ;  he  left  it  •f^  the  peace,  leamt 
Latin,  went  to  college,  became  an  able  jurist,  a«d  was  afterward  companion 
to  a  rich  young  man,  for  our  nobility  have  o#ised  to  think  such  a  career  de- 
grading. Our  young  noblemen  study  b*  hard  as  others  at  the  gynmasia 
and  universities,  particularly  smce  1807.  May  God  preserve  to  us  aU  the 
good  we  have  gained  from  our  mi«fort«nes  I  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
became  an  ofiker  again,  and  is  an  «<ceUent  one.  He  tells  me  that,  owing 
to  the  great  privations  our  troops  had  to  suffer,  their  hatred  of  tiie  French  at 
last  prevailed  over  the  hamsoity  which  the  officers  preached  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  long  pra^^iced-  They  were  exanperated  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  French,  who  atta«*ed  single  individuals,  murdered  the  wounded,  kc. 
Our  troops  had  long  known  that  t^e  French  would  give  no  provisions  even 
when  they  could,  and  had  long  suffered  in  patienoe ;  but  when  the  Bussians 
piUaged,  tb«  hidden  stores  came  to  light,  which  had  served  the  French  army 
in  their  «temal  marches  and  countermarches,  while  our  people  were  put  off 
with  words,  and  went  hungry.  Thus  they  began  to  help  themselves,  and 
frem  taking,  came  to  plundering,  of  which,  up  to  that  time  there  had  not 
been  a  single  instance  among  our  men,  during  the  whole  war.  He  tells  me, 
he  could  not  sleep  for  grief.  Even  then,  there  was  stiU  a  world-wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Prussians  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  troops ;  fot  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  France  has  suffered  a  terrible  retribution.  After  the 
victory  of  Laons,  the  field  preachers  took  for  their  text,  *'  What  will  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sou]  ?"  and  ex- 
horted the  men  to  return  to  the  patience  and  honesty  they  had  shown  till 
lately.  The  brave  fellows  wept  bitterly,  and  promised  witii  a  loud  voice  to 
do  so.  On  this,  General  York  stepped  forward,  reminded  them  of  the 
saeredness  of  their  vow ;  said  he  well  knew  what  sufferings  and  privations 
they  had  to  bear,  but  he  too,  was  not  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  he  had  to  lie  awake 
with  care  while  they  slept ;  he  had  always  loved  them  as  children,  they  had 
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bem  111011  good  ohildren ;  but  for  aome  time  past  ihoy  had  giTon  Idm  much 
Morrow.  In  this  battle  they  had  proved  themselrea  again  as  brave  as  ever ; 
they  ought  to  be  as  good  as  they  were  brave.  After  this  he  ordered  one  man 
to  step  forward  from  each  company,  spoke  to  them  singly,  and  took  their 
hand  upon  it,  that  they  would  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  be  guilty  of  any 
excesses.  The  narrative  of  my  young  friend  is  as  touching,  as  these  anec- 
dotes are  beautiful,  and.  certainly  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  I  have  given  Stolberg's  son,  who  has  been  sent  to  our  army,  • 
letter  of  recommendation  to  this  officer.  If  the  present  spirit  lasts,  eveij 
father  would  do  well  to  send  his  son  to  the  army  in  case  of  a  new  war. . . . 
I  can  not  persuade  myBeii,  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  in  Fraaoe, 
and  that  the  Bourbons  will  now  sit  quietly  on  the  throne,  which  is  what 
people  call  governing.  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  promises,  and  the  hopes 
which  the  agriculturists  and  citizens  entertain  of  repairing  their  losses,  thef 
must  lower  their  receipts  to  a  third  of  tiiose  which  Bonaparte  extorted, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  from  a  population,  half  as  large  ag^n 
as  that  of  old  France,  and  then  they  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  all  those  who  have  been  paid,  not  only  out  of  these  collective  revenues, 
bat  at  the  cost  of  half  Europe.  The  interests  of  Bonaparte  and  of  ths 
soldiers  were  essentially  the  same ;  only  that  for  the  latter,  the  extremely 
unpleasant  chance  of  being  shot  dead,  or  maimed  for  life,  was  superadded. 
But  this  could  not  be  helped ;  and  even  if  his  soldiers  murmured,  they  knew 
very  well  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  without  renouncing  all  that  tiiej 
liked  best-— reveling  at  other  people's  expense,  extortion,  stealing,  and  gprow- 
ing  rich,  tyraftny,  ostentation,  and  idleness.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any 
wish  that  France  should  receive  a  little  mere  chastisement,  and  that  the 
Bourbons  should  not  be  immoderately  favored  by  undeserved  and  unexpected 
good  fortune,  there  is  a  very  tolerable  prospect  of  the  fulfillment  of  your 
deaires. 

CLXXVIII. 

Amstirdam,  nth  May,  1814. 

MUly  fancied  herself  almost  well  again  when  she  began  to  write, 

but  unhappily  the  cold  wintry  weather  has  disagreed  with  her,  and  a  walk 

that  she  took  has  brought  on  a  relapse She  sees  absolutely  no  one 

here,  beyond  those  who  come  to  me  on  business,  and  the  number  of  sueh 
is  not  large ;  neither  am  I  much  tempted  to  extend  the  circle  of  my  ae- 
quaintance.  I  am  not  at  all  comfortable  here  at  present ;  the  people  havs 
too  little  sympathy  with  us  Oermans  in  what  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  nation  has  stood  the  hour  of  trial  neoesss* 
rily  influences  onr  feelings  toward  them.  Tou  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
universal  want  of  energy.  Long  subjection  has  stimulated  selfishness  to 
the  utmost  extent.  With  many,  their  chief  fear  is  lest  England  should 
insist  upon  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  all  other  states ;  she  herself 
having  discontinued  it  for  the  last  seven  years.  "  Tou  see,"  said  a  planter 
to  me,  "  it  is  the  same  witili  our  negroes  in  Guiana,  as  it  is  with  sugar- 
boilers,  glass- workers,  &c.— ^ey  never  grow  old  at  their  work.  They  can 
not  stand  it  long.  And,  besides,  we  only  keep  two  women  to  five  men. 
My  God  I  at  this  rate,  all  the  most  beautiful  countries,  where  so  many 
hogsheads  of  sugar  might  be  produced,  would  be  left  a  desert ;  and  even 
the  old  plantations  would  go  to  rain !     And  if  Spain  can  no  longer  import 
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iMgroM,  what  will  become  of  the  mines,  which  emu  onljr  be  wofked  by 
them  ?     Is  the  gold  to  stay  in  the  earth  ?'' 

CLXXIX. 

Amsterdam,  96tk  May,  1814. 

The  French  writers  are  no  longer  brilliant,  but  as  superficial  as 

ever.  Formerly,  they  were  sometimes  profound  through  their  very  inge- 
nuity ;  now,  their  ignorance  and  shallowness  stand  unvailed  before  the 
reader.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  a  few  of  these  writings,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  French  Eevolution,  exhibit  an  ignorance  and  forgetfulness,  equal 
to  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  French  historians,  when  treat- 
ing of  distant  countries  or  ages.  I  am  not  alluding  here  to  points  with 
respect  to  which  we  can  conceive  an  intentional  falsification.  This  proves 
how  completely  every  one  has  banished  the  past  Irom  lus  memory,  instead 
of  making  it  the  subject  of  reflection.  It  has  passed  over  them  like  a  fear- 
ful storm,  of  which  we  only  retain  a  general  impression,  because  it  is  too 
painful  to  realize  it  afresh.  Literature  is  quite  extinct  here.  If  we  com- 
pare the  intellectual  condition  of  North  Germany  with  that  of  other  conn- 
tries,  not  merely  with  that  of  the  French  at  present,  we  must  feel  str<mgly 
how  right  Aradt  is,  in  saying  that  we  are  a  different  and  a  better  people. 
Our  literature,  too,  may  be  somewhat  in  danger  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  do  not  look  about  us  now,  and  collect  our  thoughts  before  we  write 
mnch,  it  may  decline  among  us  also.  Our  peculiar  heritage,  learning,  had 
been  languishing  for  some  time,  and  has  now  received  a  heavy  blow 

CLXXX. 

Brussels,  Wtk  June,  1814.* 

The  public  works  which  Bonaparte  has  carried  out  are  certainly 

astonishing ;  they  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  despotism  of 
one  restless  man  who  spares  no  means  to  effect  his  end.  His  principal 
works  in  Holland  are  the  impregnable  fortifications  on  the  Helder,  which 
were  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not 
only  were  the  peasantry  for  many  miles  round  obliged  to  send  their  beasts 
for  statute  labor,  but  that  the  Spanish  prisoners  also  worked  at  them  by 
thousands.  A  great  part  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
causeway  to  Utrecht,  have  been  taken  from  houses  which  wore  given  up 
by  their  possessors,  because  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  land-tax,  and  for 
which  the  State  could  not  find  purchasers  at  any  price.  Amsterdam  is, 
externally  the  least  changed  of  the  Dutch  cities.  The  houses  on  the  great 
canals  are  kept  as  beautifully  as  they  were  formerly :  except  in  tiie  very 
remote  quarters,  you  see  notiiing  of  the  decay  and  desolation  which  you 
would  expect  after  a  bankruptcy.  The  appearance  of  Haarlem  is  fright- 
ful;  it  is  said  that  three  hundred  houses  have  been  destroyed  there.  The 
country  houses  have  suffered  the  most,  however.  The  causeway  has  been 
carried  in  a  straight  line  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  therefore  mostly 
through  bare  fields;  while  the  old  high  road  wound  along  the  banks  of  the 
Vecht  among  the  smiling  country-seats  and  park-like  gardens.  The  most 
beautiful  piece  of  this  charming  road  has,  however,  been  preserved ;  it  is 

*  The  former  part  of  this  letter  contains  an  account'  of  Madame  Niebnbr* s 
■tate  of  health,  which  seems  bv  this  time  to  have  exhibited  signs  of  oonsump^ 
tion ;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  little  exeorsioo  which  they  made  into  Brabant 
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about  two  miles  firom  Utrecht,  where  the  road  nms  between  two  parks, 
whose  great  forest-trees  look  almost  like  a  wood,  through  which  you  catch 
glimpses  of  pretty  dwellings.  Utrecht,  which  was  still  a  place  of  some 
trade  when  we  were  here  before,  because  King  Louis  held  his  court  there, 
is  now  eridently  sunk  into  much  deeper  poverty  ;  its  streets  swarm  with 
beggars.  We  staid  there  a  night.  The  road  from  thence  to  Gorcum, 
close  to  which  little  town  you  cross  the  Ehine,  lies  through  a  very  fine 
alluTial  plain ;  yon  see  many  of  those  little  manors,  which  are  as  numer- 
ous in  the  province  of  Utrecht  as  they  are  rare  in  that  of  Holland.  But 
the  dwellings  of  the  peasants  exhibit  few  signs  of  prosperity.  I  approached 
Gorcum  with  curiosity,  because  our  expectations  had  been  strongly  ex- 
cited last  January  and  February  by  the  capture  of  this  place.  For  a  con^ 
siderable  distance,  the  ruins  of  peasants*  cottages,  and  1^  biiildings  of  the 
suburbs,  gave  evidence  of  the  siege.  But  the  fortress  itself  by  no  means 
corresponded  to  the  expectations  which  its  importance  had  raised.  Here, 
too,  we  had.  a  proof  that  Bonaparte  scarcely  ever  thought  of  preserving  inu 
portant  works  already  in  existence,  but  only  of  creating  something  new. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  the  walls  *,  a  double  row  of  palisadea 
had  been  erected  as  a  defense  against  an  assault ;  there  were  no  outworks, 
nothing  that  could  stand  a  regular  siege.  Every  thing  seerfis  to  depend 
upon  the  inundations,  which,  however,  are  no  protection  in  winter  against 
a  bold  enemy,  and  thus  the  unaccountable  surrender  is  explained.  The 
city  has  long  been  one  of  the  poorest  in  Holland ;  if  the  tiroes  had  been 
good,  it  could  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  floods  of  1809  ;  and  no 
repairs  seem  to  have  been  made  yet,  since  the  bombardment  last  winter. 
Many  of  the  windows  are  quite  boarded  up ;  broken  panes  are  left  un- 
mended ;  we  took  our  dinner  in  a  room  that  was  in  this  condition.  Cox 
companions  at  the  table-d'hote  were  a  merchant  from  Elberfeldt,  and  a 
party  of  Dutch  officers,  some  of  whom  had  served  under  the  French,  and 
still  bragged  of  their  campaigns  and  their  quarters  in  Germany.  This 
Dutch  army  is  a  most  melancholy  affair,  destitute  of  moral  dignity,  sev- 
ered from  the  nation  (so  much  so  that  in  Amsterdam  you  never  see  officers 
in  society,  and  to  enter  the  service  is  regarded  as  the  last  resort  for  one 
who  is  good  for  nothing  else)  :  without  even  self-respect;  and  yet  the  peo- 
ple never  dream  that  such  an  army  is  no  protection  to  them — that  they 
must  bestir  themselves,  and  train  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms 

CLXXXI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Ah8Txiu>am,  Junet  1814. 

I  have  perceived  here,  for  months  past,  how  the  French  poison 

corrupts  a  nation ;  what  a  miserable  figure  it  cuts  when  its  fetters  are  re- 
moved after  years  of  slavery.  In  Brabant,  I  have  seen  still  more  vividly, 
how  the  union  with  France  has  so  accustomed  the  people  to  a  yoke  which 
they  hated,  that  they  now  long  to  be  under  it  again— can  no  longer  exist 
otherwise  :  and  I  hear  it  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  countries  on  the  BJiine. 
Truly  these  times  have  proved  the  worth  of  our  Protestantism.  I  can  not 
write  more  to  you  to-day.  God  give  you  his  blessing,  and  preserve  your 
noble  powers ! 

With  old  and  faithfiU  love,  your  N. 
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CLXXXn. 

BiRLiir,  October  1814. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  I  think  you  are  laboring  under  a  miacon- 
eeption  as  to  the  Congratulatory  Address  and  its  subject.*  As  no  one  among 
the  general  public  could  have  declared  on  oath  who  is  its  author,  so  none 
but  He  who  reads  all  hearts  can  tell  what  the  religion  of  this  writer  may  be, 
and  whether  you,  or  any  one  else  is  entitled  to  envy  him  his  religion  or  not. 
At  least  those  Independents  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  just  in  the 
same  manner  about  introducing  the  precepts  of  men  into  the  worship  of  God 
•^-nay  they  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  most  fanat- 
ical hatred ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  quite  as  soon  wish  for  the  relig- 
ion of  Milton,  or  even  of  Vane,  as  for  that  of  Jansenius.  If  yon  believe  that 
we  should  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  the  Catholic  form  of  worship,  we  will 
not  contest  the  point ;  though  I  thought  we  had  agreed,  in  conversation, 
that  a  more  efficacious  form  of  worship  could  never  be  called  into  existence, 
until  the  church  herself  had  sprung  up  afresh  from  the  ashes,  and  had  ac- 
quired numbers  and  consistency  by  her  own  internal  development.  To  me 
and  others,  this  writer  appears  to  aim  at  the  same  point.  Were  he  knovm, 
I  should  like  to  put  him  to  the  question,  whether  he  is  speaking  of  a  church 
founded  on  faith  and  conviction,  or  whether  by  a  church  he  only  means  an 
ecclesiastical  State ;  but  as  this  is  impossible  I  can  say  nothing,  and  must 
believe  the  beat 

It  is  not  the  Pope,  but  the  imposition  of  a  creed,  vrhich  the  true  lover 
of  freedom  fears ;  for  no  one  individual  can  undertake  to  hold  the  same 
creed  unchanged  throughout  his  life,  and  no  two  can  believe  exactly  alike, 
unless  they  choke  themselves  with  words.  And  where  do  we  now  see  the 
stirrings  of  aspiration  and  faith  ?     In  Protestant  or  Catholio  Germany  ? . . . 

CLXXXIII. 

TO   MADAMB  HENSLBB. 

BiHLhr,  Isf  November,  1814. 

We  arrived  here  at  twelve  last  night.     We  called  on  Nicolovios 

tnd  the  Goschens  as  early  as  we  could  this  morning,  and  I  went  to  Ancil- 
lon  to  leam  what  was  meant  by  the  announcement  that  1  was  to  give  les- 
sons to  the  Crown  Prince.  I  found  that  these  lessons  could  only  occupy 
two  hours  a  week,  as  mathematics,  military  science,  &c.,  would  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  his  mornings.  I  am  required  to  teach  finance;  but  J  have 
reserved  to  myself  the  liberty  to  connect  other  subjects  with  that.  Savigny 
is  also  to  give  lessons  to  the  prince  for  two  hours  a  week ;— a  general  sur- 
vey of  jurisprudence 

The  aspect  of  Berlin  is  quite  changed  since  last  winter.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  yon  see  in  the  streets  and  squares  are  men ;  yon  meet  sol- 
diers in  all  directions,  and  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  multitude  of  orders 
and  decorations.  All  who  took  part  in  the  war  wear  medals ;  and  many 
are  now  going  about  with  military  decorations,  whose  dress  shows  that  they 
have  returned  to  the  miserable  life  of  a  day-laborer. 

*  There  were  some  at  this  time,  who  wished  to  introduce  into  the  German 
Prote8^nt  Clmrch,  a  liturgy  more  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Borland. 
Perthes  was  in  favor  of  it;  Niebahr  thought  it  unadvisablSb  if  not  springing 
spontaneously  fimot  the  hearts  of  the  peopls. 
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It  Mems  no  longer  doubtful,  that  the  unhappy  oonieqnenees  of  neglect- 
ing the  favorable  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  April,  will  make 
themselves  felt  in  our  relations  with  France.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Talleyrand  haj4  really  left;  but  the  communications  with  him  hare  cer* 
tainly  been  broken  off.  As  a  warlike  spirit  is  universal  in  France,  I  can 
not  conceive  how  it  is,  that  while  all  allow  that  a  new  war  with  France 
is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  scarcely  any  one  sees  that  it  is  just  an  likely 
to  break  out  now  as  i!t  any  other  time.  People  fancy  that  the  French  haY« 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  that  in  quite  a  mistake 

CLXXXIV. 

Berlin,  nth  December  1614. 

The  mysterious  course  of  public  affairs  still  seems  to  threaten 

danger.  Nothing  more  is  really  known  since  my  last  letter.  That  scarcely 
anybody  feels  anxiety,  proves  nothing  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  France  is 
arming,  and  is  raising  a  large  force ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  people 
conclude  that  the  Bourbons  would  not  venture  upon  a  war,  are  only  vaUd, 
in  case  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  forced 
into  it.  The  Duke  de  Berri  is  quite  on  the  side  of  the  army,  and  I  believe 
that  he  leads  his  father ;  for  in  this  way,  Dupont's  dismissal,  and  Soult'i 
appointment  may  be  accounted  for.  I  do  not  like  our  position ;  still,  when 
one  sees  in  what  good  spirits  our  protectors  and  heroes  are,  one  is  ashamed 
to  be  gloomy.  The  army  is  my  constant  consolation  and  delight — all  the 
members  of  it  whom  I  meet,  are  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to  me.  In 
other  respects,  the  aspect  of  Europe  is  not  encouraging.  In  England,  the 
want  of  geniua  becomes  daily  more  visible.  I  have  had  an  idea  of  trying 
to  work  upon  public  opinion  there,  in  favor  of  my  beloved  Prussia  (in  xiine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  people  it  is  with  us  already) ;  but  it  is  a  delicate 
thing  to  do,  when  one  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  relations  of 
the  two  cabinets.  My  vexation  on  this  subject  is  not  my  only  uneasineoa 
with  regard  to  England.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  bright  gleam  appears ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  intended  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  Scot- 
land, to  the  same  extent  that  it  exists  in  England,  from  which  we  may 
hope  that  in  all  repects,  Scotland  will  gradually  be  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  freedom  as  England,  which  she  is  far  from  possessing 
as  yet. 

I  have  already,  several  times,  wanted  to  sit  down  and  tell  you,  how 
much  pleasure  I  receive  from  my  lessons  to  the  Crown  Prince ;  but  inter- 
ruptions, or  work  have  prevented  my  doing  so.  I  rejoice  when  the  day 
comes  to  go  to  him.  He  is  attentive,  inquiring,  full  of  interest — all  the 
noble  gifts  with  which  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  him,  unfold  themselves 
to  me  in  the  course  of  these  lessons.  We  often  wander  from  our  reading 
into  conversation,  but  not  into  idle  talk,  and  it  is  no  waste  of  time.  His 
gayety  of  disposition  does  not  render  him  less  earnest  -,  and  his  feelings  are 
as  deep,  as  his  fancy  is  playful.  He  seeks  instruction  and  counsel  from 
others,  without  surrendering  himself  to  the  authority  of  any.  I  have  never 
seen  a  youth  with  a  finer  nature.  He  knows,  too,  how  much  I  am  attached 
to  him ;  that  I  see  in  his  looks ;  and  the  cause  of  my  affection,  that  it  is 
not  his  external  position  which  attracts  me.  It  is  one  of  his  dearest  cas- 
tles in  the  air  (how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  he  does  not  know),  to  be  the 
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ruler  of  Greece,  in  order  to  wander  among  the  ruins,  dream,  and  excayata. 
When  I  hear  him  it  revives  my  old  castles  in  the  air.  *^  If  we  riiould  be 
•at  Athens  some  day,''  I  said  to  him,  ^^make  me  your  professor  of  Greek 
history,  your  keeper  of  the  monuments,  and  director  of  the  excavations !" 
"  No,  not  keeper ;  you  shall  not  have  that  title  j  I  mean  to  make  the  ex* 
cavations  myself,  but  you  shall  be  present." 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  you  some  answer  to  the  problems  which  Hume 
has  not  solved  for  you.  I  willingly  recognize  Hume's  great  qualities,  and 
his  decided  superiority  to  Gibbon  \  but,  in  the  earlier  times,  he  overlooks 
many  more  things  of  the  kind  you  have  noticed ;  and  in  later  periods,  he 
does  not  enter  into  the  mental  wants  of  the  men  whom  he  accounts  fools 
and  rebels.     But  this  is  equally  the  case  with  Gibbon. 

CLXXXV. 

BxRLiK,  3(UA  December,  1614. 

Our  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  countries  between 

Um  Ehine  and  the  Maas,  seem  to  be  groundless.  The  manufacturers  there 
have  found  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  French  market— -the  source 
of  their  prosperity  since  the  re-union— -more  quickly  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  free  trade  by  sea  opens  Italy  to  them,  and  they  have  mora  orders 
than  they  can  execute.  They  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  want  for  worldly 
prosperity ;  but  these  districts,  parts  of  which  are,  moreover,  pure  Walloon, 
need  a  spiritual  regeneration.  God  grant  that  if  theae  become  oars,  we 
may  do  as  much  for  the  souls  of  their  inhabitants,  as  King  Frederick  did 
for  the  material  welfare  of  Silesia  !  In  Saxony,  too,  we  should  undoubtedly 
make  very  rapid  progress  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  we  came 
forward  to  them  with  thorough  cordiality.  Oh,  how  I  shonld  like  to  receive 
some  commission,  by  which  I  might  leave  a  good  work  of  this  kind,  and  a 

memory  behind  me ! All  Italy  is  in  a  ferment,  and  Murat,  no  doubt, 

is  on  the  watch  for  an  outbreak.  He  would  be  a  sad' deliverer  !  But,  in 
one  way  or  other,  that  country  will  certainly  be  formed  into  a  single  realm, 
in  the  course  of  one  or  a  few  generations.  The  dreams  of  early  youth  are 
strange.  Something  of  this  kind  took  supreme  possession  of  my  mind  in 
the  visions  of  my  early  life,  and  the  separation  of  Sicily,  as  the  first  spot 
where  a  free  constitution  could  take  root,  came  before  me  in  those  dreams. 
When  once  the  Congress  is  over,  we  shall  again  be  able  to  read  the  future. 
Up  to  this  time  many  things  are  still  left  undecided.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  Italy  will  yet  fetch  her  works  of  art  back  from  Paris,  and  that  France 
will  one  day  be  dismembered 

CLXXXVI. 

BiRLiir,  lUhJantuny,  1819. 
Hy  pamphlet*  comes  out  to-day,  and  I  am  sending  a  packet  of  copies 
off  to  you.  No^  that  this  little  work  is  finished  I  hope  ft  vrill  please  you. 
I  must  observe  that  it  was  composed  as  for  an  oration  before  an  assembly, 
and  flowed  straight  from  my  heart,  and  hence  it  must  be  read  like  a  speech. 
Any  one  who  should  read  it  to  himself^  or  aloud,  without  modulating  his 
voice,  in  a  uniform  tone,  like  a  treatise  that  is  merely  concemed  with  ideas, 
would  probably  be  as  much  puzzled  with  it,  as  the  ordinary  reader  is  with 

*  "  Preassen's  RechI  gegen  den  sacfasisohtfi  Hof."    The  Right  of  Prassia 
tgainst  the  Court  of  Saxony. 
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Greek  orations  (I  do  not  mean  to  inBtitute  a  comparison  here),  particularly 
those  in  Thucydides,  before  he  has  learnt  to  read  with  the  ear.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  well  aware,  that  I  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
great  masters  of  oratory  in  writing;  but  I  also  know,  what  most  of  our 
authors  do  not  in  the  least  know  and  consider,  that  the  old  prose  writers 
wrote  as  if  they  were  speaking  to  an  audience ;  while  among  us,  prose  is 
invariably  written  for  the  eye  alone,  at  least  only  for  the  ear  in  case  of  an 
easy  narrative.  This  is  why  my  style  is  found  so  strange  and  unusual,  and 
hence  punctuation  is  so  difficult  to  me,  for  I  ought  to  have  many  more  signs 
in  order  to  indicate  my  exact  intention.  In  fact,  with  all  that  the  writer 
composes  as  if  he  were  speaking,  the  character  of  the  movement,  and  the 
time,  ought  to  be  marked,  as  in  music,  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Among 
the  many  good  hopes  which  I  cherish  for  the  future,  one  is,  that  we  may 
some  day  attain  a  good  prose,  in  which  that  which  I  at  least  feel,  may  be 
perfectly  expressed.  If  I  had  found  some  guidance,  and  had  not  wearied 
myself  with  some  things  while  neglecting  others,  I  might  have  reached  it 
myself.  As  it  is,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  break  off  to  take  a  copy 
of  my  tract  to  old  Blucher. 

Not  to  leave  your  historical  questions  quite  unanswered  a  seccmd 

time,  I  reply  to  yotir  first,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  England  stood  in  the 
same  lelation  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Netherlands — ^where 
agriculture  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  after  the  decline  of  their  textile  pro- 
ductions in  the  fifteenth  century — ^which  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  now 
occupy  towacd  England.  It  fed  their  great  cities  with  its  com  :  and  then, 
too,  the  export  of  raw  wool  was  an  extremely  profitable  trade.  The  conn- 
try  also  possessed  ships  and  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  the  nation  was 
very  frugal,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  persons  connected  with  the  court, 
clothed  themselves  in  home-made  stufis ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  much  gold  was  coined  there  at  such  an  early  period. 

I  do  not  feel  myvelf  quite  clear  about  the  position  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
I  know  the  offices  he  filled,  but  that  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  hie 
power.     He  is  no  favodte  of  mine. 

I  shall  soon  set  about  the  continuation  of  my  great  work,  and  have  made 
all  sorts  of  discoveries.     Farewell. 

CLXXXVII. 

BlRLiN,  18^  FAruaryt  1815. 

I  am  very  gloomy,  and  yon  will  easily  enter  into  my  feelings.  Eveir 
since  Monday,  it  has  been  kno^n  that  the  Congress  at  Vienna  had  come 
to  an  agreement  respecting  the  partition  of  territory,  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  their  decisions  were  published  here,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Prussia.  My  feeling  is  one  of  mfaigled  sorrow  and  indignation  at  our 
enemies.  I  strongly  fear  that  we  shall  give  up  East  Friesland,  and  other 
territory  besides,  te  Hanover ;  so  that  that  state,  which  has  not  made 
the  slightest  effort  agafeui  France,  will  be  enlarged  by  one-half.  We  are 
robbed  of  old  aabj^ts,  and  shall  be  left  in  a  worse  position  than  we  vrere 
in  1805. 

To  England  herself,  this  extension  of  Hanover,  and  her  permanent  im- 
plieatkm  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  through  Belgium,  is  most  disad- 
vantageooe.  I  waver  between  the  impulse  to  give  vent  to  ray  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  the  voice  vrithin  that  tells  me  to  cease  dwelling  upon  painfiil 
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■ubjecti,  and  to  return  with  all  my  thoughts  to  my  studies ;  especially  m 
my  health  is  suffering  from  the  constant  renewal  of  mortification,  while  I 
can  not  really  accomplish  any  thing,  in  the  sphere  of  actions  and  decisions, 
by  speaking  or  writing.  France  has  managed  every  thbg  very  cleverly 
for  herself.  How  soon  will  she  succeed  in  regaining  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine  ?  If  we  had  defied  her,  the  cowards  virould  soon  Ivave  ^ven  way, 
and  even  if  it  had  come  to  a  war,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death,  but  we  should  have  conquered  in  the  end 

CLXXXVIIl. 

Bkrliit,  March,  1815. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  although  the  number  of  my  acquaintance 

has  much  increased,  there  is  far  less  of  youthful  life,  activi^,  and  variety 
in  our  social  intercourse,  than  there  was  five  years  ago.  We  live  in  a  much 
more  retired  way,  on  account  of  the  rise  of  prices,  and  the  disbursements 
which  we  regard  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  see  much  less  company  at  home  j 
and  then,  too,  every  body  is  grown  older.  This  winter  has  every  where 
destroyed  cheerfulness,  just  as  the  war  had  already  suspended  pteple^s  in* 
terest  in  their  own  business.  When  times  were  at  the  worst,  men  turned 
once  for  all  from  the  fruitless  contemplation  of  the  public  misery,  and 
thought  of  themselves  and  their  own  affairs ;  during  the  struggle,  these 
were  forgotten,  and  their  whole  souls  were  occupied  with  the  public  fat^— 
and  vnth  hope.  The  general  excitement  now  existing  must  be  calmed 
down,  before  people  can  be  quite  themselves  again. 

Hilly  will  have  told  you  of  her  resolution  to  try  magnetism.  She  is 
better  since  its  use,  and  free  from  cough  in  the  evenings,  when  she  used  to 
be  particularly  troubled  with  it ;  she  sleeps  better,  &c.  God  grant  that 
this  may  be  a  real  progress :  it  had  need  be  so,  for  she  is  terribly  reduced. 
She  has  not  had  the  least  touch  of  magnetic  sleep  as  yet 

The  return  of  Napoleon  has  drawn  forth  the  most  'vehement  expressions 
of  delight  from  many  here ;  this  may  surprise  you,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  it  on  reflection.  The  King  of  Saxony  and  If  aria  Louisa  knew 
of  his  departure  from  £lba,  two  days  earlier  than  tKe  allid  sovereigns. 

CLXXXIX. 

BERUrr,  Ut  April. 

Yoii  want  above  all  things  full  particulars  of  Milly^s  state.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  you,  in  Milly's  name  as  well  as  ray  own,  to  lay  a^ide  aU  your 
iisars  as  to  the  irritating  efiiBct  of  magnctiem ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is,  in 
fact,  in  a  nuioh  less  irritable  state  now,  than  before  she  began  to  try  if. 
Besides  you  must  not  confound  the  effects  of  Puisegur's  magnetism  with  the 
wand,  with  those  of  a  soothing  manipulation.  She  ahnost  always  feels 
decidedly  better  than  usual  after  the  manipulation,  and,  imperfectly  as  1 
ean  practice  it,  she  feels  quite  soothed  after  I  have  magnetized  her,  as  well 
as  I  can,  before  going  to  bed,  inclined  to  sleep,  end  aa  soon  as  she  liet 
down  she  falls  into  a  quiet,  unbroken  slumber ;  whereas  bf foro  ehe  often 
laid  awake  till  morning.* 

If  we  had  believed  that  Bonaparte  would  be  received  so  completely 
without  opposition,  most  undoubtedly,  no  one  here  would  have  rejoined  at 

*  Here  folk»ws  a  finrther  description  of  ber  symptoms  in  detail,  wUch  were 
■soh  as  siast  be  any  thing  bat  oooeoling  to  aa  ooipr^iidiced  peieoo. 
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Jtfs  landing.  Whmt  the  rigfat«iiiided  Mnong  iu  hoped  fori  was,  that  w« 
■honld  teise  tliis  opportonitx  to  saye  East  Friesland,  the  loss  of  which  I, 
even  more  than  most  others,  feel  to  he  a  tenihle  grieyance.  But  eyen  this 
seems  to  haye  been  left  undone,  and  therefore  his  retom  is  an  unmitigated 
calamity,  and  no  one  can  see  what  the  end  will  be.  I  look  forward  to  this 
new  war  with  a  heavy  heart.  Howeyer,  we  must  keep  up  our  spirits  as 
well  as  we  can.  Our  youth  and  our  rursi  population  go  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  great  alae^ty.  Some  of  the  principal  towns,  where  people  have  specu^ 
lated  largely  in  paper-money,  are  in  a  dreadfully  depressed  state.  In  a 
few  weeks,  hostilities  will  be  in  full  operation ;  in  all  probability  a  second 
advance  on  Paris  will  be  attempted  *,  I  doubt  whether  the  attempt  will  not 
be  made  rashly  and  prematurely;  meanwhile,  whatever  betide,  to  loss 
heart  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  we  could  do.  It  is,  indeed,  lament- 
able  that  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  youth  should  be  cut  ofi^  and  the  rest 
most  likely  be  left  to  a  great  extent  uneducated ;  it  seems  inevitable  that 
a  great  decline  of  science  should  take  place  in  consequence ;  and  moreover, 
it  is  not  favorable  to  the  hope  of  civil  freedom,  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  converted  into  practiced  warriors.  But  we  must  take  every  period 
as  it  is,  and  seek  to  make  of  it  what  its  peculiar  characteristics  allow. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  lately  given  me  a  keepsake ;  it  is  a  cut  glass, 
which  belonged  to  Frederick  William  I.,  whom  I  have  held  up  to  his  respect, 
but  whose  harshness  revolts  him. 

Our  young  friend  Chr.  Stolberg  will,  of  course,,  return  to  his  regiment. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  good  youth. 

CXC. 

BlRLiH,  Si  Jlfa^,  1815. 

So  far  MiUy  had  written  last  Saturday.  Since  then,  Frederica's  letter, 
with  its  sad  news,  has  reached  us.  How  unexpected  it  was,  you  can 
hardly  imagine ;  for  I  scarcely  doubted  that  the  quiet  life  of  my  dear  old 
father  might  be  prolonged  for  years  to  come,  so  that  we  might  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  again  next  year,  if  Milly's  health  permitted  the  journey.  I 
can  not  help  reproaching  myself  for  this  want  of  all  foreboding  of  his  death  j 
for  I  think  that  if  I  had  thought  of  him  as  often  as  I  ought,  some  presenti- 
ment of  his  approaching  release  must  have  visited  me  ]  and  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death  I  do  not  remember  to  have  once  thought  of  him.  Oh  that 
I  had  been  with  him  in  these  Jast  days !  What  would  I  give  that  it  had 
been  possible  I  If  he  had  been  less  unexacting  in  all  the  relationships  of 
life,  less  thoroughly  unselfish,  less  easily  satisfied,  he  would  often  have  felt 
hurt  that,  partly  owing  to  my  faults  and  impatience,  partly  to  his  misun- 
derstanding me  in  early  life,  I  gave  him  so  few  active  proofs  of  love  and 
tenderness.  That  this  was  not  a  source  of  pain  to  him,  that  his  son  was 
a  joy  to  him  notwithstanding,  does  not  excuse  me.  When  the  time  is  gone 
by,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  acts  of  neglect,  they  begin  to  press 
heavily  on  the  heart.  And  I  owed  it  to  my  noble-minded  father,  to  return 
and  to  reward  his  honest  love,  though  in  many  cases  it  mistook  the  way 
to  its  end.  If  omissions  of  this  kind  can  in  any  way  be  atoned  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  it  shall  at  least  be  my  endeavor  to  atone  for  them 
there. 

My  sister  has  not  yet  written,  and  Frederica  gives  us  so'  few  particulars^ 
that  we  hardly  know  any  thing  about  his  last  dayn      From  his  bodily 
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•tet«  I  Uu — nnd  ilionld  be  ■□  ^lA  to  think  oth«rw]w — thai  hii  dehtt 
miut  bsTB  been  •ttended  with  {(reat  pain.  Hii  wul  wat  no  doubt  at  pe*c«, 
and  departed  without  nluctance  or  fear- 
It  u  a  great  oomlbrt  to  me  that  we  are  maeh  alune,  uid  haTO  few  intwv 
tnptianM  at  present.  To  me,  nijr  fatber'a  death  ia  like  eutting  off  »  part  of 
my  exiitence,  iittia  ai  it  oan  influence  the  fact*  of  my  life  at  mj'  aga,  and 
ao  separated  aa  we  were  from  each  other. 

Oh  that  Milly'i  health  were  more  enoooragingl  I  would  >o  gladly  h^ 
■ny  thing  to  cheer  you  about  her,  but  I  dare  not  tell  yon  what  it  not  traa. 
1  con  Kof  percdve  that  ahe  ia  improving.  She  vaiiei  Tery  much,  and  there 
are  daya  when  ahe  feels  easy  and  well.  We  make  no  further  progrsu  with 
magnetiim.  I  wiih  so  earnestly  that  ahe  would  take  Helm'i  madieinst, 
but  ahe  will  not  hear  of  it.  That  all  her  present  illness  ia  the  result  of 
that  unhappy  eipedition  up  the  Wertha  Bills,  becomes  clearer  and  elsatw 
to  ms.  Uay  God  help  ui.  1  tnut  it  ¥rill  be  praaticable  for  yon  to  eom* 
to  us. 

How  can  I  conelude  this  letter  without  thanking  yon  once  more,  and 
praying  for  a  bleaaing  on  you,  for  all  the  love  that  yon  have  shown  to  my 
father;  lor  all  the  comfort  and  pleasure  your  society  afforded  him  after  hk 
Ctll,  and  tor  the  lore  and  tenderness  that  he  received  from  you  daring  our 
visit.  It  would  make  you  itill  dearer  to  me,  if  any  thing  conld  do  so. 
Hay  Heaven  reward  Gloyer,  too,  for  aU  that  he  has  done  for  one  thrt 
was  a  stranger  to  him  I . 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

NIBBUHE'S  BBSIDBNGE  IN   BEBLIN  UP  TO  JULY,  1616. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Madame  Niebuhr's  state  of  health  al 
tered  (or  the  worse,  with  a  rapidity  which  revealed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  danger.  Madame  Hensler,  on  hearing  of  it,  hastened  to 
BerHn,  and  shared  in  Niebuhr's  cares  and  fatigues.  Her  sister  liii> 
gered  till  the  21st  of  June,  when  she  died  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. He  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  her  approaching  death,  much 
as  he  longed  to  receive  her  parting  wishes,  because  the  physician 
forbade  all  excitement.  Once  only,  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
as  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms,  he  asked  her  if  there  was  no 
pleasure  that  he  could  give  her — ^nothing  that  he  could  do  for  her 
sake ;  she  replied,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love,  '*  You  shall 
finish  your  History  whether  I  live  or  die.''  This  request  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  regarded  its  fulfillment  as  a 
sacred  duty,  though  years  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  work. 

Madame  Niebuhr's  death  was  an  imspeakable  bereavement  to 
her  husband.  Their  early  marriage— tho  perfect  harmony  of  their 
sentiments  and  tastes — ^the  perUa  and  anxieties  they  had  shared 
during  the  war — ihe  passionate  interest  with  which  they  both  re- 
gard^ political  events— even  their  childlessness,  had  bound  them 
so  closely  together,  that  they  had  scarcely  a  thought  or  a  vnsh 
apart  from  each  other.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  character  of  her 
mind,  that  she  was  fully  capable  of  appreciating  her  husband's 
intellect,  and  of  entering  into  all  the  topics  which  interested  him. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  her  on  the  subjects  of 
his  researches,  and  consulting  her  even  on  his  pcditical  relations. 
Such  a  union  can  exist  only  once  in  a  life-time,  because  a  common 
history  furnishes  a  deep  ground  of  S3rmpathy,  such  as  nothing  else 
can  replace.  Thus  Niebuhr  felt,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  the  inadequacy  of  any  other  companionship  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  he  had  lost,  tenderly  as  he  was  attached  to 
his  second  wife.  The  depth  of  his  affliction  was  proportioned  to 
the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed ;  still  he  recognized  the  duty  of 
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■triTing  to  endure  Us  pain  with  fbrtituile,  and  devoting  hit  life 
and  powers  to  the  service  of  others, 

A  few  weeks  aAer  his  wife's  death,  the  government  proposed  to 
send  him  as  embassador  to  Rome,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  Con- 
cordat with  the  Pope,  Under  other  ciicumstancea,  this  proposal 
would  have  given  him  the  greatest  gratification,  as  aflording  him 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting 
the  scenes  of  his  Hietoty  ;  but  now  he  shrank  from  the  utter  isola- 
tion from  his  friends  which  it  wonld  involve.  He  however  ac- 
cepted it,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  According  to  the  plan  first  pro- 
poted,  he  was  lo  leave  Berhn  the  same  autumn,  but  his  departure 
was  unavoidably  postponed  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  preliminaries 
which  had  to  be  arranged  before  he  could  take  his  instructions 
with  him,  and  then,  beoanse  Hardenbeig  wished  to  make  him  a 
member  of  a  Commission  to  draw  up  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission  wu,  however,  alterwaid  given  up, 
or  at  least  indefinitely  postponed, 

Madame  Henslei  had  remained  with  Kiebubr  for  some  time 
afler  his  wife's  death.  He  accompanied  her  (m  hei  return,  in  or- 
der to  take  leave  of  his  friends  before  their  long  separation.  He 
strongly  wished  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  Rome-  Hueh 
as  Madame  Henalet  loved  him,  she  at  first  felt  reluctant  to  part 
with  her  home  and  Sriends,  but  at  length  acceded,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him,  in  the  spring,  with  her  adopted  daughter,  Uap- 
garet  Hensler,  a  niece  of  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  If  iebubr  passed  his  solitary  wini«r  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme depresuon,  and  his  health  sufiered  m  much,  that  he  some 
times  suspected  he  had  caught  his  wife's  disorder.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  accomplished  an  extraordinary  amonnt  of  work.  He,  in- 
deed, found  it  impoMible  to  retimi  to  his  Roman  History ;  it  re- 
vived too  many  painfol  recolleMBV ;  and  while  be  eould  fbioe 
himself  to  industry,  he  could  iMl£^^mand  the  jnodncti^  energy, 
whkh  seldom  exists  in  the  abeence  of  happiness  ftnd  vigor.  But 
he  studied  the  canon  law,  as  a  preparation  for  his  minion — pre- 
pared, in  oonjunction  with  Heindorf  and  Bnttmann,  an  edition  of 
the  Fnmto,  discovered  by  the  Abb6  Mai — oontinued  bis  Ittaoaa  to 
the  Crown  Prince — ^wrote  a  pre&ce  to  M,  Von  Vincke's  Essay  on 
the  Internal  Administration  of  Groat  Britain — on  Essay  on  Fron- 
to,  containing  a  description  of  U&rcus  Antoninus  and  hu  age,  and 
Mothn  on'  the  Geography  of  Herodotiu — dimr  np  a  tnemarial  on 
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the  Ereedom  of  the  pieBs,  at  the  requen  of  Hardenberg — and  'wiota 
an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  on  8ecret  AMoclations,  by  Profewoi 
Schinalz,  the  Sector  of  the  Univemty,  Thi*  pamphlet  was  on- 
titled  "Correction  of  a  Passage  in  Ventiuini's  Chronicle  for  the 
year  1808."  It  was,  however,  in  fact,  an  attack  on  the  Tugend- 
bund,  in  which,  moreover,  Schmalz  attributed  unworthy  motivM 
to  the  sacrifices  that  Prussia  had  made  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  tried  to  prove  that  secret  societies,  of  a  treason- 
able character,  were  still  in  eKistence  and  activity,  ^hleier- 
macher,  Friedrich  Forater,  Koppe,  and  Knig,  as  well  as  Niebuhr, 
entered  the  lists  against  him,  and  the  controversy  was  waged  with 
great  vehemence,  till  a  royal  edict  appeared  in  1816,  forbidding 
the  further  discusuon  of  the  subject  under  heavy  penalties.  Be- 
sides these  various  occupations,  we  find  Niebuhr  also  endeavoring 
to  restore  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  invigorate  his  health  by  riding 
lessons,  walks,  and  visits  to  his  friends,  but  with  little  success. 

After  llie  arrival  of  Madajne  Henslei  and  her  niece  in  April, 
1816,  his  health  improved,  and  his  grief  assuined  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  quiet  melancholy.  About  this  time  he  wrote  the  life  of 
his  father — a  model  of  biography,  lively,  truthful,  and  affectionate. 
His  departure  for  Rome,  which  had  been  fixed  for  April,  was  agam 
postponed  till  July,  because  his  instructions  were  not  ready.  Mean* 
while,  the  presence  of  Hadame  Hensler  and  her  niece  gradually 
cheered  him ',  the  former  was  as  closely  acquainted  with  his  in- 
ward and  outward  life  as  his  Amelia  had  been ;  Margaret  Hens- 
ler soothed  him  with  her  gentle  attentions,  and  gave  him  peculiar 
pleasure  with  her  sweet  singing,  Afler  some  time  he  engaged 
himself  to  her,  and  married  her  before  he  lefl  Berlin, 

Niebuhr's  young  wife  was  well  aware  that  his  heart  still  clung 
too  strongly  to  the  past,  for  him  to  be  susceptible  of  positive  hap- 
piness ;  she  sympathized  with  his  feelings,  and  trusted  that  time 
would  restore  him  to  a  brighter  frame  of  mind.  She  was  of  a  no- 
ble, aflectionate  diapoaition.  She  could  not,  indeed,  though  a  ool- 
tjvated  munan,  enter  into  her  husband's  deeper  researches  and 
political  ideas,  as  fully  ai  his  first  wife  had  done,  but  she  had 
strong  practical  sense,  and  was  devoted  to  him.  Unfortunately  for 
both,  her  constitution  wu  almost  aa  delicate  aa  that  of  Amelia. 

Niebuhr  and  his  wile  wished  that  Uadame  Hensler  should  still 
accompany  them,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  newly- 
married  pair  alone  ;  and  felt  besides,  that  it  was  a  somewhat  hoz- 
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aidoiu  experiment  to  traiuiplBJit  herself  in  middl»-liie  into  a  foreign 
country  and  an  untried  position,  when  no  longer  called  to  do  so  by 
the  duties  of  friendBhip.  She,  therefore,  firmly  withstcxid  thdr 
piesang  entreaties  to  accompany  them,  and  returned  to  Kiel. 

E^TocUfTom  Niebuhr'i  Letters  from  Augtat,  181fi,  to  July. 
1816. 

CXCI. 
TO  MADAME  BBNSLEa. 

BiBLIN,  Slk  Aitg%U,  ISIS." 

Thii  dais  waold  b«  d  suffioient  token  that  I  hftvs  nached  the  end  of  mj 
joiimey,  to  /ou,  aod  to  our  biolhen  tod  auten,  wlio  will  niott  likelf  be  »t 
your  house,  when  thil  tetchei  you,  eipecting  to  heu  eome  tidluga  of  tha 
poor  bieni  who  hu  left  them.  Indeed,  I  cui  not  write  much  more  tor 
WeuineiM,  from  which,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  sdded  to  the  da- 
preeaion  produced  by  my  louelioeaB,  I  am  luffering  much  more  now,  than 
on  the  more  fatiguing  Juumey  to  Lubec  with  you. 

I  arrived  here  to-day  at  noon,  and  found  no  letters.  I  feel  eztremely 
ezhauated.  This  ia  only  temporary,  but  ihall  I  never  oeaaa  to  (col  the 
void,  the  desolation  in  my  home,  which  now  ciuahea  and  deadens  my 
heart?  1  doubt  if  these  feelings  will  yield  evm  to  the  moat  atraiuooi 
occupation.  Time  will  ahow.  I  had  the  aama  aort  of  feelings  once  befwfl, 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  1  returned  to  Copenhagen  after  my  engagement 
with  Milly,  and  after  I  had  spent  so  long  a  time  with  you;  I  conquered 
them  then,  but  it  waa  a  terrible  atm^le.  Eowem,  I  mnat  do  aa  well  at 
1  can.  On  the  journey,  my  eyes  often  filled  with  tean,  bat  the  constant 
onward  motion  did  me  good,  though  it  was  through  a  very  tame  country. 
Now,  I  ait  before  the  objects  which  ought  to  cheer  the  mind  by  giving  it 
full  Dceapation,  aa  a  sick  man,  who  loathes  food,  sita  before  a  table  which 
haa  been  oarefally  spread  with  sJi  that  would  pleaas  his  palate,  were  he 
in  health. 

God  reward  you  for  your  presence  when  Hiily  died,  and  for  staying  with 
me  afterward  !  If  you  could  have  remained  here  longer,  if  yon  were  hero 
now,  I  should  feel  differently ;  but  it  could  not  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  best 
•a  it  is.  Yon  have  again  left  ma  a  treaaore  in  yonr  remembrance.  Oh, 
that  I  were  not  ao  thirsting  for  oonvorsation,  or,  rather,  for  aympatby  ;  that 
I  csn  not  get  uaed  to  having  no  creature  widi  whom  I  can  talk  of  the  past ! 
Only  to  have  a  child,  like  little  Sophy,  with  me  that  I  loved,  wotdrl  Ihi 
worth  more  to  me  now  than  the  most  intellectual  aociety.  But  it  is  npeit. 
leai  to  paint  to  you  the  feeling  of  loneliness  with  which  1  ait  within  these 
dreary  walla.  It  waa  by  the  same  road  that  I  came  to  FmasiB  with  Milly ; 
fin  ikie  moat  part,  the  same  by  which  we  returned  laat  autumn;  I  entered 
the  city  by  the  same  gate,  drove  along  the  same  streets.  1  was  so  unused 
to  live  alone  that  it  made  me  quite  dependent,  Hy  inward  conscioasneiis 
refuses  to  believe  that  I  am  alone,  even  more  now,  than  when  you  wnr'' 
still  here,  and  I  could  have  the  coaaolation  of  apaaking  of  my  aorrow  with 
fon.  Whan  I  awake  from  sleep,  Ibr  the  first  moment  I  Mn  not  believe  in 
*  WrJItBn  SB  hia  ratara  fivn  Lnber. 
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laj  nolitude.  Ton  know  how,  when  tha  newii  of  liotoij  flnt  cmmo,*  tad 
oYtry  time  fresh  tidings  of  (jlvsnco  were  brought  u>,  I  slwiys  uxd  to  turn 
FOitndi  V  if  I  could  Btill  go  to  her  bedaide  and  tell  her  aboat  it.  I  feei  m 
If  Milly  01  you  mm4l  be  neiu  uid  within  teach,  u  jroa  slwayi  hftve  been  in 
put  time*,  for  me  to  tell  you  all  that  ii  in  my  thought!. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  cherisb  uid  feed  theiw  feelings  to  lender 
them  iMting  j  but  to  try  to  repreu  them  would  aesm  to  me  a  tin,  and  a 
leaunciatioD  of  the  only  means  of  communication  by  which  I  can  leacb 
Hilly,  and  afford  her  the  one  blessing  which  was  indiipensabls  to  her  in 
life.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  combine  the  ennotion  whiob  ariiea  tram 
thia,  with  the  flmuiaat,  without  which  I  ihonld  be  more  liable  than  am 
to  link  nndet  my  grief. 

Athooaand,  tiiaaaand  thanki  to  you  for  all  your  boundleu  and  luupeak- 
able  lore  and  fuChfulneu,  and  you  must  aay  the  aame  to  our  brotben  and 
■ialera,  foi  the  lore  which  they  have  ahown  me  both  face  to  face  and  in 
their  letters.  J  leel  luie  you  will  write  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  that  yoa 
will  QOt  wait  to  receive  thin.  How  could  such  formality  be  possible  b«- 
twaen  lu  ?  I  quite  reckon  upon  receiring  a  letter  from  you  on  f  liday — 
the  Bat  to  me  alone  for  sixteen  years  ]  and  I  shall  count  the  dayi  till  it 
cornea.  Beg  Behreus,  and  Lene,  and  Freddy  to  write  very  often  to  me 
also.  Hy  slater  will  do  it  without  remindiag.  They  all  know  how  dear 
they  and  their  letten  are  to  me.  I  want  to  know  how  traveling  agree* 
wiUi  Cartheiuer,  and  what  be  is  going  to  do. 

Hy  journey  was  not  attended  with  any  peraonal  inconveniences.  With 
several  of  the  postillions  I  chatted  very  sociably )  in  this  way  one  learnt 
a  great  deal ;  and  even  among  this  class,  friendliness  goes  further  than 
large  fees  vritbout  it ;  at  least  with  many.  The  one  from  Eatieburg  wM 
quite  sorry  that  he  could  not  drive  me  further ;  he,  and  one  of  those  in 
Mecklenburg,  had  been  robbed  of  theii  baid-eamed  savings  by  the  French- 
He  gale  the  Danes  a  good  character ;  there  were  bad  men,  indeed,  every 
where,  but  at  Eatzeburg  they  had  mostly  sided  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
protected  them  agunst  the  French ;  they  were  not  to  be  complained  of. 
Uow  is  that  beautiful  coimtry  disfigured  1  Almoat  all  the  wood  in  th« 
valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  ha*  been  cat  down  durbg  the  war. 
I  have  heard  much,  which  I  can  well  believe,  of  the  bitter  pover^  left  b»- 
hind,  after  those  calamitous  times  hare  passed  away ;  of  the  heavy  con- 
tributions levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Uecklonburgi  of  the  gradual  drying 
lip  of  all  Kourcea  of  trade.  With  us,  too,  things  are  bad  enough,  but  the  peo- 
ple bear  their  burdens  cheerfully ;  in  tha  Uarches  every  one  is  in  good  spirits^ 
and  things  look  encouraging,  at  least  for  the  agricultural  population. 

I  will  now  go  out  and  make  one  or  two  calls. 

Farewell  I  Of  course  I  shall  write  agsjn  soon,  and  will  always  write 
when  I  want  to  lighten  my  heart.  With  a  little  use,  I  could  sit  at  the 
table  befora  the  aofa,  and  silently  converse  with  Hilly  and  you  -,  but  that 
would  be  a  short  road  to  insanity. 

CXCII. 

BEHtiK.  nth  Auffutt,  IBIS. 

The  quiet  melancholy  which  you  desire  for  me,  I  seldom  enjoy.      I  am, 

indeed,  sufficiently  alime,  bat  ray  mind  is  in  sad  confusion.     Every  thin| 

'Thaentranca  of  the  AUia*  into  Ftiii, 
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uonnd  me  jui  upon  mjr  feelini^  like  &  Mse  note.  Tbe  morning  mre 
my  leut  deiolate  timea,  becftuse  I  riae  late,  anil  ^  to  sleep  !&(«,  genersllj 
Tith  some  fever,  bo  that  I  awake  weary  and  stupefied.  I  am  the  fieaheet 
■bout  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  ilterKtkme  which  the  seivatiti  have 
raaile  in  the  arrangement)  ot  the  fomitnre  dunng  my  absence,  are  the  fol- 
lowing  Hy  only  widh  would  be,  never  to  leave  this  dwelling,  for  here 

I  alwaya  feel  aa  if  Hilly  wece  still  allTe  and  with  me,  and  often  aa  if  I  aaw 
and  heard  her  busy  about  her  household  duties,  or  other  things.  At  lint, 
I  only  saw  her  as  she  was  during  her  illneaa,  sitting,  or  lying  down,  hut 
DOW,  aa  ahe  used  to  be  in  (ormec  times.  You  are  just  as  present  to  me. 
When  I  go  out,  Bometbing  impels  me  home  again,  and  makes  ms  feel  as  1 
used  to  do,  when  Milly  was  uneaey  if  1  did  not  come  borne  again  as  soon 
u  pnasible. 

JCatuing. — Schmedding  has  just  left  me.  I  hare  bad  some  houn  oT 
oensoling  conTeraKtion  with  him.  The  Keimem  are  at  Magdeburg,  and  kt 
the  GbschenB  the  swarm  of  dear  little  children  unavoidably  dlsturbi  coD- 
Tetsaticn;  else  neither  of  these  families  is  among  the  number  of  those  who 
shun  all  allusion  to  the  only  aubjeot  which  it  relieves  me  to  speak  of.  Ton 
must  not  fancy  that  1  should  not  enjoy  conversation  on  scienlUIc  subjects 
even  now,  but  thia  ia  not  atarled,  and  what  is  laid  is  not  congenial  to  ma. 
With  Schmedding  I  talked  a  good  deal  abont  my  futore  vocation,  and  not 
a  little  of  Hilly  and  yon.  Tou  have  left  a  strong  impreaaion  on  bltri,  too, 
and  he  sees  (hat  your  accompanying  me  would  be  the  only  blessing  I  could 
still  enjoy.  He  bimseU  was  very  much  wSectod,  and  I  was  able  to  givs 
way  to  mj  feelings  wilh  him. 

The  constant  rain,  together  with  my  great  lasaitude,  and  the  distance, 
have  prevented  my  visiting  the  cemetery  as  yet,  to  see  how  fw  the  work- 
men have  got  on.  For  God's  sake  do  not  take  it  for  negligence !  On  Sun- 
day morning,  1  shall  go  to  tbe  mason,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  find  at  any 
otber  time,  and  on  Monday,  to  the  foundry.  I  can  not  yet  say,  therefore, 
when  I  can  lay  the  beloved  corpse  m  its  cool  bed.  I  shoiild  like  to  do  it  on 
my  birthday,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  manage  it. 

Tou  long  to  aee  Milly,  if  only  for  a  moment  1  The  promises  that  you 
would  fain  give  her,  she  has  already  received  by  worda  and  deeds  from  you, 
and  taken  with  her  into  eternity,  I  dare  not  cherish  the  wiah  that  you 
express;  fori  feal  aa  if  it  might  vary  possibly  be  granted  to  me,  and  would 
oast  me  my  reaaon. 

1  can  occupy  myaelf,  thank  heaven  1  a 


Rauch  will  in  no  case  go  direct  to  Rome,  t  afaall,  therefore,  atill  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  write  to  Lund,  and  offer  him  to  travel  wilh  me  free 
jf  expense.  If  I  do  not  go  yet,  ha  can  stay  with  me  u  a  visitor  till  we 
■at  off. 

cxciir. 

BlRLI:«,  BIA  Septembtr.  IBIS. 

I  often  buay  myself  with  plana  for  profiting,  to  the  utmost  eitent,  by  the 

idvantages  Rome  presents  :  I  should  oertainly  need  some  aaalstants  in 

>rd«  to  do  so.      Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  people  say,  that  In  the  olsarer  and 

lurighttt  atmosphere  Umto,  one  cm  wmk  Inooinpanblr  haniM  tiwn  h«r« ; 
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It  lud  noed  be  Mf  if  I  un  to  get  my  Histoiy  written,  in  uldition  to  per- 
forming the  duties  of  my  office,  uid  ■tudying  the  city  Mid  its  treuurea, 
1  roiut,  by  degrees,  seuah  through  &11  the  muiiiBciipti  of  the  Vaticui ;  bjr 
■o  doing  I  CMi  acucely  fiil  of  mildng  lome  diacoveriea.  1  thinli  I  haTs  > 
trace,  which  will  not  disappoint  my  hope  of  digging  up  »,  tieuore,  in  mi 
almost  unknown  Greek  poet.  I  shall  alio  look  for  palimpsest!  among  the 
parchment*  in  the  archives,  as  well  as  those  in  the  librsiy.  But  all  thir 
enluges  the  sjdiere  of  ray  teeeaichea  m  indefinitely,  that  my  goal  aeenM 
quite  to  ha*e  needed  out  of  sight. 

Heindorf  hsx  drawn  my.  attention  to  ttie  frsgmcnla  of  Heyne'k 

autobiography  contained  in  Haeren's ;  I  recommend  you  to  read  theni  alio. 
It  it  quite  another  question,  wheths  or  not  Heyne,  who  afteiwaid  tried  to 
gisiip  much  mora  than  he  could  retain,  and  aceepted,  aa  hi*  due,  the  ex- 
aggerated admiialian  and  falsa  tame  that  was  offered  to  him,  waa  a  di^ 
tinguished  philologist ;  and  this  praise  must  be  denied  him.  But  th*  pin- 
tnre  of  his  character,  of  hii  struggle*  under  difficulties,  and  of  hi*  mind, 
which  i*  given  by  the*e  biographical  fragment*,  a*  wall  as  the  poems  pr«> 
flied  to  the  work,  deserm  all  reapeot. 

CXCIV. 

BlMLiii,  \itk  SepUmhiT,  I8IS- 
For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  voj  nnwall ;  but  it  waa,  perhaps,  o^ 
thing  more  ttian  a  cold,  though  I  had  pain*  in  ray  cheat.  At  last  it  turn- 
ed to  influenia,  which  obliged  me  to  take  to  my  bed.  However,  1  han 
ranained  &ue  to  my  resolution,  not  to  yield  to  effeminacy  again,  and  fet> 
terdajr  I  want  out.  1  rejoice  in  this  heavenly  weather  and  lose  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  solitude  ;  you  like  a  beautiful  autumn  better  than  the  siunmer, 
and  Ullly  liked  it  too.  Ws  once  enjoyed  a  moet  eiquisitely  beautiful  an. 
tumn  in  Copenhagen ;  we  took  long  walks  in  all  direction*,  without  regard 
to  distance,  and  thi*  afforded  Uilly  the  full  eiijoyment  of  what  was  to  her 
the  highest  giatifioation.  That  was  in  the  limes  when  we  lived  a*  yet  in 
perfect  seclusion,  when  there  were  many,  many  days  on  which  we  had  not 
a  single  sailer,  and  whole  periods  passed  away  witliout  our,  or  even  taj 
making  a  viait  1  had  a  dim  feeling  that  it  waa  best  for  us  both  ;  ICiiljr 
waa  less  satisfied  ;  and  yet  the  storms  and  billows  of  the  world  have  been 
too  much  for  her  atrength.  Heindoif  a  stay  with  me  haa  cheered  me  in 
another  way.  It  is  tafreahing  to  feel  that  tjie  pleasure  of  seeing  one,  can 
give  animation  and  chserfulDesa  to  a  frieud  bom  whom  iHie  haa  long  been 
aeparated.  You  know  how  soothing  this  eonaciougneia  ii,  and  how  I  have, 
more  than  once,  renewed  my  youth  in  your  society.  Heindorf  haa  dona 
the  same  among  his  friends  hare,  of  whom  1  am  one  of  the  dearest  to  him, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  others  be  still  dearer  to  him  or  not.  .... 

Reserve,  the  silence  of  profound  meditaticoi,  complete  absorption  in  one'a 
own  thoughts,  are  easily  recognized  and  must  be  honored  ;  but  where  there 
is  great  talkativeness  in  general,  and  it  is  only  when  the  conversation  tum* 
upon  what  II  known  to  be  the  real  vocation  of  the  man,  that  it  ceases  ia 
flow  freely,  there  must  be  other  caasea  than  those  1  have  mentioned ;  the 
man'a  heart  ia  not  in  hi*  calling,  he  does  not  live  in  it.  Or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  he  has  not  worked  out  resnlta,  which  he  cberishe*,  and 
With  whloh.ha  bold*  sonTaDS.     Now  this  has  been  aocomplished  by  Etdit- 
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dorl^  to  K  vonderful  citcat,  with  regsrd  to  frunniaitjcij  rulea,  and  all  that 
beloDgB  to  the  nmrrower  apheie  o(  pbllolo^,  id  that  he  can  form  po>itiT« 
decixionii,  for  which  be  cui  always  instantly  asBign  his  leasona,  when 
otheiH  have  only  a  dim  feeling.  That  he  hafl  elaborated  hi*  philaloguzal 
■yitem,  by  unwearied  asaiduity,  in  epito  of  constant  ill-health  from  hia 
childhood  up ;  that  he  hae  nerer  allowed  himself  to  be  fltopped  in  hia  pro- 
greSB  by  sickiiesa  ;  that  he  thinks  notiun;  of  all  his  knowledge  and  acquire. 
mentii,  and  knows  no  greater  happioen  than  the  admiiation  and  love  of 
those  whom  be  rates  above  himielf ;  that  he  even  sets  little  value  upon  hii 
peculiu  department  of  philology  compared  to  othera;  that  friendship  and 
kindneas  are  hia  sale  enjoynUDta — all  this  make*  bim  one  of  the  most  lor- 
able  persona  among  the  liteisiy  men  of  mj  acquaintanee.  I  am  somewhmt 
proud  of  bis  dedicating-  the  most  peifset  of  his  writiugi  to  me,  and  imraidly 
rejoioe  that  the  one,  with  n^ich  be  has  oonneoted  my  name,  is  that  which, 
he  lays,  will  certainly  endure,  and  has  been  written  for  posterity. 

To  give  him  soma  pleaaore  during  his  stay  with  us,  I  invited  hi*  liieud* 
to  meet  him  at  a  dinner  in  the  Xhiergarten  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
aaked  Nicolovius  sod  Kauch,  {who  spoil  no  society)  a*  well.  It  was  the 
first  party  that  I  had  really  enjoyed  for  many  month*.  One  is  tempted 
indeed  to  reproach  oneself  afterward,  but  yet  jt  is  right  perhaps  to  change 
the  current  of  one'*  tiioughta.  In  fbrmei  time*  too,  I  have  reproached 
tnyaelf  far  it,  if  I  enjoyed  myself  in  a  party  which  Uilly  did  not  share,  and  I 
Inferred  staying  away  on  sucb  oocadoni,  because  Hilly  never  bad,  ot  would 
have,  any  pleasure  for  herself  alone,  aa  that  she  bad  much  fewer  enjoyment! 
than  I,  and  I  would  net  suffer  that.  In  general,  too,  ahs  praferred  my  rs- 
fnsing  invitations  without  her;  but  after  her  illne**  aammed  a  aeriona 
character,  she  altered  in  this  respect,  and  wished  me  to  go  into  societjr, 
for  the  sake  of  change  of  Bcene  and  amosement.  Bovrever,  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  been  unbearable  to  me. 

There  ^re  many  things  which  become  indispensable  to  ua,  when  we  ar* 
accustomed  to  them ;  and  if  you  are  conseiou*  of  being  able  to  fill  mors 
than  one  vocation,  you  can  not  repreu  the  impulse  to  unbrace  more  than 
one.  Indeed,  you  lee]  that  you  wrong  the  oaose,  as  well  as  yourself  if 
jnu  renounce  either  of  them.  This  is  my  feeling  now  with  regard  to  the 
highest  spheres  of  atatesmaiuhip.  Unhappily  we  always  learn  wisdom  too 
late,  and  I  shudder  when  I  look  at  the  yeara  that  lie  behind  me,  and  the 
age  I  have  already  reached.  But  this  terror  is  nothing  to  my  bitter  re. 
morae  Cor  faults  and  oversights  on  higher  matters— the  remembrance  of 
which  would  soon  overwhelm  me,  if  I  dwelt  npon  it,  and  yet,  not  to  driva 
it  from  me,  seema  the  only  possible  atonement  for  them.  If  there  be  Ba> 
other  and  a  real  atonement — for  what  destroys  &e  energies,  and  makes 
life  useless,  can  not  be  the  right  one~>-oh,  bow  thankflil  1  should  be  to  auj 

Tour  welcome  letter  hia  again  done  me  mooh  good. 
CXCV. 
XO  PEETHKe. 

BiEi.iir,  BtjUemitr,  ISK. 
I  thank  you  for  the  intsieit  yon  take  in  my  mission,  which  Is  at  lesct 
U^lj  probablt^  thoo^  not  absolotelr  sad  urenMubly  fixed.    Hy  bsMt 
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cu  Kuct\y  be  light  or  joyful,  when  1  un  liiddinf  firawell  to  my  country, 
moet  probmbly  for  the  whole  of  tbe  shoit  portion  yet  remuning  to  my  life; 

Btranger  in  my  o*n  land,  with  changed  feelings,  and  with  h«bitii  that  cut 
Dot  b«  altered  at  an  advanced  age.  £epecially  at  the  work  which  is  Ihe 
calling  of  ray  life,  the  Roman  Hietory;  however  the  revereo  may  neem  «»i. 
dent,  caa  not  by  any  meani)  be  to  well  composed  there  as  here.  Finally, 
1  miut  renounce  the  tasks  that  the  times  continually  set  before  n*,  and  ia 
the  perfarmaaoe  of  which,  I  have  a  moat  diatinct  inward  call  to  oo-operal«. 
Now,  if  the  ambaaiadot  to  Korae  were  but  the  mediator  of  wise  4h1  who!*- 
lonH  meaaurea — but  he  ii  only  the  inatnuaent  of  what  he  m  ordered  t» 
undertake ;  and  how  little  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  my  Tiewa  I  am 
already  petoeive.  For  the  true  welfare  of  the  Catholio  ehuroh  In  ooi  Stat«^ 
■uch  a  Bpokeaman  can  do  nothing  at  all — since  the  ecclesiaatical  authori- 
tiei  of  the  Papacy  are  obstinately  bent  upon  keeping  tbe  Church  urMhr 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  deep  inward  degeneracy  of  the  Catholia 
clergy  ia  not  Icai  prejudioial  to  it,  than  the  many  perverse  and  miachievoaa 
viewi  held  by  Protestant  statesmen. 

Hany  form  sn  idea  of  this  office,  which  ia  quite  at  variance  with  th* 
reality,  and  then  congratulate  me  on  a  mission,  which  would  indeed  bi 
glorious,  if  the  attributes  they  assume,  really  belonged  to  it. 

As  regard!  philology  alone,  unquestionably  ray  stay  there  can  not  b« 
DselesB.  But  1  should  have  accompliahed  much  more,  could  I  have  kept 
strictly  to  the  unconditional  furlough  granted  me  in  the  lint  instance. 
The  embassador  ia  nailed  down  to  Rome,  and  Rome  does  not  contain  th« 
twentieth  part  of  the  literary  and  historical  treasures  of  Italy  which  would 
reward  the  laboi  of  bringing  them  to  light;  these  are  acattered  over  th* 
whole  soontry.      But  it  is  ordained  that  every  thing  good  nuut  be  spoilt* 

CXCVI. 
TO  PROFESSOR  BHANDia. 

BiuiN,  aetk  SeplemUr,  181S. 
You  have  applied  to  me,  dear  friend,  oo  a  matter  in  which  yon  n«*d 

coonsel  and  aasistance,  and  you  apologize  for  it  with  a  bashfulnesi  which 
proves  that  in  this  amiable,  but  self-tormenting  wealcneaa,  you  are  the  saRM 
as  of  old,  just  as  you  are  in  all  other  points,  but  especially — and  of  this  at 
one  wilt  ever  doabt — in  your  sentimenta  toward  your  friends.  1  wiah  yon 
could  know,  (0  your  ihanu,  not  only  how  interesting  your  letter  ia  to  me, 
bat  bow  &I1  of  melancholy  pleasure,  for  it  recalls  vividly  to  my  mind  thai 
time  when  you  were  with  ns  in  Berlin,  aa  companion  to  my  aiater-ia-Iaw. 
The  recollection  of  that  time  is  indeed  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  me,  which 
you,  too,  oould  not  willingly  foi^t.  It  was  the  epoch  at  which  I  reached 
the  quiet  and  secure  haven  of  literary  leisure,  after  paaaing  Uu'ough  the 
storms  that  had  convulsed  society  ;  when  a  period  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness began  which  aroused  aQ  the  iumoet  powers  of  my  being,  and  rendered 
mo  capable  of  enterprises  which  1  had  long  despaired  of  undertaking.  Now, 
all  is  night  around  me ;  I  have  lost  all  which  then  made  me  rich,  and  taught 
me  the  true  value  of  my  riches ;  yet  there  are  moments  of  strength,  whan 
the  memory  of  the  past  is  a  source  not  of  torture,  but  of  conaolation.  I 
thank  yoa  too  moit  linonaly  Ua  tb*  MnOdanoe  yon  plao*  in  ma;  for  when 
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>  man  hu  totini)  th*t  all  his  conlMmce  in  othera  bu  b««n  abnied,  ind  that 
there  is  no  Brm  rock  on  which  hs  can  build,  and  yet  is  conscioiu  that  he  is 
himself  faithful  and  tnutworthy,  he  feels  deep  gratitude  towmid  those  who 
do  bim  justice  and  trust  hirn. 

It  is  very  ri^ht  uid  reasonable  that  you  should  wish  to  oame  to  Prussia. 
That  State  in  North  Germany,  which  gladly  raceiTes  amry  German  and  ro- 
puds  him,  when  he  has  oace  entered  her  service,  in  the  same  light  as  a 
native  Diti2eii,  is  the  troe  Qennany ;  and  it  ia  comparatiTely  of  little  coD- 
•equence  whether  it  may  eause  some  inconvenience  to  athei  neighboring 
State*,  which  persist  in  their  isolation,  in  the  face  of  Qod's  pmridence  and 
die  general  welfare,  or  even  whether  temporary  and  accidental  defects  may 
exist  in  its  administiation.  They  aie  but  the  males  in  the  face  of  the  b»> 
loved  one ;  I  would  not  exchange  our  nation  for  ancient  Borne  itself.  In 
Denmark  you,  as  a  German,  can  never  breathe  &eely,  can  never  feel  that 
joa  have  a  father-land.  Therefore  yon  aie  right,  and  in  the  path  of  duty, 
to  leave  it,  even  if  philology,  and  the  other  liberal  branch™  of  knowledge, 
were  in  a  better  condition  there  than  is  actually  the  case.  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  the  facility  with  which  Germans  make  tbomselvee  at 
home  in  foreign  countries  will  no  longer  form  a  trait  in  the  national  char- 
aetcr,  and  rejoice  over  every  instance  I  meet  with.  But  the  sudden  progress 
which  science  and  letters  have  made  in  Germany,  renders  it  impossible  foi 
the  philologist  to  find  a  fitting  sphere  beyond  its  limits,  and  this  conscions- 
nesa  nppreasea  me  when  I  look  forward  to  my  removal  to  Italy.  Antiqui^ 
in  walls  and  stones  is  but  the  shadow  of  antiquity ;  the  spirit  lives  in  the 

I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  ftiendly  wishes  conoemmg  my  fature 
fate.  God  will  not  let  it  become  too  hard  to  bear.  He,  who  has  long  been 
the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  feels  indeed  bitter  pain  when  he  finds  himself 
stripped  of  all  his  possesaioua  and  beggared ;  but  he,  too,  leams  to  endure. 

I  hops  that  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  officer  of  oui  army, 
will  join  ms  in  Some  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  so  1 
shall  not  be  quite  alone  and  forsaken  In  the  strange  country,  of  which  I  have 
an  indescribable  dread.  Besides  such  isolated  instances  of  faithfulness,  and 
love  which  truly  deserve  the  name,  we  have  a  source  of  joy  and  strength, 
soch  as  we  never  knew  before,  in  the  social  and  patriotic  tbelings  that  have 
prevailed  in  Germany  since  1813,  and  we  know  it  is  not  a  delusion  whleh 
we  ue  oheriidiing  in  our  hearts. 

CXCVll. 
TO  VADAUB  HENSLER. 

30U  SepUmttr,  ISIS. 
Ths  funeral  has  had  to  be  pnt  off  again  ;  the  grave  was  not  ready.  EU« 
I  should  have  snatched  myself  from  my  bed,  and — perhaps  God  would  have 
blessed  me  for  it  with  a  shorter  illness.  Thus,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  having  the  whole  finished  in  the  course  of  this  week.  So  I 
shall  bury  my  beloved  AmeUa  on  Sunday,  the  Sth  of  October.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  arrival  here,  and  of  a  completely  new  period  of  our  lives, 
full  of  joy  and  sorrow, 

I  bad  written  so  far,  when  I  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which 
I  was  only  rMcnrad  with  diOmltr,  aod  thsa  fdl  utoep.     I  wanld  to  give 
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jaa  Inrtbar  putioatut  of  ^e  nqueata  I  hare  to  milie  of  70a.     So  now  I  un 
r«Blly  wtioiuly  ill,  irhich  1  piamiMd  to  let  you  know  of. 

cxcvm. 

At  lut  I  kkre  letctied  the  gosL,  uid  Ikid  the  corpas  of  ouc  beloved  otM 
m  itf  restia(-pU««.  It  wu  yeatcnlsy  Bitemoon  nt  fivo  o'clock;  the  vary 
hour  at  whkh  ir«  aiit«sd  Beiliu  nine  y«ftn  ago ;  it  wu  jivt  growing  daA 
than  H  we  tamed  into  oiu  lodgiug ;  m  it  wm  now  when  1  retucoed  kloa« 
to  my  deeoUte  room. 

In  the  mominK  1  kttended  uiries  In  St.  Huy'i  ohwch,  where  ■  ytaj 
good  mui  preached,  aod  prepared  myielf  with  a  itill  heart  for  the  bitto 
way.  NicoloTiiu  and  Giieohen,  who  knew  of  it,  came  in  the  afternoon  to 
accompany  me.  Hay  God  nwtid  them  for  it,  a*  well  M  for  alt  the  leva 
and  lympatliy  ttiey  ihow  mo  1  We  foond  erery  thing  ready,  and  the  ooffln 
was  lowflied.  When  it  had  been  let  down,  I  lat  on  the  planka,  and  waa 
able  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to  piay  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  God  kncrwi 
that  I  would  gladly  have  rested  in  the  grave,  and  that  I  looked  with  aor- 
rowful  longing  on  the  empty  space  which,  I  feel  aisared,  will  never  leosiira 
my  coipaa. 

In  the  erening  I  waa  quite  alone  again,  arid  inflifliently  composed  to  aet 
about  lome  neoesaaiy  work.  I  felt  more  sabsGed,  as  if  1  had  laid  my  Millj 
iu  bet  bed. 

i  will  send  you  the  occasioaal  paper  by  the  first  opportunity;*  and  wiUi 
it  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  that  have  been  recsplored  and  are  now 
exhibiting.  The  Dantzio  Laat  Judgment  ia  a  miiacls  of  art,  pethapa  tha 
highest  ipeciinen  of  iti  kind. 

CXCIX. 

BmLin,  IKi  Octattr,  ISIS. 

If.)  left  me  an  bout  ago. — I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
Jint  about  myself;  and  then  about  my  business  in  Kome,  and  what  ia  to 
be  done  for  the  Catholio  Church. — I  told  him,  that  all  such  measure*  aa 
might  realty  raise  the  church  from  her  terrible  state  of  interna)  decay,  lay 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  legislature  and  the  government,  so  much 
*o,  that  if  they  fail  to  do  their  part,  no  formal  regulations  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  Koraish  court  would  be  necessary,  could  avail  any  thing,  but 
roust  remain  utterly  buitleas.  The  meaautes  most  necessary  to  be  adopted 
at  home,  are  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy  In 
the  Bhine  provinces.  West  Prussia  and  Fosen,  aa  in  these  countries  tb* 
church  lauds  have  been  confiscated ;  (on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  the 
salary  of  the  parochial  oleigy  hu  only  amounted  to  130  doQars  per  annum 
since  the  conoordat ;)  to  raise  the  eharaclar  of  the  instruction  in  schools  of 
every  grade;  to  establish  good  Catholic  universities  (in  which,  however, 
we  ue  met  by  the  insuperable  difficulty,  that  In  that  chnrch  knowledga 
and  talent*  are  now  so  extieninly  seldom  combined  with  piety — you  can 
find  the  one  or  the  other,  but  acareely  ever  tha  two  in  onion),  and  to  choose 
eminent  men  foi  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  would  secure  tho  election 

*  The  preface  to  Ton  Vincks'*  work  on  "  Tha  Internal  Administraliou  of  Oraat 
Britsin." 
t  Nadt 
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of  luch  for  biBhops,  and^  where  the  choice  of  the  bishops  fklls  inmiMliatelj 
to  the  crown,  to  appoint  only  men  of  high  character.  Moreorer,  all  deeis- 
ions  relating  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  Pope  is  necessary,  ought  to  emanate  from  this  place,  and  to 
be  dispatched  to  the  embassador  in  a  finished  state.  The  latter  would 
never  be  authorized  to  remonstrate  against  them  :  this  would  be  to  oyerstep 
the  duties  of  his  position.  I  told  him  that  if  the  proposals  were  reasonable 
it  would  require  very  little  skill  to  get  them  accepted ;  if  they  were  un- 
reasonable it  might  still  be  possible  to  carry  them  through ;  but  who  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  an  instrument  in  such  a  work  ?  With  respect  to  many 
things  of  which  the  people  here  fancy  the  attainment  possible,  they  should 
recall  H's*  words :  *^  The  angel  Gabriel  could  not  bring  them  to  pass  at 
Rome.  The  negotiations  there  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  such  as 
oould  be  Tory  easily  transacted,  and  such  as  could  not  be  transacted  at  all." 
I  said,  too,  tiiat  skillful  negotiation  with  Italians,  patient  preparation,  silent 
observation  of  character  in  order  to  find  out  how  to  work  upon  it,  were  not 
my  forte,  and  besides  it  was  long  since  I  had  had  any  practice  of  the  kind. 
If,  indeed,  men  awoke  once  more  to  great  aims,  and  great  endeaTors,  if  one 
oould  embrace  all  around  one  with  affection  as  in  1813,  then  in  truth  my 
powers  of  mind  might  also  re-awaken ;  but  here  there  was  nothing  great 
either  to  be  done  or  sacrificed,  nor  yet  to  be  obtained  in  a  straightforward 
way  by  simple  skill.  As  to  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  it  was 
needless  to  preach  to  any  one  on  that  subject ;  every  one  would  do  that  who 
had  not  sold  his  heart  to  the  priestly  party. 

Yesterday  I  was  too  sad  to  write  to  you.  I  tried  to  distract  my  thought 
by  paying  the  Dohnas  a  visit,  and  I  got  something  better  than  amusement 
by  it.  They  were  both  very  friendly  and  showed  much  feeling;  and  I  was 
able  to  talk  about  my  Milly.  Selieve  me,  it  pains  me  more  than  any  thing, 
that  no  one  enters  at  all  into  conversation  with  me  on  this  subject.  Every 
one  is  silent  when  I  speak  of  her.  I  am  indeed  not  quite  well,  and  still 
rather  feverish ;  but  in  a  tender  and  calm  state  of  feeling.  For  some  time 
my  sufferings  were  great ;  you  know  in  general,  from  my  letters,  my  con- 
dition from  time  to  time.  As  it  frequently  passed  into  painful  nervous 
excitement,  this  vrill  explain  and  excuse  to  you  the  irritability  whioh  has 
frequently  appeared  in  them.  My  natural  disposition  is  gentle— as  it  was 
when  you  fiirst  knew  me ;  my  irritability  has  come  on  much  later  in  life. 
I  miss  two  things  in  my  Milly : — the  life  with  her,  and  her  love.  But 
this  is  not  all  j  I  also  miss  the  indescribable  energy  which  she  imparted 
to  me  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  I  was  aware  of.  The  grave  is  now  in 
order.  Would  to  God,  that  it  might  one  day  receive  me,  when  I  had  fallen 
peacefully  asleep  in  the  oonsoioniiness  of  having  fulfilled  my  true  Tooation. 

cc. 

BxRLUf,  l%th  December,  1815. 
Your  letter  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  feel  much  more  satisfied, 
in  the  prospect  of  living  with  you.  What  I  shall  still  feel  the  loss  of^  and 
enjoyed  when  I  had  my  Milly  with  me,  we  will  mourn  over  together.  I 
only  hope  that  now  you  will  be  able  to  come  with  an  easy  mind  1  dread 
these  last  days  for  you,  and  the  parting  from  those  who  have  always  kno¥m 

what  they  possessed  in  you.     I  shall  be  a  debtor  to  all  of  them 

*  ^bably  W.  Von  Humboldt,  who  bad  bten  embassador  ia  Rome. 
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Kf  mind  will  b«  opened  to  the  eajo]nnent  of  the  treBBores  of  Rome,  >nd 
the  begwning  of  &  coropletely  new  Ufa  n»i]r,  pechaps,  mi^e  me  young 
kgun.  I  un  very  glad  that  oui  circle  of  inteicoune  vrill  be  email;  it 
piomiiee  me  a  life  of  clo>e  applicatioD  lo  stody. 

A  veiy  uniatiefikftoiy  tone  of  feeling  pievaila  here,  aa  ia  the  oau,  pel- 
hap«i  tlinjughout  GermaDy,  The  interest  in  literataie  ie  bo  mach  on  the 
decline  (indeed  it  is  vreakei  now  than  during  and  after  the  fever  of  the 
fieoch  BeTolntion) ,  and  mu  bright  Tiaiona  an  fade  away  one  aft«  aaotbei, 
that  we  eu  not  help  peroeiTuig  that  the  nobleit  oppoitnnitiea  of  attaininf[ 
>  permaiientl;  higher  intellectual  gtanding  for  the  nation  hare  beni  thrown 
away  at  alnued ;  and  we  hare  reason  to  feai  that  an  age  of  medioority  ii 
before  ui.  Great  injury  must  inevitably  leault  from  eo  large  a  part  of  our 
youth  baTing  taken  the  field  Ibi  a  Hcond  time ;  they  are  nearly  all  snatched 
away  from  their  atudiei.  The  first  war  did  tham  no  harm,  but  that  wai 
conducted  in  a  difierent  spirit  from  the  present  one.  The  regimeuta  of  the 
line  have  given  way  to  exceasea,  and  irhat  is  stiU  worse,  many  officers  hare 
acquired  a  taate  for  Paris.  The  noble  path  of  life  is  terribly  narrow,  I 
have  very  few  hearers  ss  yet. 

As  Gretchen  herself  has  some  apprebeniians,  do  not  persuade  her  to 
oome  with  us.  Only  1  should  be  so  glad  it  you  could  have  some  eom- 
panion,  who  conld  be  like  a  daughter  to  you.  If  yoa  could  bat  have  little 
Sophy  or  Louisa. 

Since  the  weather  has  becoms  so  seveie,  I  often  vividly  recall  the  time 
that  I  spent  with  Hilly  in  Bordesholm,  in  the  winter  of  1 SOO— a  gDldan 
age  for  her  and  for  me. 


CCI. 

BiBLiN,  SM  DteembtT,  ISIS. 
On  Tuesday,  Eardenberg  sent  for  me,  and  fixed  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  rce  the  next  day ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  he  has  ap- 
pointsd  me  one  of  the  Eoyal  CoramiaiioneTs  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Constitution.  This  will  necessitate  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  our  journey,  for  a  considerable  time  will  probably  elapse  before  the 
delegates  to  the  assembly  are  even  named,  much  xaoie  before  they  arrive 
in  Berlin.  This  may  not  take  place,  perhaps,  till,  the  end  of  January,  and 
then  we  know  by  eiperieiKe  how  slowly  business  advances  in  an  assembly 
the  members  of  which  are  totally  unused  to  deUberationi  in  conimon.  So, 
though  Hardenbeig  himself  fancies  that  the  work  might  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  Usroh,  or  at  furthest  in  April,  we  can  not  at  all  reckon  upon 
this  being  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  time  for  the 

termination  of  our  labors I  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  find  any 

aympathy  with  my  views  among  my  fellow-members  of  the  assemUy,  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  ahoold  have  missed  an  essential  calling  of  my  life,  if  I  had 
had  no  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution.  We  can  not  eipe.^t 
that  this  work  will  result  in  the  sBtablisbment  of  thoroughly  mature  an  1 
wise  institutions  at  the  present  moment.  It  can  only  be  a  beginning  and 
a  germ,  to  be  (radualty  developed  by  time  and  circumstances.  But  if  this 
opportunity  can  be  seized  to  carry  through  even  a  few  good  laws,  they  may 
li*v«  laatinf  e«DS*q«aiKas.     It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  ^so,  that  I 
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hvre  raceired  thii  eommiaiii>n ;   uid  when  I  lud,  ftt  flnt,  Uikt  it  mi  not 
quite  welcome  to  me  penonftUf,  that  wu  only  in  referenoa  to  its  lengUieti- 

ing  tay  aepufttian  from  you 

I  bsve  got  tho  Seniin  national  MiDgi,  and  shall  tranalate  them  where 
it  ia  possible  J  they  are  v«ry  beautiful.  Thij  seuon  caiiiea  mf  tboughti 
back  10  the  past  very  much.  It  wtt  t.  time  that  Milly  alwaya  enjoyed  aa 
much.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I  give  my  whole  life  fai  one  year  with 
her  I  Even  if  it  wsis  a  life  moat  rich  in  pleuuie*  and  pniaperity.  Vet  a 
life  rich  in  activity  uid  usefulness  I  sboold  not  dare  to  lacri&oe  even  at 
that  piice,  and  she  Would  not  wish  it.  Hay  the  watch  over  me  (u  yon 
will  loo,  with  her  ipiht),  and  at  lut  receive  me  to  herself  in  peaoa. 

ecu. 

BiBLiX,  Itlh  Januarf,  ISK. 

A  stranger  haa  brought  me  a  eolleotioD  of  modem  Greek  miagt.  1  aeod 
yoa  *  traoilation  I  have  mads  of  one  of  them.  Perhapa  it  will  draw  teaia 
fiom  you,  as  it  did  from  me.  The  modem  Gredu  believa  that  the  aoni 
does  not  part  from  the  body  till  the  form  of  the  latter  is  destfoyed  by  om- 
ruption.      i.  child  speaka  thua  from  its  grave  to  its  mother : 

"  Beyond  the  racky  mcniDtaJn  peak,  thit  riiei  high  and  fiownbu, 

There  grows  the  herb  roraeirulness.  beiida  the  atiU  cold  (boncain. 
The  mother.ewe  eats  of  the  herb,  sod  then  fonreta  her  yasBliogi 
jet  thy  dailiog." 
I  pneK  me  bero,  t  -■  '- • 

In  B.ODtheT  song,  which  begins — 

"  Tboa  fieiyred  caniatiOD,  iboa  porpla  hyaciod^" 
die  aoul  of  the  child,  whose  body  is  decaying,  takea  leave  of  the  flower! 
which  are  planted  on  his  grave,  and  asks  them  to  bend  down  Uieir  beads 
to  reoeive  a  kiss,  and  transmit  it  to  bia  parents.  Another  relates  how 
Charon,  now  the  diemon  of  death,  passes  on  his  hone  through  the  village, 
with  the  host  of  dead  after  him,  the  little  ones  hanging  to  the  saddle ;  the 
poet  entreata  faim  to  atop  by  the  cool  apring,  that  the  aoula  may  apeak  one 
word  to  their  loved  ones,  and  the  children  play  with  the  flowers  I  Ha  de- 
nies it :  they  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  it  again.  Many  Ulastrate  the 
praises  of  heroes,  who  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  only  eapUioa  of  robber 
bands,  but  what  men  !  Vou  soon  become  acenstonied  to  the  rhythm,  and 
exclaim  with  delight,    that  it  is  poetry  not  beneath  the    poetry  of  old 

CCIII. 

BuiLiii,  sou  JoHuiT,  ISlt. 

Some  one  preached  to  me  lately  that  I  ahonld  do  thia,  and  that  j 

talie  np  my  history,  Jcc.      I  answered,  happy  is  the  man  who  has  succeeded 

in  convincing  himself  that  the  simple  act  of  willing  can  enable  himself  and 
'  "  Jenseits  vom  aCeilea  FellEebirg,  dsa  hoch  dart  ngt  end  dlister, 

—Die  Scbeitel  decken  Wolken  ihm,  nnd  Nebel  fullt  die  Kliirte— 

Ra  wichat  am  ■[illen  kalten  Quell,  Verf(aaaenbeit  das  KrialleiD. 

Du  Kriutlcin  pS  Jckt  daa  Mutterachaaf,  rergiail  aodum  der  Llmmsr. 

Dai  KriiolleiD  pfliick'.  moin  Uutloroheo.  vergiaa  aodsDu  dea  Kleiaen." 
Du  Mmur.    "  Id)  pflOck'  es  mjr  wofal  taaaendntal,  vergetae  Dein  doch  nin 
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others  to  do  evecy  thing.  If  so,  how  mperfluouB  ue  all  mtell«<^ta&l  giflil 
Wo  need  only  exert  our  will,  and  we  are  competent,  not  merely,  as  all  th« 
world  haa  believed  hitherto,  to  lukii  requiring  reBeucb  and  indiutry,  but 
to  produca  works  of  genius.  And  this  under  all  circumitinces  I  It  is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  genius  is  unfolded  by  outward  circumstajices,  as  pluita 
and  flowers  are  by  spring-tide  and  Bonmier,  ind  that  there  are  times  and 
cases  when  genius  can  no  mote  exist  than  the  violet  can  blow  in  the  an- 
tunm :  it  is  not  tme,  Uiat  in  the  age  of  Alexander  there  were  do  great 
poets,  becansB  there  conld  be  none  than.  From  this  truth,  we  may  soar 
Dpwaid  in  a  straight  line  to  the  regions  in  whioh  Fiehte  asemed  to  n>. 
weakling!  to  lave,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  tha  will  nuy  saSoa 
to  make  the  rocks  bear  ihiit,  and  the  glaciers  bring  forth  com.  Wo  may 
■pan  oarwlvea  all  sympathy  with  our  sick  and  weak  brother  j  it  is  bis  own 
fkolt  if  he  does  not  choose  to  be  healthy 

CCIV. 

BlRLIK,  Mlh  January,  ISIS. 

Since  {reading  my  treatise  last  Wadnewlay  in  the  Aoademy]  I 

have  been  bmisd  in  preparing  the  Pronto  for  tha  press.  Heindorf  and 
Bnttmann  take  part  in  the  critical  revision  of  it,  bat  by  far  tha  largest  and 
most  difficult  task  falls  to  my  share.  The  UilanMe  editoi  has  put  together 
the  loose  leaves  (which  an  quite  unconnected,  only  legible  in  parts,  and 
altogether  form  only  a  small  portion  of  tha  whole  work),  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  their  natural  order,  and  printed  thero  in  such  a  manner,  tliat 
you  can  not  see  where  one  fragment  begins  and  another  ends.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  eompoaad 
in  the  first  instance,  and  must  next  bring  together  the  puts  which  are 
immediately  connected,  or  only  separated  by  fragments  which  are  lost. 
It  Is  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  for  which  I  have  a  pecoliar  talent,  so  that 
if  I  did  not  nndertsJie  it,  centuries  might  perhaps  elapae  before  the  poor 
dismemberad  thing  would  find  any  one  to  put  its  liiabs  in  their  places 
»g»»> 

You  ask  after  my  cough.  I  really  can  not  say  when  it  began  {  but  I 
have  been  suffering  from  colds  ever  since  the  beginning  of  December,  bih 
cause  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  in  alt  weathers ;  to  dinner,  to  the  Crown 
Prinoe,  to  the  riding-school,  and  when  I  want  to  escape  from  solitude ;  and 
then  generally  I  have  to  walk  long  distances.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  my 
cough  waa  resJIy  very  bad ;  now  it  is  of  no  consequence,  only  it  is  oon- 
stantly  irritated  by  the  dust,  and  damp,  and  draught,  at  the  riding-school, 
so  that  I  have  been  sometimes  afrsiid  I  must  give  up  this  pursuit.  This 
would  be  a  pity,  for  I  have  conquered  the  greatest  difficulty;  I  have  lost 
my  awkwardness,  and  am  told  that  I  have  much  improved  in  agility.  I 
feel  safe  and  bold  on  horseback.  If  I  re-nsin  a  part  of  the  nmraer  here, 
I  shall  attend  the  shooting-gallery,  and  p  rhaps  the  fencing-school.  When 
my  cough  waa  at  the  wont,  it  was  a  welonme  thought  to  ms  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  a  legacy  from  my  beloved  UiWf,  the  best  gift  she  conld  leave 
behind  with  me. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  tender  and  sympathlilng  letter.  But  yon 
do  not  know,  yoD  did  not  see,  and  can  not  understand,  how  a  work  such 
as  my  History  arises,  and  can  aloue  arise — in  lote  and  joy  Only,  not  in 


iv    ^^ 
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CCV. 

BihliR,  lOM  Ftbnarji,  Itlt. 

Hy  author  hinuilf  ja  »  miiienbla  hero,  but  the  Istten  tie  ex- 

ttemsly  attiictiTs,  eBpeci&U;  the  youthfnl  IctMis  at  Huciu  Antoniniu, 
which  [hiow  much  light  upon  bis  inwud  hiatorjr.  What  an  angel  do  vc  find 
h«e  too  1  Sat  he  liliewin  appeaia  to  have  fallen  in  hi*  later  yemn  nndei 
thee  way  of  a  woman,  who  ha*  much  more  nnemblance  to  Haiie  Aatoinatts, 
than  poor  Louis  to  Marciu  Antoninaa ;  and  thii  book  makea  it  clearer,  and 
-mote  comprehenaibla,  how  it  ahonld  have  been  posnble  for  tha  rule  of  thia 
heaTODlj  man  to  promote  and  haiten  the  diaaolution  and  oorruptioa  of  tha 
Bute. 

Ih 

t  all  conclude  from  tbi*  th 

CCVI. 

BiRLia,  Xtk  F^iruary.  1S18. 

I  no  longer  doubt  that  wa  ihall  go  to  Italy,  unlea*  the  pl*ffua  prove  aa 
obatacle,  in  which  caae  I  should  have  great  soruplea  about  it,  and,  if  yon 
went  with  me,  feel  very  aniiou*.  There  are  certainly  other  eoDsidaratioo* 
■(ainat  it,  with  regard  to  Gretchen,  which  preaa  heavily  on  ray  heart.  I 
have  foretold  the  spreading  of  the  pestilence  to  Italy  ever  since  the  autnmn, 
aa  many  can  boar  me  witness  ;  it  is  not  from  any  prophetia  gift  of  mine, 
but  OQ  very  natural  grounds.  It  attacked  Venetian  Dabnatia  a  year  ago, 
tmn  which  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  excluded  by  quarantine  regul^ 
tioru.  It  has  also  penetrated  into  Austrian  Croatia,  and  is  raging  in 
Corfu.  Hence  we  had  reaaon  to  fear  that  it  would  advance  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea  over  Italy.  Besides,  I  hold  to  my  assertioD,  that  under  cei- 
(ain  circumalanees — when  Death  is  hungry — it  overpowsn  all  the  obsta- 
olsa  which  in  ordinary  times  bar  its  progress.  That  suoh  is  the  case  at 
preaent,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  Corfu  and 
Croatia,  where  all  possible  precautions  have  been  observed,  and  up  to  thia 
time  Kucoeasfully. 

Flight  might  not  be  found  quite  so  practicabloj  if  a  place  is  really 
threatened,  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  thence  to  the  neighboring  districts. 
But  I  think  that  the  s^ead  or  cessation  of  tha  epidemic  must  be  decided 
before  we  eater  Lombardy,  and,  if  God  permit,  we  may  wait  in  the  Ve- 
■Mtian  Alps  to  see  what  turn  things  will  take 

CCVJI. 

BlBI.i>,  VJIk  Fabruarf,  tSlS. 
Although  here,  as  well  aa  abroad,  they  keep  to  the  system  of  leavinf 
the  public  in  the  dark  respecting  the  pestilence,  tiiinga  come  to  light  bom 
time  to  time,  &om  which  the  danger  seem*  to  grow  amt  and  more  decided. 
The  plague  does  not  simply  slay  its  victims  and  depopulate  countries ;  it 
eats  away  the  moral  energies  a*  <irdl,  and  ofien  quite  destroy*  them  ;  thus, 
aa  I  have  shown  in  my  last  puliic  lecture  before  the  Academy,  tha  sudden 
and  complete  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  world  from  the  time  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  onward,  may  be  referred  to  the  Oriental  plague  which  then 
antered  Europe  for  the  first  time;  just  aa,  six  hundred  yaara  earlier,  tha 
plague,  which  wa*  strictly  ipsakinga  yallow  tnv,  wiMkLM  too  aaatir 
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with  the  leiminBtion  of  the  idail  period  of  uitiqiiitjr,  not  to  be  raKaidad  h 

a,  cause  of  it.  In  ench  epidemics  the  beat  iadividuala  always  die,  and  the 
rest  degenerate  morallj'.  Timea  of  peatilonce  are  alwa)rs  those  in  whioh 
the  Miiinal  aod  the  devilish  in  human  nature  aanune  prominence.  Neitlier 
need  ne  be  supentitioua  or  even  pious,  to  rejfard  great  pestiiences  as  soma- 
thing  more  thui  ■  conflict  of  the  phjvicsJ  nith  the  bumui  history  of  the 
earth:  I  fear  my  conviction  that  it  indicates  tbe  victoi;  of  the  nsgatiTa 
and  destmotive  of  the  two  contending  principles,  would  b«  thought  tenibl; 

ccvm. 

BnLiN.  MU  JiHM.  ISie.* 

I  had  so  nniah  to  uy  to  jon,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  and  will  a»j. 
I  therefore  intend  to  write  ver^  little  to  fon  to^ay,  and  to  wait  for  jotr 
letter.  I  may  still  receive  it  here ;  and  1  hope  that  you  will  reckon  upon 
it,  41  it  is  settled  that  Braodis  la  to  come  to  lu  here.t 

Hy  thoughts  have  traveled  with  you ;  you  have  arrived  by  this  tint*. 
We  still  mean  to  depart  at  the  lime  flied  with  Brandie 

fieindorf  died  last  Sunday  without  being  sensible  of  hia  approachiiig 
end.  His  friends  will  now  have  to  look  after  bis  seven  orphans,  tlj 
position  will  allow  me  to  take  my  share.  Why  was  I  never  able  to  pronw 
ise  it  to  him  ?     Tet  he  no  donbt  relied  on  his  £riend4 

In  the  evening  after  you  had  left  us,  when  yoni  carriage  went  snt  of 
sight  and  I  retnmed  home,  I  felt  very  sad.  Gretchen'a  spirits  were  quits 
OTsroome  by  the  parting,  and  I  recovered  myself  in  trying  to  console  her. 

God  grant  that  you  may  be  happy  1  Ton  need  only  wish  for  bm  th* 
enjoyment  of  tolerable  health ;  for  as  it  is  now  I  can  never  get  on.  All 
will  iqoice  to  have  you  back  again.  Eejoice  vrith  them;  but  remain  to 
to  me  what  yoD  have  been. 

Give  oni  beat  love  to  all  our  friends. 

CCIX. 

Bauw,  ttk  Julf,  isia. 

Tour  confidence  that  I  should  become  more  tranquil,  has  not  quite  da- 
oeived  yon;  I  am  so  on  the  whole.  Gretchen  does  all  in  her  power  to 
promote  it.  She  enten  thoroughly  and  kindly  into  my  state  of  feeling. 
She  keeps  herself  constantly  employed,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  method 
and  judgment  in  the  anangemanta  and  preparationa  for  oui  removal  and 
packing  up,  which  ahe  has  executed  with  indefatigable  ene^y.  She  say* 
indeed,  when  she  aees  me  sad,  that  it  would  depress  hei  terribly  if  she  did 
not  hope  that  ]  should  recover  my  spirits  i^sin  in  time. 

I  do  not  deepaii  of  my  mental  powers.     ]  derive  mnoh  benefit  from 

*  This  was  tbe  flnt  letter  Niebahr  wrote  sfter  bis  paiting  from  Msdama 
Heniler,  end  her  retam  hoQM. 

t  Brasdia  accompanied  Uadsme  Heniler  on  her  return  to  Holiteia. 

)  In  sn  earlier  letter,  Niebahr  says :  "  One  of  llie  sods  Is  my  ^idiild.  I 
shall  provide  far  bim."  For  several  yean  alter  Heiadorf'i  desth.  his  fsmilv  ra- 
ceived  a  coDsideribte  sum  of  money  regularly  every  year,  without  being  able  to 
discover  whence  it  csme.  In  process  of  time,  ss  their  circaioitiDcei  improved, 
it  ceased,  and  it  was  only  after  man;  yesn  Ibat  Niebahr  was  Cmod  to  be  the 
SDtbor  of  this  asiiitanoe,  in  additioD  to  the  other  friendly  offices  he  rendersd 
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■impla  wurn  bitlu;  tha^  han  alnwly  giTKn  a  mois  healthy  tone  to  my 
twrva.  Girtcbsn  hai  etood  tbe  fatigues  of  paeking  very  well.  Her  cheat 
ia  quite  free  from  oppresgion,  and  ihe  had  bttls  pain  in  her  lide. 

Our  departurs  iapasidTely  fixed  forths  thirteenth.  1  ahall  aottake  mf' 
inittuctiODS  with  me ;  it  would  take  too  long  to  wait  for  them  ai  I  had 
intended,  and  m  I  shall  tiavel  fonraid  at  once.  Uatdeubarg  ha*  premiiad 
to  Mnd  them  after  me. 

We  fhail  meet  likeljr  t^e  the  meet  diieot  route.  The  two  nuntha  and 
a  half  bom  now  to  the  end  of  September  ii  ao  abort,  that  we  miut  ourtail 
our  stay  wherever  we  can,  in  order  to  stop  long  eoougb  at  the  important 
place!  to  make  aome  lue  of  them.  I  have  no  aoiwei  from  Goethe;  hia 
wife  ia  dead. 

You  will  write  ai  often  to  me  aa  yon  hare  time  and  abtlit)'.  Fiajr  writ* 
by  the  nazt  poat  to  Nuremberg,  and  a  week  later  to  Hunich.  1  iLall 
{Wobably  atay  more  than  a  week  in  Uunich. 

I  look  forward  to  the  jouney  with  peat  [deaaure — u  moch  u  1  can 
now  feel.     Qretchen  alio  enjoya  the  proapeot. 

The  loitiiig  and  arranging  of  my  old  papen  hai  again  ezoited  my  imd 
leeling*.  Many  of  them  you  will  one  day  read,  ng(  without  amotion; 
•ome  merit  to  ba  preaerred.  Eowerer,  I  do  not  now  think  that  my  deatk 
k  near.  Lore  to  our  bianda.  I  ahail  write  yon  one  more  letter  hooiia. 
Qod  bleu  you.     Farewell. 

ccx. 

BtBUI,  Vdk  July,  IRIS. 

Yonr  anxiooily  eipeotad  letter,  in  which  and  from  which  I  hoped  to 
take  a  bleiaing  with  me  on  my  journey,  haa  nerer  arrired.  Ferhapi  yon 
hare  been  peranaded  to  remain  at  Hueom.  If  lo,  ten  or  twalre  dayi  will 
elapse  before  I  find  your  letter  at  Nuremberg, 

I  am  lo  tired  and  exhausted  that  eTim  if  you  were  actually  here  I  oould 
■earcely  say  any  thing  rational  to  you.  Hy  audience  with  the  King  waa 
on  Wednesday,  and  not  till  then  could  we  make  definila  preparations  for 
the  journey.  The  next  day,  my  Milly's  birthday,  I  wanted  to  celebrate 
here ;  that  is,  at  her  grave. 

I  can  not  desoiibe  the  feelingi  with  irikicfa  I  leave  this  place.  I  oftan 
forget  my  lorrowa,  but  I  caa  not  yet  be  hapir-  The  gsneraJ  aapect  «f 
political  affair!  also  wei^u  heavily  on  my  mind. 

The  Crown  Prince  baa  talen  a  very  affeotioData  leave  of  me,  and  shed 
tears  at  parting.     All  the  other  prlncei  are  Kkewiie  cordial  and  frindly. 

People  in  general  eipresa  ainoare  regret  at  my  leaviag,  and  hope  that 
I  (halJ  return  with  official  advaooament ;  which  1,  whoee  judgment  ia  un- 
warped,  do  not  at  all  expect. 

The  beat  piece  of  news  1  have  to  tell  you  i!,  that  Gretehen'a  health  la 
much  traprored. 

I  muat  conclude.  Ood  blMi  you  richly  a  thonaandfold.  If  ponlbl*  I 
■hall  write  ■  few  linei  to  you  d^y  doiiog  oni  joomay. 


iTlBBiniR'a  iiiasioH  m  roue,   from  isia  to  ism. 

Pbok  this  tiioe  forward,  Niebuhr  'wu  so  entirely  remored  {ram 
the  biends  of  hb  enriier  life,  that  few  facta  respecting  hii  oatwaid 
hiatoiy  are  to  be  obtained  excepting  from  his  own  tetten.  These, 
however,  succeed  each  other  in  such  an  almost  onbroken  series, 
that  they  require  but  few  connecting  links,  and  thereibre  there  is 
little  occasion  to  regret  the  absence  of  other  sources  of  information. 
But,  while  his  letters  give  a  very  complete  picture  of  his  personal 
circumstances  and  occupations,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  most  of  them  were  written  under  great  restraint  with  regard 
to  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  outward  events,  on  account  d 
the  surveillBJice  exercised  at  the  post-offices  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed.  He  of^n  bad  to  deny  himself  the 
utterance  of  a  sentiment  altogether,  for  fear  of  the  total  suppre*- 
non  of  the  letter. 

Niebuhr  quitted  Berlin  in  July.  His  friend.  Dr.  Brandis  (now 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Bonn),  accompanied  him  as  Secretary 
of  Legation.  He  had  made  the  choice  of  his  secretary  a  condition 
of  his  accepting  the  mission,  and  in  the  first  instance  had  offered 
the  post  to  Professor  Dablman,  who  however  declined  it,  having 
just  accepted  the  office  of  Representative  to  the  nobles  and  pro- 
lates  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Niebuhr  first  visited  Munich,  where  he  staid  a  week,  partly 
to  look  through  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  partly  to  see  his 
aged  friend,  Jacobi.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  lunspnick,  and  vis- 
ited the  memorable  scenes  of  the  Tyrolese  war.  The  next  place 
at  which  be  made  any  stay  was  Verona,  where  likewise  he  ex- 
plored the  manuscript  treaiureB  contained  in  the  library,  and  made 
his  famous  discovery  of  the  lostitutes  oi  Gaius.  He  spent  a  short 
time  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  and  reached  Rome  on  tlwi 
7th  of  October, 

Niebuhr  had  sent  his  books  by  sea  to  Leghorn.  He  soon  leant 
that  the  ship  had  been  wrecked  at  Caleus,  and  was  for  seven] 
months  in  uncertainty  respecting  their  fate.     Aa  no  books  wer* 
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allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  public  libraries,  be  was  for  a 
considerable  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  this,  joined  to  the  ill-health  which  seized  both  him  and  his 
wife  almost  immediately  on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the,  to 
him,  unaccustomed  privation  of  all  intellectual  intercourse,  ac- 
count for  the  tone  of  depression  which  prevails  in  his  earlier  let- 
ters firom  Borne.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  he 
turned  his  time  to  account,  as  far  as  possible,  by  visiting  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican,  and  in  November  discovered  the  fragments 
of  Cicero's  orations,  and  some  of  Livy,  Seneca,  and  Hyginus ;  after 
which  he  occupied  himself  assiduously  with  their  correction  and 
preparation  for  the  press.  Their  publication,  however,  was  from 
many  causes  delayed  for  several  years. 

Niebuhr*s  relations  vsith  the  court  of  Bx)me  assumed  a  very 
satisfactoiy  aspect  from  the  first.  A  mutual  liking  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  excellent  Pope  Pius  YII.,  and  he  was  on  terms 
of  personal  fiiendship  with  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  prime  minister 
and  secretary  of  state,  of  whose  character  as  a  statesman  Niebuhx 
had  a  high  opinion.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in 
Some,  Niebuhr  had  merely  to  dispatch  the  current  business  with 
the  Papal  court,  as  the  instructions  for  his  special  mission,  which 
Hardenberg  had  promised  to  send  after  him  in  a  few  weeks,  did 
not  arrive  for  four  years. 

His  intercourse  in  Rome,  beyond  that  which  he  enjoyed  with 
Brandis  and  Bunsen,  vsith  the  latter  of  whom  he  soon  formed  an 
intimate  friendship,  was  chiefly  confined  to  Germans  and  English, 
though  he  had  likewise  several  acquaintances  among  the  French. 
Among  the  Italians  there  were  very  few  whose  conversation  af> 
forded  him  any  pleasure,  owing  to  their  entirely  opposite  cast  of 
mind,  though  there  were  a  few  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who 
£>rmed  exceptions.  Niebuhr  associated  much  with  the  young  art- 
ists who  were  then  studying  in  Home,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  present  German  school  of  historical  painting.  Among  them 
he  was  particularly  intimate  with  Cornelius,  Platner,  Overbeck, 
and  the  two  Schadows.  He  made  their  acquaintance  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  eight  days  after  his  arrival.  The 
artists  celebrated  the  day  by  a  dinner,  to  which  they  invited  Nie- 
buhr and  Brandis.  Niebuhr  sat  between  Thorwaldsen  and  Cor- 
nelius, who  both  instantly  inspired  him  with  the  strongest  interest, 
and  he  made  an  equally  favorable  impression  on  them.    Niebuhr 
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always  took  a  lively  interest  in  art,  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
his  judgment  was  considered,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  remarkably  correct,  though  he  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  any  branch  of  art. 

Letters  written  in  1816. 
CCX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Munich,  IZik  Auguttt  181S. 
Gretohen  has,  I  thmk,  furnished  you  with  the  thread  of  our  journey  as 
far  as  Ratisbon.  From  Meiningen  I  sent  you  the  history  of  our  adventures 
and  calamities  on  the  road  through  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  We  saw  no- 
thing of  that  town ;  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  if  the  brother  of  our  old 
Heim  had  not  liyed  so  near,  I  should  not  eren  haye  visited  him.  From 
him  I  heard  that  the  duchy  contains  54,000  inhabitants ;  not  much  oould 
be  said  about  its  wealth ;  but  the  people  help  themselves  through,  which 
is.  perhaps,  what  is  most  to  be  wished  for.  The  weather  cleared  up  as  we 
started,  and  the  valley  of  the  Werra,  through  which  we  were  hastening,  on 
an  excellent  high  road,  appeared  in  all  its  beauty.  The  roads,  from  this 
neighborhood  till  beyond  Wurzburg,  were  extremely  good ;  they  seemed  to 
be  made  of  the  basalt  of  the  hills  near  Wurzburg  and  Fulda.  The  little 
towns  in  the  Wurzburg  district  are  not  pretty,  though  they  are  probably 
more  prosperous  than  those  on  the  Saal,  as  the  land  is  very  fertile  and 
rich.  The  country  is  beautiful,  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages  of  some 
size.  At  Wurzburg  we  stopped  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  city  is  cer- 
tainly very  well  situated ;  part  of  it  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  are  the  Marienburg,  and  a  plaoe  of  pil- 
grimage. This  hill  produces  the  Stein  wine,  and  it  stretches  so  far  into  the 
country  that  it  affords  to  a  wide  district  the  enjoyment  of  its  delicious  pro- 
ducts, of  which  Brandis  and  I  partook.  The  bridge  is  adorned,  like  that 
of  Prague,  with  statues  of  saints,  single  and  in  gproups ;  altogether  Wur£> 
burg  swarms  with  Christian  statues — all  bad,  all  mannered,  and  tasteless. 
The  cathedral  is  new,  and  so  are  the  paintings,  which  are  worthless; 
many  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  handsome,  and  show  that  the  city 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  Chapter  composed  of  a  proud  and  rich  aristocracy. 
We — which,  in  such  cases,  always  means  Brandis  and  myself — ^hunted 
out  Professor  Goldmayer— found  him  not  at  home ;.  he  had  received  my 
card,  however,  and  came  to  me  at  the  hotel.  I  found  in  him  not  merely 
courtesy,  which  is  shown  by  what  I  have  just  said,  but  a  simple,  obliging, 
straightforward,  upright  man,  with  nothing  unprotestant,  that  is,  no  sti- 
fling of  his  genuine  German  nature  about  him.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  rest  of  the  Wurzburg  scholars,  and  their  political  ideas  appear  to 
be  quite  satisfactory.  The  librarian  showed  me  what  I  wished  to  see,  the 
MSS.,  among  which  are  some  of  very  great  antiquity ;  one  was  of  the  kind 
for  which  I  am  looking  out,*  but  the  obliterated  writing  was  nothing  but 
an  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  written  probably  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  I  wasted  several  hours,  that  evening  and  the  following  morning, 
in  carefully  looking  over  these  works,  to  me  quite  useless.     But  I  had 

*  i.e.  Palimpsests. 
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D  exanuniiiB  tbs  worki  of  drt  which  t  fonnd  unong  ttlsm,  dkt 
r  cured  ivory  tablets  wUch  omament  their  coTen,  ■□<!  mnat 
t  M  old  u  the  eleventh  i:entury.      They  really  must  be  regarded 
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ashamed.  Copies  tiora  it  they  may  br,  fo(  soma  ot  the  figum  are  in  on* 
miatakable  Roman  cDatome.  Similar  carringB  are  to  b«  found  among  the 
iUuminated  MSS.  of  the  Munich  Ubrary,  Nine  with  Greek,  olhen  with 
Latin  inacriptioni,  the  letters  of  which  are  no  accurately  formed  that  it  ii 
InipnHible  to  aacrlbe  them  to  Const  an  tinople. 

Our  load  brought  u>  throash  *.  district  where  the  different  territoriea 
were  formerly  curiously  intermingled,  for  the  mo«t  part  belonging  to  B»y- 
teuth  or  Anspsch,  and  I  thought  I  could  atill  distinctly  rpcOBniie  ths  dif- 
ference of  religion  and  of  their  former  politieal  relations.  We  caught  aigbt 
at  once  of  the  whole  extent  of  Nurembeig,  with  its  oastlea  and  its  high 
eteeples.  The  city  la  much  smaller  than  I  had  expected  from  Its  ancient 
population,  wUcb,  caknlating  from  4000  yearly  births,  must  have  amoaot- 
ed,  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  to  more  thsn  100,000  lonla.  It  lies  on  hills. 
Nearly  alt  the  names  of  the  itreels  hare  been  changed  since  the  chaogs 
of  the  gnvemment.  Two  churchea  had  been  already  pulled  down  becaim 
they  wanted  repairs;  one  was  sold,  as  we  heard,  for  five  hundred  florins, 
far  the  aake  of  its  building  materials.  Ths  pHoe  of  hoosea  is  nniuually 
low.  A  boose  for  a  family  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  may  be  had  for 
five  hundred  florine ;  a  very  handsome  one,  which  in  Berlin  would  prob- 
ably cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  may  be  had  hero  for  ten 
thousand  florins.  Yet  the  city  appears  by  no  means  aa  empty  and  desert- 
ad  as  yon  might  anticipate  from  this,  and  trade  ia  renving;  orders  hare 
Iineipectedly  arrived  bcm  America.  The  debts  of  the  city,  amonoting  to 
S,300,000  florins,  have  been  made  over  to  the  Bavarian  geTenunent,  with 
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has  bem  quite  abrogated ;  the  city  ia  governed  by  a  royki  commiiisloaer ; 
a  town-council  has  been  nominated,  but  it  does  not  asasmble.  But  the 
Bavsriana  have  hapes,  from  the  express  words  of  a  law  promulfated  last 
year,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  magistrates  will  be  again  appointed,  to 
whom  the  management  of  tbs  fiscal  matters  of  ths  communes,  and  even 
the  administrstlon  of  jostice  and  the  polics  vrtll  be  restored.  Btagiitrate* 
have  been  already  conceded  to  ths  imalleT  towns.  In  consequence  of  all 
these  changes  the  Tovrn  Ball  is  useless  and  empty,  or,  at  least,  appropri- 
ated to  other  purposes.  Ths  old  decorationa  and  emblems  have  been  car- 
ried away ;  a  screen  of  flnely-eiecnted  brasa-work,  which  stood  in  the 
council-hall,  has  been  sold,  &c.  Those  churches,  the  preservation  of  which 
seemed  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  have  been  suffered  to  keep 

many  sacred  relics  of  antiqoity  in  a  Proteotant  city ;  ttie  appearanoe  at 
the  place  b  quite  Catholic;  nay,  to  jodge  by  the  present  stats  of  the 
Catholic  Churches,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  vrorks  af  art  would 
have  been  far  better  pressrrsd  if  the  Reformation  had  become  univeraal, 
■opposing  it  to  bs  carried  out  with  as  much  moderation  ss  at  Nuremberg. 
St.  Sebald'a  and  St.  Lawrence's  hare  grown  rich  in  old  paintings  through 
a  custom  which  I  never  met  with  elsewhere;  on  the  death  of  a  citiien  of 
oooaidCTBtion,  a  painting  was  hung  op  in  &a  ehorch  to  his  memory,  to 
wbioh  a  tablst  beating  the  dal*  of  Ui  death  was  aOxed,  hot  wfatdt  had 
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m»  othar  panonsl  rafarawo  to  the  deceaaed,  ruolj  nen  to  kli  patron  uint. 
TImm  picture*  ue  thockinglf  n^nted ;  titty  mra  isguded  ■■  the  pnipertjr 
of  the  fdmilf  who  prasnted  thsm  to  the  church.  Then  i>  on*  extiemely 
bekutUul  pkintmg  in  St.  Lawienca'a,  •aoribed,  like  eveij  thing  elM  in 
Nnnmberg  of  aaknoim  origin,  to  Albert  Dnrar,  but  it  !■  much  oldoi.  Bat 
tba  RKHl  beutifiil  punting  o[  til  wu  actaaUy  diacoTcied  b;  Brudii ;  it 
WM  punted  bclbrs  14S0,  to  jadgo  by  (.nothei  picture  near  it,  which  i« 
{vovidod  with  a  date.  BrandlB  had  climbed  on  to  an  old  stone  altar  to 
kok  at  another  picture,  alio  of  great  merit,  when  he  luddenly  becams 
awaie  that  there  was  one  far  superior,  hanging  on  a  coluina  behind,  of 
which  700  oanght  sight  througfa  an  arch.  To  get  near  it  we  were  obliged 
to  send  for  the  kejr  of  the  cleiatory — it  wae  worth  the  trouble.  It  ia  an 
altar  ptetara  with  wingi ;  in  the  background  is  Chriat,  very  youthful,  and 
with  a  orown  on  his  head,  engaged  in  crowning  the  Holy  Virgin  who  ia  also 
~  tapwented  in  itirj  early  youth.  Its  beauty  is  hardly  to  be  surpaaaad. 
Of  the  works  ^  Hns  Eolmbaoh,  hitherto  an  nnloiawn  artist  to  me,  I  could 
give  yon  Do  acoonnt,  unless  I  bad  written  every  day.  There  ia  a  gallery 
In  the  eaatle,  in  two  halls,  iriiich  contains  aonie  *ery  raapectabia  and  vary 
ancient  piotniaa,  and  aome  masteipiecas  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth.  I  nerw 
knew  what  he  really  was  till  I  cams  there.  There  are  eight  large  flgurea 
ol  sainta,  which  are  splendid,  all  of  course  on  a  gold  ground,  the  handling 
vigorons  and  delicate,  the  coloring  brilliant.  A  Last  Judgment  of  his 
lavres  me  scarcely  ■  doubt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  the  Dantaic  picture ; 
nothing  elae  can  explain  the  likeneaa  between  the  portrait  fignres.  Ws 
wtUd  only  soe  the  very  ancient  imperial  chapel,  said  to  date  &om  thft 
Emperor  Conrad,  through  a  window.  An  old  lime-bee  atanda  in  the 
oonrt-yard,  hollow,  and  acareeiy  to  be  called  alira ;  the  saying  goes  that 
it  wBi  planted  by  St.  Cnnigunda,  the  consort  of  Henry  II.,  whose  memory 
ia  atill  poetjoally  preserred  by  monuments,  not  only  in  Nuremberg,  but 
also  in  Bamberg,  Merseburg,  and  Batisbon.  From  the  halls  of  this  csitla 
I  overlooked  the  country  where  Guatavui  Adolphns  was  enoampad  within 
his  linea,  in  the  summer  of  1633;  Wallenstein  was  opposite  to  him;  I 
ooold  tiaoa  the  drcnit  of  the  lines  of  the  great  Swedish  monarch )  a  large 
portion  of  them  ia  still  existing.  The  Franenhola  coUsction  at  tbe  Town 
Hall,  which  ia  brought  together  for  sale,  contains  soma  magnificent  things. 
There  I  saw  for  the  first  time  an  important  work  of  Martin  Sehoen.  I 
also  Tuited  the  town  library  with  Brandis ;  but  there  waa  nothing  of 
value  in  the  whole  collection  of  MSS. ;  the  moat  interesting  thing  waa  m 
^obe  on  which  Cuba  is  repfraented  as  a  continent,  and  there  is  a  greater 
oonfuaion  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  that  is,  in  Korway  and  Sweden, 
than  in  our  map*  of  Anwrica  a  hundred  years  ago.  Among  the  people 
whom  1  saw  in  Nuronherg,  where  the  Huaaum  renders  it  very  eaay  to  aaa 
people  aod  boar  them  apeak,  the  moat  attraotiva  and  important  to  me  waa 
Saeback,  Ooethe'a  Irlead  and  fellow-laborer  m  optics.  Hegel  was  not  at 
Jmhiw  when  I  sailed,  but  imiDediataly  retamad  my  viait,  and  ataid  a  long 
time.  To  yoK,  dear  Dor^  I  may  venture  to  aay — and  yon  will  aee  no 
danger  in  it  for  me— that  I  have  nwt  Dniversallywith  a  very  distinguished 
reception.  This  does  not  make  me  vain  ;  it  humbles  me ;  I  often  say  iriy- 
Mtf,  they  rnight  spare  their  trouble;  they  only  see  my  corpse  and  ghost. 
mran^  years  ago^  when  older  men  male  me  faal  my  diitanca,  they  did 
.M*wiM«;  IwB«  bMuatoo*  that  I  had  MnatUng  in  nw  which  iDarited 
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allftttioa  iDd  witoome.  V»J  eren  I  mi^t  hkTe  lelt  tiib  bnt  m,  tew  ]r«an 
•^  deeply  I  We  ought  to  tuiTa  ipeot  at  Isut  aaother  day  in  Nimmbng- ; 
tfane  w>s  yet  inach  to  Bee,  and  I  was  still  quite  unacquainted  with  tha 
citizens,  who  haTS  letunod  lomewbat  of  their  former  remukable  cfaarao- 
ter ;  it  would  have  been  aniuaing,  too,  to  haTe  leeii  with  our  own  ejM  the 
TsUci  of  the  Guild  of  the  Maatsr-aingen  and  of  the  Fiuit-beaiing  Society.* 
We  left  on  Snoday  afternoon.  We  ilept  at  Nenmaikt,  iriteie  tha  Arah- 
dnke  Charlei  fliit  defeated  the  French  in  1796.  Aa  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  means  of  conveyance  alwayi  ready,  we  had  sent  a  eiirmlai  to  tha 
poit-nuateTS  aa  tar  aa  Biatiabon — a  very  uuneoeesary  preoantion,  and  here, 
it  seems,  a  very  ununial  one,  except  with  penoni  of  high  lank.  In  N«a> 
maikt,  when  we  drove  up  to  the  poat-hauae  (in  Fraoeonia  and  Bavaiia  it 
ii  osaal  to  sleep  at  the  poat-hauaes),  we  found  every  thing  in  eommotioo. 
Hid  the  house  fall  of  lights ;  the  landlady  lighted  us  up.ataua,  offered  na 
a  leidy-prepared  supper,  enumerated  her  wines,  whioh,  after  all,  turned 
ont  not  very  good  -,  but  tha  beds  were  arranged  and  deoked  in  the  beat 
style.  Hiiller  lemuked,  but  we  did  not  know  it  till  after  our  departnn^ 
that  on  the  door  of  the  room  was  written  in  white  chalk,  "For  theii  Koyal 
Highnesses;"  and  the  landlady  asked  the  next  momii^  when  she  knected 
at  our  door  (we  did  not  hear  it),  "Are  your  Hoyal  HigbnessM  still  aaleepf 
Then  every  thing  shall  be  quiet  in  the  house."  Neumarkt  is  not  a  bad- 
looking  little  place.  The  Upper  Palatinate  is  moderately  fertile.  Toward 
EatisboQ,  on  approaching  the  Nab,  the  scenery  becomes  piotnreoqne,  and 
the  view  from  the  heights,  where  yon  fiiat  catch  sight  of  Eatisbon  and  tha 
Danube,  is  glorious.  The  whole  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  full 
of  hiitorical  associations  of  the  years  since  1809,  with  the  heights  abova 
Kot,  whence  tha  Austrlans  were  obliged  to  set  that  unhappy  town  on  fin 
with  theii  shot  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  southward  the  walls 
and  flelds  b  the  neighborhood.  I  had  not  eipeoted  to  see  Hof  to  com* 
^tetely  rebuilt  I  I  have  already  written  to  you  about  Its  noble  bridge 
and  the  incomparable  view  we  had  from  onr  windows.  The  second  pride 
of  tha  eld  city  is  her  cathedral,  and  in  particular  its  most  original,  rich, 
and  splendid  facade.  It  is  imperfect,  and  the  interior  is  interesting  only 
from  it*  beautiful  atcbileotnre.  A  strange  tradition,  which  the  sacristaa 
told  us,  but  which  we  had  already  heard  from  a  working  nun,  says,  that 
a  pnpil  of  the  master  who  built  the  cathedral,  constructed  the  bridge  In 
leagne  with  Satan  ;  hence  he  had  finished  his  work  the  firfi,  in  despair  at 
which  the  master  threw  himself  from  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  church. 
Ratisbon  has  not  a  very  ancient  appearance,  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  circumstance  that,  for  tha  last  ISO  years,  the  embassadors  were  the 
chief  poisons  in  the  city,  and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  posaaas 
any  houses  in  their  awn  name,  they  bought  and  built  under  the  name  of 
some  other  person.  The  old  corporation  was  quite  Lutheran :  this  fact,  in 
the  midst  of  Bavaria,  and  where  the  majority  of  the  inhahltanti  an  Cath- 
olics, is  a  very  curious  historical  phenomenon,  which,  I  ocmfeaii,  ought  net 
to  be  an  migma  to  me,  as  its  solution  must  be  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  one*  noble  library  of  St.  Gmmeran,  and  even  the  town  library,  have 

*  This  society  wis  banded  in  1£1T.  for  pmooting  tba  parity  of  the  Qenan 
laagasge.  At  their  maetiugi  the  members  of  tlia  society  laid  aaide  dtefr  own 
names,  and  tsoh  that  of  aonie  plant,  or  finil.  Tt  was  open  to  nea  of  aH  nukt, 
hot  ttways  bad  nne  saverelga  prtaea  u  its  head.    It  Med  alKly  tbraa  yana. 
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l««t  thflii  H SS.,  vhkili  hkT*  been  broiq;fat  hen.  Hi4  I  be«n  kwsre  of  thit, 
4Qd  belioTCd  the  wwrtion  th*t  we  could  leach  Lmndihot  in  eight  hours,  I 
■hoald  huTS  lemuned  there  <m\j  one  it-j.  From  Rftliibon,  puaing  orei 
the  biittle-fietd  of  Eekmiihl,  you  enter  t  very  rich  coontiy;  tha  rowii  m 
the  moat  iMMitifil]  In  the  world,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  otherwiie,  for  in 
all  BaT*ria,  «oath  of  the  Danube,  the  graTel  U  ineihaiutible,  uid  ereif 
where  oloee  mt  hand,  io  that  it  on]/  needs  to  be  dug  up;  it  ia  nowhere 
nee  I  we  ry  to  bre*k  etenea  ae  in  other  coontriei.  Still  tbe  conntry  can  not 
be  called  beautiful,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Landahut,  At  Freysing 
there  an  eoiae  beautiful  meadows  by  the  water,  which  seem  to  be  kept 
with  great  caie,  but  from  whence  to  Hunich  it  ia  a  steppe  without  treei. 
We  reaehed  Landghut  too  early  to  make  it  a  haltiitg'place,  and  arrived  in 
Honioh  the  following  day  at  noon.  Traveling  here  is  incredibly  rapid.  It 
waa  tha  8th  of  Aoguat  on  which  we  arriTed. 

I  will  not  begin  here  to  tell  you  about  Unnich.  Wo  go  to  tha  JaooU'i 
every  day.      Sohalliug  ia  T»t  here,  but  in  the  eonutry,  working  at  Um 

"  Ajci  of  the  World." 

CCXl. 
TO  NICOLOVIDS. 

Mdmicb,  nth  Aagut,  IBK. 

1  hav*  writte*  to  yo«  twice  oa  my  jonmcy,  my  dear  friend ;  the  fint 
letter  from  Erfurt  haa,  no  doubt,  been  punetually  forwarded,  because  I 
inlbnaed  th*  poetmaeter  that,  among  other  things,  1  had  represented  bia 
complainla  of  the  badnrsa  of  the  roadg ;  the  second,  from  Nuremberg,  a 
mere  note,  has  moat  likely  also  reached'you,  as  it  waa  intruated  to  tha 
oare  of  a  &iend.  Since  both  contained  tiiinga  requiring  an  answer,  and  you 
are  ai  eiemplarily  oonsoientious  aboat  coirespocdcnce  as  I  am  hardened  in 
■in  (at  least,  often  seem  so),  I  almost  fear  that  your  reply  has  beenatranded 
■omewhera,  whioh  wsnld  be  a  bad  begiiming  (or  my  exits. 

We  have  tiareled  Tery  alowty.  We  were  obliged  to  go  ronnd  by  Gotha, 
because  wa  knew  that  the  route  byCoburg  waa  qnite  impassable,  and  did 
not  know  that  there  waa  a  road  through  Eahia  uid  Schleiz,  which  certainly 
conld  not  be  wone  than  the  one  we  have  chosen,  with  a  circuit  of  not  leaa 
than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  German  mjlea.  We  staid  one  day  at  Wun- 
burg,  two  at  Nuremberg  {onhappily  not  longer),  one-and-a-half  at  Rattsbon. 
We  airived  hen  ten  day*  ago,  and  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  Jacobj'a 
kind  enbeatiea  to  stay  longer  than  we  had  intended ;  so  we  shall  not  itHt 
again  till  tbe  day  after  to-morrow. 

I  go  hence  aonthwatd  with  a  heavy  ^eart  on  all  accounts.  In  all  human 
probability,  I  shall  never  return  along  this  road  -,  and  even  if  oheerfiilness 
be  not  to  me  a  treaame  ineeorerably  lost,  I  could  not  look  back  with  cheer, 
fulness  6«m  the  summita  of  the  Alps  upon  my  poor  Germany,  Tranquil  as 
every  thing  seenu  here,  the  various  rumors  of  warlike  preparations,  which 
appear  in  the  newspapen,  renew  the  feelings  I  have  before  experienced  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  atormi  in  the  politiaal  worid,  I  aigh  for  peace, 
and  can  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  its  disturbance  without  ineipressiblo 
repugnance  ;  so  mnoli  lo,  that  I  grow  indignant,  or  at  least  vexed,  with  the 
"  Allgomeine  Zoitong,"  and  other  cirenlators  of  these  reports,  innocently  as 
tbey  may  have  related  what  they  have  heard.  If  these  fears  accompany  am 
to  Italy,  what  will  become  of  my  enjoyment  of  antiquity  and  of  the  coontry  ? 
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Another  leuou  of  the  i&dDaa  with  which  I  quit  Mnnieh  is  tha  ptibng 
witb  J^uobi ;  we  tie  ceitftinly  parting  tor  the  lut  time.  It  !■  not  cwy  t* 
deuribo  his  state  to  you  u  rividly  u  I  could  wish.  Hi*  hemit  ia  still 
young ;  his  intellect  is  only  occuiouftUy  (uch  u  we  h»Ta  known  it  foi' 
loerly.  He  ia  more  inclined  to  nut»ta  thui  to  pour  (brth  freah  thoughti, 
u  he  used  to  do  j  hut  his  judgment  a  still  acute  and  unwarped  when  aal>* 
jecta  are  preiented  clearly  before  his  mind.  H<  himielf  >■  evidently  M&a- 
Ible  that  his  life  is  an  aftet-sumnier,  when  the  unclouded  lun  only  sbioe* 
warmly  during  the  noon-tide  hours,  and  can  call  no  oew  regetation  iiit« 
life ;  and  he  feels  thia  with  a  melancholy  which  ia  mors  toudung  to  his 
younger  friend  than  to  himsctf,  Eoth  is  invalaable  to  him  aa  a  oompanioo 
and  insepaiable  friend;  he  does  more  than  enliTen  Jacohi'a  exiatence, he  ii 
essential  to  it ;  he  deserves  the  wamwat  thanks  of  all  Jacobi's  friend*  Coi 
bis  faithful  and  indefatigable  end«aTon  to  entertain  him,  and  nake  np  foi 
the  partial  loss  at  sight  by  reading  aloud,  kc.  I  find  the  listen  unaltered. 
But  their  society  would  not  supply  suffiuent  materials  for  his  mental  life, 
to  keep  him  tolerably  happy ;  Hid  without  Bolb  1  do  not  know  how  be  could 
get  on  at  all  here,  as  much  that  is  new,  and  rich  in  signilicacce  to  me,  and 
in  which  1  could  find  sufficient  materials  of  enjoymeat,  must  be  quite  io- 
different  lo  him. 

If  there  is  the  leaat  truth  in  the  corrunon  saying,  yon  miut  all  have  bad 
ai  great  a  ringing  in  youi  ears  for  the  last  few  days  aa  if  we  had  been  con- 
stantly touching  the  most  sonoroua  English  gisues  to  yoM  health. 

My  stay  here  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  spiritual  mafn«t> 
ism  whose  power  I  have  often  experienced,  but  to  which  1  thought  1  bad 
lost  all  susceptibility,  has  exerted  itself  once  more,  and  the  state  of  BooU 
sicknen  from  which  1  have  ao  long  anSered  is  much  rdieved 

1  have  every  where  met  with  the  most  friendly  and  conrteODi  reception, 
and  couU  have  staid  aorrM  time  longer  here  with  pleaatue.  1  have  been 
much  interested  by  several  peisoni  whose  aoquaintanoe  1  have  made,  as 
well  M  by  the  immeDsely  rich  acienlifia  snd  artistic  collaotiiHis.  Director 
Naumaycr,  to  whom  1  was  introduced  at  Jacobi'a,  a  man  who  has,  per- 
haps, never  crossed  the  frontiers  of  bis  aative  country,  seenu  to  me  one  of 
the  most  worthy  and  intelligent  men  I  have  aver  seen.  I  have  got  soms 
very  instructive  details,  from  intelligent  Catholica  residing  here,  about  tb» 
convents  and  their  church.  Sailer*  himself  said,  at  Landshut,  the  conventa 
must  have  gone  to  ruin,  even  if  they  had  not  been  suppressed ;  and  a  verj 
ingenuous  young  man  gave  us  the  sad  history  of  his  education  in  a  Nor- 
bertine  convent,  such  aa  makes  me  shudder  when  I  rec^  it.  The  reading 
of  a  German  book,  Gellert's  Fables  in  the  "  casus  in  terminis,"  was  pun- 
iehed  with  stripes  by  virtue  of  a  law  recently  introdnced. 

I  am  told  that  here,  likewise,  among  the  youth,  there  is  a  mysticiiiog, 
well-meaning,  but  very  wrong-beaded  party  forming.  J  aaw  the  snperb 
collection  of  casta  in  company  with  one  of  these  yonng  men,  among  tha 
rest  the  Colossus  of  Hoate  Carallo,  which  is  shown  here  in  a  nsw  baildicK, 
with  the  advantage  of  varied  artiGdal  lights.     Alter  a  kog  silCDC^  m^ 

*  He  was  at  this  time  ptofesior  at  the  UniTorsity  al  Laadshot.  bat  was  aftsr. 
ward  made  a  bishop.  His  truly  eTSBgaliGst  piety  and  tolsrsncs  toward  Prot- 
Bstntta  eaniad  Mm  to  be  lookeiirBpoa  aa  hilT  a  faeretie  bimsalfibr  manT  jesrs 
His  siapUdQr  of  character,  and  genains  ebild4iks  piety  intsreated  NiaboK 
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ocHnpuion  coTe»d  his  eyea  with  hia  luuds,  *nd  eielkinud  quite  Mrioualy, 
"Tome  th&t  is  horribld."  "  Honible  7"  lukedi  "  I  •hould  hmie  said 
msgnificcat."  "Honibls,"  ha  continued;  "I  leemto  hs  tho  Tery  incuaft- 
iion  of  t}ie  apirit  of  hcktheniam."  Now,  u  I  hare  no  >uch  hoiror  ofthii 
kind  of  he&theiiiaiii,  I  feel  uigij  with  Buch  vaguiea,  which  »re  only  fit  to 
■tand  In  Ds  Groot'i  Aunukl.  Ooi  age  knows  uothiog  but  reMtioDs  lud 
ledp*  tioni  one  extrame  to  uiotliei.  Anmag  such  people  WinkslEUon  i* 
rsguded  h  k  fool. 

Tiavelen,  who  h>Te  lived  some  time  at  Bjime,  tell  me  I  ihall  be  able  to 
hire  a  foniiahed  bcnue  there  without  difficulty.  I  am  very  glad  of  thii,  u 
I  shall  thai  be  abis  to  settle  myself  giaduslly,  without  goijig  to  too  great 
an  expense  the  flist  yvu.  As  thii  is  the  case,  1  shall  gire  up  going  lound 
by  L^hom,  and  tbui  gain  time  eithei  fot  the  Joumey  or  to  aiiiTs  ths 
sooner  in  Borne. 

Bb  bo  kind,  dearNicoloviuB,  as  to  give  my  boat  [Cmembrances  to  SaTignf 
and  all  othec  friends.  I  wish  we  had  some  little  certainty  of  our  lettais 
reaching  their  desUuatioa.  I  bare  heard  here  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
correspondence  to  Italy  through  the *  post-offices  is  supprsaaed. 

Tell  Savigny,  t^,  that  I  do  longer  despair  of  continuing  my  History.  I 
am  reading  Liyj  again  on  the  journey,  and  ha*e  learnt  to  see  many  thing! 
in  him  that  had  escaped  ma  previoosly.  Why  should  I  not  also  couAh 
that  the  manner  in  which  1  have  found  my  History  read  and  known  along 
ths  whole  course  of  my  journey,  particularly  in  South  Germany,  has  helped 


CCXII. 
TO  UADAHE  HEHSLEBm 

MlRlX,  IS  THE  VaLLIT  OT  TBB  ASIOE. 

36U  AugMit,  IBK 

We  ten  Honich  on  the  I9th It  is  so  cold  here,  that  the  peopla 

aay  there  are  not  Bra  days  in  the  year  when  they  do  not  light  a  fiis.  Un- 
fortunately we  could  gain  no  information  at  all  as  to  the  height  of  thi* 
district  above  the  sea,  l>ut  it  certainly  can  not  be  as  high  a*  Innspruok. 
These  Bavarian  rooontaineers  agree  with  the  Tyioleae  in  ssBerting  thri 
the  cold  has  much  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  lake  herel 
was  formerly  alwsys  open  in  winter :  for  the  laat  few  years  it  has  been 
completely  froiea  over  every  season;  in  the  Tyrol  the  glacierB  are  enlai^ 
ing,  and  Uie  bast  is  gradually  killing  the  Indian  corn.  Ths  Tyrolese^  haw- 
ever,  do  not  conaider  the  change  for  the  worse  as  permanent,  but  as  p«ii> 
odleal ;  they  say  the  glaciers  grow  during  one  seven  years,  and  diminiiih 
dorbig  the  next. 

From  the  Wallensse  to  Hittenwsld,  the  laat  Bavarian  vDIage,  the  mad 
constantly  ascends,  passing  through  wild  and  barren  tracts,  where  the  Issr 
fsJIa  noisily  down  from  rock  to  rock.  The  only  thing  thst  attracted 
me  at  Hiltenwsld  was  the  church-jaid.  Instead  of  the  grassy  hillock  at 
the  loot  of  each  cross,!  thers  is  an  open  blsck  chest  in  the  form  of  a  coffin, 

'  Anstrian.  t  TIm  Wsllensea. 

.   t  TheoTOMwhichinCUlMlkiccanbrlM  Isalwsjs  plsoedM  the  beadof  BMb 
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■od  Oll«d  with  emfth.  Flawen  are  planted  in  thii  «wth,  or  BCittored  orer 
it.  On  the  bosrda  »  the  side  ue  mscriptions,  for  tha  most  p>rt  in  tsij 
b»d  Tflne,  bat  full  of  leelmg 

Tha  fortress  in  the  Schmmiti  lies  in  mins,  just  sa  it  wsa  left  »fter  it 
vu  rued  by  Ney  in  1805.  It  woald  be  in  exceedingly  attonB  pus  iftbe 
»Tenue>  to  it  were  wntched  snd  (fusrded.  The  heaps  of  rubbish  farmed 
by  the  mina  of  the  old  w&lls,  the  tokeni  and  the  efTects  of  the  dieulful 
hiiTOC  the  war  has  made,  in  the  sheila  of  the  bumt-down  houses,  iho  mis- 
erable poverty,  ths  swarms  of  beggars,  made  a  moat  painful  impression 
upon  OS,  on  our  first  entrance  into  long-eipected  Tyrol.  We  were  equally 
disappointed  at  Seefeld,  the  Hut  place  where  we  atopped  for  the  night. 
The  devastations  of  the  war  were  every  where  visible;  the  walls,  indeed, 
are  indcatiuctible.  The  people  of  these  parta  ace  ugly.  The  whole  scene 
changes  as  you  descenJ  the  mountain  toward  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Cloods 
gathered  and  diapersed,  adorning  rather  than  concealing  the  view;  and 
when  a  ravine  opened  toward  the  valley,  and  I  caught  sight  of  the  mount- 
airu  in  all  (heir  beanty,  lying  before  na  and  around  ua,  and  the  rich  valley, 
with  its  magnificent  stream,  can  you  doubt  that  my  first  thought  was  of 
you  and  our  Amelia?  Ton  have  to  drive  in  a  zig'Ag,  with  tho  hind 
wheels  locked,  for  at  least  an  hour,  from  the  top  of  the  mountsin  down  to 
Market  Zirl,  the  first  stage  in  tha  -salley  of  the  Inn.  Here,  too,  the  lav- 
ages  of  war  were  still  frightfully  visible.  Brandia  and  I  had  descended  on 
foot,  and  had  made  some  acquaintancea  by  the  time  the  carriage  came  up. 
The  people  were  very  obliging  and  sociable,  and  told  us  their  history;  the 
son,  who  was  now  on  the  mountains  hunting,  had  aerved  as  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  inaurrecticn  ;  the  old  man  ahowed  us  the  places,  ons  by  one,  where 
the  enemy's  aoldieis  had  been  shot  down  by  the  peasants  in  his  bouae,  and 
tha  marks  of  the  balls ;  and  gave  us  some  account  of  bia  Bight  to  the 
Alpa  with  his  family,  and  how  his  wife  died  there.  From  Zirl,  the  high 
road  to  Innspruck  runs  beneath  the  ateep  and  lofty  rock  of  the  Hartina- 
wand,  doubly  celebrated,  for  the  legend,  that  on  its  summit  the  Emperor 
HsodmitiMi  I.  lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  look  refuge  when  eihaueted 
In  ■  cave  (visible  from  the  wood),  from  which  an  angel  led  hun  down; 
and  for  the  story,  that  when  the  Tyrolese  drove  the  Bavaiiana  out  of  the 
country  in  lT03,  they  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  their  retrestin|  foes  at 
this  spot,  and  would  have  slain  the  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel,  had  not 
his  general  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  him  by  asauming  the  place  of  honor, 
and  thua  deceiving  the  unerring  marksmen.  This  valley  of  the  Inn  is  a 
most  favored  and  lovely  plain,  with  a  level  sorfafi",  and  a  rich  and  produc- 
tlTe  soil,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is 
every  where  caltivat«d,  and  considered  the  most  proBtable  species  of  grain, 
for  when  the  crop  is  good,  a  yoke  of  land,  or  6000  square  feet,  will  yield 
k  harvest  worth  1 50  florins. 

The  kindly  courteay  of  the  Tyroleae  was  bIiowd  even  in  the  behavior  of 
the  men  who  aaked  for  and  examined  our  paasporta  at  the  froatiei.  I  cao 
Bsmre  you,  that  among  the  many  Tyroloso  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  I  have 
sot  found  ons  nneivll  or  immoderate  in  hia  demands ;  and  I  repeat  tbi« 
declaiatioB  once  more,  because  some  who  have,  in  other  respeoti,  done  jna- 
tice  to  this  soble  people,  still  charge  them  with  avarice.  Id  men  than  «m 
tastano*,  wbMB  parKini  miglit  eertalnly  ha*s  thonglit  a  tea  dna  to  than, 
flier  )»™  fMM  avrajr  without  it,  oi  takai  it  m  »  pnMat;   not  ene  kw 
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Mthn  bj  wotdi  or  looki  murmnrod  >t  recsiTing  too  little.  Inuipmck  it 
plauautly  litukttd  ;  the  town  is  not  luga  ^  it  contkin*  some  aix  liundnd 
tuMMH,  and  ten  thouauid  inb&bituita.  From  oui  windows  at  the  halsl, 
we  looked  out  on  the  beaatiful  bridge,  uid  tbe  mountun  ruga  on  tht 
other  side  of  the  lirei.  Hofei  had  occupied  the  aBjiie  Toami  when  he  en- 
tered the  town  for  the  Brat  time.  Banco  the  hotue  cootained  many  relioB 
of  him ;  ho  had  presented  the  hostess  with  a  horn  sniiff-box ;  some  of  his 
prodamatinu,  aocoiapamed  bj  some  not  badix-drawn  soenea  from  the 
great  war,  were  framed  and  glazed,  and  hiuig  nmitd  the  laom.  As  soon 
as  we  had  dined,  Braadis  and  I  put  ourielves  under  the  guidance  of  a  man 
who  had  served  as  a  ri&eraan  in  the  rerolt  trotn  the  very  beginning,  to 
visit  and  survey  the  hill  IieJ,  which  haa  been  immortaliied  by  three  haid- 
fon^t  combats  in  the  principal  epochs  of  the  insurrection.  Our  guide 
was,  u  to  station,  what  would  be  called  a  oonunOD  man,  and  the  influenea 
of  this  would  have  made  hira  a  bod  companion,  if  he  had  not  beloDged  to 
a  free  people ;  but  bis  oonvanatlon  and  maimers  were  such,  that  we  heart- 
ily congratulated  ourselves  upon  his  society.  It  aeena  to  help  these  peo- 
ple to  a  correct  and  unsmbanassed  sense  of  theii  lelation  to  a  traveler, 
when  they  hear  with  what  profound  vanaalion  he  speaks  of  the  host  of 
Sand,*  who  is  the  hero  of  their  idolatry,  but  whose  earlier  life  wu  passed 
in  as  homble  a  position  as  theii  own,  and  whose  humility  did  not  foraaka 
him  when  he  rose  to  be  Begent  of  tbe  whole  country,  tor  he  never  consid- 
ered himself  as  the  auperioi  of  any  other  Tyrolese  peasant.  From  thia 
guide  I  learnt  at  every  spot  what  had  happened  there.  He  afterward  eon* 
ducted  me  past  the  watei&Jl  of  Wiltau  to  the  old  castle  of  Amiaa,  from 
whose  turreta  a  wide  prospect  over  the  lovely  valley  and  the  lofty  mount- 
ains rewards  the  not  inconsiderable  labor  of  the  ascent,  thoogh  all  Ibd 
curiositieB  and  treasures  which  it  formerly  eontained  have  been  cither  re- 
moved or  are,  like  the  picture-gallery,  closed. 

I  suppose  1  need  not  tell  you  who  Speckbacher  in  ?  Speckhachei's  soa 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  educated  in  a  diviuon  of  tbe  cadet 
school,  because  the  King  took  an  inteieat  in  him  ;  for  he  is  a  boy  of  eitrk. 
ordinary  talent,  and  his  letters  to  his  father  ore  as  beautiful  in  thought 
and  refined  In  language,  as  any  youth  of  his  age  could  write.  We  did  not 
see  tbe  boy  himself  at  Munich,  but  Brandis,  wlio  is  indefatigable  in  profit- 
ing by  every  opportunity  of  seeing  things,  and  gaining  information  that 
the  journey  affords,  applied  to  his  tntor,  and  obtained  from  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  for  ua  to  the  father.  Equipped  with  this,  we  set  out  on 
Thursday,  all  tiiree  in  a  mountain  car.  Speckbacher  lives  at  Einu,  in  the 
mountains  above  Hall ;  the  way  thither  is  over  almost  impaasable  mount' 
ain  roads.  1  send  this  letter  off  unfinished  (from  Trent),  because  tiie  post 
is  goiag  out. 

The  narrative,  wHch  is  here  broken  off]  has  been  supplied  to 
the  translator  verbally  by  Profesaor  Braudis. 

*  Hand  WHS  the  nsmeofa  little  hsmleton  the  Brenner  where  Bofer  wsi  tbe 
innkeeper.  He  comronoly  went  by  tbe  nsmeof  the  SaniitrJ'ti.orboslof  9«od. 
AlnosE  all  tho  iankeepen  bed  bees  officen  in  cbe  war.  and  they  were  geoarallj 
very  intelligent  men.  Nicbahr  alwayi  nied  to  qaeilion  Ibem  sboat  the  war, 
and  received  a  great  deal  Qfvalashle  infnrniBlion  from  them,  especisllylroni  tbe 
host  at  Pfani.  tho  pass  between  the  Inn  and  Adige  valleys,  whom  be  tbaod  also 
well  varsad  in  (he  kwal  history  at  (be  oountiy. 
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Niflbnhc  Mid  Bruidui  weis  obliged  to  le&Tc  the  cdmBge  dt  wime  dutanoa 
from  tbe  house,  so  that  Hodune  Niebuhr  wkb  not  ible  to  uKompuiy  them 
in  thsit  visit.  When  they  knocked  at  the  door,  it  wu  opened  by  >  tail, 
■pate,  haggud-lookiag  man,  with  flaihing  black  eyes  and  aquiline  featorM^ 
who,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  replied  that  he  was  Speckbacher  hinuell^ 
and  begged  to  know  who  his  visitors  were.  When  Niebuhr  told  him  that 
he  was  the  erabaaaador  from  Pnuiia  to  B«me,  the  astoniihment  of  tha 
simple  peasant  waa  extreme,  that  such  grand  personages  shoold  hkve  come 
ont  of  their  way  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  about  to  Idas  Niebubr'a  hud,-bat 
Niebohr  drew  it  back,  exclaiming,  "  No,  it  is  I  who  ou^t  to  kisii  yonr 
hand,"  fell  on  hia  neck  and  embraced  him,  and  tiiey  were  &iends  directly. 
Speckbacher  began  to  make  apologies  that  he  conid  give  them  no  better 
entertainment ;  hia  wife  and  daoghtais  were  out  reaping,  and  he  waa  alona 
in  the  house,  and  had  nothing  to  set  before  his  honoreJ  guests.  "Never 
mind,  we  only  want  to  see  you;  sit  down  and  tell  ua  about  the  war."  He 
Uien  related  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  and  took  them  ant 
to  show  them  the  stable  where  he  had  been  coneealed  by  his  faithful  savant, 
Zoppol,  for  more  tiian  a  month,  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  hay.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna*  he  fled  to  the  mountain!,  and  waa 
Ibr  a  long  time  concealed  in  a  cavern  among  snow  and  ice,  but  at  langth 
the  winter  became  too  severe,  and  he  left  hia  hiding-place  and  took  refbga 
in  the  stable  of  hia  own  house,  where  he  remained  while  the  enemy  vrere 
aearching  for  bim  in  every  direction,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Bavarian 
soldiers  were  actually  quartered  in  hia  honse.  Not  even  his  wife  knew  of 
liis  being  in  the  neighborhood.  Zoppel  could  only  bring  him  fbodatnigh^ 
and  sometimes  not  oven  then,  when  there  were  soldiers  about. 

During  the  struggle,  he  eeot  his  wife  and  children  up  the  mouataius  for 
safety.  Hia  eldest  child,  a  bOy  of  ten  years  old,  could  not  be  induced  to 
stay  quietly  there,  bnt  after  several  ineffeotnal  attempts  succeeded  in  reach* 
ing  hia  father.  When  Speckbacher  found  that  it  waa  impoasible  to  persuade 
the  boy  to  go  back  again,  he  agreed  to  keep  him  with  him.  In  the  last 
battle  fbnght  before  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Speckbacher  was  defeated,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty ;  his  boy  was  separated  &om  bim,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bavarians.  When  they  aaked  him  where  his  father  was,  the  child 
undauntedly  replied,  in  the  Tyrolese  patois,  "  Boer  Ferkel  aehiease."  (Gona 
to  shoot  the  Bavarian  pigs). 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  the  only  reward  Speckbacher 
received  for  his  services  was  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  militia,  to  which  a 
small  pension  was  attached.  It  was  proposed  to  send  him  an  order,  but 
even  this  waa  prevented  by  the  court  par^,  who  could  not  endure  that  a 
peasant  should  be  thus  distinguished.  The  Emperor  sent  him,  inatead,  a 
largo  gold  medal,  which  Speckbacher  showed  with  great  delight  to  Niebuhr, 
exclaiming,  "See  how  gracious  the  Emperor  has  been  to  me  I"  Niebuhr 
had  to  bite  hia  lips  to  ropress  his  indignation  that  this  should  be  the  sole 
honor  this  heroic  patriot  had  to  exhibit,  but  Speckbacher  himself  was  per- 
fectly contented.  He  had  only  one  wish  ungratifled,  namely,  to  receive  a 
roaary  that  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  had  written  to  Vienna 
to  make  this  request,  but  "It  waa  very  natural,"  he  said,  "that  those  great 
h>rds  should  have  had  no  time  to  attend  to  a  request  from  an  insignificant 
peasant  like  him,  and  he  had  never  received  aoj  answer." 
•  By  wUeh  en  Us  Mlh  af  Oa.,  taOS,  ths  Al 
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The  fint  buuuew  Niebnlir  tnniMted  with  the  Pope  wu  to  U7  Speck- 
kuhei'i  wUh  heloie  hiiD,  and,  in  s  few  dny  after  hii  &[riv*1  in  Rome,  he 
had  (he  pleasure  ot  (onruding  to  Epeckbkcher  a  apli^ndid  rosaiy,  u  »  gift 
from  hii  Halineii.  Speckbachet  returned  a  letter  ol  thanks  to  the  Pope, 
together  with  hii  paitrait,  painted  hj  another  peaeant,  a  most  frightful  thing. 

One  of  the  intereating  pereonagei  the  Niebuhra  met  with  at  Innipruck, 
was  an  old  frnitwoman  who  kspt  a  stall  in  the  atieet.  In  the  war  ihe  had 
sold  bU  hei  Rooda,  bought  proviiioni,  aiid  followed  the  army,  nipplying  the 
soldier*  for  nothing  as  leog  as  her  means  held  out,  when,  tt  was  freqaentlir 
the  case,  they  were  unable  to  pay.  Usdsme  Kiehuhi  was  so  touched  bf 
hu  tale,  that  she  took  off  a,  gold  necklace  and  hung  it  round  the  old  woman's 
neck  as  a  keepsake. 

In  tiSTeling  along  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Inn,  in  ths  neighborhood  of 
Landsberg,  they  cams  to  a  pass  where  the  Tyroleoe  who  were  coming  to 
attack  Innspruck,  had  stopped  the  Barsriaa  troops,  by  means  of  a  singulii 
contrivsnce.  The  losd  was  overhung  by  rugged  mountains;  the  Tyroleie 
bsd  dislodged  huge  mass«i  of  rock,  which  they  bound  together  with  ropes 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  lolting  down  ;  they  held  the  ropes  tightly  in  silertos 
till  the  first  company  of  Bavarians  was  immediately  below  them,  when,  ex- 
claimmg  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I"  all  loosed  their  bold,  and  the 
pooderons  missiles  rushed  down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  beneaUi,  cmshr 
ing  nearly  s  whole  eoropsuy,  and  effectually  barring  the  road  for  those  who 
followed,  while  ths  Tyrolese  descended  the  hill-side  with  their  gnus,  sod 
shot  them  down  from  behind  tieea  and  racks  till  few  of  them  remained 

CCXIU. 
TO  6AVIGNY. 

ViKiCE,  4M  Beptemier,  ISlt. 
Except  at  some  me  seisooa  of  cheerfulness  and  mental  activity,  it  has 
always  been  a  peculiarity  of  my  first  letters  to  my  friends  after  taking  leava 
of  them,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  space  is  occupied  vrith  an  apologetio 
eiplanstion  ot  my  delay  in  writing ;  and  this  firstling  of  my  oorieepondenoe 
with  yon,  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  However,  I  will  restrict  roys^ 
to  informing  you,  that  I  sm  quite  awnte  I  owe  you  such  an  apology,  and  if 
you  will  forgive  me  without  requiring  it  at  my  hands,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
generosity  on  your  part.  As,  even  amidst  the  wonders  of  thia  magnificent 
city,  my  mind  is  not  bright  and  unclouded  enough  to  allow  me  to  write 
playfully,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  relate  in  a  grave  tone  the  ideas  which 
occurred  to  me  in  a  merry  mood,  I  hare  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  appear 
before  you  with  a  letter,  till  I  had  some  discovery  in  the  shape  of  a  jutidioal 

curiosity  which  the  sight  of  the  uncial  letters  on  the  inclosed  sheots,  will 
probably  have  MLcited  in  yon  the  moment  you  opened  this  letter ;  partiou- 
larly  as  these  incloauiee  are  the  resson  for  my  taking  advantage  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  write  to  you  from  this  place. 

The  Cathedral  of  Verona  possesses  n  library  extremely  rich  in  very  old 
Latin  parcbmen!>.     Fortunately  for  it,  shout  the  middle  of  ^e  eighteenth 
century,  a  thoroughly  teamed  prebendary — a  rare  phenomenon  even  there 
Gian  Jaeopo  de  Dionigi  by  name,  eiamined  and  arranged  the  whole  of  its 
contents ;  uid  some  time  after,  Antonio  Mazzotti,  a,  very  honest  and  indni- 
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trioni  libikiiui,  rnkde  an  excdleot  c&Ulogue  of  them.  This  catdf^na,  fan^ 
•rei,  hu  not  helped  me  to  lay  disooveiy,  coaoemiiig  the  nibject  of  whick, 
it  does  not  cantoin  ■  arUablo.  The  fint  thiog  thmt  tell  into  my  huda,  on 
opening  the  cheat  coDtuoiiig  the  maniuciiptB,  W49  m  Tery  thin  little  TolanM 
of  extreroel]'  ancient  niDgle  tad  double  lesTei  of  puchment,  which,  aecoid- 
ing  to  the  title  page,  were  collected  imm  unong  diit  and  inhbiih  by  the 
■aid  DioQigi  in  1758.  Hoit  of  thea>  aia  biblioal  fragmenti,  from  peHiaps 
the  aiith  to  the  eleventh  ceutuiy,  and  a  note,  by  the  hand  of  their  diligent 
oollector,  exhibiti  theii  contenta.  Bat  almoat  inataDtlj  I  eipied  unong  them 
two  bagmenta  of  quite  a  different  kind,  whoai  nature  he  did  not  noderatand, 

and  of  which  he  has  therefoie  omitted  all  notice.* I  have  onlf  coined 

this  [ragmcnt  that  nothing  might  be  overlooked.  But  now  comei  tlte  main 
piece  of  Qewi  1  have  to  announce  to  foa  :  namely,  that  there  ia  preaerred 
■t  Verona,  ai  muchof  Ulpian  aa  would  fill  a  small  octavo  volume;  of  which, 
however,  1  wu  oaly  able  to  oopy  a  aingle  leaf  by  way  of  a  apeeimen  and 
atteatation,  which  I  heiewith  tianimit  to  you  lot  publication. 

1  had  already  begun  when  at  Wutiburg,  to  lock  out  for  p^impsetts,  and 
had  hit  upon  one  there  almoit  immediately  (which  O^  baa  deicribed) ;  but 
it  only  consisted  of  fragmcnta  from  the  "  Itala."  At  Hnnich  I  looked 
through  all  the  old  Latin  parcbmenta,  and  conld  only  detect  among  tbem  a 
■ingie  palimpaeat:  that,  too,  waa  merely  a  biblisal  text,  mder  St.  Jennita 
and  Geunsdiua  "  De  Vitis."  At  Verona  my  lucky  liar  wa*  agun  in  tbo 
aaceudant,  for  1  found  the  Codex  1 3,  containing  the  Epistle*  of  St.  Jerome, 
a  pretty  thick  quarto  volume  of  the  nintb  century,  which  is  a  complete 
palimpsest,  except  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  leaves,  which  an  new.  Soma 
of  the  put  written  over  ia  of  a  theological,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  a  Juiidical  nature.  It  ia  written  by  the  asme  hand  as  the  ferment  of 
Gaiua,  &om  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  cathedral  chapter,  or  the 
church  at  Verona,  waa  once  in  poMeasion  of  aevcrat  works  en  juriapmdence, 
which  the  eccleaiastica  afterward  used  up ;  and  that  it  had  these  books  be- 
fore Juatinian's  time,  and  under  King  Theodoric.  My  transcript  ia  aa  exact 
a  lepresentatioD  of  the  original  as  it  was  posaibte  to  make,  without  tracing 
it  tluough  transparent  paper.  Single  worda  here  and  there,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  could  be  made  out  where  the  lines  did  not  exactly  coincide,  from  which 
the  nature  of  the  contents  oonid  be  gathered,  but  it  would  be  impoasible  to 
make  any  thing  of  it  without  the  aid  of  cheroiatry.  The  best  re-agent« 
wen  not  to  be  procured  at  Verona.  I  was  obbged  hastily  to  prepare  lor 
mywilf  an  infniion  of  gallants,  which,  imperfect  aa  it  waa,  produced  so  much 
aSaot  as  to  allow  ns  to  hope  for  full  ancceaa  with  better  means. 

Now,  dear  Savigny,  here  Ilea  a  treasure  waiting  for  your  hands  to  dig  it 
np;  a  bait  that  shall  lure  you  over  the  Alps  to  us.  Or  will  you  give  the 
necessary  instructions  to  Cramer  that  he  may  set  to  work  ?  Or  will  yon 
persuade  some  one  else  to  come  ? 

Yon  will  never  suffer  thia  disoovery,  which  ia  exactly  what  you  have 
been  wishing  for  ao  ardently,  to  be  lost  for  want  of  some  one  to  make  use 
of  it.  But  whoever  comes,  let  him  not  depend  merely  upon  his  own  eyee. 
Let  him  bring  vrith  him  the  beet  chemical  re-agenta  to  bring  out  the  writ- 
ing, and  also  a  good  magnifying  glass.  Now  I  think  I  fairly  deaerve  yoiu 
best  wishes,  that  I  may  discover  something  for  myielf  also.  Tliere  is  no- 
thing here  in  the  library  of  St.  Uwk.  The  republic  had  no  librarr  befbra 
*  Hera  follows  ■  descripticD  (f  the  fragmanta. 
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BMOuidD**  tinw,  Hul  this  Greek  cellected  no  uiciint  Lstin  namueripU ; 
tlie  oldest  i>  of  the  elereDth  century.  Of  JualiiiiHi'B  worki  on  juiiipnk 
deuce,  Veiocft  posneiaea  only  the  Code  with  a  new  glau.  I  will  write  yon 
word  of  all  I  meet  with  heie  uiothei  time. 

And  now  I  huid  over  to  yon  the  iiw  miiteriftln  thiit  I  have  oolleoted. 
If  you  publiih  my  tranxiript*,  1  only  bind  you  to  thin,  that  you  do  not 
give  them  to  the  world  without  youi  notei  uid  eiplanaitioai.  Hake  mch 
extract!  from  thii  letter  u  may  be  adviuble ;  to  which  I  mnet  add,  that 
the  obliging  way  in  wbioh  the  prebendaries  perinitted  the  libntr  to  be 
apenad  for  ma,  deeervej  the  higheat  piaiee ;  and  alio  the  patience  of  tbe 
CuitoB  Axchipiate  Eucherio,  who,  with  the  greateet  Idndneu,  gave  up  hii 
moraingi  uid  avoiinga  to  me  whenever  I  deaiiod  it.  If  you  put  the  affair 
into  your  Journal,  let  there  be  twenty  eittk  oopiei  printed,  and  I  will  let 
you  know  heraaftei  what  is  to  be  dona  with  them.  I  can  not  tell  you  any 
thing  about  the  joumay  to~lay,  Ibr  an  Albanian  from  Scutari,  whoae  a(^ 
quaintanoa  ,1  have  made,  will  be  waiting  for  me  in  the  Toikiah  coffea- 
hoD«e.  A  Greek  ie  our  guaat  ta..day  at  dinner.  Tbui  immeaeucafaly,  al- 
moat  oppreaeiTely,  lioh  in  objecta  of  inteieat  do  I  find  the  progreaa  of  our 
joumey,  bnt  my  mind  is  vailed  in  deepest  night.  Gretchen  often  caasea 
me  great  anxiety.  She  doei  not  bear  the  traveling  well,  and  can  deriva 
Sittle  enjoyment  bom  it 

Wa  bad  a  delightful  joumey  through  the  Aoetrian  Tyrol.  Yonr  &jend 
Salvotti  received  ui  vary  kindly.  We  both  send  our  kindeit  legaids  to  yon 
and  all  our  fnenda.  I  have  written  three  timea  to  Nicoloviui.  1  beg  yoM 
will  addreM  your  next  to  ma  at  Kome,  for  yon  must  answer  this  latter, 
deal  Savigny.  Hai  hai  made  a  fresh  diaeoveiy,  somathing  from  Dion. 
Ealie.  i  it  is  not  known  here  yet  what  it  is,  bnt  it  is  said  to  be  bom  the 
History  i  that  would  be  in  my  way.     Farewell,  my  dear  frioid,  and  re- 

P.B.  The  fragmente  of  Dion.  Halic.  have  coma  to  nothing.  They  are 
exeerpts  from  some  other  historian,  that  hardly  contain  a  single  new  fact.  I 
wiilmakaareportupDnthemshottly  to  the  Academy.  Here  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  except  a  leaf  from  a  MS.  of  the  Code  of  the  eleventh  eentnry, 
with  inscription  and  aubscription.  I  have  collated  them  for  you.  The 
variations  are  considerable.  To-morrow  we  go  to  Padua.  Yet  once  mora 
farewell,  dearest  friend.     Have  mercy,  and  write  1 

CCXIV. 


r,  itie. 

1  have  not  even  been  able  to  write  a  diary  for  you,  during  my  journey. 
I  will  now  tall  you  a  few  facte  of  a  general  nature.  My  prs-conceiveJ 
opinion  of  the  echolari  and  higher  classes  in  Italy  has  proved  perfectly  cor 
rect,  as  I  was  convinced  would  be  tbe  case,  because  1  possessed  sufficient 
data  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  them.  1  have  always  allowed  the  exist 
enoe  ^f  indiviiiual  exceptions  as  regards  erudition,  but,  even  in  tlipflfl  oases« 
there  is  not  that  cultivation  of  the  whole  man  which  we  demand  and  dcen 
indispensable.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  two  or  three  literary  men 
of  real  ability ;  but,  in  the  Erst  place,  they  are  old  men,  who  have  only  B> 
lew  yean  longer  to  Uva )  and,  when  they  are  gone,  Italy  will  be,  as  they 
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mr  ^enuelvsi,  in  t  Bt>t«  of  bubarum;  mi,  in  tbe  Hacnl,  the]'  ue  lik« 
■tatoes  wrought  to  bo  placed  in  •  Irieze  on  the  Wkll ;  tlu  side  tutnod  to- 
wud  you  ia  of  Gniiihed  bemuty,  the  othei,  nnhewn  sbme,  Tbey  ue  mngh 
whftt  our  gcbolari  may  have  been  liity  or  (Ighty  yean  ^o.  No  one  fe«li 
hinwelf  a  citiien.  Not  only  aie  the  people  deatitnte  of  bope,  thvy  have  not 
B»sn  wislim  respecting  the  affaiia  .of  tho  world,  eoccepl  as  they  concern  their 
leretkl  cabinet* ;  and  all  tlie  spTingi  of  great  nod  noble  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing! are  choked  up.  I  haye  met  with  one  noble-minded  and  agreeable 
young  Mian,  who  unite*  depth  Of  feeling  and  profound  melanoholy  about 
theitateof  the  world,  with  a  vecy  poetical  mind,  and  a  conaiderable  amount 
of  scbolanhip,  though  not  such  ai  would  come  up  to  our  standard.  He  it 
not,  liowever,  a  native  of  Italy,  but  a  Greek  from  Corfu.  He  baa  prom- 
i>ed  to  corns  to  Home,  and  a  visit  from  him  would  be  worth  much  to  me. 

The  three  genuine  and  intellectual  scholars  of  my  acquaintance,  Horelli, 
Gatatoni,  and  Fontana,  are  all  ecclesiastios ;  they  are,  howerer,  only  eoele- 
■iasticB  by  profeBBion ;  for  I  have  not  found  in  them  the  aligbtest  traoa 
cither  of  a  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  o>  of  the  pietism  which 
you  meet  with  in  Germany.  When  an  Italian  has  once  ceased  to  be  aidave 
of  the  Churoh,  he  never  seems  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  raatten  at  all. 
Hetaphyiical  speculations  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  ai  they  were  to 
the  old  Romans.  Hence  the  vacuity  of  mind  wliich  has  become  general 
aince  the  suppreaaion  of  freedom,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  find  ■ 
^here  of  action  in  writing  literary  and  historical  memoirs.  Their  public 
men  are  imraeuurably  behind  the  Germans  in  knowledge  and  cDltivation.' 
Perhaps  there  ma]'  Iw  more  of  this  found,  here  and  there,  among  the  advo- 
cates, but  the  physical  philosophers  are  the  most  reflective  class.  In  Home, 
it  ia  solely  among  the  clergy  that  I  expect  to  find  men  witii  whom  I  can 
hold  intercouise. 

The  common  people  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  expected.  A.t 
Padna  and  Venice  you  can  not  help  feeling  a  real  attachment  for  them, 
and  for  the  borghers ;  they  are  earnest,  honest,  and  intelligent,  indeed 
even  kind.  Their  soft  and  graceful  dialect,  warm  and  caieniog,  makes  it 
a  pleaaure  to  talk  to  them.  The  lowest  Venetian  is  polite  and  decoroua. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  there  is  as  great  a  differenoe  between  the 
Italian  towns  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by  different  races.  The  shameleea 
rapacity  of  the  innkeepers  and  postillions  is  disgusting;  and  it  ia  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  obliged  to  beat  down  all  the  tradespeople,  not  excepting 
the  booksellers.  But  tbey  are  rather  avaricious  than  deceitful  in  their 
dealings.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  went  with  Brandis  to  visit  the  an- 
cient Fiesole,  situated  on  Ue  hill  about  half  a  German  mile  from  hence ; 
the  peasants  there  did  not  differ  in  their  manners  from  Germans,  and  did 
not  even  seem  to  expect  money  from  us 

As  I  anticipated,  I  certainly  see  and  inquire  into  much  that  other  trav- 
eler* have  not  seen  or  inquired  into ;  but,  on  this  very  aeoount,  I  have 
■een  leas  than  most  of  what  every  one  sees.  About  the  landed  interest, 
tenure  of  land,  husbandry,  the  right  of  boundaries,  I  have  already  learned 
much  that  wilt  be  of  great  use  in  my  researthea  into  antiquity ;  and  there, 
tore,  as  1  am  only  just  begiiming  my  inquiries  on  these  subjeeta,  I  hope  to 
obtain  rich  spoils.  It  also  contributes  greatly  to  a  vivid  conception  of 
historical  aventa,  when  you  oaa  snrrey  theii  aoen*  tor  joaimtit,  and,  if  yo« 
a*B  bavene  it  frafBantljr  In  diSarwit  dinetiaM,  jov  oan  not  tnit  pin  nar 
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imporUnt  ■■!■>■  i  mil  I  un  indefatigable  in  iii&king  inquiiiei  af  tit  kind^ 
and  *h»l]  cgntinnii  to  1»  lo.  But  one  c^n  not  help  feeling  indlgnuit  with 
those  who  visited  thij  land  twenty  or  thirty  yeira  ^o,  for  it  ia  inctedibls 
how  ra»ny  relicB  of  antiquity  hare  been  lost  or  destroyed  since  then.  Still, 
there  ue  a  thousand  traces  of  past  ages  to  be  found  if  you  look  for  Cham; 
there  &ie  very  many  connecled  with  husbandry.  The  stone  coSina  at  Ve- 
rona, of  the  middle  agea,  are  quite  Etruscan  in  their  farm.  I  have  found 
in  an  old  Etnucan  temple  w&ll  that  has  been  dug  up  at  Fiesole,  a  lirailar 
■tyle  of  dressing  the  stones  to  that  of  the  exterior  walla  of  the  Flerentiiie 
palaces  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cenluiiea,  (The  peasants  of  Fiesole 
can  distingniBh  perfectly  betwaen  Soman  and  Etnuoan  masonry.) 

Be  aasured  that  I  shall  not  forget  the  work  to  which  1  feel  myself  mort 
sacredly  pledged ;  but,  to  enrich  my  store  of  mat«tials  for  it,  I  must  often 
turn  aside  into  by-waya  and  eiamino  every  path  that  preeenta  itself.  Be. 
sides,  a  residence  in  a  foreign  country  involves  the  necessity  of  makiii| 
myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  language  and  literature,  and  a^ 
tempting  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ita  topography.  Here  again, 
1  feel  how  »eatly  my  memory  has  suffered,  how  much  escapes  me  now*, 
days,  it  used  to  be  an  amaung  asiiatanee  to  my  memory  tjiat  I  repeal«d 
oveiy  thing  I  tead  or  thought  to  my  Hilly,  who  received  it  with  interert 
and  life,  and  presented  it  again  to  me  in  new  points  of  view. 

It  will  take  some  time  Ibr  my  conititutiDn  to  adapt  itself  to  the  climate. 
I  have  many  inconveniences  to  anfliff;  I  can  not  drink  the  wines,  and  am 
always  catching  cold.  But  Gret<^en  suffers  far  more.  She  was  very  well 
till  we  got  to  Erfurt,  but  from  thence  onward  she  has  been  constantly  ga^ 
ting  worse.  At  Hunich  she  revived,  but  as  we  came  lioag  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  toward  the  south  she  grew  more  and  more  indisposed.  Htt 
eyes  aie  atoo  very  weak.  She  derives  scarcely  any  pleasure  from  the 
joorney,  because  she  is  obliged  to  sit  so  much  alone  (and  now  ill)  at  home ; 
but  she  bears  this  with  toaehing  gentleneas  and  reaignation. 

We  hear  news  from  Eome  of  the  rise  of  prices  of  all  kinds,  especially  In 
tbe  rent  of  furnished  apartments,  occaaioned  by  the  concourse  of  foreigniin, 
so  that  we  shall  most  likely  be  obliged  to  furnish  next  spring.  The  ship 
in  which  our  goods  were  embarked,  has  been  wrecked  at  Calais.  Under 
the  best  circumstances,  it  will  be  long  before  we  receive  any  of  our  things. 

I  have  already  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  works  of  art  here.  Uy  prefar- 
■nee  for  the  old  masters,  up  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  has  been  decidedly 
confirmed.  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  was  my  favorite  eight  years  ago,  has 
become  ao  again  at  Venioe.  And  we  have  seen  also  some  really  wonder- 
ful productions  of  Fraoda  at  Bologna.  Haaaccio,  Uantegna,  Vlvarinl, 
and  Carpaccio,  can  bo  studied  only  in  Italy.  Of  Giotto's  works  I  bav« 
already  seen  a  great  number,  and  have  now  got  a  complete  idea  of  tha 
history  of  art  in  Italy.  The  direction  of  our  joumoy  by  way  of  Nntemberf 
and  Hanioh  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me  in  this  respect.  In  the 
toucleenth  century  Giotto  leans  to  the  antique;  his  school  departs  from  it 
again.  Haaaccio  soars  at  mce  on  high.  After  him  art  sinks  ag^n; 
and,  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  dtteenth  century,  the  Germans  stand 
high  above  the  Italians.  Than  the  other  scale  descends.  After  the  time 
of  Raphael  and  Dnrer,  the  ipiVtt  was  dead  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  but 
the  arr  survived  in  Italy.  In  architecture,  the  Italians  of  the  middle  agM 
are  not  to  be  oonipaied  to  the  SennsJM.     In  the  plastic  arts  they  excel  them. 
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The  day  ftfter  to-momur  ws  proceed  on  our  joumej'.  Wban  We  inirB 
In  Rome  depends  on  ciicBinstiuices.  If  I  should  find  tnf  thing  In  tti« 
Chipter  libruiea  of  Aiezzo  aod  PeruEiB,  1  ehsll  halt  theia.  But,  at  all 
OTcnta,  we  ihkll  ceitiinly  bo  mt  Rome  long  beface  the  imwei  to  thia  latta 
o*D  arrive.  Do  not  deny  me  thia  re&eihment.  Oor  loie  to  ail  oui  nU- 
tioni  &ad  Iiienda.     Fuewell  I     God  blesa  you  1 

ccxv. 

Komi,  7tl  Odtitr,  IBll. 

It  WM  with  Boleron  feeUngi  that  thk  moming,  firom  the  bHieo 

kdghU  of  the  moory  C»nipagn»,  I  CMight  eight  firat  of  the  oapol*  of  St. 
Peter'i,  uid  then  of  the  view  of  the  city  bom  the  bridge,  where  kll  the 
nujeity  of  her  buildings  Bad  her  hletary  ■eeroi  to  Ue  Bproad  oat  before  ttaa 
eye  of  the  Btrenger ;  and  afterward  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  1 
have  already  wandered  through  a  part  of  the  oity,  and  viiited  the  moat 
latnous  of  the  ruins.  My  presentiment  of  the  emotiofli  wUh  which  I  ibMiU 
behold  them  has  proved  quite  correct.  Nothing  about  them  la  new  to  ma; 
as  a  child  I  lay  so  often,  for  houri  together,  before  the  piotnrea  I  gave  yoB 
u  a  heepeake,  that  their  images  were  even  at  that  early  time  ■■  dlttioetljr 
impreucd  upon  my  mind  as  if  1  had  actaally  seen  them :  then,  beaidee, 
it  rapeU  me  that  all  the  remaina  are  those  of  the  imperial  timei,  and  it  u 
impossible  for  an  architectural  work  af  art  to  speak  to  the  feelings,  if  ooq. 
■idered  as  isolated,  and  without  oonneotion  with  othet  ideas.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  completely  modem  part  of  all  that  here  inrrounds  yon,  and 
intrudes  iteetf  upon  your  attention,  ii  moat  distiubing;  the  glaringly  bad 
taate  of  the  church^  of  the  last  two  Inudred  and  flfty  yean ;  the  utter 
want  of  solemnity  in  all  that  meets  the  eye.  In  Petrarch's  time,  all  muat 
have  made  a  profound  iinptession  of  grandeur  and  magnificanca  ou  those 
who  were  susceptible  to  it ;  indeed,  much  that  bat  a  sboTt  tinw  since 
apoke  to  the  sense  of  poetry,  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  clearing  out 
<^  the  rubbish  from  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum.  Mow,  their  vralls  and 
oolomns  stand  stripped  aad  naked,  corroded  by  time,  despoiled  of  tiie  lux- 
uriant and  wild  vegetation  which  onoe  flourished  among  the  mined  atone*. 
The  extent  of  Aome,  too,  appears  small  to  a  traveler;  still,  the  distanoa 
from  the  Vatioan,  where  1  hope  to  find  my  chief  pleasures,  must  be  further 
than  &om  the  last  house  which  Uitly  and  I  occupied,  to  the  Eonigsthor  at 
Berlin,  whicli,  in  lain  and  the  hot  sun,  is  not  an  ^reeahle  prospect.  Thia 
library  ir  dosed  now,  and  will  remain  so  for  the  whole  of  this  month,  so 
that  1  must  school  myself  into  patience.  In  Florence,  however,  1  attained 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  Greek  poet — in  the  poaaibility  of 
finding  whom  I  have  always  believed  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  year*— 
really  exists  there,  and  has  only  failed  to  attract  notice  owing  to  the  oara- 
lessnesi  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen.  If  this  treasure  ahoold 
really  be  reserved  for  me  1  shall  not  have  come  hither  in  vain. 

But  when  one  sees  this  favored  land,  to  which  our  most  Iruitful 

districts  are  barren ;  sees  how,  at  Temi,  two  harvests  of  grain  are  reaped 
from  the  soil  in  one  year — one  of  wheat  in  June,  and  the  maize  soon  after 
it  in  October;  how  this  goes  on  year  after  year,  and  the  wheat  yields  fifteen 
feld ;  when  one  seea  how  there  is,  itricUy  speaking,  no  paaaant  class  at  all 
luce;  howthsveryhappiest  plaoe*  aiethoaawbaratbapeaaant  onlrbaato 
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gira  up  half  tlu  produoe,  ■odnotvhere,  u  In  manjr  milM  rawid  Biiin*,kU 
huafaftndry  ii  perfoimed  hy  dxy-libann  undsr  the  CDormaiulr  hch  noblM ; 
when  f  ou  KB  the  awutna  of  beggui  who  »»ure  jmi,  with  Idoka  that  beu 
witnsu  to  theii  usertiocs,  that  they  havs  not  tuted  bread  to-day ;  whflD 
yon  hoar  wh&t  tiuroben  have  died  of  hunger  ;  *  it  doea  indeed  raiaa  bitter 
fsalingi.  It  hu  beooms  parl«ctly  eleu  to  me  how  thii  luiMry  arot*  in 
the  inqieiul  tioua,  and  ku  been  rendered  pennaoant  by  the  Qecman  oaa^ 
fiieion,  who  bkTB  in  no  leapect  nude  thunisUai  benilaoton  to  Italy. 

CCXVI. 

TO  BAVIGHY. 

&OMI,  \7tk  Odoitr,  in*. 

U  a  lattn  which  I  wiote  ytta  bom  Venice  airirad  piuiDtnaUj,  dear 
Savlgny  (of  irtiioh,  boWoreT,  I  do  not  fsel  at  all  iK«ifldeat),  and  found  yon 
at  Balin,  I  Mn  ontnln  that  you  muit  have  written  to  me  ;  for  my  ditoor- 
orisa  atVerana  wne,  I  ahould  think,  abiuwt  enough  to  induce  yon  to  order 
poat^naa  Od  the  ipot,  and  aet  oat  for  Italy  yeonelf ;  and  I  conjured  and 
■upplioated  you  to  let  ma  bear  from  yon. 

Joat  now,  howsrar,  I  will  neither  torment  myaelf  baoauH  the  winhad-fat 
letter  aeena  to  loiter  on  the  load — although  it  would  be  doubly  painful  to 
ma  if  ray  packet  and  iti  incloiuM  Aouid  not  hare  coma  to  hand — nor 
yat  postpone  this  aeoond  letter  tiU  I  know  aomething  certain  abont  it. 

W«  arrixed  in  Borne  ten  daya  ago,  and  lemorad,  the  day  before  yeitar- 
day,  into  the  apaitmenta  which  we  have  taken  tor  the  winter ;  the  irmumor* 
able  calla  ar«  orei  eioept  a  few,  and  we  have  made  our  acqiiaintanca  In 
tha  circle  of  my  official  interoooree.  We  are  now  able  to  aurrey  our  poel- 
lien  and  proapects.  Do  jiot  make  an  outcry  when  I  aay  that  theaa  aia 
any  thing  bnt  agreeable;  and  beg  othsn  who  may  hear  thia  from  yon,  not 
to  do  H  either.  Were  I  a  yoong  man  of  twenty  or  thirty,  coming  hither 
ai  an  independent  traTctn,  with  a  mind  free  from  care,  and  the  proapent 
of  returning  boma  ■Doner  or  later,  perhapa  I  •honld  find  thia  place  to  my 
liking,  tiiou^  I  would  not  take  my  oath  of  it.  Bnt  now,  what  ia  par< 
manent  prieaaea  roe  down  with  ita  leaden  weight,  and  what  ia  tranaitoiy 
baa  no  clurni*  for  me.  Only  one  utterly  unacquainted  with  facta  could 
■appoae,  that  the  life  oC  an  embanaador  here  in  B^me  could  ba  free  from 
reatratot  and  interruption ;  but  it  were  really  a  pardonable  miatake  to 
imagine  it  aomewbat  lesa  fettered  than  it  ia^  for  that,  aa  anoh,  I  ahould  be 
obliged  to  obaanraaU  courtly  formalitiai  towstdthe  Spaniah  court  of  Cbarlea 
IV;,  of  the  QuaMi,  and  tha  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  even  to  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  I  confaaa  I  did  not  dream ;  bnt  ao  it  ia.  1  foreaaw,  of  oouiaa,  that 
I  mnat  UDBToidably  hold  frequent  interconna  with  my  colleaguea,  uid 
gradually  leatn  to  adapt  my  conduct  to  the  claima  and  diatatea  of  their 

■  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  year  in  which  Niebnbr  went  to  Italy  waa 
a  fainiae  year,  and  that  thii  opantad  greatly  io  beightening  tbe  anfavorabla 
Rbaractsr  of  Niebahr'a  Bnt  irnpraiaiona  of  the  coanin-  b  general,  thoagh  bia 
opinioo  of  the  moral  and  iDtalleetDal  coudiiion  of  tbe  higheT  claiaea  remaiaed 


iged.    Prefeasor  Brandit  related  to  the  traDtUtor,  how  at  Vicesia  they 

Mitin'     ■-■ -'■■  "^-"     --  '--■'- '  -"- ■•— 

Hiedtl 


were  poeitirely  driTen  ant  of  tha  amphithaatre  by  the  crowd  of  beggara 


.    .  _jd  at  Venice  ware  unable  1  ,  „    . 

from  the  criaa  and  ahiiekj  of  llw  atarring  orawd  aiaainbled  under  thair  windowai 
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opinioiu.  Then  lor  uf  foreigner,  exoapt  i,  ijngle  mui  UtIi^  indepeodsatlf 
t^  athen,  Eoma  bma  become  eitrav^utly,  ns/  frigbtfully,  deu.      Fonii- 

mnd  we  hsve  been  thiuiklul  to  bite  ■  veiy  imaijl  suite  of  fnmiahed  apart- 
menta  far  tbe  wintoT,  atCTt)'  Bcudi  a  month-  We  have  not  <ret  engai^  k 
cook;  one  bu  applied,  and  aska  eighteen  ecudi  a  month  wages,  and  two 
■cudi  (nearly  thiee  tbalen)  a  day  foe  providing  dinner  for  ua  three,  witk 
Ukillei  and  himieU.  Without  a  mittaD  agreement,  nothing  ean  be  don*. 
A  hired  carriage  nute  at  leut  Biity-flve  laudi  a  moath.  The  eltT» 
chatgM  for  light*,  drink-money.  Ice.,  are  etidleu.  Co  not,  however,  aacribe 
it  to  tbe  ioflaence  of  ibtme  unpleaaing  proapecta,  or  of  my  vexation  at  (bta- 
■eeing  how  minrably  the  time  I  need  for  the  completion  of  a  vrork  which 
WH  begun,  and  can  only  be  continued  in  quiet  and  retirement,  will  have 
to  bo  frittered  away,  when  I  further  confeaa  to  you  that  the  aig^t  of  Kome 
haa  by  no  meani  made  a  cheering  or  elevating  impresaion  upon  me.  Thi> 
it  can  not  have  on  any  one  who  really  leea  what  really  aziiM. 

The  aspect  of  Venice  and  Florence  appeared  to  me  grand  aaid  pleaaing; 
in  both,  the  imagea  and  monuments  of  the  timea  of  ttisir  (reatneaa  still  n- 
main  visible  and  tangible.  Venice  ia  to  me  the  grandest  thing  I  have  ever 
■een,  and  I  liked  every  thing  connected  with  it.  Ita  inhahitanta  plaasel 
me,  too  i  their  mannen  are  mild  and  noble,  and  tiiey  have  all  an  expr«h 
aion  of  grave,  quiet  sadnesa,  that  spoke  to  my  inmoit  heart.  Id  Floreooe 
evfliy  street  is  historical,  and  so  are  hundreds  of  the  buildingi.  I  bava 
traced  tbe  circuit  of  the  Bflmaa  colony,  and  of  tbe  walls  after  theic  exten- 
■ion,  step  by  step;  visited  Dante's  home;  read  mannsoripta  written  by 
Hac^avelli  and  Benvaauto  Cellini ;  seen  tba  tombs  in  Santa  Crooe  and 
San  Lorenzo.  In  both  theae  citiea  there  atill  exiat  unbounded  beaanraa  of 
genuine  art — f. cup  to  i&apbaers  death-  Rom^has  no  right  to  itananuj 
at  most  it  should  only  be  called  New  Borne  (like  New  Toik)  ■  Not  one 
■ingle  atreet  here  goes  in  tbe  same  direction  aa  tliB^  old  me ;  it  ia  aa 
entirely  foreign  vegetation  that  haa  grown  up  on  a  part  of  the  old  aoil,  a* 
insignificant  and  Uioroi^hly  modem  in  its  style  as  poesible,  without  na- 
tionsUty,  without  history ;  it  is  very  eharactariatic,  that  the  mally  anaiant. 
and  the  modern  city  lie  almost  aide-by-aide.  The  abominable  rage  for 
building  in  the  aixleentb  and  aeventeeutb  cantnriefl  haa  called  into  exiat> 
ence  a  multitude  of  churchea  and  edificea  which  any  miptejudioed  obaervar 
moat  allow  to  be  mean  and  taslaleaa,  and  removed  or  built  Dp  every 
ancient  atcuctuio.  . 

There  are  nowhere  any  remains  of  any  thing  that  it  wai  ponible  to  re- 
move. The  ruins  all  date  from  the  times  of  the  Emperon,  and  ha  who 
can  get  up  an  enthusiasm  about  them,  must  at  least  rank  Uartial  and 
Sophoclea  together.  In  pictures,  Eome  (except  tlie  Vatican)  ia  pour,  oom- 
pared  to  those  two  citiea ;  Bolognese  manufaoturea,  and  others  atill  woiae, 
I  do  not  takB  into  the  account.  St.  Petar'a,  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the 
Loggia  are  certainly  splendid;*  but  even  St.  Peter's  ia  disfigured  internally 
by  the  wretched  atatues  and  decorations ;  and  who,  indeed,  woold  deny 
that  even  Bomc  has  its  glories  7  The  statues  1  must  acquire  a  taate  foe 
by  degrees ;  the  doora  of  the  Baptistry,  particularly  the  omamantal  work 


FerMoa  of  BanveUDlo  aaama  to  me,  oi 
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Tonnd  theii  edgai,  which  wu  not  derignsd  hj  Ghibciti,  but  bj  Giotto,  tkks 
my  Tuioy  moce  thui  ktl  the  bu-reliefs.  Science  ii  utterly  extinct  here ; 
of  philologiati  there  ia  nono  worthy  the  nwne,  except  the  aged  de  AoMi, 
who  ii  near  iiiii  end.  The  people  us  ipkthetic,  and  tnily  if  they  ever  wars 
reniBikablo  in  lay  way  for  peraonal  appearance,  they  must  have  atiangely 
^tered.  In  all  Italy  {with  a  few  eiceptioos  at  Venice)  we  have  not  lean 
one  handaome  face,  moit  certainly  not  Due  here]  but  much  mors  poaiti*a 
uglineai  than  in  Germany.  UoreoTer,  what  aa  yet  aeenu  to  ut  quite  on* 
Vtcounlabte,  there  ia  nothing  Lke  aoog  to  be  heaxd,  either  of  human  Toieei 
or  birds'  throata ;  only  a  hairible  Kteeching  entry  now  and  theu. 

Thi(,  then,  ii  the  country  andihe  place  in  which  my  life  ia  to  be  passed  I 
It  ]■  but  a  poor  amends  that  I  can  get  from  libraries,  and  yet  ray  only  hope 
ia  &om  the  Vatican.  That  we  may  be  croeaed  in  every  way,  this  is  closed 
till  the  5tb  of  NoTember,  and  to  have  it  opened  soonnr  i>  out  of  the  quea> 
tion  j  in  other  respects,  all  possible  facilities  have  been  promised  rile  by  tha 
Pope  himself  Cardinal  GoDsalvi,  Honsignor  Teata,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Library,  Honsignor  Baldi  :  thia  laift  ia  now  engaged  in  printingi  at  hia  own 
cost,  a  work  on  which  he  hsa  expended  600  Bcudi,  without  hope  of  raceiT- 
ing  any  oompenaation  for  it.  It  is  on  seventeen  paaaagea  in  the  Old  Teata> 
ment,  in  which  he  baa  found  the  croos  mentimed  by  name.  A  roaoiucript 
collection  of  inscriptiona  haa  been  bequeathed  to  the  Vatioark  by  Marini, 
which  can  not  b«  printed  for  want  of  funds.  About  that  I  shall  wiita 
some  day  to  the  Academy.  Should  I  find  nothing  in  the  Vatican,  1  ihaU 
be  drsadliilly  diaappointed.  But  I  will  gtill  hope  Ibr  something  there.  It  ia 
only  open  three  hours  a  day,  and  shut  on  Thuisdaya  and  all  the  innumat- 
able  Catholic  leativala ;  and  it  just  now  happeru  that  onr  meetings  foi  con- 
ference have  been  altered  from  Thuraday  to  some  other  day,  so  that  in 
general  there  will  only  be  three  days  a  week,  at  inost,  in  whidi  1  can  woril 
there.  Of  living  aatjquitiea  I  can  expect  none  at  Eome,  as  all  the  eatatea 
are  "  Utiftindia,"  without  peaaanta.  At  Temi  I  found  the  old  art  of  laud- 
auireying  still  extant;  1  rode  along  what  waa  probably  an  ancient  "limes," 
found  the  "ligoi"  and  the  "V  Pedea,"  and  the  ooals  and  bricka  onder  the 
"termini."  Unfortunately  there  was  no  " soclimenBore"  in  the  town  (aa 
the  people  now  call  the  occupation).  I  shall  go  there  afain  if  1  live  till 
next  Butomn.  It  is  a  charming  place.  There  are  at  leaat  fifty  bouse*  in 
the  tcirn — among  them  one  very  large — which  date  from  the  Bonun  timea, 
■nd  which  have  never  yet  bean  observed  or  described  by  any  traveler.* 
Several  of  the  churches  are  Roman  private  hooaei.  If  one  coold  but  di>> 
cover  in  Kome  any  thing  like  this  1  I  long  inexpreaiibly  to  have  it  (or  mjr 
burial-place.  Every  thing  is  anoient  in  Temi  and  its  neighborhood;  even 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  wine.     Oh,  to  have  been  in  Italy  500  yeara  ago  I 

Since  my  own  lilaiaiy  life  is  brought  to  a  aloee  with  thla  miaiion,  I  en- 
deavor at  leaat  to  maka  myself  useful  to  my  friends,  as  far  as  it  may  atill 
lie  in  my  power.  Your  oommiasiona,  doai  Savigny,  have  not  esoaped  my 
memory.  First  at  Bologna  j  BidolS  hsa  been  removed  thence  to  Padua, 
where  I  have  twice  been  witlumt  knowing  this.  Your  book  has  been  fot- 
waided  to  him  through  that  philological  miracle,  Ueisofanti.  The  cata- 
logue of  documents  I  left  with  the  Canon  Londj,  as  it  would  have  required 
fuil  eight  days  merely  to  copy  it.    Thia  Canon  and  Scbiaasi,  the  Keeper  of 

*  nere  was,  too.  an  old  bridge  at  Tami,  also  of  Bcnttut  atchitaotare,  whid 
partioaUrly  intararted  Niebohr.  i 
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the  Arohifea,  hkre  pnnnised  to  fet  a  eopr  nude  for  ma.  I  ebtain«d  a 
Biroilv  pramiM  st  FlorenM  from  Villvii  and  fiudini,  on  behalf  of  Om 
Chapter;  for  a*  I  mide  it  my  chief  Dbj«ot  thereto  examine  the  LanrantiHi 
libraiy  a>  ihoroughlf  u  poHibte  for  palimpeeits  (the  rwarcii  profed  fruit- 
leu,  w  also  in  the  Maiciaa  libtaiy),  time  failed  roe  there  alee.  I  had 
great  difficnl^  in  diacuvehng  the  HSS.  of  Beli^niaDi.  Thef  were  fband 
at  last  in  »  cheat. 

ccxvn. 

TO  UADAUB  HEHSLBR. 

BoHE.  30(11  Ottt/ttr,  IBl*. 
It  make*  me  v*r/  uneiay  that  I  have  rtiU  no  auirat  from  Sa*ign7  to 
mf  •onounoement  of  the  diiooTaijr  I  made  at  TeioQa.  The  leticn  to  ma 
nuut  be  detained  lomewhere  on  the  road,  fbi  yoa  would  neTet  alt  keep  b- 
lenee  to  me  and  Gretcheu  in  thii  manner- 
It  ■■  Bitremely  depresiing  while  we  aan  isceiTe  no  lympathr  in  oonrer- 
lation,  to  be  deptived  of  all  communication  by  which  mj  mind  can  ba 
Toiued  into  life.  I  iball  nerer  be  able  to  feel  at  homa  here.  Any  thiiq[ 
from  Germany,  eren  a  leaf  from  the  "  AJlgemeina  Zeitunj"  is  the  maat 
welcome  acquisition  to  me  in  thia  foreign  land. 

I  hare  indeed  eome  German  fellow-ooantrymai  here  j  bnt  it  la  with 
them  ai  I  expected.  Among  the  artiati,  the  two  whoae  convenation  I 
find  the  moat  agreeable,  are  Comeliua  and  Wilhalm  Schadow.  The  latter 
ia  particularly  refined  and  intellectaal ;  but  lie  it  Dntortanatdy  a  oonTeit 
to  Catboliciam.  Orerbeok,  to  whom  he  yields  preeedenoe  aa  an  artist,  and 
wboH  phyiiagnomy  is  Tery  prepoasaeaing,  i*  tacitom  and  melancholy.  Koma 
ia  a  terrible  place  for  any  one  who  is  melanoholy,  beoaoie  it  oontaius  na 
linng  present  to  leliere  the  aenae  of  aadneai ;  the  pnaent  Is  revolting,  a^ 
in  what  eiiiti,  there  is  not  the  sUgbteat  trace  of  antiquity  to  be  reoog- 
nixed  i  there  are  not  eren  any  remaina  of  tbe  Church  of  the  middle  agea. 
It  does  no  good  (to  me  eipeciiily)  to  be  thrown  back  upon  works  of  art  and 
nothing  but  works  of  art.  Ify  colleagaes  are  tolerably  agreeable  people 
Among  the  Italiana  you  seek  in  Tain  tor  eren  wttrMtiag  caniersation,  al* 
thou|^  this  wonld  be  far  liom  sufficient  tor  me  now.  There  ia  only  one 
man  of  talent  and  mental  actiTity  here,  at  leaat  among  the  pbilologera  and 
historian! — an  old  ex- Jesuit  on  the  borders  of  the  grate;  and  be  ftpeata 
the  verdict  which  I  hare  already  heard  from  the  lipi  of  the  few  old  men  in 
whom  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  relics  of  a  mora  intellectual  ^a ; 
"  I'ltalia  b  spenta  :  b  nn  corpo  morto ;"  and  I  find  it  so.  Cardinal  Goo- 
aalvi  it  an  intellectual  man,  and  woald  be  really  dietinguiBhecl  among  any 
miuiatera  of  any  court.  I  have  tbund  some  intelligent  men  among  the 
prelates,  but  we  Germans  and  they  find  each  other's  society  devoid  of 
stimulating  influence ;  many  of  our  thoughts  may  be  mimnvd  in  each 
other's  minds,  but  pass  away  and  exert  no  living  power.  The  aged  and 
venerable  Pope  received  me  with  remarkable  kindness  and  affability  j  I 
staid  to  dinner  with  his  chaplain,  and  it  was  about  the  brightest  day  1 
have  spent  since  my  arrival.  So  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the 
absurd  rumor,  that  the  court  of  Koroe  had  protested  sgainst  me  paraoDally, 
It  turn*  out  that  they  have  looked  forward  to  my  Doming  with  great  plaaa- 
■la,  and  osrtalnly  no  Catholic  embaaaadot  ua  boast  of  a  n 
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It  if  >  tetl  miafartDiia  that  our  gooiM,  miueqiuaiUr  m;  bo^i,  h»T«  not 
Kiired  ret.  We  Me  (till  witbont  tidinga  of  them,  uid  the  captun  who 
could  make  •hipwieck  U  Calftu  in  the  middle  of  lummer,  would  nead  » 
micicle  to  get  safely  to  Leghorn  at  thie  Hasan.  Beaides,  there  ire  Bai- 
bary  pirates  ciuising  off  the  Portugueae  coaeti,  who  plunder  eTcry  veuel 
they  come  nesj.  I  wiih  I  had  foUawed  my  own  plan,  and  iwnt  the  boolu, 
at  least,  ovei  land.  U  they  are  lost,  it  would  be  impowible  to  leplaoe  them 
in  Italy.  But  X  bow  in  reaignation  to  ereiy  calamity  of  thia  kind.  Only 
it  is  veiy  sad  that  with  them  I  should  lose  ereiy  means  of  stody  and  em- 
ploymejat,  lor  no  book  is  loot  out  of  the  hbiariea  here  nnder  any  omditioDfl 
whatever ;  and  so  bow  can  I  ondeitake  any  learned  woik  ?  The  libcaiiea 
aie  open  five  days  a  week,  fbi  thiee  boun  each  day,  and  of  these  ttwv 
dajn,  two  are  ^on  of  the  ministeiia)  conleienaes.  Bowerer,  as  I  said, 
my  murmuiing  spirit  ii  broken ;  perhaps  just  because  one  only  desires 
passionately  when  one  ia  full  of  life.  All  other  ttucgi  may  torn  out  as 
they  will,  if  only  God  protect  and  pcaMrre  to  me  my  deareit  treasure. 
FareweUl 

CCXVIll. 

BoMK,  aoM  NoBoUnr,  IBIS. 

Brandia  is  ■  Tory  ■{[reeable  inmate,  and  sympathizes  with  me  no 

I  have  found  in  the  Vatican  a  manuscript  full  of  treasures  from  the  Ho 
man  literature,  and  am  working  busily  at  it.  I  have  discovered  fragmenta 
of  the  lost  parti  of  Cicso'i  Oration  for  Fonteiui,  and  probably  also  the 
c<wclniion  of  that  for  Tulliui.  I  shall  have  these  fragments  printed  here, 
together  with  some  passages  in  the  &agment  of  Livy  which  their  fint  edi- 
tors  could  not  read,  as  soon  aa  the  indcacribably  laborioua  work  ii  finished, 
in  order  that  it  may  gain  me  accesa  to  mora  of  the  same  kind.  I  think  I 
can  also  lecognixe  long  pasaagea  from  Cicero's  lost  philosophical  writings  ; 
if  I  prove  to  be  right,  I  should  like  to  sell  them  in  England  for  a  good 
price,  by  way  of  earning  some  money  for  our  young  artists.  Among  theae, 
there  are  aome  really  excellent  young  men,  who  are  languishing  for  the 
means  of  cultivating  their  talents,  and  are  at  the  same  time  hard  put  to  it  till 
daily  bread.  I  should  like  to  get  enough  money  to  set  a  few  of  them  M 
paint  a  fresco  in  the  Libraiy.  Some  of  the  cccleaiistical  officials  reject  all 
fees;  theie  1  shall  also  lay  aiide  for  this  object,  Cornelius  ii  the  most 
intetleetual  of  them.  Overbeck  and  Wiltaelm  Schsdow  are  amiable  men 
and  very  clever  artists,  notwithstanding  their  proselytizing  spirit 

I  am  sealoualy  parformiag  my  official  duties.  Unhappily  I  am  stUI 
without  instmcdona  on  alt  the  important  points,  though  I  have  urgently 
entreated  that  they  may  be  sent  me.  The  moment  ii  favorable;  beaidea, 
the  people  here  are  well  disposed  toward  ma,  and  1  tliink  I  shall  be  able  to 
come  to  arrangements  witb  them 

23d I  am  glad  too  to  hear  that  the  German  artisU  here  call  ma 

the  German  minister.  People  from  all  parte  of  Germany  who  have  no 
ambassador  hero,  coma  to  me  as  the  representative  of  their  reapeotive 

CCXIX. 

Ko>i,  7l\  Dietmbtr,  IBlf. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  books  have  sirived  at  Leghorn ;  though  no  doubt 

U  wUl  ba  a  lone  while  baleia  I  ahaU  get  them  here.     I  bopn,  with  thair 
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awifituice,  to  return  to  occupations  tliat  can  fill  my  mind.  It  givas  ma 
great  pain  to  think  that  my  History  must  remain  unfinished;  that  mjr 
Milly's  only  request  will  be  left  unfulfilled.  Oh  that  I  could  fulfill  it !  But 
what  I  could  do  now  would  be  too  unlike  the  former  part.  From  the  gen- 
eral account  which  I  have  received  of  the  review,  mentioned  also  in  your 
letter,  it  does  not  vex  me  much ;  it  would  do  so,  perhaps,  if  I  read  it.  They 
may  say  what  they  will  about  the  matter ;  I  am  as  certain  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  views  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  and  that  I  have  diseor- 
ered  the  solution  of  the  enigma.  It  is  not  the  love  of  conjecture  that  hjM 
impelled  me,  but  the  necessity  of  understanding,  and  the  faculty  of  gnesa- 
ing  and  divining.  For  many  points,  still  more  numerous  and  express 
proofs  might  be  produced,  than  those  I  have  brought  forward.  He  who 
presumes  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this  subject  without  knowing  more 
than  the  current  opinions  on  it,  has  really  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter. 
Further,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one,  or  even  that  many,  should 
have  that  faculty  of  immediate  intuition  which  would  enable  them  to  par- 
take  in  my  immovable  conviction,  for  which  I  should  be  ready  to  die. 
Mortifications  do  not  annoy  me  now  as  they  used  to  do  ;  but  still  it  is  mel- 
ancholy that  the  love  and  appreciation  of  literature  is  so  declining  in  Ger- 
many. This  I  may  say  without  arrogance,  that  he  who  refuses  respect  to 
my  History,  deserves  none  himself. 

ccxx. 

RoMX,  Ckn$tma$  Eve,  1816. 

Now,  at  the  dead  of  night,  as  Gretchen  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  all  is 
silent  in  the  house,  I  will  sit  down  to  answer  your  two  dear  affectionate 
letters. 

You  will  not  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  me  for  having  suffered  a 
week  to  elapse  after  receiving  your  former  letter  before  replying  to  it.  My 
eyes  will  not  allow  me  to  write  late  at  night,  though  until  now  I  have 
been  able  to  read  then  without  difficulty.  I  have  perceived  this  change 
with  alarm  for  the  last  month  past ;  it  is  probably  the  effect  of  having 
worked  too  hard  at  deciphering  writing  more  than  half  obliterated.  Per- 
haps it  will  give  way  when  this  murderous  work  for  the  eyes  is  finished, 
which  is  not  the  case  yet. 

If  reflection,  when  it  has  become  too  one-sided,  and  too  domineering 
over  a  deeply  feeling  heart,  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  in  our  treatment 
of  others,  it  gives  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  looking  every  thing 
in  the  face,  of  supporting  the  most  dreadful  prospect,  and  maintaining  our 
equanimity ;  but  he  who  has  neglected  to  cultivate  this  power,  and  always 
lived  exclusively  in  imagination  and  direct  perception,  with  these  faculties 
nourished  by  an  interchange  of  every  thought  and  feeling  with  another,  is, 
when  a  great,  calamity  befalls  him,  robbed  of  his  whole  wealth,  and  in- 
capable of  replacing  it. 

My  first  impression  of  the  city  remains  unchanged.     Brandis, 

too,  finds  nothing  Elysian  here.  Neither  the  city,  nor  its  inhabitants,  so 
far  as  it  is  inhabited,  have  any  charms  for  me.  The  magnificent  pros- 
pects toward  the  surrounding  mountains  from  some  of  the  eminences  would 
delight  you.  I  still  find  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  times  uncongenial  to 
my  taste ;  thare  is  wonderfully  little  that  is  truly  beautiful.  The  frescoes 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angslo,  and  tome  ancient  statues,  are  all  tiuit  ia 
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laUtjr  lirlng  in  Rome.  I  oftan  uoeod  the  CkpitoUns  Hill  to  look  t,t  Hu- 
nu  Aunliiu  uid  hii  hone,  kud  I  have  not  bean  (bis  to  refiain  &om  otreu- 
iug  the  lioni  o[  bu)Jt.  You  can  not  stand  on  thg  ATentins  oi  the  Ptit' 
tine  without  gnve  thoughts,  but  Btanding  on  the  spot  biingi  me  very  little 
never  to  the  image  ot  paat  ages. 

Among  Che  present  living  occupants  of  Iloroa,  out  German  artiata  alone 
bave  any  worth  in  them-,  and  in  their  aocietf,  ai  far  as  their  iphere 
reaches,  jrou  may  sometimee  transport  yourself  (or  a  few  hoois  into  a 
batter  world.  Cornelius  you  know,  from  his  illustratioiu  to  tbe  "  Nibel- 
nngen  Lied."  They  are  incomparably  lurpaBsed  by  those  to  tho  Faust, 
which  have  been  already  engraved.  Cornelius  is  an  entirely  self-educated 
man.  His  taste  in  art  is  quite  for  the  sablime,  the  simple,  and  grand. 
We  are  eonitaotly  becoming  more  intimate,  and  may  already  call  oarselves 
friends.  He  hai  an  ezcellent  wife,  a  Dative  ot  flome,  who  I  hope  will  be 
of  service  to  Gretchen  when  she  needs  a  friend.  He  la  very  poor,  because 
he  works  for  his  conicience  and  his  awn  eatiifaction,  and  purchasen  who 
would  or  could  measure  their  remuDeration  by  the  same  standard  are  not 
to  be  found.  I  can  not  afford  to  give  ttie  artists  work,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  help  them  as  a  frieud  when  their  Decessitiei  are  preasing.  An- 
other Sequent  visitor  of  ours  is  Flatner,  who  has  been  made  a  painler  by 
an  unlucky  accident,  whereas  nature  intended  him  for  a  scholar  and  hia- 
torian.  He  is  still  poorer  than  Cornelius ;  his  wife  is  very  like  Mn.  Heiroer. 
The  Tyioleae  Eoeh,  whom  yon  will  have  heard  of  as  a  landscape  punter, 
is  a  ^iend  of  theirs,  an  eccentric,  petulant  man,  fiill  of  just  thoughts  and 
bitter  sarcasms.  With  these  three  wa  can  thoroughly  harmonize,  though 
Platnet  is  Saion  in  his  potitici,  and  only  attracted  to  rae  by  personal 
liking ;  Koch,  however,  has  such  an  antipathy  to  Hackert  and  to  the 
FropyUea,  and  Goethe's  Winckelmann,  that  tie  even  speaks  absurdly  and 
spitefully  against  Goethe  himself.  I  like  Overbeck  and  the  two  Schadows 
much,  and  they  are  estimable  both  as  artist*  and  as  men  ;  but  the  Cathol- 
icism of  Overbeck  and  one  of  the  Schadows  excludes  entirely  many  topics 
of  eoaversatioD.  B^ach  was  here  for  some  time.  Thorwaldsen  estimates 
the  repiaaentation  iufiuilaly  higher  than  the  thought,  and  maintains  that 
a  work  which  is  false  in  conception,  but  correct  in  drawing,  is  still  the 
work  of  a  master  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  picture  having  the  noblest 
idea,  if  in  any  respect  erroneous  in  drawing,  or  imperfect  in  coloring,  is 
only  that  ol  a  learner.  There  are  no  learned  men  among  the  foreigners 
here  at  present,  except  my  old  tutor  and  Iiieai,  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh. 
Buasen  is  here,  however,  and  lor  him  one  must  feel  the  highest  esteem, 
but  he  is  much  engaged  with  an  Enghshman  to  whom  he  give*  instruction. 
You  want  to  know  my  way  of  life.  Whenever  the  Ubrary  is  open,  and 
DO  confaienoe  with  the  Secretary  of  State  stands  in  the  way,  I  go.  If  the 
weather  is  tolerable,  to  the  Vatican.  There  I  am  still  occupied  upon  a 
manuscript  in  which  I  have  Ibund  lost  fragments  of  Cicero's  Orations,  a 
part  of  the  fragment  of  Livy,  which  the  earlier  editors  have  not  been  able 
to  make  oat,  and  other  fragments  of  Seneca  and  Hyginus.  The  printing 
of  these  things  will  soon  begin;  I  shall  dedicate  them  to  the  Pope,  for 
whom  I  alill  retain  the  reverence  1  felt  at  a  distance.  I  often  go  to  the 
Fonun,  where  they  have  excavated  an  interesting  spot.  More  distant 
walks  can  seldom  be  undertaken  at  this  season  of  the  year.  When  Oret- 
oluD  faela  inclined  wa  talw  a  drive.     Thna  tloiea  a  w*ek,  my  Italian  nia«- 
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ter  oomei,  who  if,  howeyar,  a  yerj  bad  one.  Every  Tueeday,  tbera  m  m 
l»rg6  dinner-party  at  the  French  embaasador*!,  which,  as  it  always  ooo- 
sista  of  the  same  peraona,  geta  more  tireaome  every  time 


1817. 

Aboxtt  this  time,  A.  W.  Schlegers  attack  upon  Niebuhr's  Wb- 
tory  came  out  in  the  Jena  **  Litteratur  Zeitung/'  and  other  un- 
favorable reviews  of  it  appeared  in  the  Heidelberg  *'  Jahrbiicher/' 
which  vexed  Niebuhr  all  the  more,  as,  owing  to  his  absence,  he 
was  unable  to  defend  his  work  as  he  would  have  wished.  A  much 
more  serious  annoyance  was  caused  him  by  a  statement  which  i^ 
peared  in  the  *'  Alte  Freimuthige,"  from  the  pen  of  Gottlieb  Mer- 
kel,  accusing  him  of  having  torn  the  fragments  of  the  Gaiuft, 
which  he  had  sent  to  Savigny,  out  of  books  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
thedral Chapter  at  Verona,  and  carried  them  off.  Niebuhr  caused 
a  judicial  investigation  to  be  instituted,  the  result  of  "vi^iich  was 
that  Merkel  was  condemned  to  *'  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  a 
fine  of  500  dollars,  for  a  libel  against  the  Privy  Councilor  Nie- 
buhr." 

In  April,  1817,  his  wife  bore  him  a  son  after  long  and  severe 
sufiering.  This  event  gave  him  the  keenest  delight,  and  it  was 
the  first  thing  that  dispelled  the  cloud  of  melancholy  which  had 
hung  over  him  ever  since  his  first  wife's  death.  He  had  never 
had  any  anxious  wishes  for  children  in  his  first  marriage,  but  now 
his  heart  yearned  toward  the  child  that  was  bom  to  him  with  the 
whole  fervor  of  his  deep  afiections. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Niebuhr,  with  his  family  and 
Brandis,  spent  some  time  at  Frascati,  where  he  translated  an  es- 
say on  the  Poor  and  Pauperism  that  had  appeared  in  the  "  Cluar- 
terly  Review,"  and  had  greatly  excited  his  interest.  He  occupied 
what  leisure  he  had  from  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  this  year,  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Asia,  from  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  in  order,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "to  obtain  a  sharply-outUned  picture  of  the  period 
when  Greek  and  Roman  history  first  begin  to  run  parallel  to 
each  other  without  coming  into  contact,  up  to  that  in  which  they 
at  last  ooalesce.**  These  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  lingering 
illneai,  his  loeovery  fhun  which  was  long  doubtful.    It  was,  how* 
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ever,  remarkable  that  even  during  hU  Ulnen  hit  mind  felt  cleaier 
and  brighter  than  for  two  yeats  previously.  While  still  confined 
to  his  bed  he  was  able  to  study,  and  was  conscious  of  the  revival 
of  that  &oiilty  of  divination  and  happy  combination,  the  kiw  of 
which  had  so  of^n  depressed  him.  From  this  time  forward,  a 
brighter  era  in  Niebuhr's  life  begins,  notwithstanding  his  settled 
dislike  of  the  nation  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was, 
however,  long  unfit  for  any  bodily  exertion. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  October,  he  found  Professor  Bekker, 
of  Berlin,  who  had  been  sent  with  Professor  Gocsclien,  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  follow  out  Niebuhr's  discovery  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Gains.  Niebuhr  invited  Bekker  to  become  his  guest 
during  the  ensuing  months  which  he  intended  to  spend  at  Kome, 
and  found  in  his  society  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  sub- 
jects of  faia  studies,  the  want  of  which  he  had  hitherto  felt  so  pain- 
fully since  his  arrival  there.  Ho  now  renewed  hii  investigations 
in  oonnection  with  Roman  history. 

Many  foreigners  visited  Rome  during  this  winter,  among  whom 
were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Lord  Colchester,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne ;  with  the  two  latter,  Niebuhr  formed  a  sincere  and 
lasting  friendship. 

Letters  written  in  1817. 

CCXXI. 
TO  UADAUB  HBNSLBa. 

BONI,  III  January,  18IT. 
Uy  fiivt  employment  thia  day  ahall  bie  to  write  to  yon.  Till  this  tima 
tm  yeui,  the  cloee  of  the  old  yeu  wu  generally  a  happy  and  joyona 
time :  my  Hilly  mide  it  a  feitiTftl  for  ns  at  home,  at  least,  and  we  used 
to  enter  on  the  new  yeai  leading  and  talking  together ;  freiquentty,  with  > 
■pokan  lecolleation  of  you — at  any  rate,  with  a  ailent  one ;  for  >he  clnng  to 
yoQ  with  the  wumeit,  tendenut  lore.  She  so  often  spoke  of  you  with  af- 
leotion ;  ihe  longed  lo  to  have  you  with  her,  though  she  waa  lo  happy  in 
bee  love,  that  ihe  eonld  endnni  your  atwence. 

Bow  dslit(htfal  were  thoee  evei  of  the  new  year,  and  of  Chriitmaa  while 
we  li*ed  at  Copenhagen,  and  before  we  had  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
of  polltioel  But  how  delightful  they  were  too  at  Berlin,  although  on  the 
whole  the  deatmctlon  of  oar  qniet,  uneonaeioua,  individnal  life,  had  isaued 
in  a  new,  perhaps  more  brilliant,  hut  Jen  bleoiwd  epoch  of  our  eziatenoe. 

I  try  to  orapioy  myself;  but  it  ia  to  little  purpose,  for  I  find  it  ii  itill 
oa  e»er  the  case  with  me,  that  I  can  only  work  with  luceeea  when  I  Itngei 
with  pleanire  oTer  my  occupation!.  My  powen  are  still  tnrther  paralyzed 
bj  tiie  diaagiMable  and  deadening  effect  of  the  faahionable  paitie*  which 
Hmci,  too,  lbs  putlea  hen  BIO  more  in- 
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lipid  Miii  Hid  umojing  thui  toy  I  hftTe  evsr  been  in  bafoie.  I  Iiat* 
formed  the  intention  ot,  >t  lewt,  leTJiiog  and  cocrectiiig  the  Baouui  Hm- 
torj,  if  I  eui  not  finish  it ;  I  Hit  Uthfulljr  enough  for  boura  together  be- 
fore my  booka,  but  memory  tnd  e4gH:ity  viil  not  lene  me  u  formeri^; 
T^ue  recoUectioni  of  things  I  have  read,  ud  of  the  eiistence  of  lelktiau 
dswn  upon  ray  mind,  but  lefoie  to  let  me  grasp  them,  or  to  ftuume  k  dk- 
tiact  ahape. 

I  have  many  times  before  felt  what  it  ii  to  be  in  a  foreign  Imnd ;  I  lelt 
it  least  of  all  in  England; — in  Eolland  raore,  after  the  Ent  Interert  was 
eihausted,  but  never  u  I  do  here  la  Italy ;  here  you  can  nerer  leaio  to 
fee]  at  home.  There  is  no  posiibility  of  intimacy  with  tboae  around  yon 
— that  ia,  with  the  Itaiiazu — no  pouibility  of  growing  attached  to  than 
through  common  intereatg  or  feelingi.  No  object  of  acience  or  of  oocnpa- 
tioD  brings  you  together.  If  we  could  but  let  each  other  entirely  alooe,  it 
would  not  be  >o  bad)  (or  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  society  and  friends,  b>l 
that  is  impossible.  1  must  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  them.  Every  on* 
is  titled ;  every  one  hae  a  certain  rank ;  the  noble  and  Iwautifnl  alone  has 
neither  rank  nor  existence.  All  the  topics  wtiich  occupy  ua  in  Germany 
are  foreign  to  Ihem,  have  no  eiistence  for  them ;  their  thoughta  are  not 
directed  to  any  object  or  aim. 

I  have  other  aniietiea,  relating  to  my  father-land,  that  is,  my  adopted 
one.  There  are  rumors  of  war  abroad,  and  they  only  give  weight  to  a 
long-cherished  presentiment  of  mine.  I  have  long  feared  a  coalitioa 
against  Prussia.  I  can  not  bear  to  think  out  the  detaila  of  the  calamities 
which  such  an  occorrenca  may  and  almost  certainly  must  entail,  of  which, 
the  least  would  be  a  progress  toward  barbarism  and  slavery.  In  such 
timea,  it  is  no  happiness  to  become  a  father,  and  a  heavy  misfortune  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  one's  own  country.  The  impossibility  of  holding  any 
affectionate  or  interesting  interconrse  with  the  natives  of  this  country,  ia  a 
great  obstacle  to  progress  in  their  langu^;e.  Another  hindrance  is,  that 
while  all  my  anticipations  regarding  the  miserable  condition  of  Eome,  In 
a  moral  point  of  view,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost,  1  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wretched  language  that  is  current,  and  the  beautiful 
old  language  of  the  literature,  far  greater  than  I  had  em  aoppoaed  it  ti> 
be.  The  more  laadem  writings  are  such  h  no  one  could  peruse  with  care ; 
it  is  hardly  posaible  to  run  through  them,  still  less  to  appropriate  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  neither  can  you  obtain  a  peiiect  mastery  over  the  old  claHioal 
language,  for  the  new  which  you  are  constantly  hearing,  mixes  itself  np 
irith  it,  and  corrupts  it.  In  Florence  it  still  lives,  but  like  a  learned  lan- 
guage, in  the  pens  of  many,  and  in  the  mouths  of  a  few  cultivated  mm. 
I  felt  there  that  1  could  render  myself  a  complete  master  of  it  j  but  hera  it 
is  so  badly  spoken,  that  it  is  impossibis  for  rae,  at  least  with  my  preKnt 
cs|>abilities,  to  acquire  it.  I  have  begun  to  read  Guiociardini  aloud  donn| 
the  evenings  \  his  fullness  and  power  of  vivid  deacription  render  him  molt 
admirable  as  an  historian.  Further,  we  <to  not  get  on  with  oar  leadlag 
tofethet  as  I  could  wish 

CCXXII. 
TO  JACOB!. 

&01II,  Ulk  Janumrr,  mT. 
iMBnakintfonusflbrttopiirelwMtbstombofthaBoipiot.    U 
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i>  ■  ehuact«rbtic  tnit  of  thii  modem  Boms,  thst  when  this  unique  tni 
TcncrkMe  moDumenC  of  lutiquitjr  wu  diicoTered  in  1T80,  the  bonei  of 
Scipio,  which  were  in  »  state  of  perfect  pieieirktion,  'werg  torn  fram  their 
■tony  couch  and  thrown  awn/ !  When  people  try  to  conioto  you  for  the 
puling  away  of  the  old  Komui  timca,  by  eaying:  that  modem  Eoma  hai 
become  Cbtiitian  and  Catholic,  I  can  not  help  quoting  Lucan' 9  coniolation 
for  tha  civil  wan,  that  all  this  blood  had  not  flowed  in  vain,  for  elH  Nero 
could  uaret  have  leigned. 

However,  among  the  artists  here,  the  pioui  and  believing  are  by  far  the 
moat  eminent  men,  and  there  are  some  of  them  highly  deserving  of  reipaot ; 
but  no  place  aeemi  to  me  lo  fitted  to  conAim  one  in  Lutheranism  as  this ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  in  claee  Intercourse  with  the  Pope,  for  whom  ;out 
peraonal  veneration  increases  with  your  knowledge  of  him 

Have  I  told  you  that  1  have  bund  our  Indian  numerals  in  use  in  a 
Greek  MS.,  which  must  certainly  be  older  than  the  Beventb  century? 

Goethe's  Travels  have  nnly  just  made  their  appearance  here,  and  I  am 
reading  them  much  ai  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might  read  Schriiter's  Seleno- 
paphieal  Fragments.  But  it  is  too  wide  asubject  for  me  to  enter  upon  it 
now.  I  had  ao  much  to  discuss  with  you  and  Eoth  I  among  other  things, 
the  French  Electoral  Law,  which  I  am  quite  full  of  at  present,  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  begun  »  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  will  probably, 
howevei,  be  left  unfinished.* 

CCXXIII. 
TO  UADAME  HEH8LBB. 

Boat,  isikJamtaiy,  181T. 

Gretchen  U  not  at  all  well But  how  rouch,  to  her  as  well 

as  to  me,  hangs  on  the  life  of  this  child,  which  will  very  likely  be  your 
inheritance  if  Gretchen  and  I  go  before  you,  1  know  that  you  will  tend 
■aid  educate  our  child  with  the  warm  lovo  of  a  mother. 

I  certainly  look  forward  with  gladness  to  tha  birth  of  thi*  child.  In 
ease  it  should  be  a  boy,  I  am  already  preparing  myself  to  educate  him.  I 
should  try  to  familiarize  him  very  early  with  the  anoicnt  languages  by 
making  turn  repeat  sentence*  after  me,  and  relating  stories  to  bim  in  them, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too  much  to  learn  afterward,  nor  yet  read 
too  mnch  at  too  early  an  age,  but  receiTe  bis  eduoatioa  alter  the  fashion  of 
the  ancients.  I  think  I  should  know  how  to  sdueate  a  boy,  but  not  a  girl ; 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  making  her  too  learned.  In  Hontaigne'i  times, 
the  sons  of  learned  men  acquired  Greek  and  I^tin  by  conversation,  like  • 
modem  language.  I  would  relate  innumerable  storiea  to  the  boy,  as  my 
father  did  to  mej  but  by  degrees  mix  up  more  and  more  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  them,  so  that  he  would  be  forced  to  learn  those  languages  in  oidsr  to 
understand  the  stories.     If  It  is  a  hoy,  be  shall  have  the  name  which  my 

Hilly  would  have  given  to  hers;  that  of  my  father  and  of  yours If 

it  is  [a  gill]  it  diall  have  Amelia's  name  and  yours,  and  your  united 
blessing. 

Brandii  Icels  the  sfleeb  of  our  trouble*— I  fear  of  the  climate  too 

For  the  rest,  you  know  bow  tnuob  I  sm  attached  to  him,  and  how  I  vahM 
*  This  (ragmcBl  is  oesrtainsd  in  a  volume  of  fail  smaUer  writinga,  publislMd  in 
IMS,  p.  «Tl.      , 
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hii  loeiety.     A  purer  heart,  a  more  noble  and  unBelfish  dispoaitioii 
his,  there  can  not  exiet ;  and  these  derive  a  rare  worth  from  his  refiiMd  in- 
tellect, and  his  quick  appreciation  of  all  elevated  ideas 

CCXXIV. 

TO  NIC0L0VIU8. 

Rom,  22<2  January^  1817. 

I  have  been  ill  for  some  time,  dear  Nicolovius :  I  was  so  for  sereral 
wveks  before  I  would  give  way;  but  at  last  I  was  forced  to  take  to  my 
bed.  Now  I  am  enjoying  the  refreshing  feeling  of  recovery.  While  it  lasts, 
I  will  clear  off,  without  further  delay,  the  heavily-accumulated  debt  of 
answer  to  your  kind  and  consolatory  letter.  It  is  better  that  my  reply  has 
been  put  off  so  long,  for  such  a  black  cloud  hung  over  my  mental  horizon, 
that  any  thing  I  could  have  written  in  that  state  would  only  have  given 
you  pain. 

The  physical  cause  of  ray  illness  was  the  changeable  weather,  The 
winter  has  been  on  the  whole  mild  up  to  this  time  (and  if  nature  is  in  any 
respect  what  she  was  in  ancient  times,  spring  must  begin  a.d.  vni.  Idm 
Ftbr.)^  and  pleasant  from  its  dryness.  No  snow  has  fallen  in  the  city,  and 
the  Triton  has  only  had  a  beard  one  moming  at  most ;  but  the  Tramon« 
tane  gives  you  cold  much  sooner  than  a  snow  storm,  and  the  excessively 
rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  more  than  my  constitution  can  stand,  par- 
ticularly since  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  wear  full  court  dress,  and  then  to 
come  from  before  an  immense  open  fire  down  the  exposed  staircases  through 
an  icy-cold  sea  of  air.  Then,  too,  the  very  quality  of  the  winds  here  has 
quite  altered  since  the  ancient  times ;  which  has,  I  think,  never  yet  been 
remarked.  The  Aquilo,  or  Greco,  no  longer  blows  from  the  N.N.E.,  but 
from  the  N.£.,  and  the  Scirocco,  or  Vultumus,  was  formerly  dry  and  not 
very  disagreeable :  thus,  too,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  Li- 
bucoio  and  Ostro  has  changed  much  for  the  worse,  though  in  the  main  they 
are  what  they  used  to  be.  Do  you  see  that  I  am  already  becoming  a 
Eoman  of  the  present  day  ?  for  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  price  of  oil, 
and  the  size  of  the  pagnotti,*  are  the  main  ideas  that  occupy  their  minda; 
in  fact,  what  can  and  dare  we  poor  wretches  think  about  baides  ?  So  in 
order  to  complete  the  information,  which  yon  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  Roman  of  the  present  day,  I  beg  to  announce  to  yon  that  a  fogliette  of 
oil  costs  from  two-and-twenty  to  fonr-and»twenty  b^'oeehi;  in  your  time  it 
will  not  have  cost  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  most.  Some  aged  mtm 
among  the  natives  remember  when  an  insurrection  was  n«ar  breaking  oat, 
because  it  rose  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  hajoechi.  The  price  would  have 
risen  to  forty  with  us,  as  the  forestallers  and  regraters  set  no  bounds  to 
their  audacity,  but  that  a  counter-speculation  was  set  on  foot.  Meanwhile, 
that  forestalling  is  an  honest  trade,  to  which  the  State  can  offer  no  oppoei- 
tion ;  and  that  by  these  high  prices  and  their  profits,  large  capitala  are 
created,  which  contribute  much  more  to  the  increaae  of  the  national  wealth 
than  the  pennies  trickling  through  the  poor  man's  purse  for  his  daily  wants 
— nas  been  proved  to  satisfaction  by  political  economy,  for  which  tdenoe 
there  is  unfortunately  no  gallows,  because  it  was  only  in  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  that  one  oould  bring  forward  an  aeousation  of  inuripli  HMff/cfi. 

*  Penny  rolls. 
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Our  forefathers,  however,  would  have  drowned  the  teachers  of  this  wisdom, 
and  my  old  Eomans  would  have  banished  them  still  more  rigorously  than 
the  Greek  sophists,  or  at  least  would  have  ordered  them  to  cease  from  their 
luduM  impudtntia.  At  Castelmaggiore,  in  Sabina,  sixty-two  human  beings 
have  already  died  of  hunger,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  parish  priest,  who 
seems  to  be  an  intelligent  and  honest  man ;  this  is  the  state  of  things 
every  where  among  the  moimtains.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are,  indeed,  in 
no  danger  of  starvation,  but  I  am  obliged  to  renounce  all  indulgences  in 
order  \o  make  both  ends  meet ;  can  buy  neither  books  nor  works  of  art ; 
and  must  quietly  put  up  with  having  it  said  that  we  do  not  live  suitably  to 
our  station. 

I  have  written  about  Titel I  wish  my  recommendations  of  our 

much  more  eminent  young  painters  may  also  be  successful.  I  have  no 
need  to  press  this  matter  further  upon  your  attention;  and  if  there  are 
great  difficulties  with  regard  to  it,  I  am  only  making  your  heart  heavy. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  something  really  useful,  and  conducive  to 
the  dignity  of  Prussia  might  be  accomplished ;  the  one  would  do  honor  to 
the  government ;  the  other  at  any  rate  to  the  public.  Either  let  the  gov- 
ernment summon  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  to  Berlin,  and 
conmiission  them  to  execute  some  great  work  in  fresco— say,  in  the  cathe- 
dral (to  which  the  King  would  perhaps  be  most  inclined),  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  some  other  public  building.  Or,  if  the  ministry  will  not  listen 
to  this,  let  a  subscription  be  raised  if  i)ossible  among  the  wealthy  for  the 
same  object,  to  which  end  you  must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  invite  them  to  come  in,  where  people  are  beggars  only  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  and  their  scrip  is  full.  I  have  written  to  Savigny  about  a 
similar  notion.*  I  think  that  the  Princess  William  might  be  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  if  necessary  I  would  write  to  her  about  it.  You  have 
probably  not  yet  seen  the  Faust  of  Cornelius — have  you  ?  It  has,  or  will 
far  surpass  your  expectations.  Cornelius  is  a  very  high-minded,  intel- 
lectual, and  amiable  man ;  a  Catholic  by  birth,  but  so  little  a  zealot,  that 
when  we  were  talking  with  him  about  his  favorite  idea  of  painting  a  Last 
Judgment,  though  he  refused  our  request  that  Luther  might  be-translated 
into  the  heavenly  glory,  on  the  plea  that  he  dared  not  do  that,  he  said 
that  he  should  be  represented  as  holding  up  the  Bible  to  the  devil,  and  the 
latter  as  retreating  at  the  sight  of  it.  I  fancy  Stolberg  would  approve  of 
this  too  in  the  depths  of  his  heart — don't  you  ?  I  recommend  the  two 
Schadows  strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  government.  As  for  William,  I 
fear  that  he  is  exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength  and  will  not  live  long ; 
but  yoa  must  not  let  his  father  know  more  of  this  than  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce him  to  moderate  his  demands  upon  his  son.  Both  the  brothers  are 
extremely  industriouH,  and  like  all  our  eminent  young  men,  of  irreproach- 
able morality.  Eudolph  is  beginning  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  there  is 
some  prospect  of  hia  receiving  important  commissions  from  Englishmen. 
If  so,  it  would  be  a  terrible  pity  that  he  should  not  remain  here  for  some 
years  to  come ;  for  it  is  only  through  such  labors,  by  producing  gpreat  and 
numerous  works,  that  the  artist  can  truly  develop  himself.  If  obstacles 
of  this  kind  sliould  prevent  him  from  obeymg  the  dictates  of  his  father, 
those  who  are  in  Berlin  must  excuse  his  oonduot  to  the  old  man  :  in  this 

*  This  is  interestiog  as  being  the  first  suggestkm  from  which  the  Art  Unions, 
DOW  to  numeroos  in  Crermany,  took  their  rise* 
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case  I  have  promiB«d  to  claim  yonr  mediation,  dear  Vioolorim,  and  ym 
would  do  a  good  work  if  you  could  prepare  the  old  man  for  it  befmhaiuL 

There  are  two  others  besides,  in  whose  behalf  I  shall  boldly  apply  to  the 
Homo  Office — ^thc  two  Rhinelandcrs,  Gau  the  architect,  and  the  painter 
Moseler,  who  received  stipends  from  the  provisional  government.  I  must 
earnestly  entreat  that  these  may  be  continued  to  them.  Gau  is  a  real 
genius,  wad  has  begun  to  make  most  important  discoveries  respectinr 
ancient  architecture ;  he  has  made  drawings  at  Pompeii,  which  inspire 
much  more  confidence  in  their  accuracy  than  ^oko  of  Maizoy ;  here  in 
Rome,  he  has  made  observations  from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  which 
have  suggested  some  very  important  ideas  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
gpround-plan  of  the  city — ^for  instance,  that  there  are  fragments  of  two 
plans  of  completely  different  proportions ;  he  has  also  discovered  the 
Ulpian  Basilicffi ;  and  further,  recently,  that  the  arch  of  Janus  is  con- 
structed out  of  fragments  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sun.  He  is  ex- 
tremely industrious,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  were  obliged 
to  leave  Italy  just  at  present.  Unless  I  am  mnch  deceived,  we  may  esb- 
pect  great  things  from  him.  Moseler  is  at  work  on  copies  from  the  old 
Cologne  school  of  painters,  which  Wcnner  is  bringing  out  at  Frankfort 
with  an  historical  introduction,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  dispelling, 
by  its  impartial  and  acute  investigation,  the  mist  that  even  the  Boisacrfea 
have  thrown  over  the  supposed  early  period  of  art  in  that  city.  His  ra- 
sults,  unlike  theirs,  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  from  other  histori- 
cal sources,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  their  publication,  Wtt 
shall  hear  no  more  of  a  school  of  art  at  Cologne  under  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  or  even  dating  back  to  the  Roman  times.  But  it  is  o£  great 
moment,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  connected  history  of  art  from  the  earliest 

times,  that  he  should  see  Tuscany  and  Venice What  are  they  doing 

about  the  University  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ?  I  wish  some  appointment 
there  could  be  found  for  omr  friend  Platner,  who  is  not  great  as  a  painter, 
but  has  a  real  vocation  for  literature.  If  it  were  possible  to  establish 
there,  or  in  any  other  university,  a  professorship  of  Italian  literatnve  and 
history,  and  the  history  of  Italian  art,  that  would  be  the  post  best  soited 
to  his  talents,  and  he  would  fill  it  with  great  honor  to  himself.  He  has 
begun  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Yasari,  and  would  be  quite  capable  of 
writing  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Dante,  if  the  publishers  would 
condescend  to  patronize  him.  Unless  my  memory  deceive  me,  he  was  not 
named  according  to  his  merits  at  Berlin.  He  is  a  particularly  noble- 
minded  man. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  return  my  kind  regards  to  L.  Stolberg,  with  the  assail 
ance  that  I  should  not  fail  for  want  of  "  going  piano,"  even  if  the  utter 
absence  of  all  instructions  did  not  render  it  impossible  to  advance  a  step 
forward.  This  is  a  misery  for  which  I  can  not  console  myself^  because  a 
conjunction  in  every  respect  favorable  is  thereby  lost  to  us.  The  Pope  U 
ready,  nay,  offers  to  do  all  that  is  reasonable;  he  could  not  hsve  ex- 
pressed himself  more  clearly  on  this  subject,  than  he  did  to  me,  a  short 
time  since,  in  a  long  conversation.  We  are  regarded  with  favor  in  » 
political  point  of  view,  and  an  for  myself  personally  I  certainly  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  business.  The  dedication  to  the  Pope  of  the 
Ciceronian  firagmonts  I  have  discovered  here  (I  sent  him  the  MS.  a^week 
ago),  has  greatly  pleased  the  khid-hearted  old  man  ;  and  the  govenuneol 
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■n  rMtHjr  mora  abligiog  to  ma  in  regKcl  to  pablie  buiinen  thui  I  could 
bkn  rcntuted  to  hope )  tm  thiy  h&Te  foae  bo  (u  u  to  ncsive  from  », 
Pratettaot  nnbauador,  tha  flJUng  up  of  incompleta  cleTJCkl  certUlcktM. 
Still,  I  Ilk,  if  I  am  to  have  Do  other  rocstioa  than  that  of  negotiatiDK 
diapenaatiaiw ;  ii  it  at  ail  wortii  while  that  ray  life  and  real  calling  ahould 
be  thoc  Ba«rific«dT  With  ms,  dearest  NiooloTiun,  the  inward  life  is  burnt 
out,  and  mj  body  too  la  ezhauinod.  I  tired  through  the  Kpirit,  and  tiiat 
ii  ikilea  aaleep. 

That  tlie  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Colofne  ahould  extend  ita' jariadiction 
beyond  the  Ehine,  ii  certainly  out  of  the  qaeation,  bo  long  aa  the  new 
biihopric  of  Aii-la-Chapelle  atanda  in  the  way,  and  thi*  given  »  groat  deal 
to  do  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  but  if  Cologne  were  created  into  an  areh- 
biihopric,  all  difficultiea  would  be  tomoved  j  aannaing,  that  ia,  that  the 
govenunent  would  endow  the  Cathedral  Chapter  and  biahoprics,  ai 
BaTkria  hta  done,  which  really  does  not  inTolTe  an  extiavagant  expendi- 
ture, and  allow  the  Chapter  to  elect  their  own  biihopi.  I  have  made  a 
report  upon  the  Sarariau  Concordat  to  the  foreign  departmait,  and  hope 
that  your  department  will  learn  the  content!  of  my  report  upon  acoleaiaa- 
tieal  matter*.  Oh  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  get  mj  hiatmctioni 
ferwarded  to  me  I 

I  am  itiU  occupied  upon  the  same  codei ;  aoroe  extremely  trivial  leaTC* 
fium  Seneca,  which  are  dreadfully  illegible,  bnt  unhappily  bays  Dever  been 
printed,  an  coating  me  many  valuable  houia  now,  and  will  probably  coat 
wy  ^«  a  great  part  of  their  power.  1  hope  the  dedication  to  the  Pope 
will  open  the  private  cloaeta,  and  then  it  aeema  impoaiible  but  that  ■ora»* 
thing  ahonlil  be  bmught  to  light.  But  ftome  aflorda  me  no  help  toward 
my  Eiatory.  Thii  Eome  ia  a  Codtr  mcripliu,  where  Cato'a  Originei 
have  bean  eraaed,  and  a  "  Diano  di  B«ma"*  written  over  them.  It  l> 
paiticniaily  unfortunate  that  one  can  not  get  to  the  mountain!,  but  that 
ii  quite  imponibls,  on  aooount  of  the  baodittl.  We  can  not  even  venture 
ai  far  aa  PaJeafarina,  or  Cori. 

Since  your  time,  every  thing  muit  have  changed  beyond  reoognition. 
Tbla  I  ara  aaaored,  too,  ia  tha  oaae  by  thoaa  who  have  long  lived  here. 
The  inhahitantn  of  Traatevcre  are  aa  tame  aa  all  the  reat ;  aa  ugly  aa  all 
tha  mt ;  they  all  ateal  along  in  ailence  and  melancholy ;  the  sound  of 
■ong  ia  nowtiere  heard.     I  have  not  leen  a  merry  face  ainoa  I  have  been 


leofGbachan'iuuii 

itiea.     Oh  If 

lt^ 

i*«N  but  poeaibla  to  be  of  any  help  to 

one's  fHands  under  auoh  oalaml- 

timl 

ccxxv. 

TO  UADAHK  HBK8LEB. 

BOKi,  JlkFeiniiny,  ISIT. 
......  To-day,  at  sight  o'cloeh,  begins  the  wild  bnflbonery  of  the  Cai- 

nival,  to  ua  a  melanohoty  apeotwde.  It  is  a  queation  whether  even  the 
Bomana  will  euact  it  with  any  real  gayety  of  heart.  Probably  they  did 
■o  aa  long  as  their  eaay  life  still  reaemblsd  that  of  children  in  the  holidays, 
but  all  marimaut  ia  ilimnge  to  them  now.  A  people  of  uttn-ly  vacant 
Hind  is  capable  of  ehildkh  sqoyment  aa  long  as  it  has  outward  comfort^ 
*  A  mlsswbla  DtHa  dally  pi^er  at  Borne- 
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but  when  ■  [leriod  of  myitktion  and  calkmitf  comes,  whto  its  plmjrtUngg 
u«  broken,  uid  it  hu  to  go  hungry,  it  must  inoTitabl;  become  hear^  «nl 
(Eupid.  The  diflecince  betireen  mj  eipeet*tiOD  and  that  or  thoae  who 
had  >een  KonM  many  yean  ago,  comisted  in  my  hsTing  a  diatinct  ooa- 
ception  of  thi«  change.  There  ih  learcely  any  thing  moia  repulaiTo  thas 
a  fool  without  mirth.  1  can  well  midentand  bow  it  wu  that  Nicoloriai 
and  othen,  in  the  gayety  of  their  own  yoath,  ebould  haie  delisted  in 
thexe  merry  foohi.  They  should  come  and  Bee  them  now  I  Eyeiy  nmntv- 
uance  is  carewoni,  eren  thofio  that  are  not  emaciated  by  hunger.  AJl  ti 
■0  changed  here,  that  even  the  far-famed  gesticulation  and  grimace  of  tbs 
Italians  have  almoet  entirely  Taniihed.  The  people  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  iron  rigor  of  the  police ;  the  caTaletto — the  machine  on  which  then 
who  in&inge  the  polios  regulationi  are  whipped — ia  almost  penBanaiL 
You  certainly  bear  of  no  murden  committed  within  the  city,  and  it  may 
be,  that  when  a  people  ii  oODdemned  to  lire  in  such  an  indeecribable  italg 
of  phfBical  and  political  minry,  nothing  but  Uiia  iron  discipline  can  enabla 
us  of  the  upper  claues  to  lire  iu  safety.  But  what  a  atate  of  tliingsl 
You  can  not  ventote  to  go  where  this  coercion  can  not  also  reach,  and  in 
Tivoli,  a  highly  respectable  man  was  murdered,  a  few  weeki  ago,  in  ha 
own  bouse  by  masked  robbers.  Latium,  on  the  other  side  of  Fraacati  aitd 
AJbano,  ia  quite  inacceisible  to  me ;  and  yet  it  is  that  spot  whioh  woold 
above  all  things  have  rendered  nt/  residenoe  here  valuable  to  my  Hiatocy. 

Certainly  the  country  and  the  climate  are  beautiful.  The  totility  of 
the  soil  is  inconoeivable,  and  1  should  think  that  seven  /ogtrs  might  wd 
suffice  for  a  household.  But  the  rank  soil  exhales  death,  and  even  tlM 
laborers  are  obliged  to  forsake  the  vineyards  ih  summer.  This  baa  been  a 
winter  such  aa  can  scarcely  be  remembered,  so  mild  and  dry,  bat  too  dry 
for  the  crops.  No  snow  at  all  has  fallen  in  the  city ;  but  the  high  mouat- 
aina  in  the  Sabina  are  adorned  with  it.  T^at  snow  can  be  beautiful,  ia 
incompiehensible  to  the  Romatu,  i  pur  com  bnUta.  By  this  time,  how> 
ever,  it  is  melting  away.  In  the  gardens,  every  thing  is  sprouting  and 
growing  green,  as  it  does  with  us  in  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  ia  as  wann ; 
the  birds  are  singing  and  cbirjung.  It  is  said  that  in  Florenoe  the  dia* 
tress  is  still  greater  than  with  us,  and  that  people  are  dying  of  hangar 
daily  in  that  oity 

The  editing  of  my  little  work  takes  np  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  The 
fragments  will  be  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes,  beudea  a 
long  essay.  J  posseas  Latin  worda  and  idioitu  in  abundauee,  and  of  ths 
bestkindi  the  language  is  like  a  living  one  to  me,  so  that  if  it  were peni-  • 
ble  for  the  old  Bomans  to  rise  again,  in  a  few  months  I  could  speak  it  Ilka 
a  native,  as  fluently  aa  I  do  English ;  yet  I  am  not  safe  from  the  critiea, 
for  1  know  bow  liable  one  is,  even  in  a  modem  tsnguage,  to  commit  bnlla 
here  and  there,  which  those  who  are  watching  for  them  are  quits  able  to 
perceive,  even  when  they  are  by  no  means  maiten  of  the  language  them- 
selves. Now  we  must  see  if  there  are  any  USS.  of  a  diffvant  kind  to  be 
found.  Thia  is  very  uncertain,  and  even  if  lome  oU  treasures  should  alill 
exist  here,  tho  hitting  upon  them  is  a  matter  of  chance,  and  a  good  many 
artifices  are  necessary  before  you  can  gaui  access  to  thorn.  I  have  qmitv 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  Library :  I  have  earned  this  n^eet 
and  good-will  by  notioea  of  s  few  of  theii  datachad  ICSS.  The  woot  la, 
howvm,  that  what  I  teak  la  not  nuvked  in  any  c»t»logiM,  but  can  only 
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b«  diKKTTCTed  by  penonml  nMUches Gietchen  is  too  ill  to  writa  to 

you  berBfllf. 

CCXXVI. 

TO  BAVIGNY. 

RoHB,  leik  FOntary,  IBIT. 

The  old  GraekB  were  pretty  neat  the  mark,  when  they  pictured 

oor  couta,  ■'.  t.  thoie  of  Itnly,  u  the  land  of  CimnieiiBn  dwfcneu,  mad 
fkbled  Apollo  u  wuidering  between  Delphi  and  the  noble  HypeiboreuiB. 
It  hu  aliFuly  came  to  this  with  me,  thit  I  feet  I  un  Ktowing  m  euperfl. 
ciml  uid  iffnorsnt  v  ft  modem  It&liui,  uid  look  up  to  mil  thai  you  could 
■end  ms  with  Borrowful  humility  ;  the  gennine  nmtire  Itsliuis  would  in. 
deed  h&ve  to  look  up  to  it  from  the  depths ;  those  here,  I  meui,  for  whom 
I  iilw&yi  feel  uigry  that  there  ii  no  other  name  than  the  shamefully  pco- 
laned  one  of  Eomani ;  for  the  old  men  at  Venice,  Sologna,  and  Florence 
■aid  indeed  with  bleeding  hearti,  that  all  was  over  with  their  nation  and 
their  liteiatare,  and  (hat  their  departed  peatneas  was  but  an  agoniiinf 


I  rejoice  in  your  plenitude  of  life,  which  is  snch  an  utter  contrast  to  my 
■tagnation.  But  I  will  pain  you  no  longer  by  speaking  of  this,  for  I  know 
that  your  love  for  your  absent  friend  remains  unchanged  ^  I  know  how 
thoroughly  you  realize  my  present  situation,  and  how  deeply  you  sympa. 
thiie  with  me.  I  will  only  tell  yoa  about  myself  and  all  of  us  what  will 
gi*e  you  pleasure,  and  speak  of  you.  Your  traveler  delivered  your  packet 
laithAiUy,  and  it  is  long  since  any  thing  has  so  delighted  and  interested 
me.  1  givo  you  special  thanks  on  my  ovni  account  for  your  masterly  essay 
on  the  advocates  of  legislative  novelties,  which  is  as  Just  in  thought  as  it 
is  powerfully  written.  My  Cassandra-spirit  sayii  indeed,  Alas,  it  will  be 
of  no  avul  I  We  are  aheolutely  powerless  to  tum  the  broad  shallow  cur- 
rent of  the  spirit  of  the  age  into  a  deeper  channel.  Bat  it  is  in  itaclf  a 
nobie  thing  to  eacriflce  yourself  by  unwearied  aiertions ;  and  more  merito- 
rious to  scoop  out  in  the  mud  a  bed  for  tne  stream,  than  to  sustain  a  sub- 
lime conflict  with  wild  torrents.  I  can  not  help  thoughts  of  this  kind ;  it 
is  not  because  my  own  little  barrel  runs  thick,  but  because  every  where 
things  are  on  the  lees,  that  I  despair  of  the  age  and  of  posterity.  Brandis 
will  Buffer  no  censure  to  be  passed  on  the  generation  of  his  contemporaries ; 
he  himself  aod  Bunsen  have,  from  their  own  character,  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge respect  for  their  generation.  1  am  well  aware  too,  how  many  excel' 
lent  young  men  you  and  I  have  come  in  contaot  with,  and  my  dear  young 
artists  are  miles  above  those  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  name.  But  it 
is  not  only  true  of  the  lepslation  of  states,  that  the  virtue  of  the  nation 
can  do  no  more  than  roodUy  the  errors  of  Uieir  rulers ;  the  same  thing 
holds  good  also  with  regard  to  the  legislation  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in 
such  difGcnlt  times.  If  the  road  were  but  in  some  measure  traced  out 
and  leveled  for  us,  oh  then  the  danger  would  not  be  so  urgent  I  But  no- 
thing is  further  from  the  fact ;  and  even  if  we  were  willing  to  allow  that 
our  country  is  richer  in  young  men  of  ability  and  moral  worth,  now  that 
our  poetical  age  is  over,  than  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  our  hopes  for 
the  future  would  not  be  thereby  assnced,  if,  as  is  undeniable,  the  problem 
of  this  generation  is  a  hundred  times  more  diiBcnlt  of  solution.  We  want 
■  new  cieatioD,  and  in  what  lespeet  are  we  prepared  for  this  work  ?     I 
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see  the  jaoobinical  spirit  tliat  penrades  our  political  wiitingi,  and,  at  tha 
same  time,  I  know  for  certain  that  thousands  of  our  youths,  without  any 
bad  intentions,  never  see  any  thing  else.  It  is  one  of  my  troubles  here, 
that  I  see  nothing  but  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;''  some  German  paper  is 
s  mental  aliment  I  can  not  deny  myself*,  but  this  is  bread  from  which 
you  are  obliged  to  scrap  o£f  the  dirt.  Does  not  the  most  senseless  West- 
phalian  and  Ehine-league  spirit  display  itself  in  the  most  arrogant  maimer 
in  that  journal,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  France  ?  I  take  s  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  in  France ;  I  read  the  "  Journal  des  Debate'* 
from  beginning  to  end  every  poet-day,  though  there  is  not  a  creature  here 
(except  the  French  embassador)  with  whom  I  can  talk  of  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  rate  these  proceedings  too  highly,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  saying  a 
great  deal  too  little  in  their  favor,  to  pronounce  that  we  should  manage 
things  much  worse  in  Germany.  But  this  by  the  way.  There  we  have 
a  ministry  which  I  rate  incomparably  above  any  other  in  Europe,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  ability,  and  good  intentions ;  a  ministry  honestly  attached 
to  the  throne  and  to  freedom ;  supported  by  a  party  adverse  to  all  revolu- 
tions ;  opposed  by  a  party  who  find  themselves  exactly  in  the  position  of 
the  Tories  imder  George  I.  and  George  II.— a  faction  whose  heart  is  set 
upon  a  counter  revolution  which  can  not  take  place,  and  who  therefore 
constitute  the  most  wholesome  check  possible  upon  all  really  revolutionary 
tendencies. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  which  you  are  the  only  true  advocate,  I  have 
heard  from  Bunsen,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes,  that  the  opposite  party  have 
an  enormous  majority.  This  is  the  case  here  too.  A  new  code  is  to  be 
drawn  up.  The  French  had  annulled  all  the  municipal  constitutions.  It 
must  be  confessed  their  diversity  was  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Morelli, 
who  made  a  collection  of  them  in  the  library  of  St.  Hark,  brought  together 
more  than  three  hundred,  and  many  were  still  wanting.  Almost  every  city 
had  gradually  formed  its  own  civil  law,  and  this  may  partially  explain  the 
great  rarity  of  MSS.  of  the  Justinian  Code.  These  repealed  constitutions  are 
to  remain  repealed,  and  the  fundamental  decree  for  the  Pi^al  States,  of  the 
6th  of  July  in  last  year,  promises  a  new  three-fold  code  of  laws,  while  there 
is  beyond  a  question  infinitely  less  capability  for  such  a  work  here  even 
than  in  Germany ;  in  fact,  absolute  incapacity  with  no  individual  excep- 
tions, lo  the  mean  time,  some  general  principles  are  promulgated. 
"  What  serves  as  the  standard  of  law  in  the  mean  time  ?"  I  asked  the  pres- 
ident of  a  High  Court  of  Appeal.  "  That  is  a  great  dlfBculty  certainly," 
he  replied;  "the  old  Roman  Code  in  two  thick  volumes /otm  lo  conoice?^^ 
— An  advocate  sighed  yet  more  deeply :  "  un  libro  grosso  cosi  !  bisogna, 
facchini  per  portarlo,  he,  he,  he  I"  This  advocate  has  composed  a  prelim- 
inary treatise  on  criminal  law,  which  is  by  itself  three  inches  thick ;  for  the 
Italians,  with  their  utterly  vacant  minds,  delight  in  native  and  foreign 
verbiage  without  ideas..  Only  a  pregnant  solid  style  is  distasteful  to  them. 
He  completely  proves  his  vocation  according  to  one  of  the  criteria  which 
you  lay  down,  namely,  he  speaks  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  barbarity  of  the  old 
Eoman  laws  on  debt.  These  belonged  to  the  jut  pratoriaU  which  was  the 
work  of  capriccio.  Even  the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  alleviate  the  barbarity 
of  the  abominable  jut  pratorieUe.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  wan 
himself  a  prastor,  and  there  lies  the  root  of  the  matter. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  Goethe's  Life.     It  no  longer,  indeed,  re- 
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rsala  to  at  the  foldan  uid  lilver  kgcs  described  in  the  fiiM  tdIudm,  but  k 
TS17  iraa  kge,  where  even  hU  JDjrs  &nd  deligbti  ue  a,  fit  of  intoiiciitioa, 
whieh  the  ipeotetor  neither  cui,  nar  dnires  to  ahue  ;  »  (ttuiKe,  to  me  for 
th;  moet  part  incomprcheniibla  kind  of  delirium,  in  which  he  often  neglect* 
irhat  is  moKt  glorioiu ;  and  whtt  does  he  not  admire  ?  In  mmny  teipecti 
he  wu  doubtJew  infected  by  the  spirit  of  his  ^e,  uid  in  this  w&y  his 
mention  of  the  Gallery  oCthe  Cuuci  in  the  Stmcte  palace,  of  the  Bolognene 
•ohool  in  Bsoeiol,  uid  even  of  the  St.  Patronilli.  of  Guercino,  must  be  ex- 
plained. 1  remember  tiHng  pleasure  myself  in  GuerclnOf  and  even  in 
Guido,  but  my  liking  for  them  had  passed  away  before  I  could  venture  to 
(opreis  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  Our  frieuda  here  are  orthodoi.  But 
I  could  never  have  ipoken  coldly  of  Fianecaoo  Fraocia,  and  at  the  same 
time  enthusiastically  of  Domenichino.  The  modem  Bolognsse  themselves 
are,  indeed,  just  the  same.  The  Canon  Scbiasai  was  obliging  enough  to 
take  me  into  chapels  not  generally  visited,  where  wonderful  master-pieces 
of  Francia  lis  foi^tten,  but  he  smiled  *t  my  Transalpine  folly.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  same  with  Goeths  himself  as  with  many  others,  who  affeot 
aonnoisseimhip  on  subjects  for  which  all  true  feeling  is  denied  them.  I  am 
inelined  to  think  that  Goethe  is  utterly  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  im- 
(sessions  boa  the  Ane  arts ;  that  is,  that  he  has  no  inward,  native  insight, 
which  reveals  to  him  what  is  really  beautiful  indepesdently  of  the  taste  of 
the  age,  still  less  in  opposition  to  it  j  01  if  be  ever  possessed  this  gift  as  a 
young  man  at  Straaburg,  he  lost  it  during  the  unhappy  period — passed  over 
without  noticfl  in  hii  narrative — of  his  court  life  at  Weimar,  before  his 
Italian  jomney,  and  has  never  recovered  it;  witness  his  "  Winckelroann 
and  his  Century,"  "  Hackert's  Life,"  the  "Fropylns,"  the  ",£stheda 
Ftoblems"  and  "  Essays  on  Art"  in  the  "  Litteiatur-Zeitung,"  not  to  speak 
of  his  "Aheiu  und  Main."  This  is  one  thing ;  another  is,  the  whole  tons 
of  his  mind  during  his  travels  and  residence  in  Italy,  which  is  most  remark- 
able, and  would  alone  have  rendered  this  description  of  bin  journey  more  in- 
tsresting  to  us  than  any  thing  clao  you  could  have  sent  us ;  but  is  it  not 
enough  to  make  one  weep  7  To  treat  a  whole  nation  and  a  whole  oountry 
simply  as  a  mesns  of  recreation  for  one's  self;  to  see  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  and  nature,  liut  the  innumerable  trappings  and  decorations  of  one's 
own  miserable  life;  to  survey  all  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  all  that 
speaks  to  the  heart,  where  it  still  eiisls,  with  an  air  of  patronizing  superi- 
ority ;  or,  where  it  ha*  been  ciuahed  and  overpowered  by  folly  and  corrup 
tion  to  find  amusement  in  the  comic  side  of  the  latter — is  to  me  absolutely 
revolting ;  perhaps  more  so  to  me  penonally,  than  I  can  reasonably  expect 
it  to  be  to  others,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  excite  sentiments  similar  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  in  every  breast.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  go  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  that  my  politico-historical  turn  of  mind  can  find  full  satisfao- 
tion  in  things  tot  which  Goethe  has  no  taste,  and  that  I  could  live  content- 
edly without  feeling  the  want  of  art,  not  only  amidst  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Tyrol,  but  on  moor  or  bsath,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  a  !ne 
peasantry,  who  had  a  history.  But  truth,  though  it  always  lies  between 
two  extremes,  does  not  always  lie  in  the  middle.  Goethe  loo,  in  his  early 
life,  belonged  rather  to  the  Rome  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  than  to  that 
of  the  Cniars — rather  to  the  Florence  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio  than  to  that 
of  Ferdinand  the  Third — rather  to  the  Germany  of  Luther  and  Durer  thsn 
to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century— nay,  be  belonged  wholly  to  the  earlier 
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psriod  when  he  wrote  "Fuut"  and  "Oatx,"  mnd  hi*  SooBt.  What  «Tfl 
geaiiu  iiupiied  him  with  the  notion  of  doiag  justice  to  the  eighteenth  aeo. 
tury  u  well?  Prom  these  "TraTelj  in  ll»ly"  iprmg  the  "GnaeofbU," 
(od  those  other  praductions,  in  which  kU  thst  wu  holy  »nd  great  in  ilia 
nature  is  ihroaded  from  view.  To  retnm  to  the  qiieetion,  1  maiataim,  that 
it  is  abwlutely  Impoisible  for  a  genuine  and  correct  tuto  for  art  to  ezM 
apart  from  hlBtorical  feeling,  becauM  the  arts  are  inieparable;  that  hiltor^ 
kal  feeling  wilt  manifest  itwtlf  wherever  there  ia  a  true  tute  tor  ait,  without 
any  erudition,  aa  in  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Comelina ;  that  even  Carlo 
Haiatta  and  Mengn  are  not  without  relatiTa  baaotiei,  oorreBponding  to  the 
times  in  which  they  livodi  only  they  possess  no  intrinsic  valae,  and  form 
part  of  an  absolutely  bsd  whole.  Were  I  still  "  quail*  Piieneite  sab  alta," 
I  would  say  much  more  on  this  topic. 

When  I  recall  the  enthusiasm  of  nicoloviua  for  Itaty,  and  oonipan  it 
with  the  delirium  of  this  hook,  how  wide  is  the  interval  between  the  two  I 
I  think  that  Nicolovius  saw  much  in  too  fair  a  light,  but  the  earth  and  ths 
aky  enchanted  him,  and  ha  delighted  to  his  very  heart  in  the  naivttl  of  the 
people,  which  at  that  time  bad  not  yet  ceased  to  exist;  he  wu  nnoerely 
in  love  with  mil  aroiind  him. 

Goethe  likes  Venice  ;  yet,  in  the  proceaaion  of  the  Doge  and  the  Senato, 
he  sees — not  the  image  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  of  her  counttesa  great  and 
wise  men,  but  simply  a  theatrical  spectacte.  But,  tbronghant,  it  ia  Dnriona 
to  remark,  how  he  generally  leaves  the  finest  objects  nnvisited,  or  if  he  aeea 
them,  only  places  them  in  the  second  rank.  Thus  at  Fadua,  for  initanoe, 
he  haa  not  seen  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunziala,  where  you  ought  to  linger 
for  whole  days,  bnt  is  highly  pleased  with  tho  wide,  marshy  Piaaza  della  . 
Valle,  garnished  with  statues  so  miserable,  that  they  might  have  stood  in 
St.  Peter's  ;  at  Venice,  he  does  not  ace  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which  con- 
tains  Vivarini's  master-pieces,  and  the  tombs  of  the  heroes,  with  inactiptiona 
that  speak  to  tho  Inmost  heart,  nor  yet  the  um  of  the  general  who  waa 
flayed  in  Candia ;  nor  San  Giobbe,  wiiich  was  then  standing  in  all  ita  glory. 
But  altogether,  how  incredibly  little  he  has  seen  in  Tenice,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  been  Ihece  himwtf.  Yet,  even  thnim  who  bave 
had  this  privilege,  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  nothing  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  tho  true  marvels  of  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.      Of  Florence  I  will  say  no- 

nor  yet  of  his  omitting  to  see  the  water-fall  of  Tenii.  1  lay  all  this  merely 
to  prove  my  aesertion  that  he  hu  beheld  without  love. 

Italy  waa  then  qnite  another  country;  now  aha  is  despoiled  and  sick. 
I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  taw  her,  when  they  w«re  not 
made  miserable  by  the  sight  of  mortal  anguish,  of  wound.i  that  can  not 
heal.  I,  had  I  seen  her  then,  would  doubtless  have  shared  the  transports 
of  those  who  did  behold  her  in  the  gladness  of  their  youth  ;  though  even 
then  my  transport  would  hare  been  mingled  with  sadnesa 

1  broke  off  on  the  previous  page,  having  continued  my  letter  yesterday 
(17th).  I  broke  off,  because  the  merriment  of  onr  assembled  friends  waa 
resounding  from  Brandis's  room,  and  we  did  not  want  to  shorten  onr  even* 
ing  unneccBSorily.  Cornelius  of  Dnaaeldorf,  Platner  from  Leipiig,  Koch 
from  the  Tyrol,  Overbeck  from  Liibec,  Moseler  from  Coblenti,  and  WUI- 
1am  Sohadow  from  Berlin,  were  acsembled  in  Brandis's  apartment  with 
Bimsen.      In  dilknnt  ways  and  degrees  we  ara  attached  to  them  aH,  and 
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think  them  ml]  men  of  tmleet.  Their  MKiety  is  the  only  pleMure  we  deriTs 
from  hunui  beings  hero,  uid  they  have  alreidf  peifoimed  much  in  their 
irt,  and  promiae  mote  for  the  future.  I  believe  eonflientiy  thkt  wo  Bra  on 
the  ore  of  »  new  era  of  art  in  Germany,  similar  to  the  sudden  bloom  of 
our  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  it  onty  needs  a  littls 
enoouragenieat  on  iha  part  of  oui  govemmentB  to  render  ub  the  participant* 
of  this  besutiiiil  development.  Cornelius  and  Platner  are,  strictly  epeak- 
■Dg,  intimata  family  friends,  and  so  are  their  wiTeii.  Roman  women,  of ' 
the  good  bnrgher  class,  are  great  favorites  with  Gretchen,  The  women  of 
this  class  are  here  incomparably  auperior  to  the  men,  just  because  thef 
have  a  natural  vocation,  and  show  great  zeal  in  fulfilling  its  duties;  thsM 
two  are  agreeable  and  sincerely  kind-hearted,  Hn.  Platner  is  very  like 
Mrs.  Eeimer,  which  is  a  great  reeorrmiendation  to  us.  Ncit  to  these,  Eooh 
and  Hoieler  are  oar  most  intimate  friendH. 

In  the  morning  I  had  been  to  Cornelius  and  William  Schadow  with  tha 
joyful  intelligence  tjiat  Schukman's  letter  gave  hopes  of  the  fulSltment  of 
thoii  ardent  wish  to  punt  the  interior  of  a  church.  If  this  should  be  brought 
to  pass,  it  is  indispensable  that  their  labors  should  be  shared  by  their  insep- 
arable friend,  Overbeck,  for  both  of  them  do  homage  to  his  genins,  and  re- 
gard him  as  the  highest  artist  among  their  contemporaries.  For  my  own 
part,  I  mnil  confess  that  the  genius  of  Cornelius  appears  to  me  even  su- 
perior in  fertility,  while  his  power  of  drawing  is  certainly  more  wonderful. 
Hy  good  news  has  set  them  all  in  motion,  and  they  came  to  spend  a  merry 
evening  with  us.  They  were  followed  by  their  friend  and  fellow  artist, 
Eoschweyh,  from  Mectlenburg,  the  eminent  engraver,  who  is  likewise  a 
verj  intelligent  and  estimable  man. 

We  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  amused  ourselves  with  making  fun  uf 
Platner,  who  hai  something  of  the  Leipzig  politeness  still  about  him,  which 
we  are  determined  to  dispel  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  be  is  therefore  un- 
dergoing a  regular  eouise  of  strict  moral  diet,  and  is  carefully  watched  if 
the  least  symptom  of  his  old  complaint  betrays  itself.  Koch,  who  has  a 
most  thorough  enjoyment  of  life,  was  chuckling  with  delight  over  a  some- 
what  coarse  allegorical  representation  of  our  ministerial  and  govemmeot 
politics,  which  he  had  mtioduced,  after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare's  comie 
scenes,  above,  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  of  Hofor  setting  out  on  his 
enterprise,  which  he  is  painting  for  the  Minister  Stein.  In  one  part  a  hiss- 
ing snake  was  darting  on  the  Tyrolese — "That  means  the  traitors  wha 
robbed  the  country  of  its  freedom  at  Vienna."  Then  there  are  frogs  decor- 
ated with  orders,  and  a  centipede,  which  is  his  particular  favorite — "Tfaoss 
are  the  useless  government  officers."  In  one  comer  of  the  foreground  Ilea 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  tn — "That  is  for  me  to  fight  the  Philistines  with." 
After  looking  at  thia,  we  went  on  with  our  reading,  where  we  had  broken 
off.  Koch  always  falls  asleep  over  the  reading,  unless  it  is  something  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end;  so  he  slept  quietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
sofa.  When  we  came  to  the  pswage,  where  Goethe  describes  how  the 
dead  ue  summoned  forth  after  the  curtain  has  fallen,  Cornelius  called  to 
him — "Kooh,  the  curtains  hsvo  fallen  with  you  tool"  He  started,  and 
nbbed  his  eyes — "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Cornelias  is  m  most  thorough  enthosiast  for  Goethe,  perhaps  none  mora 
■o ;  at  least  no  man  has  owed  so  mnoh  of  hia  inspiration  to  Goetiis.  Hs 
has  a  wum  bsart,  and  a  fertile  and  pnCmnd  intellent.     AtaveryspiiitMl, 
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lifs-like  deacriptian,  hii  fiat  lighted  ap  with  pleantre,  but  diieotlf  ttiftt  waa 
over,  iraumed  ita  expianion  of  Mtdnm  ud  legiet.  The  pnaakge  ftboat  tha 
gondolier  eoDgi  found  bq  echo  in  oil  our  hculfl  and  from  evorjr  toouth. 
But  when  we  oloiied  the  book  for  the  night,  and  we  men  >tiU  atood  '-'Mng 
it  OTet  kftei  GreCchen  had  gone  to  bed,  before  we  sat  down  to  our  &agkl 
■upp«,  be  broke  ailence  to  iKy,  how  deeply  it  grieTSd  hini  that  Goetho 
■hould  have  looked  on  Italy  tbui ;  that  either  hii  heart  miut  baTS  been 
pnbeleu  during  that  period — that  rich  wann  heart  muat  haxe  been  froaea 
u^^^r  elae  ha  muit  have  inntantly  stifled  all  emotiop,  no  completely  Co 
keep  himielf  aloof  from  the  sublime,  to  completely  to  diveat  himaeU  of  r«- 
■pect  tor  Iha  venerable.  Aa  for  Palladio,  we  wbtb  all  agreed  that  thoaa 
of  our  party  who  had  been  in  Venice,  had  neither  at  Vlcenaa,  nor  at  St. 
Joalina  at  Padua,  nor  in  San  Giorgio  and  tbo  oth^  chuichea  built  b;  him 
in  Venicr,  seen  any  thing  that  we  could  call  chaate  and  realty  beanti£il, 
and  that  it  waa  quite  inconceivable  how  he,  who  had  been  the  flrat  to  do 
honor  to  the  manea  of  Etwin  von  Steinbach — he,  who  had  probably  directly 
or  indirectly  reawakened  in  all  our  aoula  the  aenae  of  the  beautiful,  ahoold 
have  seen  in  the  works  of  Palladio  sublime  antiijuea,  and  never  ao  mueh 
aa  named  the  Cathedral  of  fiatiabon  ;  that  the  cauae  of  this  phenoineaiaii 
muat  perhaps  be  sought  in  an  unfortunate  mood,  and  obstinate  steeling  of 
his  heart  against  iha  sense  of  power  in  the  works  of  others,  in  order  pttmilj 
to  hold  every  thing  he  saw,  aa  it  were,  in  hia  grasp— to  treat  it  aa  hii 
abaolute  property,  and  lo  depreciate  it  when  it  pleased  him  j  and  we  all 
lifted  up  our  voicea  and  lamented  over  that  fatal  court  life  at  Weimai 
where  Samson  waa  shorn  of  hia  locks. 

AD,  however,  will  allow  that  very  many  things  muat  make  an  mtirely 
opposite  impresaion  according  aa  they  are  read  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps ;  and  henoe  also,  we  trust  that  oui  bienda  will  allow  themaelvsa 
to  baliere,  that  if  they,  like  ua,  had  aeen  the  objecta  he  describea  with 
their  own  eyes,  tbey  might  regard  in  the  same  light  aa  we  do,  tboae  de- 
tached pointa  which  they  now  sea  with  the  eyes  of  this  magical  writer, 
whose  very  brilliancy  (and  thia  ia  what  gives  the  edge  to  our  Borrow)  prob- 
ably conceala  something  from  their  view. 

To  one  whoae  viewa  alwaya  rest  npcn  an  eyentially  hiitorieal  baaia, 
Ooethe  and  hia  works  are  ao  entirely  a  part  of  hiatory,  that  eveiy  detail 
which  helpa  to  throw  light  upon  hia  own  peinonal  hiatory,  whether  punful, 
or  inspiriting  like  the  atory  of  hia  youth,  ia  in  the  hi^heat  degree  interest* 
ing.  Do  not  therefore  call  me  a  renegade,  dear  Savigny;  1  have  not  tifr- 
given  him  Seaenheira  either ;  but  if  you  read  parla  of  thia  letter  to  any  of 
my  frienda,  for  all  of  whom  it  ii  intended,  take  great  care  what  you  aay 
to  our  friend  Uadame  Giiachen  lest  she  ahould  be  angry  with  me. 

The  artiata  in  Brnne  are  divided,  by  a  broad  line  of  demarkation, 

into  two  partiea,  the  one  conaiating  of  our  frienda  and  (heii  adberenta,  the 
other  of  tbe  united  pbalani  of  those  who  ait  around  the  burning  buah  on 
the  Blockabeig.  At  their  head  aUnd  the  R.,*  fellowa  who  know  the 
world,  who  ingratiate  themaelvea  with  the  foreignera,  and  to  whom  Onr 
academical  colleague,  Goliath,t  paya  all  reapect.  ThJ  aet  intrigue,  and 
lie,  and  backbite;  they  intend  there  ahall  not  be  light,  dome  what  wilL 
The  former  are  ozamplsry  in  their  life  :  the  latter  diaplay  the  old  liceutious- 
-  -a  which  charaoleiiisd  the  Gontun  utiit*  at  Eome  thirty  yean  ifa, 
*  "'        "  ,  t  mrt 
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Haptdlr,  *X  On  ptcMBt  momeDt,  tha  moia  talentad  of  tha 
itage  tiianuelvai  on  tha  alda  of  tha  former ;  the  litter,  too,  us  noi  want- 
ing in  rtcrait".  It  to  significBnt,  however,  that  soma  foreigncM,  uid  oTen 
Italiuu,  "O  begioning  to  pay  attantioa  to  the  works  of  oiir  friends.  The 
HuchtM  HuBimi  hu  conmuuionol  Ci>melius  and  Overbeck'to  paint  two 
apartnusnta  in  a  villa^  and  will  pay  them  hudaomcly.  Comeliiu  nlnuii 
to  paint  a  aeries  of  aubjecta  from  Danta — Overbeck  liom  Taaao. 

I  iball  coat  you  a  good  deal  in  postage,  dear  Sarigny,  but  I  will 

make  amendi  Ibr  it  by  lending  you  esuyi  &om  time  to  time  fiir  yow 

With  tegaid  to  myself  1  haTs  often  had  thoughta  of  death  this  winter, 
and  Gietchen  too,  I  think.  Brandis  atill  more  &e<i>iently  for  me.  I  hale 
no  atrsngth  at  all,  and  have  grown  eiceuively  thin ;  my  memory  has  a«t 
fared  much,  which  is  Dabital  when  you  have  ceaaed  to  take  a  hearty  plaaa- 
ure  in  any  thing.  Only  what  the  mind  drinka  in  with  eagemeu  becomai 
thoroughly  our  own,  so  ai  to  form  part  of  oui  liie.      God  help  ua  I 

Tha  carnival  mountebanlis  ue  bellowing  under  our  window,  though  it  ia 
a  little  retired  street.  I  hare  only  once  gone  to  lee  the  horie-raeing, 
whaM  the  barbarity  with  which  tbe.haraea  ara  treated  is  revolting,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  hone  which  spring*  from  his  master  and 
ruibn'wildly  away.  The  masks,  are  a  wretched  huffooueiy  ;  dull  cadea- 
turei ;  wit  ia  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Of  oourss  we  hare  not  onoB 
attended  the  masked  balla.  _ 

We  haTe  taken  a  house  to  ourselves  bom  the  1st  of  June.  It  is  a  Ter]r 
beautiful  place.  Houaes  are  the  only  cheap  article  in  this  terribly,  incred- 
ibly dear  city ;  where,  moreover,  the  prices  of  erery  thing  required  in  houae- 
keeping  have  lisen  one-third  since  our  arrival.  For  fifteen  rooms  on  th« 
ground  floor,  most  of  them  large,  besides  bedroorns,  and  six  above,  we  are 
only  to  pay  300  scudi,  about  440  dollars  Prussian  currency  i  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  a  coach-house  and  stablea  and  a  lovely  garden.  Nico- 
lovius  will  remember  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  which  tha  SavelU  family 
built  a  palace.  Uy  house  is  the  half  of  it.  It  has  stood  empty  a  consid. 
erafale  time,  because  the  drive  into  the  court-yard  (tha  interior  of  the  an- 
oient  theatru)  riaat  like  the  alope  of  a  mountain  upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish ; 
although  the  road  has  been  cut  in  a  zig-Eag,  it  is  still  a  break-neck  affair. 
There  is  another  entrance  from  the  Piazza  Ifontenara,  where  a  flight  of 
seventy-three  steps  leads  up  to  the  same  atory  I  have  mentioned  j  the  en 
trance  halt  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  Iba  top  of  the  carriage  way  through 
the  court-yard.  '  The  apartments  in  which  we  shall  live,  are  those  over 
Che  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillari  forming  the  third  story  of  the  ancient  theatra, 
and  some,  oa  a  level  with  them,  which  have  been  built  out  like  wingi  on 
the  rubbish  of  the  ruins.  Theaa  inclose  a  little  quadrangular  garden,  which 
ia  indeed  very  amall,  only  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  scarcely 
ao  broad,  but  so  delightful  I  It  contains  three  fountains — an  abundance 
of  flowers;  there  are  orange  trees  on  the  walls  between  the  windows,  jea> 
samine  under  the  windows.  We  mean  to  plant  a  vine  besides.  From 
thia  story,  you  ascend  forty  steps,  or  more,  higher,  where  I  mean  to  hare 
my  own  study,  and  there  are  most  cheerful  little  rooms,  from  which  you 
have  a  prospect  over  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Tiber,  Monte  Mario, 
and  St.  Peter'H,  and  can  see  over  San  Pietro  in  Monlorio,  indeed  almost  a* 
*  Zeitachrift  flit  bialotiache  Eechtawlssenachaft 
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fai  u  the  Aventine.  It  would,  I  think,  be  pouibla  bcsida  to  erect  »  log. 
gift  upon  tbd  Toof  {br  which  I  ib&U  bsvs  money  t^om  other  ihinf^),  that 
w*  ra»7  hB*e  a  Tiew  OT«r  the  Capitol,  Forum,  PnUtine,  Colouenm,  and 
kll  the  inhabited  p&rtn  of  the  oity.  You  may  fancj  the  ImmaDie  height 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  theatre,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  lies  in  the  rallcy 
between  the  Capitol  aod  the  island.  Yon  see,  dear  &iend,  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  you,  according  to  our  promise,  if  you  will  keep  four 
promise  of  paying  us  a  Tistt,  I  am  quite  delighted  with  this  d«reIUii|^ 
though  1  had  some  scruiriea  in  hiring  it,  on  account  at  the  great  ezpom 
of  furniture,  and  the  probability  that  my  life  may  not  be  of  long  dnratioit. 
Wa  are  all  longing  to  remove  into  it ;  but  my  wife  moat  htTe  quite  reoor- 
ered  her  etrength  before  she  can  look  after  the  necewary  arrangement*,  fie 
which  I  should  be  absolutely  unfit.  Oretchen  is  very  clerer  in  beaiiiig 
down  and  bargaining  with  these  people,  who  avBichargr  their  cnitomam 
■hamefally.  She  can  convene  with  them  about  all  the  thing!  of  dailf 
life,  which  1  am  utterly  nuable  to  do. 

It  is  time  to  turn  now  to  oar  literary  bariness 

My  constant  indisposition  has  hitherto  preTented  me  from  pntting  tb 
finishing  stiokea  to  the  manoscript  of  my  iittditB.  I  have  been  obliged  |« 
supply  many  passages,  which  have  been  cnt  out  of  the  fr^ment  of  Iflt  Ra~ 
biriaixa~~l  hope  with  aucceiu — one  pasiage  only  is  doubtful.  To  the  Aa- 
teiana,  I  hare  subjoined  the  evidences  of  the  Romani  having  used  doubt* 
entry  in  book-keeping 

And  now,  as  the  Italians  say,  vcglio  Itvarli  CiticommaJi)  I  that  Is  to  aajr, 
I  take  my  leave  of  yon.  What  a  monster  of  a  letter  1  Best  love  from  na 
both  to  you  and  your  wife.  Remember  me  to  all  my  friends ;  it  is  need* 
leas  to  name  them.  Give  my  special  thanks  to  ftoeder  for  hi*  letter,  whiok 
I  shall  answer  shortly.      Farewell  I 

CCXXVII. 

TO  MADAUB  BBHfiLKR. 

BOHI,  Nt  Mmn*,  in7. 

The  day  before  yesterday  was  one  of  my  Milly's  Cciativala,  whicli 

she  never  neglected  to  celebrate.  It  wa*  the  day  on  which  I  visited  her 
and  your  parents  from  Heldorf,  before  1  went  to  Copenhagen.  It  was  in. 
deed  a  happy  day.  How  ineipressibly  happy  I  was  at  that  period,  how 
oradlad  in  the  lap  of  fortune  I  I  clung  with  such  warm,  unraerred  at- 
tachment to  you  and  your  family,  and  yonr  friends.  Your  father  rectivad 
me  so  kindly,  Milly  with  such  frank  sweetness  :  1  was  so  li^t-hearted, 
was  cODSciODs  of  all  my  powers,  looked  out  into  the  world  with  curioaity 
and  bright  expectations.  The  day  before  yesterday  waa  a  very  lovely  d»f 
here;  th*  almond-trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  peach-blosaom  is  out; 
with  the  violets,  which  have  been  plentiful  ever  since  December,  yon  oao 
now  pluck  hyucinth*  in  the  deserted  gardens ; — the  ail  is  like  aummer. 
On  that  day,  the  earth  was  covered  with  frozen  snow  \  and  though  ths  iim 
■hone  clear,  there  was  an  icy  wind ;  but  what  has  north  or  aoutb  to  do  In 
the  least  with  real  happiness  oi  even  cheerful  nesi  ? 

I  expected  not  to  see  Sohonborn  again.  There,  too,  has  a  fine  chacactd 
bean  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  force  of  cireumitance*  j  there  was  nuM  . 
In  the  befit  of  the  tree  than  ever  appeared  in  it*  Iblia^  t/a^  Uauoms,  . . , 
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CCXXVIIT. 

Rome.  Sd  April,  KIT. 

Ths  triKl  U  over,  uid  >  fine  uid  hei^ttby  littla  boj'  u  bom  to  lu;  but  it 
bu  been  k  tanibls  trifti 

Tha  bor  we^ha  D«>rlf  nine  German  pounds,  b  ht  and  la^e,  hu  red 
cbMk),  Tellow  bmir,  and  blue  ey«.  How  Gietchen  rejoices  in  the  possea- 
sion  of  her  duling  chiM,  after  mil  her  aofferinga,  you  eta  well  imagine. 
She  ia  very  much  eihauated,  but  very  happy.  She  aenda  you  a  thouaand 
kiaaea.  She  received  and  road  your  mlcome  letter  during  her  two-aod. 
thlit]'  hoan  of  niffeiing.  Her  patience  waa  indcsscribable.  In  my  terrible 
anxiety  I  prayed  moat  earnestly,  and  entreated  my  Hilly,  too,  for  help.  1 
oomfoited  Gretehan  with  telling  hei  that  Utlly  would  aend  help.  When 
ahe  was  at  the  worat,  and  >be  leant  her  weary  head  agalnat  me,  almoat' 
dying,  ahe  ligfaed  out — "Oh,  can  not  Amelia  aend  me  a  blesaing?" 

1  haTB  already  told  you  what  our  boy'a  name  ia  to  be  ;  but  ^e  ihall  have 
a  Eoman  one  in  addition,  either  Harcui  or  Lucini,  by  which  he  will  be  called. 
Tod  hBTe  the  first  el  aim  to  be  hia  aponaor;  Behrena  is  one  of  course,  Sayigny 
— hia  piardian  if  I  die — likewise,  and  NicoloTiua.  Should  Playfair  return, 
wo  ahall  beg  him  to  perform  tha  ceremony  of  baptism,  as  he  waa  formerly 
a  cleityman. 

'  I  had  so  raucb  to  aay  to  you  on  this  occaaion  from  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart,  but  I  am  not  calm  enough.  Beaidea,  I  am  ^nite  exhausted  by 
sleepleaa  nights,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  Your  heart  will  tell  you  all.  I  can 
not  Bay  any  thing  in  answer  to  youi  letter  to-day.  Tou  shall  bare  tidings 
of  US  poDctnaJly. 

Farewell.    'Give  out  love  and  the  news  to  all  our  friends. 

CCXXIX. 

30lk  April. 

I  was  absolutely  unable  to  write  to  you  on  the  last  post-day. 

The  child  is  full  of  health;  he  looka  briskly  about  him,  and  already  bo- 
^ina  to  take  notice.  I  can  handle  it  very  well ;  and  it  becomes  quiet  with 
me  directly. 

I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  >baut  his  education.  I  told  you,  a  little 
while  ago,  how  I  intended  to  teach  him  the  ancient  languages  very  early, 
by  practice.  I  wiab  the  child  to  believe  all  that  is  told  him  ;  and  I  now 
think  you  right  in  an  assertion,  which  I  have  formerly  disputed,  that  it  ia 
better  to  tell  children  no  talei^  but  to  ksep  to  the  poeU.  But  while  I  ahall 
repeat  and  read  the  old  poets  to  him  in  such  a  way,  that  he  will  nndoqbt- 
Ingly  take  th<^  gods  and  heroes  for  historical  beings,  I  shall  tell  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  ancients  had  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  tma 
God,  and  that  these  gods  were  overthrown  when  Christ  oame  into  tha 
world.  He  shaU  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Testamenta,  and 
I  ahall  nurtuie  in  him,  frombla  Infancy,  a  firm  faith  in  all  that  1  have  lost, 
or  BmI  nncertain  about.  He  ah^  learn  to  perceive  and  to  observe,  and 
thus  grow  familiar  with  Katnre,  and  nourish  his  im^pnatlon. 

CCXXX. 

RoHt,  ISllXaf.tm. 

OratchsD  stiU  does  not  gain  groond  as  I  could  wish,  and  my 

•TsilftSti)^  faraiuh  colds  aro  ODntbnully  returning. 
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On  Friday,  the  baby  was  christened  by  the  name  I  told  yon.  I  stood 
proxy  for  you,  Brandis,  Bunsen,  Platner,  Cornelius,  Schadow,  and  Overbeck, 
for  Savigny,  Behrens,  Jacobi,  Schou,  and  Nicoloviua.  Madame  Von  Pobn- 
heim  was  his  other  godmother.  An  English  clergyman  performed  the  oeiw 
emony  according  to  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Established  Church*  I  was 
deeply  affected,  and  repeated  the  vows  for  my  child  with  my  whole  he&rt. 
Even  the  Catholics  who  were  present  could  not  help  confessing  the  Bob- 
limity  of  this  liturgy.  The  baptism  was  followed  by  a  prayer  for  and  with 
the  mother,  which  is  repeated  kneeling.    I  held  the  child  in  your  namo. 

He  is  coming  on  famously.  It  often  gives  me  a  melaiusholy  feeiing^ 
when,  in  the  evening  he  stretches  out  his  arms  toward  the  light,  and 
makes  us  carry  him  to  the  window,  where  he  gazes  up  into  the  sky  with 
a  fixed,  bright,  serious  look ;  then  the  recollection  comes  over  me,  of  how 
Hilly,  too,  gazed  up  into  the  sky  the  last  time  that  we  took  her  out.  I 
thank  Heaven  that  I  can  at  least  shed  tears  over  this  remembrance. 

With  my  old  friend,  Playfair,  I  have  renewed  the  times  of  my  yoath, 
and  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  some  in  Scotland  who  still  retaia  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  me.  The  dear  old  man  and  I  parted  with 
heavy  hearts.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  regrets  that  I  am  not  embas- 
sador in  London.  I  harmonize  very  well  with  the  English  nation,  and  am 
sure  that  I  should  soon  feel  at  home  among  them.  How  I  miss  writing  to 
my  father  now,  when  I  meet  with  people  from  distant  countries,  and  ask 
them  questions !  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intdligent  priest 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  an  Abyssinian  j  and  of  an  ^'»g***^"BMi 
who  has  lived  for  twenty  years  In  the  wilds  of  North  America 

CCXXXI. 

Frascati,  20^  June,  1817. 

I  have  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  in  thinking  of  my  Milly,  and  this 
day,  too,  is  sacred  to  these  recollections.*  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
dream.  She  seemed  as  if  returning  to  me  after  a  long  separation.  I  felt 
uncertain,  as  one  so  often  does  ^i  dreams,  whether  she  was  still  living  on 
this  earth,  or  only  appeared  on  it  for  a  transient  visit ;  she  greeted  me  as  if 
after  a  long  absence,  asked  hastily  after  the  child,  and  took  it  in  her  arms. 

Happy  are  those  who  can  cherish  such  &  hallowing  remembrance  as  that 
of  the  departure  of  my  Milly,  with  pious  faith,  trusting  for  a  brighter  and 
eternal  spring.  Such  a  faith  can  not  be  acquired  by  one's  own  efforts. 
Oh,  that  it  may  one  day  be  my  portion  1  Not  that  I  am  a  materialist ; 
you  know  well  that  no  one  can  be  further  from  that  than  I  am ;  but  the 
pottibility  of  an  existence,  of  which  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception,  is 
not  enough  for  me,  does  not  help  me  ;  other  and  opposite  possibilities  al- 
ways present  themselves.  I  well  know  what  is  that  faith  which  deserves 
the  name,  and  recognize  it  as  the  highest  good.  But  it  would  only  be 
possible  to  me  to  attain  it  through  supernatural  communication,  or  wonders 
and  signs  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  :  it  is  one  thing  to  respect,  and  not  to 
reject,  quite  another  really  to  believe^  as  in  one's  own  existence. 

What  I  hear  and  see  among  our  acquaintance  often  leads  my  thoughts 
to  the  subject  I  have  mentioned — ^faith,  and  its  true  nature.  Several  of 
them  have  a  very  earnest  belief^  though  their  belief  is  of  very  different 
shades ;  there  are  others,  who  fully  imagine  they  possess  religion,  yet  to 

*  Amelia's  birth-day. 
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whom  one  un  lorccly  >ttiibuta  mors  thui  »  iclf-deluaiTe  kBsumpttoa  of 
it.  I  M»ooi«t«  chiefly,  indeed  almot  eicluaiyBly,  with  the  ortisti  who 
belong  to  tbs  reliEioua  psity,  bccsiue  those  who  eithet  ue  decidedly  piooi 
or  who  ttiive  dftei  piety,  are  by  fu  ths  noblest  uid  best  raea,  ftnd  also  the 
moat  intellectual,  and  this  gives  me  ui  opportunity  of  heuing  a  good  deal 
on  such  aubjecta.  Corneliua  aloue  seema  to  hare  grown  up  from  childhood, 
with  unifonn  uid  luting  habits  and  convictinnB,  which  ue  u  rooted  in 
him  as  the  facta  of  hia  experience ;  mud  his  Catholicism  ia  at  bottom  no- 
thing more  than  the  creed  of  ths  old  Proteatants.  This  he  owea  to  the 
training  he  received  from  a  pious  and  by  no  means  bigoted  mother,  and  to 
hia  completely  unlearned  education,  in  wliich  the  Bible  {though  in  a  Cstliolir 
family)  waa  his  only  book.  The  case  appears  to  me  vety  diflarent  with 
those  who  are  bom  in  tlie  Catholic  faith,  and  have  grown  up  in  indifler- 

ence.      Of  those  wlio  have  been  converted  to  thia  religion,  0 *  in  an 

eDthuaiast,  and  quite  jIUberal ;  he  is  a  very  amiable  man,  and  endowed 
with  a  magnificent  imagination,  but  incapable  by  nature  nf  stuiding  alone, 
and  ly  no  means  so  cleai-headed  as  he  is  poetical.  Ha  bends  easily  and 
naturally  undai  the  yoke  which  another  of  our  intimate  frienda,  who  has 
taken  the  aame  false  atep,  has  cooataotly  to  impose  upon  himself  a&eab, 
because  it  slips  off  him-t  Another,  who  is  in  the  Aoraau  college,  I  hope 
to  bring  back  to  Germany,  and  to  see  converted  to  Protestantism  j  lie  ia  a 
Jew,  baptized  on  full  conviction,  who  had  taken  a  violent  disgust  to  th« 
modem  teachers  among  the  German  Frotestanti,  but  flnda  every  thing  hen 
BO  revolting,  that  he  has  been  atrooat  driven  into  iiuanity  by  his  deapair4 
Mournful  a*  is  the  absurdity  of  going  over  to  the  Catboho  religion,  it  RU]r 
be  accounted  for,  on  the  part  of  our  young  friends,  in  a  manner  which  does 
them  no  disoiedit  {  bat  strikir^gly  shows  bow  entirely  many  of  the  Protest* 
sot  clergy  have  departed  from  all  positive  faith,  and  done  violence  to  theit 
conieiencej  for  if  tlioae  who  hod  the  teaching  of  theae  youths  had  instructed 
them  in  the  dootrines  of  Luther,  they  would  certainly  never  thus  have  gone 
astray.  It  was  because  they  missed,  in  what  they  had  been  acenstomed 
to  regard  as  religion  in  thoii  homes,  that,  without  which  religion  is  men 
ballaat,  and  found  it,  in  woida  at  leaat,  at  Eome,  that  they  hare  been 
aedaoed  into  adopting  all  the  folliea  of  Bome  as  well.  If  my  position  did 
not  forbid  it,  I  should  like  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  present  state  of  the 
church  here ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  use.  I  have  beoome  aoquainted  with 
one  very  remarkable  man,  a  peasant  from  Treves,  who  came  to  Eome  to 
get  absolution  from  the  Pope  for  aome  scmples,  but  has  met  with  a  very 
contemptuous  reception.  From  his  example,  it  is  very  clear  that  this 
Eomish  clergy  are  quite  light  with  tboii  views  in  prohibiting  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  ;  for,  by  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures,  be  had  become  no- 
thing else  than  a  very  warm  old  Protestant  pietist,  without,  however,  be- 
ing sware  of  it  himself.  He  inaiated  boldly  that  the  Bible  alone  waa  the 
aonrce  of  faith,  and  that  differencea  of  belief  could  not  affect  eternal  hap- 
piness. He  had  some  ainiilarity  with  Jacob  Boehme  in  the  atyle  of  his 
mental  culture,  which  waa  quite  uncommon,  and  in  the  persecutions  he 
had  undergone ;  waa  like  him  an  entbusiaat,  and  not  free  from  the  proud 
humili^  of  the  pietists,  though  only  infected  with  this  to  a  alight  degree,  i 
I  felt  a  great  respect  for  him  personally,  and  I  hope  to  save  him  from  fui- 
thei  peiaecution.  His  history  and  chaiscter  seem  to  belong  to  quite  ■ 
--      -     -  tPUtDSr.  ,  tDr-Woli: 
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different  Age.  His  case  has  made  me  think  it  probable  that  if  the  Proteiit- 
ant  clergy  still  retained  a  positire  belief,  and  the  Bible  were  circulated  in 
Catholic  Germany,  a  second  Reformation  would  not  be  at  all  impossible. 
I  told  you  before  that  Gretchen  was  ill ;  I  trust  that  it  is  not  a  fever, 
but  your  hopes  that  her  health  would  improve  after  her  confinement  have 
been  by  no  means  fulfilled.  We  came  hither  from  the  city,  because  I 
wanted  to  spend  these  few  days  quite  without  interruption 

CCXXXII. 

RoMJC,  12M  Jtf/jr,  1817. 

Tour  welcome  letter  has  quite  relieved  my  anxiety  respecting  your  health. 

It  has  been  very  hot  for  the  last  few  days,  but  in  our  noble  spacious 
rooms  I  bear  the  heat  better  than  I  expected.  Besides,  we  have  both  of 
us  improved  in  health,  and  therefore  in  spirits,  for  some  time  past.  Our 
sweet,  healthy,  lively  baby  has  also  had  its  share  in  this  change  for  the 
better.  I  delight  in  giving  myself  up  to  my  joy  and  pride  in  him,  nurse 
him  a  great  deal,  play  with  him,  and  am  rewarded  by  his  smiles  and  fond- 
ness for  me.  But  his  mother  is  still  the  favorite,  and  I  willingly  yield  her 
the  privilege ;  it  is  her  recompense  for  her  unspeakable  sufferings. 

I  wrote  to  you,  a  short  time  since,  about  my  little  work,  the  translation 
of  an  English  Essay.*  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  relating 
to  these  simple  duties  of  humanity.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  often  had  it 
in  my  power  to  give  help  and  relief,  and  this  is  still  my  greatest  pleasure. 
If  I  could  choose  my  sphere  of  action  now,  it  would  be  that  of  the  most 
simple  and  direct  efforts  of  this  kind.  Since  I  can  not,  I  rejoice  in  all  that 
others  are  doing  in  this  way.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  introduction  of 
freer  institutions,  still  less  that  they  could  lead  to  goo^results,  while  na- 
tions and  their  ideas  remain  what  they  are.  Our  evils  could  only  be 
removed  by  a  total  change  in  our  mode  of  life  and  habits,  by  the  discipline 
of  our  morals  and  manners,  by  an  increase  of  general  comfort,  and  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  our  whole  life.  It  is  to  me  so  pitiful  and  disgusting 
that  men  should  quarrel  about  the  law-giving,  while  they  are  indifferent 
about  the  laws  themselves,  which  are  the  only  end  of  the  legislation ;  and 
I  find  no  other  better  object  than  this  among  any  of  those  who  write  on 
such  subjects  ;  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  liberty  disgust  me :  not  that 
my  heart  does  not  beat  for  liberty,  more  warmly  perhaps  than  any  of 
theirs  who  so  mistake  her  true  nature ;  but  their  worship  of  her  is  exactly 
like  a  Roman  Catholic  service.  If  a  single  one  of  these  writers  would  but 
go  his  way,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  leisure  and  comfort,  teach  children, 
hold  out  consolation  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  man  where  he  cui  do 
no  more ;  if  he  would  strive  by  his  advice  and  influence  to  obtain  land  for 
the  cotter,  property  for  the  peasant ;  if  he  would  first  divest  himself  of  the 
pr^udices  to  which  he  is  a  slave ;  if,  in  these  and  other  ways,  men  would 
begin  to  combine  for  humUe  and  laborious  objects  which  no  government 
could  hinder,  we  should  have  something  on  which  to  rest  our  hope.  But 
so  long  as  I  see  no  public  spirit,  no  public  virtue,  no  self-discipline — so 
long  as  I  see  nothing,  even  among  the  better  class,  but  the  idolatry  of 
wealth  (as  regards  the  commonwealth,  if  not  for  themselves),  and  the  de- 
lusive notion  that  you  can  produce  a  work  out  of  all  materials  alike— that 
flguiaa  kneaded  out  of  clay  can  endure  like  those  hewn  out  of  marble  eo 
•  Am  Artide  in  the  Qoarterly  Review,  on  the  Poor.    Vol  xv.  p.  187. 
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long,  if  I  were  >  rnler,  Bhoalil  I  gl'n  little  ifttfifurtion  to  the  dunonnu, 
knd  excite  Bteirible  oatcty  bee^iue  I  would  not,  with  them,  be^  to  build 
from  the  nppec  story  downwrnrd.  How  gliddening  ii  it  to  aee  Che  hamuifl 
efforts  nude  hy  luch  numbers  in  England  for  realty  good  objects,  foi  the 
prospsrity  and  edaestion  of  the  peoiJe  t  The  obseTTstions  on  these  sub- 
ject!, contained  in  the  article  I  have  mmtioDed,  ara  ai  if  written  from  n>r 
inmost  heart,  and  thisjlrtt  attack  apon  theHamraou  system  ia  so  eafireljr 
what  I  bars  thought,  sjid  in  part  already  said,  that  I  should  like  to 
diSose  it  as  widely  as  possible,  I  abotdd  like  to  add  many  ideas  of  my 
own  to  it.  In  my  eatliest  youth  the  longing  desire  arose  within  me  to 
spend  my  life  exclusiTely  within  the  precincts  of  a  nanow  ciicle,  teaching 
and  tsboring ;  would  to  God  it  had  been  my  fste  I 

ccxxxm. 

Frascati,  MIk  Btptemier,  IS17. 

As  the  direetiou  of  this  letter  will  haTa  calmed  your  wont  fears  on  my 
account,  I  will  begin  >t  once  with  the  announcement  th»t  I  am  decidedly 
improTing.  I  am  indeed  still  writing  to  you  from  my  bed,  to  which  1  am 
eonflued  for  the  greater  part  of  0x9  day,  and  I  am  not  secure  from  the 
chance  of  a  relapM,  bnt  my  state  is  rery  different  from  what  it  wsK  ft 
week  ago.  Then,  1  scarcely  expected  to  write  to  you  to-day,  or  only  in 
orda  to  prepare  you  for  my  dspaiture.  I  thank  God  that  the  issue  has 
been  otherwise.  How  it  would  have  giiered  and  shaken  you  I  Thisserore 
illness  aeems  to  have  done  me  good  mentally.  The  inclinstion  to  study 
.  and  work  has  once  more  awakened,  and  many  ideas  which  I  could  neves 
recall  before,  have  returned  with  full  diatinctness  ai  I  lay  upon  my  silent 
sick  bed.  God  giant  that  it  may  last!  I  shall  do  alt  in  my  power  to 
promote  it.  My  weakness  is  stiti  far  too  great  to  allow  of  my  converting 
the  desire  to  work  into  actual  work.  Else  I  feel  ss  if  I  might  yet  be  able 
to  redeem  my  pronuae  to  Mitly  (to  contintie  the  History),  and  to  meet  her 
eye  without  fear. 

During  most  of  the  time,  1  have  regarded  my  death  at  qoite  eertun,  and 
often  thought  it  near.  I  felt  it  sad  to  die  thus  in  a  foreign  land,  but  1  was 
indescribably  calm,  and  quite  peaceful  in  the  prospect  of  another  life.  Hy 
Hilly  with  her  love  would  have  embraced  me  with  joy.  I  more  than  onoo 
ctiose  the  day  on  wtiich  1  wished  to  die.  and  hesitated  between  the  8tb  artd 
9tk  of  October;  the  flrrt,  the  day  of  our  (Milly's  and  my)  arrival  at  Berlin ) 
the  second,  that  on  which  1  laid  her  in  her  grave  ;  wliere  I  shall  never  have 
the  ardently-desired  blessing  of  resting  by  her  aide. 

By  this  time,  the  thonght  of  death  has  neatly  forsaken  me;  though  1 
do  not  see  bow  1  am  to  recover  fully ;  particnlarly  as  the  physicians  here 
know  no  tonio  Imt  quinine,  which  I  can  not  take  at  all. 

If  I  recoTBT,  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 

oorutitution  of  the  Greek  provinces  and  cities  of  tbs  Komao  Empire,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  later  emperors;  and  another  to  prove  that  an  oration  at- 
tributed to  Dion  is  not  his  work.  The  former  will  eondnct  at  ita  close  to 
an  investigation  into  tbe  constitution  of  the  Christian  communities.  From 
a  passage  in  Origen,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  political  comronnitiss,  and  must  therefore  have  differed  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  chorobes,  which  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon  tha  sub- 
ject.    I  hmveatoocoUeoted some deoluve proofs,  prinolpally  from  the  s^le, 
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th»t  the  author  of  the  Afirksftn  war  is  not  that  of  the  Alexandrian.  Qi 
tions  of  Latin  philology  have  been  long  attracting  me,  and  I  hope,  if  I  Ure^ 
that  I  may  yet  beoome  a  proficient  in  this  branch  of  learning.  In  pur- 
suing these  studies,  I  have  a  riew  also  to  the  instruction  of  my  Mafcna.  I 
hope  to  get  practice  iii  speaking  from  Bekker,  whose  coming  is  a  very  joy- 
ful prospect  to  me  in  a  philological  point  of  view. 

My  poor  Gretchen  suffers  doubly  through  my  illness ;  both  mentally  and 
|>hysically.  Marcus  is  a  very  lovely  child,  large,  fat,  full  of  life  and  very 
sociable.  Brandis^s  kindness,  judgment,  and  amiability  are  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

CCXXXIV. 

BoMK,  ISth  October,  1817. 

Bekker^s  arrival  has  given  me  great  pleasure ;  it  is  agreeable  at 

once  to  give  and  to  receive.  I  shall  spend  a  gr£i^t  part  of  the  evenings  in 
grammatical^and  critical  readings  with  him.  We  mutually  know  what  we 
are  worth,  and  in  what  respects  one  excels  the  other,  while  neither  regmrds 
the  superiority  of  the  other  with  envy.  It  is  a  satisfaction  too,  especially 
when  your  own  heart  has  been  torn  with  sorrow,  to  feel  that  you  are  to  a 
distinguished  man,  what  few  can  be,  and  some  even  of  these  do  not  chooM 
to  be.  Bekker  has  been  rudely,  and  even  cruelly  kept  down  and  opproMcd 
from  his  childhood  upward ;  and  it  has  made  him  morose  and  reserved ; 
with  us  he  is  already  beginning  to  expand,  is  becoming  open  and  confiden- 
tial. He  had  beforehand  told  others  in  Berlin,  that  I  was  the  only  person 
with  whom  he  could  become  so.  He  lives  with  us,  but  dines  out  of  tbe 
house 

ccxxxv. 

Ron  x,  13<4  December,  1817. 

Biome  is  altogether  an  unhealthy  place.    The  proportion  of  deaths 

to  births  is  as  tiiree  to  two,  and  frequently  still  more  unfavorable.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  was  not  the  case  under  the  French.  One  of  the 
physicians  here  accounts  for  this  by  the  superiority  of  their  sanatory  regu- 
lations. At  that  time,  the  children  were  obliged  to  be  vaccinated.  Last 
year  940  died  of  the  small-pox.  At  that  time,  there  were  workhouses ; 
now,  the  paupers  are  put  into  filthy  dens,  where  they  are  thiimed  by  con- 
tagious disorders,  and  die  of  hunger. 

I  have  taken  up  a  study  which  bears  directly  on  the  Bioman  history :  I 
am  traversing  the  desert  of  the  ancient  Latin  scholiasts.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect much  from  it,  but  I  have  found  things  of  quite  unhoped-for  import- 
ance, particularly  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  daily  life  of  an- 
cient times.  It  will  very  likely  be  possible  to  sketch  a  tolerably  complete 
picture  of  both,  though  the  separate  features  are  still  for  the  most  part  un- 
connected. I  should  like  to  re-write  many  passages  in  my  first  volume, 
by  which  the  whole  could  gain  much  in  force  and  precision. 

I  have  still  less  idea  how  any  improvement  is  to  be  brought  about  in 
religious  than  in  civil  affairs ;  unless  we  have  a  new  revelation.  A  relig- 
ion in  which  people  can  not  stand  firmly  on  their  feet,  but  must  hold  on 
by  their  hands  while  their  feet  are  suspended  in  the  air,  can  not  long  main- 
tain itself. 

The  coarse  proceedings  on  the  Wartburg,  mingled  as  they  are  with  re- 
ligious comedy,  have  deeply  distressed  me.  They  exhibit  our  youth  as 
empty,  self^sonceited  and  vulgar.     Freedom  is  quite  impossible  when  tho 
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Tonth  of  »  conutry  ue  deroid  of  reTsrence  and  modHtf.  If  1  wrote  >o> 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  my  bcut,  they  would  bum  me  alio  la  effigy,  and 
yet  I  know  that  all  the  gniiinu  Tepublicaiu  of  all  agea  would  lubicribe  to 

my  doobinei. 

CCXXXVI. 
TO  8AV1GNY 

Soat,WlkDcetmtcr,iei7. 

The  great  diffuence  betweea  thii  ud  the  previona  winter,  and  which, 
in  truth,  far  outweighs  every  thing  else,  ia  the  poueaaion  of  out  darling 
Harenccio.  The  child  retiini  hia  perfect  health  uid  beauty ;  ia  alwayi 
liTsly,  ahva^i  aociahle,  and  favored  by  nature. 

I  am  aadly  pinched  lot  want  of  booka.  now  that  the  tn^natioii  to  con- 
tinue my  Hiatoiy  hai  le-awakened  during  laf  illneaa  and  racovery  j  my 
courage  to  attempt  the  work  ia  atill  far  from  adequate.  I  have  been  atudy- 
ing  the  Macedonian  hintory  (in  ita  widest  nniie)  lubsequeDt  to  Alexander  j 
and  though  it  ia  impoaaible  to  restore  the  whole  atiucture  of  this  hiatory 
from  the  miserable  fragmenta  yet  remaining,  1  have  attained  a  anbjective, 
intuitive  view  after  my  faahion,  of  the  vita  pmilita  rt  pritala,  both  of  thia 
kingdom  and  of  Greece,  during  the  period  (or  which  we  have  no  contitiuaDi 
narrativea,  ao  that  I  think  I  should  be  capable  of  delineating  it,  when  I 
came  to  the  epoch  where  the  tranamarine  policy  of  Rome  commencea. 
Theae  inveatigationi  introduoed  me  to  that  extremely  intereating  arch- 
r^ue,  Joaephus,  whoae  wiitinga  are  a  mine  of  treasure  for  Macedonia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  from  him,  1  went  on  to  reaearchea  into  the  Jewish  oon> 
■titntion  nnder  the  second  temple  (the  Saohedrin) ;  and  aa  I  wa«  reading 
the  old  Teatament  (with  which,  in  our  German  veieion,  I  believe  myaelf 
to  hare  been  mora  minutely  acquainted,  for  many  years  past,  than  nin«^> 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  theologians)  afreah  very  asaidaoasly  during  my  ill- 
ness, 1  was  compelled  unawarei  by  my  critical  good  or  evil  genius,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  to  obaerve,  not  only  the  very  remarkable  character  of  the 
Mosaic  institutiona,  but  also  the  difference  of  authorship  in  one  and  the 
same  biblical  book,  the  date  of  their  compoaition,  and  the  totally  mistaken 
views  prevailing — so  fat,  at  least,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  vaiiooa 
opinions  on  this  eubject — with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, &c^,  £cc.  These  are  investigations,  however,  which  to  be  carried  out 
to  diatinct  and  posltivs  results,  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  innumer- 
able notoriously  worthless  writings  on  these  points,  and  the  few  senaibla 
works  of  whoae  eiurtence  I  am  aware,  (or  believe  in  out  of  charity),  aa 
well  as  an  array  of  oriental  philology,  which  I  am  too  old,  and  moreover, 
just  now,  too  much  occupied  with  Marcuccio  to  acquire.  Besides,  I  should 
probably  give  offrase  to  some  whcnn  I  would  leart  wish  to  ofTenil,  and 
what  is  worse,  plaaae  people  of  a  different  stamp.  For  the  former  would 
be  quite  wrong  in  taking  offense  at  me.  I  might  possess  a  much  firmer 
and  more  lively  faith  (I  only  know  an  histotical  one}  than  from  the  circum- 
stances of  my  mental  history  is  now  poasihie  for  me  in  thia  world,  and  yet 
iuM  at  the  same  time  my  present  eritical  views 
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1818. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Gennany  and  France  daring 
the  latter  half  of  1817,  recalled  Niebuhr's  attention  to  pohtical 
affairs.  During  18 16-1 7»  France  had  been  thrown  into  great  agi- 
tation, by  the  success  of  the  ultra-Royalist  party  in  obtaining  the 
disbanding  of  the  Imperial  army,  the  banishment  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution,  the  re-enactment  of  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing divorce,  &c. ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  contemplated  no- 
thing less  than  the  restoration  of  landed  property  to  its  original 
owners.  Toward  the  close  of  1817,  the  Moderate  party  had 
come  into  office,  but  met  with  very  partial  success  in  their  efiR>rt8 
to  calm  the  storm  that  had  been  raised.  In  Germany,  what  was 
called  the  gymnastic  regime  had  been  in  vogue  since  1815.  A 
large  portion  of  the  professors  of  the  universities,  and  government 
officers,  and  nearly  all  the  young  men,  wiriied  to  advance  with 
rapid  steps  along  the  path  of  reform ;  and,  as  one  means  to  this 
end,  organized  the  youths  in  the  schools  and  universities  into  as- 
sociations, called  Burschenschafts,  for  the  promotion  of  their  views. 

They  also  laid  great  stress  upon  physical  training,  which  should 
enable  each  individual  personally  to  struggle  for  the  good  cause, 
and  gymnastic  exercises  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hours  spent  in  the  schools.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  party 
who  wished  to  suppress — ^by  violent  means  if  needful — ^the  devel- 
opment of  all  popular  institutions,  and  bring  things  back  to  the 
old  condition  existing  before  the  Revolution.  The  Tricentenary 
of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  in  1817  throughout  Germany, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipdc,  so 
that  the  festival  was  at  once  a  conmiemoration  of  the  religious  and 
political  liberation  of  the  country,  and  naturally  gave  rise  to  con- 
templations of  the  present,  and  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
Burschenschafl  of  Jena  resolved  to  celebrate  the  day  by  a  proces- 
sion to  the  Wartburg,  the  fortress  where  Luther  had  been  confined, 
to  which  they  invited  delegates  from  all  the  German  universities, 
excepting  those  of  Austria.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Eisenach  and  four  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
Jena — Fries,  Oken,  Kieser,  and  Schweitzer.  In  the  first  instance, 
moderate  speeches,  exhorting  to  patriotism  and  virtue,  were  de- 
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li^n«d,  uid  the  ueembly  broke  up  and  returned  to  EiBeoach, 
where  after  dinner  a  service  was  held  in  the  church.  In  tbo 
evening,  however,  when  they  tbtmed  a  torch-light  proceEsion  to 
the  Wartbuig,  to  kindle  the  Bo-called  October  Fire  (the  bonfiro 
still  cuBtemary  on  the  ISth  of  October),  much  more  excited 
speeches  were  made ;  and,  at  last,  when  moet  had  already  left 
the  mountain,  a  Berlin  student  appeared  with  a  bundle  of  books 
and  papers,  aikd  exclaimed — "  As  once  Luther,  by  the  burning  of 
the  papal  bull,  gave  the  signal  for  the  separation  from  the  Som- 
ish  chair,  so  shall  a  signal  be  given  here  by  devoting  to  the  flamea 
the  wiitingB  branded  with  the  contempt  of  the  German  nation  for 
their  un-German  tendencies,  and  their  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age."  And  amid  the  applause  of  the  spectatoiB,  various 
works  of  an  anti-liberal  and  reactionary  characteF  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  together  with  an  Austrian  coiporal's  stick,  a  Hessian 
pig-tail,  and  a  Prussian  military  saah,  after  which  Charles  Pollen's 
celebrated  "Gromes  Lied"  was  sung.  Unhappily,  several  of  the 
works  thus  anathematized  were  the  productions  of  men  high  ill 
the  Pnusiau  service.  Von  Komptz,  Aucillon,  and  Schmalz  ;  and 
since  rumor,  as  usual,  greatly  exaggerated  the  occurrences,  the 
governments  of  Berhn  and  Vienna  took  up  the  matter,  caused  the 
ringleaders  in  the  allair  to  be  arrested,  and  instituted  inquiries, 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time,  on  the  supposition  that  a  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  had  been  formed  ;  but  it  was  finally  proved 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  idea.  Niebuhr,  as  will  be 
seen  from  his  letters,  agreed  with  neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties.* 

This  festival  also  gave  rise  to  many  theological  productions, 
and  others  were  called  forth  by  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  the  occasion,  whose  recommendation  of  a  union  of  the  Protest- 
ant Confessions  was  the  first  germ  of  the  efforts  that  finally  issued 
in  the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  throughout  . 
the  greater  part  of  Prussia.  Previous  to  this  date,  there  had  been 
in  many  sincerely  pious  Protestants,  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
rationalism  that  widely  prevailed  in  their  own  church,  a  disposi- 
tion to  fraternize  with  the  Cathohcs,  and  a  hope  that  something 
like  a  compromise  might  be  brought  about.  But  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy evoked  by  this  celebrated  festival,  and  the  revival  of  the 
order  d*  the  Jesuits  by  the  Pope,  widened  the  existing  religious 
■  8m  Ui  latum  of  13tk  Dscfbir,  KIT,  ud  IDA  oT  Jianucj,  IBlt. 
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difieiences  of  every  kind,  and  ptoduced  much  bittemeaB 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  strong  interest  which  these  ciroomstances  excited  in  Nio- 
buhr»  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  dfiUneatinf  the  moral  and  in> 
tellectual  history  of  Germany  since  the  Thirty  Years"  War,  bat 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  necessary  materials  in  Rome 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 

Incitements  to  research  in  other  directions  were  not  wanting, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer the  key  to  the  Oscan  tongue,  and  succeeded  in  partially  de- 
ciphering an  iuscription  in  that  language. 

In  July,  his  second  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom. 

In  the  autumn,  he  had  to  regret  a  serious  loss,  in  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Brandis,  whose  health  was  much  injured  by  the  climate  of 
Italy,  and  who,  besides,  wished  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
those  philosophical  researches  which  have  since  raised  him  to  so 
eminent  a  position  among  the  scholars  of  Germany.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Secretary  of  Legation  by  M.  Bunsen,  who,  however,  as 
he  was  already  married,  did  not  reside  in  Niebuhr's  house. 

During  this  winter  Niebuhr  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  to  the  embassy — a  circumstance  which 
afl^rded  him  much  satisfaction. 

Letters  written  in  1818. 
CCXXXVII. 

%  TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

EoMX,  ItithJanitmj,  1918. 

I  was  frightcmed  at  the  prospect  of  oompofling  my  third  Yolume, 

and  the  disproportion  of  my  present  powers  to  the  work,  although  there 
are  many  interesting  materials  for  it. 

I  have  become  indifferent  to  the  receptioq  of  the  earlier  parts;  probably 
I  should  not  be  BO  if  by  straining  all  my  powers  I  had  brought  Ibrth  an- 
other from  my  inmost  soul.  Would  it  be  well  if  I  were  so  ?  No,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  philosophical  equanimity  is  real  death,  and  that  the 
most  vehement  emotions,  as  they  have  ever  been  the  companions  of  all 
greatness  and  beauty,  are  also  necessary  to  their  existence.  Without  this 
storm,  the  mind  will  not  sail  over  the  floods,  thou^  it  may  sink  in  them, 
and  now  perhaps  generally  does  sink.  I  also  look  forward  at  the  turn  of 
the  year,  with  gloomy  forebodings,  to  the  age  that  is  before  ns.  I  see 
nowhere  any  encouraging  signs :  if  there  are  deficiencies  among  the  ralors, 
there  are  quite  as  many  among  the  governed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
deny  that  our  youth  are,  on  the  whole,  declining  in  cultivation,  and  be- 
oomiiig  ooane  and  barbaionsly  indolent.     Under  the  gyttAMtio  rig^ 
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)k<TS  muat  in«vlt&bljr  ba  mi  end  of  adencs  *iid  literdtim ;  uid,  indeed,  of 
all  tilftt  la  noble,  quiet,  uid  beautiful. ' 

Did  I  tell  fou  that  107  eorreapondence  with  Stein  hu  been  lenewed  by 

a  frinidly  letter  iiua  him  ixnt>tiilDg  comroinioiu  ?  Stein  ii  ferj  melan- 
cboly  and  hopel<M. 

In  Fianoa,  tbeie  is  a  dreadltil  fennentfttion,  which  will  probablj  lead  to 
freah  calainitiee.  It  ii  but  tm)  certain,  that  the  French  alio  will  not  find 
the  right  path  again,  at  ieaat  not  for  a  long  time  to  eome ;  but  tbejr  hare 
gained  much  in  intelligence,  and  fou  not  nnjreqaentlj  hear  thcaghta  from 
them,  more  eonnd  and  weighty  than  an]*  which  reach  ne  from  Germany. 
The  German*  aeem  M  be  reeling  in  a  beer  rerel. 

We  hare  •earceljr  joined  at  all  in  society  hitherto,  bnt  that  will  not  do 
any  longer.  We  are  settled  in  out  house,  and  must  now,  from  time  to 
time,  give  large  parties.  One  is  awaiting  us  lo-moirow.  With  the  French 
eoToy  I  am  most  intimate.  I  am  very  firiendly  with  the  old  BaTarian  em- 
baaaador,  bat  he  i>  quite  decrepit. 

ccxxxvm. 

Bona,  tM  Sfardt,  ISIS. 

Tom  last  letter,  written  out  of  the  regular  course,  was  a  lefreshment  to 
me  such  as  I  hare  not  had  lor  a  long  time. 

It  haa  always  giren  me  a  luSciently  feattiil  idea  of  the  soflenngs  ot 
h^  to  oonuive  of  them  as  consisting  in  a  ftilt  perception  {deroid  of  all 
oonsolatioD,  all  delusion,  all  intermission),  of  the  whole  misery  into  whkh 
we  have  been  plunged  by  sin — of  all  the  conseqaeneea  that  bare  sprung 
from  It,  and  all  the  happiness  of  which  we  ha«  depriTed  ounelTes. 

Yesterday  was  alway.  a  festival  to  me  from  1798  to  1815;  that  ii, 
evet  smee  my  vUit  to  your  parents  and  Hilly  in  Heide.  The  day  of  roy 
Yisit,  and  indeed  that  l«it  winUr  tb.t  I  spent  in  Kiel,  in  corutant  inter 
eoBr«i  with  yeu,  was  one  of  the  brtght^t  spobi  in  my  life.  My  Milly 
alwayi  kept  the  day,  sometimes  by  prlng  nn  little  presents,  always  with 
CooTenation,  and  a  holiday  dress.  Her  flnt  word  on  waking  in  the 
morning  was  to  remind  me  of  it.  I  beliero  that  I  often  dream  both  of  hor 
and  yon  I  but  my  former  vivid  oonsciODtneM  of  my  dreams  has  passed 
away,  along  with  my  vivacity  in  all  other  nspects.  fate  has  however, 
granted  me  the  festival  of  this  day  by  permitting  me  Vi  see  both  yon  and 
Hilly  in  my  dreams,  in  which  you  ware  both  ao  lively,  eo  affectionate  so 
really  present  to  me,  that  I  awoke,  and  even  in  awaking  stUl  retained  a 
wnse  of  the  old  happji  days 

I  have  received  Haims's  Theses,*  and  Fslck'a  attiole  on  thnn.     Tiny 

*  Bsrms's  "  NinetyfiTa  Theses"  were  anuog  Ae  DDmeims  thedoncsl  nb- 
UcaUons  thut  appesrad  on  occuioa  of  the  Tricentenary  of  tbs  BeJorouAoa 
lltey  were  directed  against  the  ratjonalistic  teDdencies  of  Ae  sae,  end  msia. 
tsloed  the  old  orthodox  Lalberan  doctrines  d  the  attar  dgruutaai  of  hniasai 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  correct  creed  to  salvatioo,  in  all  flieir  sEricness, 
Ths  Theses  made  a  great  sanastioQ,  and  caOad  ftMh  nanenas  snswars,  to  which 
HsnBsrepliedina''DefaBMal'llMThesef"aadapamphlatsiititT  '  " 
stratrationgflbe  WonhbMMSiof  the  Baligkoof  Bvaaau."    B 

'|or,  and  ioBnsnce  nponthanindi  0  .     .  .. 

me  (lasi).     Although  be  baa  been  blind  fa  the 

„. sting  Ihs  one  hundred 

eswig-HoUteia  by  the  tyrannical  Dan 


antitled  ■' 


Isogslenberg,  vindicating  Ihs  one  hundred  psstors  who  have  bsea 
xaMdes  -    -      - 
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have  occasioned  me  much  thought.     I  wrote  an  essay  on  thcni,  but  it  is 
too  bitter.     We  should  soon  come  to  an  understandhig  with  each  other 
about  them  by  word  of  month.     I  agree  with  Hanns  in  all  that  he  aaja 
about  the  irrelig^ousness  of  a  system  of  muorals  on  an  independent  baaia ; 
and  further,  in  his  aversion  to  a  Christianily  which  is  none,  and  1  CTen  ap- 
prove of  his  personalities  against  many  of  your  Holstein  theoliigianB.     Bat 
I  consider  his  limitation  of  genuine  Christianity  to  the  symbolical  books,^ 
and  his  zeal  against  the  union  of  the  Protestant  churches,  as  an  error. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  church  history  know,  that  no  system  of  doc- 
trine respecting  redemption,  hereditary  sin,  grace,  &c.,  existed  for  at  least 
the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ;    that  on  these  points,  opinions  and 
teaching  were  unfettered,  and  that  those  were  never  considered  as  hcretios 
who  simply  accepted  the  Creed  (the  so-called  Symbolum  Apostolicom), 
kept  in  communion  with  the  Church,  and  were  subject  to  her  discipline. 
Now  certainly  this  test  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  exclude  those  hypo- 
critical pastors  who  only  nominally  belong  to  the  Church ;  for  such  can  moi 
accept  this  Confession  of  Faith.     This  Creed,  together  with  a  simple  faith 
in  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  is  at 
once  sufficient  and  indispensable ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  desire 
to  impose  any  further  yoke.     The  orthodox  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  subscribed  to  the  symbolical  books  with  a  fullness  of 
conviction  which  we  can  not  possess  now,  because  they  are  a  systematic 
body  of  doctrine,  and  the  systems  of  one  century  are  uncongenial  with  ihe 
mental  habits  of  another.     But  it  was  this  party  which  persecuted  the 
most  pious  men  of  those  times — Paul  Gerhard,  Franke,  and  Spcner.     If 
the  golden  age  of  Christian  liberty  subsisted  within  the  limi*«  1  have  men- 
tioned, why  must  we  now  have  slavery  ? 

Next,  as  to  the  union  of  the  Churches.!  I  should  s»y  that  one  must  be 
a  Eutychian  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  dogm*  of  consubstantiation.  A 
pietist,  for  whom  1  have  a  great  wgard,  delights  in  the  idea  of  union ;  for, 
he  says,  "  That  of  which  I  »m  convinced  is,  that  the  l.ord'8  Supper  is  a 
promised  and  miraculous  means  of  conveying  strength  and  sanctification, 
but  all  that  simply  concerns  verbal  interpretation  is  very  unimportant  to 
me ;  and  the  form  o£  the  c«remony,  and  the  theological  doctrine  respecting 
it,  are  as  indifferent  to  me,  as  it  was  to  the  blind  man  whether  his  eyes 
were  touched  with  olay  and  spittle,  or  with  Any  thing  else.  But  it  is  not 
indifferent  to  ro«  whether  we  Protestants  remain  divided  or  not.  considering 
our  present  position  between  an  active  mysticism  and  Catholicism.  But 
for  our  divisions,  the  whole  of  Germany  would  have  become  Protestant, 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  would  never  have  taken 
place."  Luther's  position  was  very  different  firom  ours,  and  the  use  of 
historical  insight  is  to  show  us  clearly  how  a  thing  may  be  wise  at  one 
time  which  is  not  so  at  another.  After  all',  the  most  difficult  matter  is  to 
walk  in  humility,  and  to  govern  one's  self. 

*  The  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  Hams 
belonged ;  the  Catechisms  of  Heidelbergand  Dordrecht  far  tibe  Reformed  Cbarch. 
Since  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  Churches  in  Prussia  and  most 
other  German  States,  the  symbolical  books  induds  all  Uiese  cateehiims  • 

f  The  unkm  of  the  Lutheran  and  Refonoed  Churches. 
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CCXXXIX. 

OoKK,  37(h  JVonA,  IB18. 
Tbere  »n  more  beie  who  decidedly  libs  me  than  who  u«  oppoaod 

to  me.  The  Pope  dnd  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  treftt  me  with  redl  '»>rdiality, 
which  i»  of  peat  iraportinco  in  ■  plaeo  where  erery  thing  is  dacided  by 
peiioaal  feeling.  Thus,  if  I  had  STftilable  instiuctiona,  I  ahnald  soon  be 
able  to  concluda  all  the  requinite  arran^enientfl  with  the  gfreatflBt  rulTuitage 
to  the  State  and  the  nation.  It  weighs  hearily  upon  my  mind  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  accompliah  thia,  but  that  1  am  only  patting  the  State 
to  a  large  and  uaeteaa  expense ;  with  your  strict  principlea  you  will  quits 
enter  into  roy  feelingi.  t  can  give  you  proofs  that  I  do  not  diiceiTB  my- 
self; my  mediation  in  the  cue  of  Oeneva  haa  so  far  pisrailiid  that  it* 
affairs  will  be  brought  to  a  auccnsful  issue,  as  soon  as  a  preliminary  form 
has  been  gone  thiough  by  the  Geneveee  government ;  and  If  tlie  deputies 
of  Berae  and  Lucerne  take  the  coune  I  have  advised,  as  they  have  ex- 
pressed  a  wish  to  do,  they  also  will  infallibly  obtain  their  object  in  apita 
of  all  the  difficnitiea  in  the  way,  which  their  governments  have  regarded 
as  almost  insuperable.  The  people  here  are  convinced  of  the  perfect  hon- 
esty of  my  intentions,  and  perceive  at  the  Bstne  time  that  I  will  not  lufler 
myself  to  b«  imposed  upon.  An  Italian  despises  those  whom  he  deceivn ; 
but  when  ha  can  not  succeed  in  deceiving  a  m^n,  he  respects  him,  md,  if 
he  finds  biro  well-intentioned,  conceivee  an  attachment  for  him  after  his 
fashion 

Every  now  and  then,  I  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  write  upon  these  sub- 
jects,* and  then  lay  down  my  pen  again,  when  I  consider,  that  althoufh 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  political  pamphlets  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  recommended  in  them,  in  a  free  State,  there  is 
scarcely  any  eisjnpie,  nndct  a  monarchy,  of  a  minister  having  carried  out 
any  measures  proposed  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  However,  I  know  that  no 
republican  can  ever  have  loved  liis  nation  more  ardently  than  1  love  Prussia. 

A  tendency  toward  reformation  is  at  work  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.  A  German  is  here  now,  who  is  a  sincerely  pious  man,  and  is 
leaving  Eome  in  a  state  of  indignation.  1  often  converse  with  him  about 
the  convulsion  that  is  inevitable,  but  must  proceed  from  below.  He  and 
others  like  him  have  chosen  the  motto  of  St.  Augustine  as  their  watchword ; 
Unity  in  euentials,  liberty  in  the  rest,  and  brotherly  love.  It  wilt  be  seen 
that  this  alone  eon  help  na. 

CCXL. 

RoKc  lilt  April,  leia. 
Bonsea  ia  a  *cry  clear-headed  and  estimable  man.  Hardenberg  haa 
promised  me  to  appoint  him  successor  to  Srandts.  I  am  very  glad  of  it ; 
on  my  own  aoooont,  because  I  like  him ;  for  his  soke  and  the  State's, 
because  be  has  a  deoided  talent  for  public  life,  and  will  distingolsh  himself. 
Brandia  is  still  nndooided  as  to  Ills  plans.  It  seems  likely  that  he  vrill 
receive  an  appointment  In  the  oniTBrsity  on  the  Khine,  which  may  proba- 
bly be  established  next  aatumn.  His  father's  book  upon  Hagnetism  is  on 
the  way — one  heats  nothing  on  such  subjects  hfte.  An  citraordinaiy 
esM  of  miraoulouj  core,  which  happened  during  the  early  part  of  my  stay 
han,  made  >  fieat  iuhm.     Psriup*  ws  en^  not  to  attempt  to  pra  a 
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philosophicml  account  of  such  occtirreiicei,  but  to  content  onnelYe*  with 
observing  them,  and  attempting  to  form  a  general  conjecture  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  forces  which  produce  them.  An  abaolute  denial  of  aa 
many  instances,  still  seems  to  me  imwarrantable. 

The  religion  prevailing  here  is  an  abomination  to  an  unprejudiced  pcrsoii. 
A  Chaldean,  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  had  applied  to  me  for  money  to 
get  a  Bible  printed  here  in  his  native  language,  und<yr  the  censorship  of 
the  Propaganda,  will  probably  be  banished  from  Rome.  I  had  hoped  to 
obtain  from  England,  America,  Russia,  and  our  King  the  money  required 
for  this  undertaking,  and  fox  the  erection  of  a  printing-press  with  which  he 
wanted  to  print  other  works  at  home  afterward.  This  enterprise,  to  which 
I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  contribute,  is  one  of  the  things  witiik  which 
I  had  often  consoled  myself  in  iQoments  of  melancholy.* 

Cornelius  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  BaTaria, 
and  we  shall  lose  him.     I  am  quite  grieved  at  it. 

The  child  is  fair  and  flourishing.  He  is  growing  very  fond  ef  nae,  and 
begins  to  have  little  endearing  ways.    He  kisses  my  hand  without  being  bid. 

CCXLI. 

Rome,  1st  May,  181». 

The  state  of  the  air  is  indescribably  oppressive.  Every  body  here 
believes  that  there  has  beeli  an  earthquake  somewhere.  The  sirocoo  pre- 
vails uninterruptedly ;  the  sky  has  been  dark  and  cloudy,  the  air  like  a 
iiimace,  and  every  one  has  felt  wretched  and  ill.  At  such  times  you  are 
fit  for  nothing. 

With  regard  to  Harms's  Theses,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  settle  the 
points  on  which  we  agree  with  each  other  and  with  Harms.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  is  not  a  Protestant  Christian,  who  does  not  receive  the  historical 
facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  in  their  literal  acceptation,  with  all  their 
miracles,  as  equally  authentic  with  any  event  recorded  in  history,  and 
whose  belief  in  them  is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  his  belief  in  the  latter; 
who  has.  not  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
taken  in  their  grammatical  sense ;  who  does  not  consider  every  doctrine 
and  every  precept  of  the  New  Testament  as  undoubted  divine  revelation, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century,  who  knew  nothing  of  » 
Theopneustia.  Moreover,  a  Christianity  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem 
philosophers  and  pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortality, 
without  human  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no  Christianity  at 
all  to  me ;  though  it  maybe  a  very  intellectual,  very  ingenious  philosophy. 
I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical 
God,  and  that  I  will  have  none  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to 
Heart  with  us. 

Let  him  who  can,  bring  the  God  of  metaphysics  into  harmony  with  the 
God  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  who  can  accomplish  this,  wUl  be  anthorixed  to 
write  symbolical  books  that  shall  be  a  law  to  all  ages.  He  who  grants 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  solving  the  main  problem,  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  asymptotes,  will  not  grieve  over  the  inevitable  consequenoe, 
our  possessing  no  tytttm  of  religion.  Many  passages  in  the  Bible  admit 
of  various  interpretations  j  are  these  ra»de  a  matter  of  oontioversy  among 

-«IJS!5  Chaldean  was  afterward  banished  (abng  with  Dr.  WoUT)  Ibr  havfaiff 
Moepted  sssifltanoe  fimn  the  Bible  Society  io  oairying  out  hit  sdieme. 
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pioui  p«ipl<  t     Than  ii  k  ramukable  and  nobis  ptnwge  on  thii  point  in 

TartuUian,  who  QOTerthelaw  irw  t,  true  leftlot. 

People  h&TO  kimed  »t  brinsiD^  rali^ion  into  ui  ftbiolute  •r>t«m  in  imi- 
tatkOD  of  the  KbalKBtia  philosoph/,  mad  in  balu»f  of  ehuich  governmMit. 
In  10  fai  u  the  unis  is  plun,  well  and  good.  But  where  it  ii  doubtful— 
■Jid  that  ii  the  ray  point  kt  isaus — who  i*  to  decide?  The  CethoUo 
Church  is  net  left  without  ■  dedaion ;  ohe  clainu  to  haTS  n  trkdition,  »ad 
■be  UHTtB  in  immediate  mireculoua  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  decisioni  of  coimcita  and  popei.  We  have  wen  what  thii  has  led  to, 
knd  Lutbei  baa  aavcd  ui  from  that  laiKty.  Luther  hinu^f  took  his  ataod 
on  tradition.  He  tketched  no  new  outline;  be  only  cleaoaed  the  be- 
smeared picture  from  what,  aocoiding  to  hii  notion  of  tha  original,  he 
recognized  ai  defacing  additiona.  Hence  sprang,  foe  instance,  hii  dootiiaa 
of  the  £uchaiiit.  The  Chris tiaoity,  the  faith  that  wa*  within  him,  not 
that  which  etood  before  him,  uid  waa  external  to  him,  waa  the  material 
on  which  he  labored.  He  alwaya,  conBciouily  or  uncongciously,  took  hi* 
Etand  on  tradition.  Not  till  after  him,  came  the  Eeaaoni  of  the  Orthodox, 
who  wanted  to  act  up  a  eyitem.  In  the  eyes  of  these  Fhariseen,  all  profound 
feeling,  all  glowing  devotion,  was  an  abomination. 

It  ha*  been  aaid  with  great  truth,  that  the  bull  Unigtnitui  led  to,  and 
ia  reaponaible  for  tha  overthrow  of  religion  in  France ;  and  he  who  really 
knowa  the  hiitory  of  Qermany  knows  tha  Injury  which  orthodoxy  has  done 
to  tha  Protestant  religion.  It  ia  only  au  indirect  conseqoeDce  of  it,  that 
ita  obnoiiouaneas  has  oceaaioned  the  defection  of  numbers  to  the  Bomidi 
Church:  for,  if  you  oppose  authority  by  authority,  it  most  be  confewsd 
that  that  of  the  councils  is  Of  greater  weight  than  that  of  a  society  of 
doctors  and  paston ;  we  have  always  left  this  objea1%>n  of  the  CathoIlM 


In  thaayniboliaal  books,  there  are  dootrines  respecting  plenary  inspiratiMi, 
and  the  conneo^n  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenti,  which  can  nerer 
come  into  foica  again ;  and  how  much  else  la  contained  in  them,  of  which 
the  early  church  knew  nothing  I  Let  any  one  only  try  whether  tha 
standard  which  I  require  be  a  small  matter  dt  a  great  one  ;  and  let  no 
one  aecretly  substitute  for  it,  the  permission  to  explain  religion  into  a  h>* 
man  doctrine,  and  iU  historical  facts,  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 
oocnrreneaa  -,  seeing  that  1  demand  precisely  the  reverse. 

Tha  matter  vrill  remain  without  practical  inflnanoa  on  legislative  meas- 
ures. It  oan  have  ntma,  and  the  controversy  will  die  sway,  when  peoide 
have  once  birly  got  to  hating  each  other.  Then  something  else  will  coma 
Bp.< — Tou  speak  of  the  morbid  tendency  to  innovatioa  in  our  times :  I 
abhor  and  monm  over  it  with  yon,  but  Uie  oontiweray,  of  whieh  we  hava 
baan  apeaikinB,  is  in  truth  oim  form  of  it.  Whan  the  novel  part  of  any 
question  has  been  quite  worn  threadbare,  people  tum  to  tha  old,  which  ha* 
then  become  new  ag^n ;  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown  backward  and  tor- 
ward.  It  is  the  same  in  politioa  and  in  literature.  How  many  changes 
of  fashions  have  I  not  witnessed  alresdy,  and  I  may  say  witnessed  without 
changing  my  own  position  I  &i  my  youth  I  beheld  the  former  theological 
"nd^httnmmt"  (with  disgust,  indeed,  althongh  from  a  distance),  during 
which  every  adherent  of  the  old  halief  waa  an  object  of  contempt.  Oh  that 
men  would  build  up  I  Nothing  ma  oome  of  ooutaaint  and  command  In 
thaaa  mattora.     Oh  that  man  ttam,  In  ninpUolty  of  haart,  and  in  union 
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with  those  likeminded  to  themselyes,  to  attain  true,  firnit-bearing  faith, 
piety,  and  lovo ! 

Do  not  fancy  me  unqualified  to  give  my  voice  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  I  am  qualified,  by  possessing  a  fully  adequate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  even  of  her  system,  of  which  I  know  more  perhaps  than 
you  give  mo  credit  for.  Here,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  guard  young 
men  against  the  seductions  of  the  Catholic  priests,  I  have  ample  induce- 
ment to  turn  my  attention  to  theology. 

So  you  think  my  unfavorable  remarks  on  the  Italians  too  severe.  Be 
lieve  me,  the  Ipnger  1  live  here,  the  more  .they  are  confirmed.  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  one  exception  (and  how  should  there  not  be  some 
such  ?),  a  man  of  great  talent,  upright  and  honorable — the  painter  and  re- 
storer, Palmaroli ;  and  his  history  and  own  testimony  are  again  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  I  have  said.  Persecuted  with  a  refinement  of  malice  by  envy, 
neglected  and  slighted  by  the  government,  all  his  efibrts  have  been  a 
struggle  to  produce  works  of  art,  and  to  save  magnificent  old  paintings. 
This  man  says  that  his  heart  expands  only  in  the  society  of  Germans. 

CCXLII. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

Rome,  etk  June,  1818. 

I  will  send  you  by  Ranch  a  pamphlet  that  has  been  published 

here,  intended  expressly  for  the  conversion  of  the  young  Oermans.  If 
Schmieder  comes,  he  must  bring  Luther's  works  for  me  (or  send  them  by 
sea),  and  the  writings  against  Popery.  It  can  not  be  expressed  how  dis- 
gusting these  proceedings  become  the  more  you  see  of  them.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  proselyters  have  S ,♦  one  of  the  ablest  young  artists,  on 

their  bait.  Dear  Nicoloviixs,  the  whole  life  that  the  artists  lead  here  is 
worse  than  useless ;  it  is  essentially  injurious.  They  are  in  a  completely 
false  position ;  they  associate  as  equals  with  people  of  rank — they  get  a 
distorted  view  of  all  the  relations  of  the  world,  and  grow  vain  and  preju- 
diced. For  Heaven's  sak<l^  do  not  dream  of  allowing  any  of  them  to  stay 
here  too  long.  It  is  only  in  a  diversified  civil  society,  comprising  a  variety 
of  classes,  that  an  artist  can  remain  a  healthy-mindeid  man,  unless  he  be  a 
miracle,  like  Cornelius.  That  Cornelius  is  a  healthy-minded  man,  I  will 
give  you  a  proof.  The  evening  after  Bimsen's  child  was  baptised,  we  and 
several  more  were  at  his  house.  Bunsen  lives  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Palazzo  Cafarelli,  and  over  the  Palatine  ]  as  we  were  standing,  after  mid- 
night, on  the  loggia^  we  saw  Jupiter  sparkling  as  if  he  were  looking  down 
on  his  Tarpeian  rock.  We  were  drinking  healths.  I  said  to  Thorwaldsen, 
"  Let  us  drink  to  old  Jupiter !"  "  With  my  whole  heart,"  he  wpUed,  with 
»  voice  full  of  emotion.  Some  were  startled :  Cornelius  toudhed  our 
glasses  and  drank  it 

CCXLnL 

TO  MADAHB  HENSLBB. 

Roue,  90ih  Jmne,  Iflt. 
Th0  negv^tiatioiui  at  FrankHort  are  spoiling  erery  thing.     Thay 
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ini*gliM  themuilTsa  abla  to  m&ke  k  leToimatiDn  In  tha  chnn^  bec*ase  thejr 
hare  &  huikeiing  after  novelty,  uid  never  dreun  tbat  such  undeitakingi 
cui  only  succeed  when  heftrti  ue  lifted  up  in  their  beiulf,  as  in  Luthsi'i 
time,  irhereu,  the/  thonuielrei  h^vo  no  feeling  kbout  the  matter  ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  one  can  h»T8  my  feeling  in  connection  with  the  mere  ordering  of 
external  lelationi.     They  may  perhaps  be-instrumenta  of  good,  hat  thdl 

way  is  as  false  as  Luther's  wu  correct 

1  shali  write  to  yon  again  next  week.  I  could  not  let  this  day  paM 
ivithout  a  letter.  ILead  the  soul  of  its  writer.  In  those  old  timei  too  wa 
clung  to  each  other.     May  we  be  restored  to  each  other  in  another  life  ! 

CCXLIV. 

TO  SAVIQNY. 

RoHi,  aotk  JiHU,  ISI8. 

Brandia  and  Bekker  are  going  to  Florence  the  day  att«r  to-mor- 
row, and  Cotnelius  will  leave  at  the  latest  iit  aatumn ;  it  is  uncertain 
wliethei  for  Munich  or  DQeseldorf. 

Tlie  proselytiiing  spirit  here  is  at  last  catuing  complete  divisions  among 
lu.  No  one  can  have  judged  tliete  absurd  proceedings  more  leniently  In 
insulated  casee  than  myself,  or  with  more  kindness  and  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  wealcnesses  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  individuals.  But  when 
these  men  take  high  ground,  and  seek  right  and  left  to  make  proselytes  j 
when,  not  satisfied  with  kind  indulgence,  they  attempt  to  make  their  ignor- 
ance and  nartow-mindednesB  pass  current  for  a  higher  insight,  it  does,  and 
it  ought  to  make  one  indignant  at  heart,  A  little  hand-book,  by  one  Abbi 
Hartio,  has  appeared  here,  which  is  full  of  the  most  scandalous  lies  tespect- 
'  ing  Lather,  and  the  ihallowest  defense  of  Popery,  and  attacks  upon  ui,  and 
it  is  pat  into  the  hands  of  every  young  man  on  his  arrival. 

The  proof  sheets  of  the  Gaius  have  thrilled  me  like  an  electric  spark.  If 
GoBchen  is  not  inclined  to  the  revision  at  present,  be  need  not  be  afraid  to 
put  it  oif  for  a  time.  In  a  good  mood  he  can  do  it  admirably,  and  it  mutt 
be  done  admirably.  Be  sure  to  send  me  all  the  proof  sheets  as  they  are 
printed.  What  does  the  postage  signify  ?  It  was  once  intended  that  I 
should  receive  a  copy  in  small  writing  on  fine  paper ;  if  there  is  such  a  copy 
made,  be  so  good  as  to  give  it  to  Bencke,  to  be  forwarded  to  me.  I  should 
much  like  to  append  some  emendations,  not  »  mucli  for  the  public,  as  for 
your  consideration  and  use,  if  you  oan  turn  them  to  any. 

The  mention  of  the  privilegea  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  in  this  proof  sheet, 
has  accidentally  (as  is  generally  the  case]  thiown  a  light  in  upon  my  mind- 
Why  did  he  emerge  from  the  paternal  authority  without  cepilii  diminulie; 
why  were  hi*  letations  in  so  many  ways  strange  and  abnornal  ?  Because 
his  inauguration  was  a  kind  of  arrogalio,  whereby  he  entered  the  gem  of 
■  the  gods,  at  any  rate  beoanu  their  chent.  I  find  the  provb  extremely  in- 
teresting. They  appear  to  be  extracted  from  the  part  which  baa  been 
twice  written  over,  and  I  bow  in  wonder  before  the  skill  of  Goscben  and 
Eollweg.  The  double  rescription  proves  the  inadequacy  of  our  palao- 
graphicsi  definitions.  Such  a  cbaoce  is  inconceivable,  as  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  half-effaced  MS.  should  have  been  left  untouched  for  centuriea, 
then  taken  up,  then  erased  ^ain,  and  then  by  accident  used  for  the  same 
purpoM  over  again.     But  noqueationably  tbi*  was  the  tru«  etato  of  tha 
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cue ;  the  truuctiber  begsn  to  write  tha  Epiitles  ef  St.  Sttama  in  largtt 
uncial  ciimcuters  ;  it  struck  tmn  afterwud  that  ttila  would  make  the  book 
too  cumlirona,  ao  he  eiaaed  what  he  hkd  done  and  wrote  in  italici.  Or 
pechapa  the  calligrapliei  who  could  write  the  uncial  characters  died,  oi  re. 
moiod,  so  thet  the/  were  obliged  to  take  another.  The  character  in  the 
codej  o(  the  Gaiua  ia  the  hsH  of  the  Ajiglo-Sftiou ;  couaequentlj  thia  waa 
in  UH  BO  early  at  the  leveDth  ceutuiy.  I  much  wish  tbia  opportnnitf  mftf 
ba  embraced  to  give  a  brief  elncidatioa  of  the  affinity  of  theaa  charactns.. . . 

What  do  fou  lay  to  the  Bavarian  conatitution  ?  what  t,  numnnw  plaU 
tantrrv  iffnmtU  I  Particularly  the  law  on  the  freedom  of  the  preis.  That 
on  ecclesiaaticftl  relatiooa  i«  aeaiible  and  pruaeworthy ;  but  how  doe*  it 
agree  with  the  Concordat? 

I  wish  there  were  any  form  in  which  I  could  write  about  poliiiea ;  and 
that  we  were  not  so  certuD  that  to  print  any  opinioni  would  be  in  itaelf  k 
reaion  for  the  adoption  of  contrary  measnrea.  The  goTemmeat  order  re- 
■pecting  Coblsutz  ha>  puned  me  to  tha  heart.  Gdnea'  panqihlet  ia  the 
beat  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  read  from  hie  pen,  and  much  better  than 
we  coiild  heve  expected.*  Itahowa  acap^ty  for  aound  views.  If  I  ware 
in  Berlin,  1  would  write  what  atone  ia  true,  and  no  one  ihouJd  be  able  to 
talte  eicoption  to  it.  There,  too,  1  could  write  the  history  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  changes  of  our  nation  ainca  the  Thirty  Tean'  War,  the  key  to 
■11  elae;  here,  natnraUy,  I  aan  write  nothing. 

,  You  will  receive  through  Rauch  the  copy  of  TTlpiaa  that  has  been 

collated  by  Brandis.     There  hu  been  icarcely  any  thing  to  alter  in  it. 

CCXLV. 
TO  JACOBI. 

9Slk  June,  181B. 

Roth's  letter,  (rich  in  cheering  news  of  you),  and  yoor  own,  to  both  of 
which  I  intend  this  as  an  aniwer,  found  me  recovering  from  a  severe  illneo^ 
a  state  such  as  3^u  know  and  have  described  ;  one  which  comes  near  to  a 
rejuvenescence,  and,  like  youth,  opens  the  whole  soul  to  aU  thst  speaks  to 
the  heart  and  the  intellect 

The  spring  b^an  here  a  day  earlier  than  PUny  has  filed  Ibi  it* 

commencement,  namely  on  the  Gth  of  February;  the  air  waa  soft  uid  re- 
freshing, hut  there  ware  no  leaves  nor  singing  birds.  This  waa  followed  by 
cold,  and  heavy  showers,  and  now  all  at  ones  it  ia  aa  hot  u  in  the  dog-daya. 
Even  in  the  early  morning,  you  have  scsreely  any  aenae  of  coolneat  in  rooms 
where  the  windows  have  been  open  all  night.  Still,  every  thing  is  bearabl« 
when  the  sirocco  does  not  blow.  But,  in  April,  there  were  days  when  we 
all,  Gretchen,  Brandia,  Bekker,  and  myself,  lay  half  dead  each  in  our  own 

*  Q6rre>,  who  wu  at  tfaii  time  decidedly  liberal  in  hii  Tiewa,  and  edited  the- 
~  RheioiKlie  Merkor"  with  great  abilily,  preicoted  an  addreta.  on  oecaiion  of  the 
viailof  Hardeubarg  to  CabUnU  io  the  iprug  of  IBIiJ,  praying  IbrvarioaapoliticB] 
relomia  which  wu  lollowed  by  other  addresaei  of  the  aune  natore  from  MayeDce, 
Trevea,  &c.  Kardenberg  held  oat  hopes  of  their  wiahes  being  aCtcDded  to ;  bat 
the  Kiafr  was  highly  incensed  that  the  people  ahoold  take  upon  themselves  tn 
dictate  toe  meaaaraa  Decenary  to  be  adopted,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  what  rv> 
knam  be  thoo^t  fit  to  grwit  them ;  and  Qorrea,  who  had  Uken  (be  lead  in  the 
matter,  fcnad  it  oecesaary  to  retire  to  Frankfiirt.  fioveral  other  eipraokos  wiB 
be  fonnd  in  the  fctlowliig  letters  of  Nt^Onhr  rafating  to  tfaes*  pnoM^p. 
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toom.  It  earn  not  hftre  bMn  to  in  Bncient  times,  or  it  wonld  not  hiTB  been 
ui  honoi  to  the  RomuiB  to  have  avetlooked  that  the  habitable  woild  began 
with  the  Alpa. 

About  the  Italian!  you  will  have  heard  R.'i*  teatiniony,  and  we  Pioteat. 
ante  eao  leave  it  to  hitn  to  paint  the  cler^  and  the  atate  ol  religian  in  thii 
country,  tn  bet,  we  are  all  «ild  and  dead  compared  to  hia  indignation. 
Hia  Bociety  hai  been  a  great  plsaaiiie  to  us  alt,  even  to  our  reaerved  friend 
Bekker,  who  in  general  tuma  pale  at  the  veiy  thought  of  Popery,  and  finda 
me  far  too  indulgent.  With  an  enthuBiaat  lo  full  of  heart  as  K.,  you  can 
get  on ;  between  snch  a  loiurianee  of  fancy,  and  the  uiuhackled  leaaon, 
there  is  much  auch  an  analogy  as  Huhsista  between  Bcietiee  and  art  j  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  alavish  lubjection  to  the  Church  is  ghaatly  death.  The 
most  aaperficial  prophet  of  ■Oi.catled  enlightenment  can  not  have  a  mora 
■ineeie  aversion  to  entbusiaam  than  the  ilcman  prieithcxtd ;  and,  in  fact, 
their  aupentitlon  bears  no  trace  of  it.  Little  as  the  admirers  of  Italy  can 
for  my  wonla,  I  know  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  oxen  among 
Che  laity  yon  can  not  discover  a  veitige  of  piety.  The  lite  of  the  Italian  ia 
little  more  than  an  animal  one,  and  he  la  not  mu<^  better  than  an  aps 
endowed  with  speech.  Tbere  is  nowhere  a  spark  of  origin ality  «  truthful- 
ness. Slavery  mid  miaeiy  have  even  eitioguiihed  all  acute  susceptibility 
to  Knanal  enjoyments,  and  tfaeie  ■■,  I  am  auie,  no  people  on  the  face  of  tiu 
earth  more  thoroughly  tnimyi,  and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  theii  own  ex- 
iatence,  than  tiie  BiomanB. 

Theii  wtiole  life  is  a  Tegetatian,  and  when  wo  who  lira  here,  recall  the 
apologies  made  by  a  partiality  which  even  excuses  their  indolence,  it  is  in- 
poeaible  to  repreas  a  feeling  of  indignation.  While  whole  familiea,  not  to 
speak  of  tlie  seiranta,  sleep  round  the  charcoal  pans  in  winter,  and  often 
get  suffocated  out  of  pure  idleness,  the  nobles  carry  on  caavfriaiioni  whioh 
are  not  much  batter,  and  in  whiob,  besides,  most  are  neither  speakers  nor 
listeners.  The  universal  knaTishnesa  and  iova  of  pilfering  are  also  the  effect 
of  laiineai ;  people  roust  eat  and  cover  tfaemsclvea ;  and  this  must  be  mads 
possible  without  interruption  to  their  lazineas. 

The  present  government  have  undertaken  the  task  of  introducing  tolerable 
civil  security  by  police,  in  the  midst  of  ever-increasing  wickedness  and  db 
gradation — a  system  of  constraint  and  toiior  that  may  impose  fetteis  upon 

They  never  »  much  sa  thmk  o!  securing  at  least  bi>  physical  comfort ;  he 
may  sink  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  but  he  shall  fear  blows  and  tha 
galleys  more  than  ha  eaies  Ibi  his  own  instincts.  Surrounded  by  an  omni- 
preaent  espionage  of  police,  conscious  how  he  himself  would  bo  ready  to 
accuse  and  betray  any  other  man  for  a  certain  reward,  Dread  shall  be  his 
supreme  deity.  In  the  metiopoliH,  this  has  succeeded  to  aatonishment,  and 
crimes  of  violence  upon  the  person  are  rarer  than  in  other  capitals.  The 
cavaletto,  or  flogging  machine,  is  nearly  permanent,  and  during  the  carnival 
literally  so.  The  police  regulations  for  the  carnival,  for  the  theatres  which 
aie  open  then,  and  for  all  publio  (estivitiea,  sound  revolting,  and  they  ar« 
carried  into  aiecutiDn.  There  is  no  crizninal  code  at  all,  but  the  puniib- 
ments  are  qtiits  arbitrary.      One  of  the  most  scandalous  crimes  is  punishsd 

very  mildly,  why  ? 

*  BJsgsels,  apbysioiauwhohadaooompaniedtba  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  In 
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The  execrable  Cardinal  Roffo*  is  dead,  and  an  historical  character,  wbo 
ia  not  inferior  to  any  oonunissioner  of  the  Convention,  relates,  bhneklinir 
with  delight,  what  his  Calabrians  did  with  the  towns,  and  even  the  ooq- 
vents,  thcU  had  been  Jacobinical.  £ven  the  murder  of  a  wile  is  very  lenientljr 
punished.  I  have  extracted  the  casus  in  terminis  from  the  lists  of  sentenoea, 
because  no  one  will  believe  what  I  say  on  these  points.  The  effect  of  this 
severity,  however,  is  seen  in  the  absolute  lifelessness  of  the  oommon  people. 
The  nobles,  who  have  nothing  to  fear,  are  equally  apathetic  from  their  utter 
inaction,  and  the  gratification  to  satiety  of  the  lowest  desires. 

Dear  Jacobi,  I  could  not  venture  to  say  openly  to  our  German  patriots, 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  vrrite  to  my  government,  that  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte's  rule  has  been  the  greatest  calamity  to  Kome,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government  the  greatest  sin  against  the  nation.  They  oonld 
no  longer  proceed  in  their  old  careless  routine ;  they  were  forced  either  to 
adopt  wiser  or  more  ruinous  measures,  and  the  former  course  was  impossible. 

God  knows  whither  their  present  course  is  tending,  since  thm  is  no 
prospect  of  reform  and  alleviation.  Did  not  Woldemar,t  who  lived  in  m 
golden  age  compared  to  the  present,  declare  that  he  knew  not  how  a  ^KyLngft 
was  to  come  without  a  deluge  or  a  miracle.  The  Jeremiades  on  the  misery 
of  Rome  under  Bonaparte  are  the  stupid  twaddle  of  ignorant  artists.  To 
extirpate  priestcraft,  such  as  it  was  and  is,  was  a  necessary  amputation, 
and,  on  the  vfhoity  it  was  performed — ^my  friends  may  cry  out  against  me 
as  they  will — with  discretion,  forbearance,  and  moderation ;  the  people  were 
employed  and  cared  for.  The  population  of  the  city  was  suddenly  dimin- 
ished, but  those  who  remained  would  soon  have  found  themselves  much 
better  off,  and  all  things  would  have  been  brought  into  a  natural  course. 
The  number  of  births  increased  rapidly,  the  priests  were  no  longer  aUe  to 
command  or  permit  abortion ;  the  number  of  deaths  diminished  incredibly. 
The  conscription  was  disliked,  but  was  wholesome  for  the  people ;  a  French 
regiment  was  a  school  of  honor  and  morality  to  an  Italian,  as  much  as  it  ia 
of  coxmption  to  a  German.  Some  life  was  awakened  among  ^le  hi^^ber 
classes  j  they  began  to  take  some  interest  in  things,  and  very  much,  periiapa 
all  that  is  possible,  would  be  gained  for  the  Romans  if  they  were  to  recover 
animation.  There  were  a  pretty  good  number  of  criminals  executed  without 
the  attendance  of  a  priest,  consequently  condenmed  to  eternal  danmation ; 
while  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  every  criminal  who  is  ex- 
ecuted goes  fully  absolved  into  heaven.  The  officials  set  the  Romans  a  pat- 
tern of  liberal!  1y  and  conscientiousness,  and  the /oMmitsrvrs  were  models 
of  strict  integrity  and  humanity,  to  the  managers  of  hospitals.  All  this 
you  will  not  misunderstand. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  fiscal  avarice,  and  the  id<^atry  of  so-called 
property,  stood  in  the  way  of  a  radical  reform.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  compel  the  great  nobles  to  give  heritable  leases  on  their  estates,  and 
to  divide  the  eoclesiastical  property  vititim  ;  and  this  indeed  would  never 
have  been  done.     The  imposts  are  heavier  now  than  in  1813. 

What  it  must  be,  to  an  honorable  and  public-spirited  man,  to  live 
among  such  a  people,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  It  is  an  utterly  false  idea 
to  suppose  that  any  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved  in  manners, 
customs,  &c. ;  in  the  country  there  may  be  some  isolated  instances  of  the 

*  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  coonter-revolntioD  in  Naples. 

t  woldMiiarwu  the  titto  of  a  norel  written  msay  years  prtviotMly  by  JsooM. 
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kind ;  bnt  yon  ama  not  peuetr>ta  into  the  iutarlor  on  accaiut  of  the  robbera. 
To  you  1  la^y  veature  to  >ay,  without  disparagement  to  my  intereit  in  tlie 
worlu  of  oui  Gernivi  ntlistB,  that  I  >m  Bickened  of  *rt  m  1  should  be  of 
Bweetmeati  in>t«»d  o[  brc&d.  But  tbera  is  do  one  hare,  puticululy  BJoo* 
BruidJe  uid  Bekkw  hnTo  left,  with  whom  1  cui  converse  upon  the  subjects 
thst  lie  aesrest  to  my  bi>art,  mutually  giving  and  rcceiviiig  iurormatiOD. 
CoIdd«1  Fiscbpr,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Berne,  made  a  trsruient  excep- 
tion, which  was  invaluable  to  me.  Still  I  could,  if  need  be,  do  without 
learned  convenfttioas ;  but  to  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  hold  a  ratioaal 
conversation  upon  the  affairs  which  cancem  maoliind  in  general,  upon  the 
events  occurriog  in  England,  Germany,  and  Fiance,  is  positive  death. 
Whether  the  Disputa,  or  the  Eeliodor,  be  the  more  perfectly  painted,  ice., 
Etc.,  leaves  me  not  only  indifferent,  but  in  the  long  nm  becomes  insupport- 
able tedious.  Besides,  it  is  not  impioving  to  be  always  limited  to  talkiDg 
on  subjects  that  you  understand  imperfectl]',  and  on  which  you  are  always 
obliged  to  take  a  very  inferior  position  to  the  persona  with  whom  you  con- 
verse, without  aoy  fault  of  3roui  own. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  evil  in  oar  Qeiman  society.  Oui  youag 
artists  are  not  uncontaminated  by  their  contemporaries  ;  without  learning, 
without  ^eflectioT^  tbey  are  extremely  dogmatical,  and,  on  ail  points,  quit* 
look  down  on  those  who  are  not  of  their. confraternity.  Some  who  ara 
here  exhibit  aatonishingly  fine  talents,  and  no  one  perbaps  is  more  zealoa* 
than  myself  in  furthering  their  development.  Truly  a  new  day  has  dawned 
upon  art,  and  Goethe  has  sinned  greatly  in  denying  the  fact.  To  speak 
without  a  ridiculous  modesty,  my  misElOD,  in  other  respects  bo  useless,  has 
in  this  probably  been  of  most  essential  service.  Your  Ciown  Prince  may 
do  more ;  bnt  his  stay  here  has  so  far  done  more  harm  than  good.  He  baa 
made  the  young  men  aiK^ant,  and  turned  tbeii  heads  ;  their  prudent  friend 
no  longer  satisfies  them,  because  he  does  not  worship  them,  and  plaoes  art, 
in  the  usual  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  far  below  wisdom,  and  that  art  of 
which  it  is  the  embodiment 

Yonr  countiyman  Cornelius,  who  will  bring  you  a  letter  in  a  few  months, 
makes  a  glorious  eicepIJan  among  our  artists :  he  in  the  Goethe  of  the 
painters,  and  has  in  every  respect  an  open  and  powerful  intellect,  free  from 
all  limitation. 

Yoni  Constitution  is  mn  important  event.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
Bome,  when  1  tell  you  that  no  one  has  any  thing  to  say  about  it ;  the 
name  of  a  conatitntion  is  enough  for  tbo  Germans,  and  more  especially  the 
/ritdom  of  tht  prru.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  perfectly  nnconditional  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  where  such  a  law  exists  I  would  still  avail  myself  of  the  prof- 
fered advantage  of  the  censorship  for  my  security.  This  law  appears  to  me 
the  least  good  of  the  whole  series,  and  that  on  religious  institutioiu  the  beat. 

In  yoiu  Constitution  it  is  very  lemarkable  what  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  find  business  for  the  Estates  to  perform.  They  are  only  auditors  of  ac- 
counts with  greater  solemnity.  Meanwhile,  I  congratulate  you  sincerely ) 
though  I  would  rather  have  had  something  different  and  better.  For  as  I 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  Masai  and  Fiev^e,*  I  csie  little  for  a  worshipful 
autiablSt  itgiilativt,  unless  it  ba —  but  that  would  lead  me  too  far. 

*  ThisTsren  to  their  advocacy  of  eommnnal  and  mnDieipsl  freedom.  Fievte's 
IstterscDthe  Ustonotdie  French  Legislative  Asssmbly.ln  181S  and  lSl(,bad 
JostoMMoU.   IahU|«B*nlpriiHlplw,7ia***feodinthallMtMepsofTaigii*. 
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It  firets  me  to  be  out  of  Germany,  and  therefore  unable  to  say  any  thing 
about  important  national  questionB,  on  whic^  Gorres,  to  my  astonitthmeo^ 
has  come  pretty  near  the  truth.  In  this  long  letter,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
the  various  details  of  your  elective  forms,  in  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  see 
all  the  former  imperii  towns  represented  separately,  as  is  the  caae  with 
the  mediatized  princes.  On  the  whole,  however,  every  amelioration  gives 
me  pleasure,  even  if  it  is  imperfect. 

Farewell,  dear  friend.  Give  our  kindest  remembrance  to  Roth  and  your 
Bisters.     Gretchen  and  I  kiss  your  fatherly  hand. 

CCXLVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

RoMK,  Ut  September,  1818. 

I  must  have  already  told  you  more  than  once,  dearest  Savigny,  that 
your  letters  operate  upon  me  like  blood  upon  spectres,  whom  it  nourishei. 
The  time  and  space,  that  separate  me  from  a  better  life,  disappear  for  the 
moment ;  images  and  recollections  rise  up  with  vividness,  and  thoughts, 
which  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  dead  vacuum  of  Hades  to  excite,  form 
themselves  once  more  into  shape.  This  simile  is  more  elegant,  and,  at  all 
events,  more  worthy  of  your  letter  than  another,  which  has  perhaps  still 
more  truth  with  regard  to  myself.  I  might  compare  myself  to  a  dead  frog, 
m  which  movements  that  bear  the  resemblance  of  life  are  produced  by  the 
touch  of  metal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  your  letters  instantly  excite  in  me  a  desire  to  answer 
them,  and  when  I  received,  about  three  weeks  ago,  yours  of  the  end  of 
July,  I  replied  to  it  immediately;  but  the  intense  heat  which  had  pre- 
vailed almost  without  intermission  for  nearly  two  months,  and  had  been 
rendered  unusually  intolerable  by  a  constant  sirocco,  had  had  such  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  me,  that  I  did  not  like  to  send  you  my  grumbling  epis- 
tle, and  I  became  still  less  willing  to  do  so,  after  it  had  once  been  laid 
aside  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  another.  This  latter  was  never  written, 
owing  to  very  sad  circumstanc^i.     You  know  already  that  Gretchen  has 

been  confined  again probably,  also,  that  the  child  was  very  delicate. 

Added  to  this,  the  siunmer  months  are  very  trying  here  for  children.  We 
know  the  style  of  the  medical  treatment  at  Rome.  The  child  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  lost,  had  not  a  young  physician  from  Berlin  been  here, 
and  adopted  reasonable  measures.  The  infant  has  certainly  now  made 
some  progress  toward  recovery,  but  is  still  far  from  well,  and  its  possession 
is  an  extremely  precarious  blessing. 

Gretchen' s  health  has  received  a  severe  shock,  owing  to  the  anxiety  firom 
which  she  has  scarcely  been  free. for  a  day  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
her  unspeakable  anguish  since  it  became  seriously  ill 

I  was  not  made  ill  by  the  excessive  heat,  because  I  constantly  vegetated 
in-doors ;  but  I  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  the  sudden  change  of  tern 
perature  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  has  been  removed,  how 
ever,  by  instMat  attention.  Marcus  alone  has  stood  the  heat  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  never  felt  the  change  of  weather  in  the  least.  He  is  such  a 
^^PPXi  sprightly  child ;  always  full  of  mirth  and  laughter.  Probably  hii 
overflowing  health  is  the  reason  that  his  teeth  are  developed  so  slowly. 
^is  making  no  attempt  to  8|>eak  yet,  may  partly  vemdt  from  his  being  »Us 
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to  make  himBelf  understood  about  erery  thing,  partly  from  the  mixture  of 
the  twe  languages  which  he  hears  buzzing  about  him.  Every  body  loves 
him,  from  the  women,  to  an  old  Franciscan  of  Ragusa,  who  often  pays  us 
a  friendly  visit ;  and  his  nurse,  who  has  no  very  warm  attachment  to  hex 
own  children,  tells  her  fellow-servants  that  she  weeps  when  she  thinks 
how  soon  she  shall  have  to  leave  him.  The  happy  time  is  now  not  far 
distant,  when  he  will  be  able  to  listen  to  stories ;  and  this  will  make  Borne 
and  my  life  here  tolerable  to  me,  even  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  renounoe 
entirely  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  The  more  disordered  ilie  state  of  the 
world,  the  more  needful  is  education ;  in  an  age  that  is  growing  old  and 
decrepit,  a  simple  world  of  ideas  must  be  created  for  the  child,  in  which 
its  mind  may  grow  up  strong  Mad  unclouded.  A  clear  understanding  can 
least  of  all  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  half-truths 
is  greatest ;  it  is  exactly  at  such  a  time,  that  principles,  which  have  been 
early  implanted  and  carefully  watched  over,  so  as  to  gain  all  the  strength 
of  a  prejudice,  confer  extraordinary  power,  both  over  the  world  within  and 
that  without.  He  who  begins  his,  course  thus  armed,  fights  with  a  weap- 
on which  is  wanting  to  those  around  him.  Moreover,  the  mass  of  things 
to  be  leamt,  which  oppresses  and  confuses  the  brain  when  you  have  no 
guidance,  may  be  wonderfully  simplified  by  a  teacher,  and  yet  the  child 
may  be  fed  on  marrow  instead  of  dry  bones.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing 
for  the  child,  if  the  King's  promise  is  fulfilled,  that  a  chaplain  to  the  em- 
bassy here  should  be  appointed 

The  difficulty  of  governing  in  these  times  is  inunense.  Superficial  opin- 
ions have  difiused  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  acquired  authority.  No 
change  in  the  forms  can  give  birth  to  a  higher  wisdom,  the  rarity  and  im- 
potence of  which  is  the  worst  disease  of  our  age.  In  the  rest  of  Gennany, 
things  are  no  better,  and  in  most  parts  still  worse  than  in  Prussia,  though 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  the  craft  to  avert  censure  from  thenunlvei 
and  direct  it  on  us.  The  Bavarian  constitution  is  a  genuine  child  of  tlio 
age ;  hence  it  will  be  extolled  far  and  wide. 

The  Austrian  administration  of  finance  has  been  unvailed  to  the  initiated, 
by  the  invaluable  documentary  evidence  set  forth  by  its  panegyrists. 

As  I  have  often  told  you,  I  can  execute  no  learned  work  here.  Neither 
have  I  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  Library  this  winter,  because  the 
only  two  librarians  who  were  obliging  and  knew  where  books  were  to  be 
found,  have  been  occupied  in  replacing  books,  that  had  been  collected  and 
ranged  in  new  mahogany  cases  with  splendid  plate-glass  fronts,  for  a  few 
hours,  by  express  command,  that  the  Pope  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
surveying  them.  Then,  too,  I  did  not  begrin  to  keep  a  carriage  till  March, 
and  I  live  about  two  miles  from  the  Library.  Now  Mai  is  coming  here, 
and  then  every  tiling  of  the  kind  is  out  of  the  question 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  some  prospect  of  becoming  a  citoyen  da 
Geneve  ?  And  that  I  have  earned  this  title  by  my  services  ?  If  I  do,  I 
must  certainly  write  something  one  of  these  days  with  all  my  titles  and 
dignities  after  my  name.  We  have  had  a  Swiss  embassy  here,  whose 
intellectual  head,  Colonel  Fischer  of  Berae,  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
noble-minded  and  estimable  men  whom  I  know.  He  and  I  became  great 
friends,  and  his  departure  pained  me  as  if  we  had  lived  together  for  years. 
J  find  that  I  have  still  got  a  frightful  quantity  to  tell  you,  and  have  neither 
space  nor  time  left.     To-mociow  (I  am  ending  this  on  the  4th),  we  are 
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goinfT  to  Genzano,  -where  we  shall  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Madame 
von  Schlegcl.  Curious !  Our  little  one  is  rather  better ;  the  country  air 
will  yery  likely  benefit  her  and  her  mother.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
can  scarcely  stir  beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns  for  fear  of  the  banditti  ! 
I  mean  to  observe  the  mode  of  husbandry  there.  The  peasants  are  not  so 
bad,  if  the  poor  creatures  had  but  a  little  property.  But  the  barons  and 
the  clergy  have  swallowed  up  every  thing;  so  late  as  1590,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aricia  were  lords  of  a  great  number  of  small  estates  in  the  valley 
(though  the  Savdli  had  already  got  many  of  them  into  their  own  haodii 
by  confiscation) ;  at  that  time  there  came  a  dreadful  famine,  and  these 
barons  took  every  thing  the  people  had,  in  exchange  for  com,  which  they 
sold  to  them  at  the  rate  of  forty  piastres  for  the  rM66>o,  which  in  ordinary 
years  now  costs  ten.  There's  a  sacred  right  of  property  for  you  I  The 
peasant  women,  whom  we  know  most  o^  are  honest  people  siid  capable 
of  attachment ;  only  their  avarice  must  be  gratified,  which,  however, 
happily  is  possible.  But  the  higher  classes,  the  clergy,  the  so-called  citi- 
zens— ^no,  dear  Savigny,  yon  can  form  no  idea  of  such  a  pack  of  vagabenda. 
Farewell  1     Oiu  hearty  love  ixy  you  and  your  vrife. 

Yours,  NixBUKm. 

CCXLVII. 

TO   MADAMB  HENSLEI^ 

KoMB,  lit  September,  1818. 

We  are  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  for  a  month,  to  Qenzano,  a 
very  pleasant  place  above  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Nemi,  where  the  shade 
and  fine  trees  make  the  country  very  charming  to  us  Germans,  when  we 
compare  it  to  the  bare  desert  about  Rome 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  the  King  has  acceded  to 
my  proposal  that  a  chaplain  to  the  embassy  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  choice  will  most  likely  fall  on  a  very  excellent  young  clergyman  from 
Saxony,  a  great  friend  of  K.  Roeder's.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Ueubner,  he  must  be  all  that  one  could  wish  in  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion for  our  child.  It  is  my  most  ardent  wish  that  Marcus  may  be  sin* 
cerely  and  earnestly  pious.  I  can  not  inspire  him  with  this  piety ;  but  I 
can  and  will  support  the  clergyman.  His  heart  shall  be  raised  to  God  as 
soon  as  he  is  capable  of  a  sentiment ;  and  his  childish  feelings  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  prayers  and  hymns ;  all  the  religious  practices  that  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  our  age,  shall  be  a  necessity  and  a  law  to  him. 

Hemsterhuis  says,  that,  even  as  a  golden  age  subsisted  in  the  uncon- 
scious innocent  contentedness  of  man,  favored  by  nature  like  a  child  by  a 
mother,  so  must  thfi  race  by  manifold  wanderings  arrive  at  a  state  of  clear 
understanding,  in  which  man  will  cultivate  and  govem  the  desert  for  him- 
self. I  by  no  means  share  in  this  dream,  but  for  the  individnal  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  regards  the  understanding  and  intellect,  if  instruction  is  brought 
to  the  aid  of  natural  talent.  That  intensity  of  conviction  and  of  feeling 
on  which  all  else  depends,  may  be  attained  by  cultivation.  But  whether 
a  strong-minded  and  clear-thinking  man  may  not  find  himself  continnally 
more  and  more  a  stranger  and  an  outcast  among  his  contomporaiiee,  \m 
another  question ;  for  the  age  on  the  whole  is  declining  intellectually. 

You  know,  perhaps,  that  Savigny  and  I  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  the 
ixmtinnanoe  of  the  BK>man  municipal  institutions  under  the  barbariaos;  I 
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haTa  dafinitiTely  duccTsied  their  traaiition  into  the  repnblioui  iiutitntioiw 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  am  certain  that  I  haTS  fauod  the  key  which  will 
enable  us  to  midentand  the  old  German  ciTil  liberty  aod  equality. 

In  the  country,  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  agricultute,  in  order  fully  to 
understand  that  of  the  Bomans.  I  shall  also  try  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
get  toward  the  old  Latin  cities  in  the  opposite  range  of  bills ;  i.  c.  if  the 
robbers  are  not  too  near;  for,  though  less  numerous,  they  aia  worse  th«t 
cTet.  Their  chief  la  u  if  maddened,  since  his  whole  famlljrhks  been  mur- 
dered. Now,  ha  nmrden  every  one  he  can  ^t  hold  o^  wai  the  govern- 
ment hu  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  pardon  to  any  on* 
who  may  deliver  him  up,  in  the  hope  of  seducing  some  onfl  Of  his  comradai 
to  do  so.  Every  thing  that  occurs  betokens  a  horrible  degeneracy  of  tiM 
whole  nation. 

CCXLVnL 
TO   SAVIGNY. 

RoHi,  lit  October,  IBIB. 
We  have  already  returned  to  town,  dear  Savigny,  contented  with  having, 
by  our  visit  to  tha  country,  avoided  the  pestilence  of  Seplerabet,  which,  this 
year,  has  certify  been  sufficiently  antique  in  its  character.  It  is  a  very 
eipeniive  affair  to  slay  in  the  countiy  during  October ;  for  all  who  ha<r« 
contrived  to  remain  in  Borne  during  the  unhealthy  months,  when  you  are 
condemnad  to  utter  idleness  by  tha  heat  and  the  weight  of  the  air,  streaia 
out  iato  the  country  ai  soon  m  the  atmosphere  begins  to  cool,  and  tha 
vegetation  to  revira.  By  this  tiine,  it  oll^  begins  to  be  very  cold  amon| 
the  hills,  but  in  Bome  it  is  a  mild  after-suminer ;  while  through  the  sum- 
mer, the  air  on  the  mountains  is  temperate  and  tlvtic.  It  is  not  even  th« 
vintage  whicli  attracla  the  people ;  to  their  taste,  tha  theatre  in  Rome  is 
more  interesting.  But  such  is,  once  for  all,  the  established  usage,  and  when 
a  number  of  people  are  thus  crowded  together  in  smsll  plac«,  equipages 
and  dress  attract  more  attention.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  cold,  I  left 
Genlano  with  reluctance.  It  afforded  me  a  thousand  times  more  enjoy- 
ment than  the  oppressive  city.  I  should  have  liked  eitreniely  to  see  the 
vintage,  and  the  wine-ptesung,  but  it  was  too  expensive  for  us,  after  all 

the  diibunementa  of  the  summer 

It  is  no  euy  task  to  German  parents  to  bring  up  children  here ;  you  murt 
have  them  almost  constantly  with  you,  for  it  were  better  to  see  them  dead 
than  that  they  should  grow  up  like  the  people  around  them.  No  one  can 
fully  appreciate  this  without  personal  experience,  and  I  beg  you  will  not 
shake  your  head  at  what  I  say.  If  yon  were  only  here  a  week,  as  a  resi- 
dent, and  as  the  father  of  a  family,  yon  would  see  what  is  the  state  of  a 
people  without  reason  and  consoience,  in  whom  all  selfish  impulses  are  let 
loose.  The  only  difference  is,  whether  these  impulses  are  kindly  or  malig- 
nant, and  whether  they  can  be  brou^t  into  some  degree  of  equilibrium  and 
harmony  among  themselves.  Yon  see  here  what  the  human  being  beoooiai 
imder  the  combined  influenoei  of  a  wretched  superstition,  and  utter  inca- 
pacity for  piety ;  in  Naples,  by  all  accounts,  matters  are  still  worse,  becauaa 
the  people  are  by  nature  more  passionate  and  more  malignant.  The  char- 
aoter  of  the  passions  there,  and  what  you  see  of  them  here,  is  as  unpoat- 
ical  as  poasible,  they  rise  to  savage  fury  in  the  twiiUding  of  an  eye.  Con- 
tsHioii,  and  abtolation,  and  IndnlgaDcea  may  work  wall  among  a  oonseien 
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tious  and  deep-hearted  people  like  the  Tyrolese.  Here,  they  open  tiie  door 
to  utter  abasement.  All  this  seems  the  strangest  to  me,  when  one  looks 
back  to  the  old  Romans,  who  wore  governed  by  a  religion  of  the  strictoat 
veracity  ^.'fidelity,  and  honesty.  If  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power  to  con- 
tinue my  History,  I  shall  venture  to  demonstrate  how  this  religion,  which 
was  something  quite  different  from  Stoicism,  was  the  foundation  on  whioh 
the  greatness  of  the  old  republican  time  was  reared,  and  how  the  whole 
life  of  the  constitution  depended  on  it.  It  was  not  the  splendid  balance  da 
pouvoirt,  but  that  the  balance  was  suspended  among  a  virtuous  people. 

Your  explanation  of  the  unfriendly  feeling  toward  us,  which  is  so 

prevalent,  and  which  I  perceive  only  too  distinctly  among  the  young  Ger- 
mans in  Rome,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  incontestably  correct.  But  yon  must 
also  take  other  causes  into  the  account,  to  which  your  benevolence  will 
hardly  attach  sufficient  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  exist.  In  small 
States  it  is  not  so  much  %  ftar  of  the  mightier  State  belonging  to  the  same 
nation,  as  wounded  vanity.  Ever  since  he  lost  his  simple  greatness  of 
character,  the  German  has  been  by  nature  fond  of  slander  and  detraction, 
by  no  means  candid,  and  still  less  loving.  For  some  time  after  our  war  of 
liberation,  they  were  forced  to  be  silent,  and  respect  us :  but  rcsspect  is,  to  a 
German,  a  terribly  oppressive  feeling.  I  think  it  possible  that,  at  that  time, 
great  men  might  have  founded  an  enduring  respect  i^>r  us.  Let  us  remeni- 
her  how  Athens  saved  the  liberties  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  War,  and  that 
Thebes,  &c.,  betrayed  her.  The  mor»I  condition  of  Athens  was  not  much 
more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the  other  States  j  still  we  know  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  yeiiiti,  that  Athens  had  a  very  different  intrinsic 
value  from  them,  notwithManding  the  Cleons  and  Hyperboluses.  But  envy 
excited  hatred  and  ingratitude  toward  Athens,  and  the  cowards  and  trait- 
ors were  the  genuine  Greeks. 

CCXLIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

RoMK,  Ith  NovefkUr^  1818. 

We  have  had  a  busy  season  of  court  festivities,  which  I  have 

been  obliged  to  attend — a  wearisome  kind  of  life  to  me.  Still  there  were 
occasionally  some  beautiful  spectacles,  and  if  the  aspect  of  political  affairs 
were  different,  one  could  feel  sonie  amusement  as  a  looker-on  at  such  a 
festival,  in  spite  of  its  emptiness.  But  when  the  people  are  wasting  away 
with  famine,  when  the  money  that  is  squandered  is  taken  from  the  neces* 
sitous,  when  dissatisfaction  or  apathy  reign  every  where,  you  feel  inde- 
scribably melancholy  at  an  entertainment,  where  you  do  not  even  see  a 
single  happy  face. 

One  plague  of  the  winter  is  the  ever-increasing  swarm  of  trikvelers  of 
rank.     I  have  a  number  of  them  on  ray  hands  just  now. 

The  proselytizing  tract  of  the  French  eccleidastic  is  not  in  the  book 
shops.  If  I  can  get  you  one  copy  you  will  have  enough  of  it ;  for  it  will 
not  bear  a  second  reading ;  it  is  a  shallow  thing.  I  think  jovl  are  correct 
in  saying  that  Stolberg's  life  of  St.  Vincent  would  better  serve  the  purpose 
of  these  prosolytizers,  because  in  that,  words  and  example  speak  to  the 
heart ;  for  trnly  not  even  an  uninstructed  man  will  allow  himself  to  be 
oaught  by  controversial  writings ;  and  if  Seeker's  work  against  CatholidsQi 
be  put  into  his  hands,  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  exotue.     But  if  tuoh  a 
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b«Batlfal  picture,  which,  thougti  a  tni«  repmwntaition  of  the  indlTidukl,  is 
ccmpletely  defective  u  applied  to  the  clus,  huL  aji  undue  inHuence  on  on 
udeut  mind,  yeu  ought  to  refer  eucb  ui  one  to  tha  biographiei  of  pion* 
ProteBt*Dts— of  Fruike,  Pmul  Gerhard,  uid  no  many  others,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior,  in  point  of  lelf-Bacriflce,  energy,  and  warmth,  to  those 
isolated  instances  of  saints  with  human  feeling  in  the  Roniiih  Church. 
There  is  one  Italian  whom  I  should  like  you  to  know,  Paul  Sarpi,  who, 
while  acting  as  a  lay-brother  in  a  monastery,  was  a  genuine  Pcoteatant. 
You  will  easily  be  able  to  procure  an  account  of  him.  One  appeared  si  a 
pamphlet  about  ten  yean  a^,  by  Ferdinand  Delbriick,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  wall  written.  I  have  read  an  Italian  life  of  him  lately,  written  by  a 
Venetian,  hia  contemporary.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  the  Papists  be- 
have, when  thejr  want  to  diiiaminate  opinions  respecting  thoaa  who  think 
differently  from  themselves,  let  him  read  in  this  book  the  reports  spread  by 
the  Court  of  Eome  about  the  death  of  this  saint,  and  the  infamous  liea 
about  Luther  in  Bellaimine'e  Catechism. 


1819. 

iNiEBUHB  had  now  been  more  tlian  two  years  in  Rone,  yet  tho 
instmctiona,  that  were  to  foim  the  faaaia  of  hu  negotiations  with 
the  Papal  Court,  were  still  delayed.  He  was  further  annoyed  1^ 
rumoTB — which,  however,  were  not  realized — that  the  Pruuian 
govemmeat  intended  to  aMociat«  Bartholdy,  the  conmil  at  Floienoa, 
with  him  in  the  negotiation.  Niebuhr  was  decided  to  take  hia 
leave  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case. 

In  this,  and  the  following  years  of  hia  residence  in  Some, 
Niebuhr  passed  the  months  of  May,  September,  and  October,  at 
Tivoli  or  Albano.  His  principal  hterary  production  this  year  wu 
an  Essay  on  the  Historical  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Armenian  Version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Kusebius,  occasioned  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Armenian  version,  discovered  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  liazarus,  at  Venice,  and  edited  under  the  auspices  a( 
Hai.  This  Essay  was  written  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Berlin.  He  also  edited  the  Fragments  of  Livy,  which  he  had  only 
dehtyed  so  long  because  he  did  not  choose  to  submit  his  work  to 
the  censorship  of  a  Dominican,  from  the  necessity  of  which  his 
high  position  did  not  exranpt  him,  while  it  would  have  given 
ofiense  in  Some  to  have  published  it  elsewhere.  He  now  waived 
this  objection,  because  he  feared  that  Mai  who  was  just  appointed 
Ubrarian  at  the  YatioEin,  wotdd  publish  a  bad  edition  of  them,  if 
not  Gnestalled  by  a  better.     They  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1820. 
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In  July,  partial  inBtructioDH  &t  len^h  anived,  but  the  geoeiml 
ones  were  still  kept  back,  which  vexed  him  all  the  more  as  he 
-was  now  beginning  seriously  to  t^inlr  of  retumiiig  to  Germany,  on 
account  of  his  wife's  ill  health,  and  extreme  dislike  to  Italy.  For 
his  own  part,  his  health  had  been  better,  alter  the  first  year,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  his  hife. 

Letters  vnitUn  in  1819. 
CCL. 

TO  UADAUB  HBNSLER. 

Boai,  141i  4/111^1819. 

Ton  are  decidedly  gainst  Gretchen'a  tr>Teling  without  ma,  and  coa< 
lidec  >uch  a.  aepaiation  ae  a  voluntar)'  leDunciation  and  Blighting  of  tha 
neaieat  lelkliaaBhipa.  1  should  think  it  as  wrong  an  you  do,  unleea  it  weio 
jiutififd  by  tha  weightiest  leaBons,  and  you  may  well  oonceiva  that  1  could 
not  BuSer  Gretcli«n  and  the  childten  to  travel  alone,  without  the  greatert 
anxiety,  oi  be  aepacated  from  them  without  a  great  aacrifice  on  my  part. 
But  bet  state  of  health  ia  not  only  very  uasatisbatory  in  general;  i^  ia 
onquestioDably  thteatened  with  amauioaia.  In  fact,  the  effect*  of  thia  cit- 
mate  on  a  nerroua  conatitution  are  something  of  whidi  jroD  can  form  no  idea 
out  of  Italy,  and  of  whkh  a  penon  utterly  ignorant  id  medidue,  who  ban 
personally  seen  and  observed  them,  haa  a  much  clearer  compreheoaion  thaa 
the  greatest  physician  can  have  who  has  never  visited  Italy.  Would  tha 
father  of  our  ^randis  ever  hare  believed  that  traveling  in  the  mountains 
could  be  beneficial  to  his  son?  And  again,  others  who  also  are  eofferinf 
from  cheat  disordara,  would  be  destroyed  by  living  at  the  height  of  600  lent 
above  the  aea ;  while  others  die  in  a  few  weeks  in  tha  sea  air  of  Naplea, 
to  which  they  have  been  ordered  by  Geiman  and  English  physiciana,  to 
keep  off  consumpldon.  The  physician  who  accompanies  Prince  Uettemich 
on  his  travels,  a. very  clear-headed  and  well-informed  man,  flnds  himself 
quite  at  sea  in  all  the  cases  that  coma  under  his  notice  here.  The  number 
of  Gennans  who  anOer  from  mental  disorders  in  Rome,  is  at  least  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  greater  than  in  Germany  among  peraons  of  the  same 
rank,  and  occupied  by  the  same  claases  of  ideas.  In  one  house,  which  ii 
always  let  to  Germuu,  five  occupants  in  anccession  have  become  insane  with, 
in  the  last  aiiteen  years.  In  another  country  how  can  joa  form  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  effects  of  the  smellB,  or  the  sirocco?  It  ti  utterly  im- 
possible ;  and  therefore  you  arc  unable  to  estimate  the  effect  of  thia  climate 
upon  a  delicate  conatitutien,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  constitution  in 
your  own  country ;  hence  it  is  (hat  natives  and  foreignera  unite  in  urging  • 
lemoTsI  from  Italy,  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  finds  his  health  declining.  Jot 
lay  own  part,  1  have  ransomed  my  health  with  a  year  of  suffering,  and  now 
I  should  never  think  of  changing  my  residence  on  my  own  account;  only  I 
find,  as  all  others  do  without  exception,  that  one  can  get  through  incom- 
parably less  work  here  than  in  Germany. 

16fA.  Ilaidroy  sheets  aside  yesterday  to  disss  foious  of  the  court  paitie* 
that  ars  taking  place  ^moat  daUy  hers  jolt  now.     Ton  catLeaaily  oMSMiTd 
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with  whftt  hurt  1  c»a  b«  then,  when  1  letve  mj  iaiiiii  in  ■  MiUtiido 
which  ahe  cMa  not  enliTsn  by  any  craployraent,  but  can  only  brood  uver 
Iter  own  swl  thoughts  viil  Se^ra. 

1  ihuddei  *t  whftt  we  lee  uid  heu  of  thing;!  in  Geinwny.  Eotiebne'j 
muidei,  what  u  utterly  iuiuie  kct  I  Is  the  perception  of  what  ii  right  uid 
wrong,  Uwful  and  atiocioui,  really  lo  permted  in  GenoBny,  that  vaicca  oao 
he  laJMdin  defenw  oF  auch  ■  deed?  And  even  putting  that  aaida,  can  the 
men  be  blind  to  the  coiuequences  of  a  deed  ao  pregnant  with  calamity? 
Are  they  become  u  ihort-sigbt«d  ?  Can  not  they  fateiee  the  imprewoD 
that  it  will  produce  on  the  goTenunenta?  Tet  it  is  almoit  impoaiible  to 
eay  this  to  the  deloded  men  without  being  regarded  as  a  blocklkead,  and 
pioecribed. 

CCLI. 

TlTOlI.  Sl(t  May.  1819. 

There  would  be  many  adTantagea  in  paaaing  the  mmmer  here ; 

but  Gretchen  can  not  get  baiha  j  the  walks  (with  the  moat  glorious  proa- 
pecla)  are  without  shade ;  and  I  ihould  be  obliged  to  leaTe  her  aloDo  wnne 
days  in  every  week,  which  would  h«  very  dull  lor  her,  as  she  can  employ 
neraeU  ■□  little. 

E«mstorf  gives  me  a  furlough  of  six  or  eight  weelu.  His  letter  is  very 
friendly. 

The  inhabitants  o(  Tivoli  are  the  moat  most  arrant  beggars  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Thay  beg  with  lau|^img  faces,  attacic  tlie  atrangei,  and  abuaa 
him  violently  if  he  gives  them  nothing.  1  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  place;  he  is  a  usurer  and  a  miser.  Tlia  priests 
here  seem  to  be  certainly  not  better  than  the  rest.  I  hare  met  with  one 
man,  however,  who  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  Italiaiu  might  be  raised,  if  they 
could  be  made  small  proprietors.  He  is  a  yqpman,  who  inheritad  from  his 
father  a  house,  a  vineyard,  and  an  olive-garden,  but  with  debts  far  exceed- 
ing the  market-price  of  his  possessions ;  for  small  estates  fetch  snoh  low 
prices,  that  the  produce  of  a  single  year  will  often  reach  the  half,  or  more, 
of  the  market-price;  tlie  land  requires  so  much  labor,  that  ho  who  culti- 
vates it  by  hired  laborers  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  proportion  which  the  prices  of  products  bear  to  the  prioe  of 
land  here. 

This  honest  man  haa  >o  far  extricated  himself  by  extraordinary  industry 
and  energy,  that  ha  haa  now  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  still  owing  of  Us 
debts,  and  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  hs  shall  have  worked  them 
all  off.  "  When  I  had  earned  a  hundred  dollars  by  the  harvest,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  eighty,  and  wept  with  my  children."  He  mort- 
gaged his  olivo-gBrden  for  ten  years  to  a  usurer,  who  takes  the  whole  pro- 
duee,  which,  in  good  years,  is  equal  to  the  capital  lent,  and  reoeives  besides 
ten  per  cent.,  which  the  poor  fellow  ha*  to  get  from  his  other  pieces  of  land. 
What  a  state  of  society  1  And  believe  me,  that,  at  most,  1  do  not  know 
more  than  one  B.oman  who  would  be  shocked  at  such  facts  as  these.  If 
the  man  can  not  pay  the  two  hundred  dollars  next  year,  bis  vineyard  will 
be  forfeited.  If  it  is  at  all  within  my  power  I  shall  lend  him  the  money. 
Wherever  you  find  hereditary  fannera,  or  small  proprietors,  there  you  also  . 
find  indusby  and  honesty.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a 
ln|e  foitona  in  Mtabliabiiig  ardkU  bcelkotdfi^ght  put  an  end  (o  robbery  in 
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the  mountain  districtB.  The  Italians  are  still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Sonuuu, 
adapted  simply  and  solely  for  agriculture.  They  are  as  little  »  poetical 
nation  as  the  old  Romans  were ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  prosaic,  and 
not  even  lively,  as  the  Germans  are  in  some  districts.  No  nation  can  be 
less  musical ;  they  haye  only  a  ritomel  melody,  which  is  most  unpleasant, 
and  no  national  songs  at  all.  The  wisdom  of  the  old  Romans  is  strikingly 
displayed,  among  other  things,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  separate 
estates,  which  was  determined  by  law.  Seven  jugers  are  amply  sufficient 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  large  family.  On  this  extent  they  can  perform  all  the 
tillage  themselves,  of  which  much  more  is  needed  than  with  us.  The 
corn  requires  weeding.  This  work  occupies  the  whole  year,  and  there  is 
no  winter  month  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  fields.  A  larger  estate 
is  no  benefit  to  an  Italian,  and  he  who  lets  his  piece  of  land,  and  lives 
without  work  is  a  lost  man,  as  well  as  the  poor  fellow  who  can  get  no 
work.  The  mere  day-laborer  is  also  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  this  class 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  bad  set;  but  it  is  from  destitution.  The  great 
farmers  hire  them  by  the  job,  and,  in  order  to  save  a  little,  many  of  them 
work  themselves  to  death :  in  the  summer,  at  least,  the  hospitiUs  are  al- 
ways crowded  with  them.  The  rich  leam  nothing,  and  take  no  interest 
in  any  thing.  There  is  no,  strictly  speaking,  burgher  class  at  all;  and 
nothing  is  rarer  than  to  find  artisans  who  understand  their  trade  and  are 
industrious.  The  priests  are  generally  very  poor  and  incredibly  wicked. 
In  Rome  there  are  parish  priests  who  go  about  begging.  The  monks  are 
certainly  nearly  all  g^ood  for  nothing,  though  I  know  one  very  estimable 
Franciscan.  Learning  and  literature  are  at  a  lower  ebb  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  country.  The  devotion  is  merely  external,  and  this  has  rery- 
much  diminished.  I  have  been  assured  by  Italians  themselves  that  the 
younger  people  have  scarcely  any  faith  at  all.  From  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  all  unite  in  hating  an4  despising  the  government ;  but  at  Rome  there 
are  none,  or  Very  few,  who  cling,  as  so  many  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy 
do,  to  the  very  pardonable  chimera  of  the  unity  of  Italy.  I  was  conversing 
here  with  an  intelligent  landowner  about  the  city  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
he  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  one  after  another  of  the  most  influential  men, 
which  had,  however,  quite  an  air  of  truth.  As  he  had  previously  been 
blaming  the  govenunent — ^unhappily  with  only  too  much  justice— I  asked 
him  how  any  good  could  be  done  then,  if  those  who  would  come  into  power 
on  the  fall  of  the  priestly  domination  were  so  bad  ?  He  acknowledged 
that  no  amelioration  at  all  could  be  anticipated.  The  small  holdings  are 
swallowed  up  year  by  year,  and  thus  the  number  of  vagabonds  in  the 
towns  is  constantly  increasing. 

If  one  could  but  penetrate  further  into  the  retreats  of  the  agricultural 
population!  It  is  only  among  them  that  any  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  antiquity  could  be  obtained. 

Bunsen  and  his  wife  have  been  with  us  about  ten  days.  He  and  I 
have  been  visiting  ruins  that  no  stranger  has  ever  visited  before,  and 
which  are  very  remarkable. 

CCLII. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

nouE,  2d  July,  1819. 

From  Sohmeider's  official  l^ter  and  mihe,  yon  will  see,  dear  Nioolc^os, 
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ttwt  am  erBngelicftl  vonhip  hu  b««ii  1i>ppily  commeiuwd,  sod  tnily  "in 
God's  name."  Tha  2Tth  of  June  will  be  t.  notable  d*y  beaeeforwud  in 
chuieh  faiatorr ;  for  what  Proteituit  wonhip  theni  bid  been  in  Ronw 
pieviDiuljr,  W4I  deititote  of  >11  Bpiiitual  powei. 

That  oonwiJ]  pnuper  undei  auch  aa  exeelliot  clergyroaa  is  certain.  I 
think  I  have  alwkjra  known  what  a  genuine  pastoi  mnit  ba,  who  ahoutd 
in  oui  days  raiss  ap,>i  church,  and  iofiue  into  her  a  new  liTa,  but  I  had 
never  aeen  inoh  a  ona  till  we  became  acquainted  with  Schmieder.  I  can 
not  tell  jcm  how  we  all  love  and  reverence  him. 

It  will  not  occasion  offenie ;  I  ipoke  to  the  Pope  after  the  firat  Sunday, 
when  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  infonnqd  of  all  that  passed,  and  he  waa  ai 
friendly  as  evec;  I  had  a  favor  to  request  for  a  friend  of  mine  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  bnt  he  declined  saying  any  thing  to  the  Pope  about  it, 
and  told  me  that  I  had  better  apply  to  him  myseli^  he  would  certainly  not 
refuse  ma  ;  and  he  did  not. 

The  pritraUU  do,  indeed,  cavil  mnch  at  ooi  buiial-giound.  The  most 
peipieiing  circumstance  to  us  will  be,  if  apostates  should  want  to  return 
to  US  ^  one  has  announced  bis  intention  of  doing  so  already;  you  may 
relynpon  it  that  we  shall  act  with  due  forethought  and  circumspection. 

I  only  wishtliat  Schmieder  had  bis  wife  with  him.  As  he  will  leoeiva 
200  dollars  increase  of  salary,  and  the  congregation  can  do  something 
[or  him,  she  most  come.  He  is  io  made  to  be  happy  and  to  confer  hap- 
piness, that  he  ought  not  tn  be  subjected  to  this  cruel  separation.  We 
shall  do  what  we  can  toward  the  expenses  of  traveling  and  removal ;  a« 
I  shall  DOW  remun  here  till  next  Hatch,  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  somathinf 
toward  it.  Bnt  the  SOO  hundred  dollars  may  be  regarded  oa  certain  if  bis 
wife  comes. 

1  earnestly  entreat  an  answer  by  return  of  post  if  poulhle.  f  can  not 
tall  yoa  how  J  long  for  freedom.  Here  I  have  been  too  long  coropellsd  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  despicable  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves  ;  and  I  grow  more  and  more  acutely  sensi- 
ble that  these  gentlemen  daspiaa  all  that  is  good  in  me,  and  despise  nia 
myself  on  aooount  of  the  evil  that  is  not  in  me 

CCLIII. 
TO  MADAME  HBKBLBE. 

BOKS,  111k  Jalf,  I8l». 

Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  gained  courage  and  energy 

to  undertake  an  historical  work  of  some  magnitude,  and  that  I  have  near- 
ly brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Niunely,  I  have  made  a  eolleotion  of  the 
previously  unknown  facts  and  dates  oocurring  in  tha  fragments  of  the  Ar- 
menian tranalation  of  the  Chronicles  of  Euaabius,  which  have  been  recently 
discovered,  and  collated  them  with  others  already  known,  but  frequently 
vary  obscure.  By  this  process,  the  history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  tha 
Babylonian  empire,  that  of  tha  Aasyrian  empire,  and  that  of  the  Hao»- 
donian  dynasties  after  Alaiandar,  will  in  many  parts  gun  considerably  in 
clearness  and  extent.  Tbe  light  thus  thrown  on  many  points,  completes 
the  refutation  of  those  who  maintain  that  Herodotus  only  knew  history  as 
an  aasamblage  of  unconneoted  le)(endi,  and  had  no  definitely  arranged 
chronolosieal  outline  before  bis  eyes ;  the  new  faota  furnish  the  greatov 
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part  of  the  mftterialf  necessary  for  a  work  on  all  the  raoes  and  Btelea 
standing  in  connection  with  Rome— a  work  which  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  continuation  of  the  Roman  History,  but  must  be  present  to  my 
thoughts  in  a  distinct  shape.  I  do  not  so  completely  despair  of  this  con- 
tinuation, since  I  have  found  that  I  can  write,  and  in  a  mnch  more  im- 
pressive style  than  in  better  times,  although  very  slowly.  But  it  is  terri- 
bly laborious  to  write  here,  because  you  not  only  haye  to  go  to  the  public 
library  for  every  book  which  you  do  not  yourself  possess,  but  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  indolence  of  the  Italians,  as  soon  as  you  require  seyeral  books 
in  order  to  look  out  single  scattered  passages.  Until  lately,  I  had  rery  sel- 
dom had  occasion  to  visit  the  library  where  the  printed  philological  works 
are  generally  to  be  found,  and  the  reg^ar  librarian  does  not  know  who  I 
am ;  hence,  he  has  lately  treated  me  with  great  ill-humor  for  giving  him 
so  much  trouble.     The  librarians  are  Dominicans  one  of  the  most  repolaive 

of  the  monastic  orders 

Schmieder  lives  and  boards  with  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  his 
wife  comes,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  autumn.  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  this  noble-minded  man  may  enjoy  the  happiness  which  he  deserves. 
I  have  at  last  received  partial  instructions.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
Pope  is  near  his  end,  and  then  it  will  be  again  impossible  to  do  any  thing. 
In  that  case,  the  instructions  could  not  be  executed  in  their  present  fonn, 
and  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  report  this  to  my  government. 

CCLIV. 

Rom,  I3ih  August,  1819. 
No  intelligence  has  reached  me  since  the  unhappy  occurrences  in  Berlin.* 
Here  we  have  only  very  confused  accounts  of  the  arrests,  and  the  search 
after  papers.  The  seizure  of  Reimer's  t  vnll  have  made  you  uneasy  on  my 
accoimt  also.  Not  that  you  would  think  me  capable  for  a  moment  of  har- 
boring criminal  designs  against  the  State,  or  rash  ones  agaizuit  the  ezistinf^ 
ministry.  But  you  will  fancy  the  possibility  of  strong  expressions  of  vexa- 
tion. It  will  set  you  at  ease  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  written  to 
Reimer  at  all  for  more  than  a  year,  that  I  have  at  no  time  written  fr^ 
quently  to  him,  and  that  my  letters  were  always  short  and  of  no  political 
importance.     Neither  my  wishes  nor  ray  hopes  were  in  unison  with  his. 

To  Schleiermacher  and  Amdt  I  have  never  written. I  I  am  ready  to 
take  oath  that,  according  to  my  full  belief^  not  one  of  these  three  is  con- 
nected with  any  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  called  a  secret  association, 
still  less  a  conspiracy.  Reimer  may  have  used  unwarrantable  expressions, 
and  has  made  himself  bitter  enemies  by  his  never-ending  squabbles  with 
the  censorship. 

*  This  refers  to  the  investigations  which  were  set  on  foot  after  the  murder  of 
Koizibne,  by  Sand,  to  discover  the  revolationary  conspiracy  with  whidi  his 
deed  was  sapposed  to  be  connected.  It  was  afterward  fally  proved  that  ha 
had  acted  ander  the  impulse  of  maddened  fanaticism  without  any  external  in- 
stigation ;  but  the  government,  at  this  time,  fancied  that  the  whole  Burschen- 
schaft  was  a  secret  association  which  aimed  at  ^e  overthrow  of  the  existing 
aatborities,  and,  therefore,  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  it 
were  called  to  account. 

t  Reimer  was  a  pablitber  in  Berlin,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Niobnhr's. 

t  Schleiermacher's  papers  were  soon  restored  to  him ;  but  Amdt  was  less 
iortanate.  He  was  suspended  from  his  professonbip,  and  hit  papers  were  de- 
tained for  several  years. 
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SchlsUrmachei  may  h&Ts  SBid  aninitmbl*  thinp  on  unsaitable  oocwioni, 
but  be  bu  □ev«  been  hi  ■droei.te  ot  rerolntian  any  mon  thui  Amdt,  Mid 
I  remember  his  oayiag  to  my  Hilly  >nd  me,  when  all  (hese  idesi  were  first 
beginning  to  ferment,  tbat  be  ■huddered  to  thinli  ol  tbem.  As  tar  ss  his 
papers  *ra  coDCenied,  1  am  quite  e'iuy  about  him.  t  am  leas  ao  about 
Keimer'a  ;  I  fear  misinterpretation  (firmly  as  I  am  convinced  of  his  inno* 
cenee),  because  he  often  formed  connections  for  a  lime  with  hot-beided 
men,  till  he  perceived  that  there  wan  nothing  to  be  done  with  them.  Still, 
n»lhing  can  bo  brought  to  light  worthy  the  name  of  a  ciime.  His  credit 
may,  howerer,  be  aeiioualy  injured  by  auch  an  affsii  and  auch  an  intemip- 
tion  to  his  buainees. 

Whether  there  eiiits  any  aoit  of  conipiracy  among  the  yaong  men,  I  do 
not  Icnow;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible;  at  at]  events  there  ia  a 
fanatical  political  sect,  which  is  more  dangeroua  than  a  conspiracy,  because 
it  has  roots  that  can  not  b«  deslniyed  except  by  plowing  up  the  soil  itself 
— a  course  not  to  be  expected  of  governments  which  have  allowed  the  evil 
to  grow  up  under  their  own  eyes,  without  counteracting  it  by  wisdom  and 
virtue.  And  this  would  have  been  possible.  In  1814,  the  ground  waa 
cleared  and  ready  to  bear  fruit;  hut  no  seed  was  sown,  and  so  of  course 
weeds  shot  up^in  rank  tuxuriance.  Nothing  can  exonerate  those  who 
neglected  their  duty  at  that  time  from  the  blame  of  these  results.  T%en, 
love  dwelt  in  aieiy  heart,  and  all  were  ready  to  welcome  whatever  waa 
noble  and  good.  Now,  the  tone  of  public  feeling  has  degenerated,  and 
God  knows  how  it  ia  to  be  raised.  To  me,  oar  democrats  are  as  hateful 
u  lackeys  aping  the  waya  of  a  despot, 

CCLV. 

BoH«.  981*  Augtut.  ma. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  this  day  week,  yoni  missing  letter  haa  coma  to 
hand,  after  a  week'a  delay.  Even  the  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  ecclesiastieal  authorities,  have  been  opened  without  cere- 
mony and  detained  on  the  road,  of  which  1  have  made  bitter  complainta 
to  my  minister.      I  conjecture  that  it  takea  place  at  Frankfort. 

You  asy  that  a  life  in  Germany  would  now  afford  me  little  that  was 
cheering,  and  I,  too,  clearly  perceive  this.  In  fact,  I  should  unquestiona- 
bly remain  hera  in  spite  of  all  that  I  risk  by  doing  ae  (about  which  I  wrote 
to  yon],  if  there  were  any  hope  that  Gretchen'a  health  could  be  re-estab* 
lished,  or  even  Improve  in  thia  country.  Whether  this  will  be  the  case  in 
Germany,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  must  make  the  experiment.  I  beliovo 
that  yoD  yourself  will  pronounce  me  in  the  right,  if,  after  a  fiill  considera- 
tion of  all  the  reasona  against  this  step,  I  decide  to  take  it  as  a  duty  to- 
ward my  poor  Gretohen.  Indeed  I  assure  you  that  I  could  not  do  it  with> 
out  great  saoriBeea  on  my  part,  consequently  am  in  no  danger  of  being 
seduced  by  inclination.  I  have  gained  access  here  to  papers  which  are 
preserved  in  a  building  where  you  can  not  work  in  winter ;  believe  me,  I 
should  resign  them  very  unwillingly,  and  all  the  more  ao,  aa  it  may  be 
anticipated  that,  since  they  have  lain  there  for  eighty  years  untroubled, 
they  may  probably  remain  Unnoticed  forever,  unless  I  profit  by  them. 
They  are  critical  collections  of  extracts  from  manuscripts  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tiona,  wHh  the  oritidam  of  wUch  I  have  been  busily  nigged  sver  sinM 
tta  vlntsr,  Mid  «f  wtdcb  With  Asm  aldi  I  shontd  h«  able  to  pnUiik 
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regular  edition.      I  have  acquired  a  taste  for  critical  reaearchea  into  lan- 
guage, which  formerly  I  was  far  from  posBesaing. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  Germany  is  certainly  in  every  respect  uniriendly 
and  discouraging.  You  can  not  unite  with  any  party,  and  a  man  of  clear 
and  correct  views  finds  enemies  on  evtry  side.  I  really  look  upon  it  aa  a 
hlessing  that  I  am  not  in  Berlin  at  this  moment ;  that  is,  if  the  unhappy 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  there  could  not  have  been  avertad,  of 
which,  however,  I  am  not  so  fiilly  convinced,  if  I  could  have  taken  a  part 
in  public  affairs.  Unfortunately  our  men  do  not  perceive  that  in  thia  case 
no  coercive  measures  can  avail ;  indeed  nothing  can  do  good  but  a  govern- 
ment whose  wisdom  and  virtue  should  put  the  deluded  to  shame,  and  win 
over  and  appease  the  universities.  My  dispatches  have  often  given  me  ao 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  respecting  the  inward  disease  of  aU 
States ;  and  while  no  man  can  find  so  much  as  a  pretext  for  denouncing 
me  as  an  adherent  of  revolutionary  sentiments,  I  have  openly  expressed 
my  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  government. 

I  have  sought  to  make  it  intelligible  that  they  are  presuming  and  seek- 
ing for  a  conspiracy  where  there  is  a  sect.  The  latter  is  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  the  former,  but  it  can  not  be  crushed,  even  if  composed  of 
men  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  who  took  part  in  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise among  us ;  a  crusade  against  them  is  as  fruitless  as  against  a  relig- 
ious sect.  Much  has  been  done  in  ignorance ;  did  the  governments  take 
the  right  course,  they  would  rule  over  loving  subjects,  and  a  few  fiery 
heads,  such  as  always  exist,  would  find  no  materials  on  which  to  work. 
Now,  when  the  sect  has  acquired  firmness  and  consistency,  the  only  pru- 
dent course  is  to  soothe  them  by  adopting  wise  and  good  measures,  neither 
yielding  to  them,  nor  yet  directly  irritating  them.  There  has  never  yet 
been  a  sect  which  did  not  contain  some  grain  of  truth,  and  this  grain  is 
what  we  must  seek  to  appropriate ;  if  we  do  so,  the  residuum  of  folly  and 
perverseness  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itself  before  a  firm  yet  kind  opposition ; 
but  if  you  attack  it,  just  as  it  stands,  you  often  find  it  invincible,  and  at 
all  events  place  yourself  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  I  do  not  by  thia 
mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some  actual  plotters  behind  the  scenes ; 
but  the  number  of  such  can  not  be  great,  and  they  will  no  doubt  know  how 
to  keep  themselves  concealed. 

I  am  again  throwing  myself  with  full  energy  into  all  kinds  of  occupation, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success.  In  fact  by  this  means  I  grow  calm- 
er, and  more  able  to  forget  the  annihilation  of  all  bright  visions  in  the  so- 
cial world.  I  have  finished  my  treatise  on  the  historical  acquisitions  afforded 
by  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius,  which,  among  other  things,  contains  the 
account  of  a  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  Soleucidas.  It  has  almost 
grown  into  a  small  book. 

This  is  a  very  unhealthy  season.  Thank  God  we  keep  free  from  the 
prevailing  distempers.  The  numerous  cases  of  sickness  keep  our  dear, 
active  Schmieder  fully  employed.  There  are  many  German  wrtisans  here, 
particularly  from  Switzerland^  with  their  wives  and  families.  Their  misery 
at  such  a  time  is  inconceivable,  and  hitherto  they  have  often  taken  these 
poor  creatures  into  the  hospitals,  and  when  there,  if  they  refused  to  change 
their  religion,  have  left  them  for  days  together  without  attention  or  food. 
The  establishment  of  our  Church  will  remove  a  part  of  this  misery ;  it 
will  procure  the  means  of  help,  and  the  poor  will  know  to  whom  ihtsy  maf 
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look  fbi  usiatuice.  I  cui  not  lar  too  much  of  SchDiied«'i  conduct  in 
thi>,  u  in  eviry  other  work.  I  feel  much  more  happy  in  my  own  mind 
■ince  he  hwi  been  here.  You  see  in  him  whkt  genuine  pietf  in  uij  fonn 
nukca  of  a  noble  spirit 


BoMt,  1T(*  Stpltmier,  1819. 
I  did  not  write  to  you  thii  day  week,  becHise  I  was  ill,  and  did  not 
know  whether  it  might  not  become  Berioui  -,  but  I  hare  been  leatoied  by 
prompt  remedies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  that  a  pamphlet  haa  appeared 
in  Paris,  upon  the  ao-oalled  teciet  amociatiooa  in  France,  which  ii  written 
in  a  very  |;ood  epirit,  but,  to  judge  from  the  extract!  in  the  newipaper*, 
contains  many  erion  and  inacouracien,  as  to  natten  of  fact.  My  nama 
is  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  respect.  Althoogh,  however,  it  does  not 
■peak  of  ma  as  belaoging  to  the  Tugtndbtmd,  it  is  very  unpteaaant  to  me  to 
find  it  stated,  that,  in  1S13,  Gneiiienau,  Humboldt,  and  1  gave  our  appro- 
bation to  the  principles  of  tins  society.  Now  u  I  can  .stake  my  life  upon 
it  that  I  never  was  coimected  with  any  association,  and  malicious  persons 
could  easily  take  occaaion  from  it  to  represent  my  former  declarations  a* 
falsehoods,  I  felt  much  tempted  to  inaert  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the 
French  newspapers.  1  gave  up  the  idea  afterward,  because  the  ill-inten- 
tioned, who  have  always  some  misinterpretation  at  hand,  would  imme- 
diately have  sud  that  I  sought  to  exculpate  myself  through  feai,  and 
because,  io  my  position,  I  can  not  openly  express  my  feelings  about  the 
state  of  affairs. 

And  besides,  even  if  I  had  not  Iwen  held  back  by  my  position  as  a  serr- 
aot  of  the  State,  other  obstacles  would  have  been  in  the  way.  Huch  as  I 
disapprove  of  the  eourse  that  has  been  taken,  1  could  not  publicly  acquit 
many  of  my  friends  of  having  acted  so  that  appearances  were  against 
them,  nor  of  cherishing  very  [lervsrted,  although  not  guilty  sentiments. 

Tliis  opens  a  mournful  prospect  for  me  if  I  return  to  Germany.  A  sober 
man  among  drunkards  ii  in  a  horrible  position.  Now  my  convictions  are 
still  the  same  as  those  which  1  expressed  many  years  ago,  uid  by  which 
I  drew  down  upon  myself  such  absurd  and  venomous  attacks  from  the 
Liberal  party — (hat  the  change  of  forms  which  is  necessary,  and  would 
save  us,  can  not  properly  affect  the  sovereignty,  hut  only  the  administra- 
tion ;  that  the  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering,  so  far  as  they  are  tb» 
work  of  the  executive  power,  are  not  connected  so  exclusively  with  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  now  in  office,  but  that  we  should  be  certain  to 
experience  the  same  again,  or  others,  after  the  intrcdnction  of  any  repre- 
sentative system  irtistever ;  that  the  source  o[  our  maladies  lies  in  our 
national  roadiiers  and  tone  of  thought.  Each  man  wants  to  govern,  and 
thinks  he  can  do  it  extempore;  if  you  doubt  his  capacity,  he  feels  himself 
insulted.  But  no  one  is  ready  to  bear  hardens  for  the  community.  Every 
where  men  make  the  most  nntesarved  claims  to  a  oomfortable  life  at  tb* 
oost  ot  the  State ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  with  most  the  source  of  their  deairs 
tor  change,  coupled,  however,  with  a  different  and  far  more  innocent  mo- 
tive, namely,  such  a  long  ftmiliarity- with  scenes  of  violent  change  and 
excitement,  that  thoii  minds  have  grown  habituated  to  them 
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CCLVn. 

TnroLi,  lit  October,  1819. 

To-day  I  hare  tome  n«W8  to  tell  you,  which  is  of  no  slight  importmiiee 
to  me.  I  have  received  an  official  announcement  that  my  instractions  mn 
about  to  be  sent  off.  This  renders  it  neariy  impossible  for  me  to  cany  oat 
my  proposal  of  requesting  my  recall  in  December.  Had  I  not  to  eonaider 
Gretchen's  health,  it  might  and  would  give  me  much  gratification  to  find 
myself  at  last  engaged  on  more  important  business ;  for  a  life  in  Germany 
to  me  would  now  be  scarcely  the  shadow  of  my  old  life  there.  I  look 
upon  myself  as  one  forgotten  in  my  own  country ;  while  here,  the  Pope 
and  the  Cabinet  show  me  the<  most  marked  respect,  kindness,  and  confi- 
dence. My  health  has  improved ;  my  powers  have  been  refreshed  by  the 
work  I  have  just  gone  through ;  and  I  am  ready  at  least  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  resume  my  History.  If  this  attempt  should  not  prove  as  suooeso- 
ful  as  formerly,  it  will  not  be  wholly  fruitless ;  and  I  shall  have  eased  my 
conscience  by  the  endeavor  to  fulfill  a  sacred  duty  toward  my  Milly.  I 
have  no  fear  o£  finding  myself  unable  to  conduct  the  negotiation  wdl 
and  skillfully ;  but  now  comes  one  great  drawback ;  people  in  Germany 
make  such  absurd  demands  on  the  results  of  such  a  negotiation,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  satisfy  them ;  and  when  the  affair  is  brought  to  the 
only  practicable  conclusion,  I  shall  be  decried  without  mercy.  They  im- 
agine that  if  we  only  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  we  might  saooeed  in 
driving  the  Eoman  Court  to  renounce  its  principles  and  its  pretensions, 
and  to  leave  the  bishops  so  free  that  they  could  regulate  the  Church  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure;  and  that,  failing  in  this,  the  govemmenti 
ought  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Eome,  and  take  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  into  their  own  hands.  But  such  people  do  not  reflect 
that  only  a  very  small  party  among  the  Catholics  would  a^pree  to  such  a 
course ;  and  that  in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  Westphalia,  nothing  would  so  infallibly  excite  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion among  the  King^s  subjects  as  this  compulsory  emancipation;  ibr, 
though,  doubtless,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  office  of  bishops,  yet  as  such  bishops  would  be  schismatic,  all  true 
Catholics  would  consider  every  rite  performed  by  them,  or  by  any  priest 
consecrated  by  them,  as  unlawful,  nay,  criminal.  But,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  content  both  parties,  this  negotiation  is  indispensable;  and  if  it 
be  at  last  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  so  many  evils  will  be  obriatedy 
that  from  this  higher  motive  I  shall  derive  satisfaction  from  it,  though  it 
may  oa:asion  much  that  is  unpleasant  for  me. 

But  Gretchen's  health  I 

CCLVIIL 

ROMS,  »th  October,  1819. 

We  returned  to  town  again  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  well  we  did,  fiir 
the  autumn  rain  has  been  pouring  down  in  torrents  erer  since.  The 
severe  and  premature  cold  weather  almost  spoiled  our  stay  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennines.  Gretchen  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  gr^pe  cure. 
The  children  grew  quite  robust  there.  Amelia  has  at  last  taken  courage 
to  go  ^one ;  she  speaks  much  earlier  thsai  Marcus.  The  dear  fellow  is 
not  at  all  jealous,  and  readily  gives-way  to- his  sister;  be  fondles  her  with 
intense  d^ht»  and  caUs  her  jtinamia/    Se  is  »  remsrkshly  good  diild. 


SKBASST  TO  BOHE.  su 

The  Culsbwl  dacreei*  have  tnwlB  m,  tiuwt  muohieTOua  impreuian  oa 
tlie  Geimani  hers,  wbo  aTS  moitly  young  men,  and  muiy  of  thera  poh 
HsMd  by  wild  dogmu;  trom  this  vre  nuy  euily  gather  the  effect  they 
Will  prodace  in  Germuiy.  A  favorable  impnuion  they  can  not  make  on 
any  unbiaMd  iiiiiid.  It  is  eqoaUy  aeTOte  and  unjiut  to  hare  leconrae  to 
■evere  and  coercive  meaaurea  aifainst  a  aect,  which  your  very  violanM 
coDverta  into  a  party,  without  in  the  leut  reforminj  your  own  procosdinga, 
without  rediesaing  a  a'ingle  real  ^eiance.  How  utterly  without  love, 
withaat  patriotiam,  without  joy — how  full  of  discontent  and  grudgs  mnat 
life  be,  where  thii  ii  the  relation  between  the  aubjecta  and  the  Bovem- 
nutotB  I  Our  rulers  do  not  perceive  tbat  Fruaaia  caa  only  eubsiat  upon  k 
moral  and  apiritual  baaii.  I  know  very  well  whole  apiritaal  children  the 
democrata  are;  I  know  that  you  can  not  allay  the  wild  olaraor,  however 
well  you  BDvem,  unieaa  you  do  tbem  the  favor  of  adopting  their  lenaeleM 
plana ;  but  they  would  be  detached  fioni  the  people  at  large,  if  the  latta 
found  that  they  were  governed  wiaely  and  well. 


In  July,  1620,  Niebuhr  at  last  received  his  uurtnictunu,  aftei 
hAving  waited  fbi  them  four  years.'  They  ftirived  at  a.  numtent 
Tery  unpropitious  for  negotiation,  for  the  reTolation  in  Naples 
broke  out  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  it  was  rumored  that  on  the  Hth, 
a  nmilar  rimng  was  to  take  place  at  Rome,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  previously  concerted  with  the  Insurgents  of  Naples,  The  ex- 
pectation of  an  Austrian  inlervention  prevented  tho  revolt  in  Rome 
from  coming  to  a  head,  but  it  could  not  secure  the  inhabitanta 
from  the  risk  of  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  bands  of  robbers  who 


X 

at  lelS,  and,  lor  thia  pnrpoee,  to  hold 

„  which  pleoipotentiariea  froin  all  tha 

The  eoaferencea  benao  toward  the  end  of  July, 
icated  to  the  Fraak&rt  Diet,  and  the  meaaoia* 


ot  of  Confederatioi 

Lt  Carlibad, 
nviled.     The  eonferai 


either  the  aCndenta  or  tbe 


IV.  The  appointment  of  a  Central  Commlttefl  fo^t 
democratic  Utampta  wai  deemed,    Thia  conmiiteali 
power  to  caoae  the  arreat  ot  peraooa  on  aaipicion,  in  an,  , .. 
have  them  brought  to  Uayenoe,  and  detained  there  aa  loog  aa  misfat 


decned,    Thia  conmiiteaTat  at  Uiyence.  and  had 
ly  part  of  Qertnany,  aad 
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had  been  collected  and  organized  in  large  bodies  by  the  NeapoHtan 
Carbonari.  There  were  very  few  troops  in  Rome,  and  none  whose 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on. 

Under  these  painful  circumstances  Madame  Niebuhr  was  con- 
fined of  a  daughter  on  the  9th  of  August 

Nicbuhr's  position  was  very  trying,  as  he  could  neither  leave 
Rome  so  long  as  the  Pope  remained  there,  nor  send  his  wife  and 
children  away  without  him,  while,  in  the  city,  they  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  attacked  by  brigands  and  plundered,  or  carried 
off  as  hostages.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations,  for  which,  however,  the  Roman  govemment 
had  Uttle  attention  to  spare  at  such  a  moment.    This  state  of  anx- 
iety lasted  till  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians  in  the  February  following. 
During  this  autumn,  Niebuhr  was  also  involved  in  some  very 
unpleasant  Uterary  disputes.    His  edition  of  the  fragments  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  in  1816,  had  come  out  in  May.     About 
the  same  time,  a  Codex  was  discovered  by  Feyron  in  Turin,  which 
confirmed  the  arrangement  of  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  Oration 
for  Scaums,  to  which  Niebuhr  had  been  led  by  his  own  study  of 
them.     The  Abb6  Mai,  who  could  not  forgive  Niebuhr  for  having 
found  so  many  defects  in  his  edition  of  Fronto,  and  of  the  Armen- 
ian Eusebius,  and  regarded  him  with  envy  as  a  fortunate  nval  in 
the  path  of  discovery,  accused  him  in  a  public  journal  of  having 
learnt  from  the  Turin  MS.  what  he  had  put  forth  as  an  original 
conjecture.     Niebuhr  was  about  to  publish  an  indignant  defense, 
when  Mai  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  represented  to  him 
the  consequences  of  his  proceeding,  to  retract  and  apologiise  for  his 
statement  in  the  same  journal.     On  this  Niebuhr  agreed  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter.     The  same  charge  was,  however, 
repeated,  and  in  a  much  more  malignant  manner,  soon  afVer,  in 
the  *'  Bibliotheca  Italiana."    This  he  could  not  leave  unanswered, 
and  therefore  printed  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  refuted  the  state- 
ment by  the  clearest  proofe.     In  January  1821,  Niebuhr  received 
a  letter  from  Feyron,  stating,  that  though  he  had  diseovered  the 
fragments  in  question  in  the  previous  March,  he  had  not  finmd  the 
key  to  their  arrangement,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  accusa- 
tion, until  September ;  consequently,  not  until  three  monthi  after 
Niebuhr's  edition  hid  been  in  print.    Peyron  announced  his  in- 
tention of  inserting  this  letter  in  a  Roman  journal ;  the  permisnon 
to  do  so  was  at  first  refiised  out  of  consideration  to  Mai,  bat  Nie- 
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buhr  succeeded  at  lengUi  in  extortmg  it  from  the  government, 
which  he  would  hudlj  have  Mcompliihed  but  for  his  official  po- 

In  ipite  of  the  oniettled  state  of  political  afiain,  the  concoone 
of  fbreignen  at  Rome,  in  the  winter  of  1 820,  wu  unusually  large. 
Ptince  Heniy  of  ProMiB,  Prince  ChiiBtian  of  DonmaTk,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  with  many  other  distingiuBhed  person- 
ages,  spent  the  winter  there.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  Nie- 
buhi  to  enter  into  society  so  much  more  than  he  had  done  hitherto, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  all.  He  had, 
however,  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  &om  Stein  and  his 
two  daughters  in  December,  and  canvening  once  more  with  the 
great  stateooaa  upim  the  political  topics  that  still  lay  neareat  to 

Letten  writUn  in  1820. 
CCLIX. 

TO  UADAUE  HEITSLSB. 

Boat,  lit  Jatntarf,  IBSO. 

1  can  not  allov  the  coincidenca  of  ths  New  Teu  and  the  poat-dajr  to  pass 
irilhont  HiuUng  ]ton  a  sraeting,  althooKh  it  miut  be  Tcry  ihort ;  foi  to  na 
this  New  Tear  begini  like  the  last,  irith  a  leiere  illnaMotGietchen'*.  She 
bean  it  with  admirable  patience,  but  it  is  a  great  calamity  to  ni  all.  1  do 
not  think  thai  aha  is  in  anjr  danger,  bnt  what  a  life  it  is  that  the  leads, 
and  foi  me  too  7    And  what  comfort  have  the  poor  children  of  their  mother  ? 

Thus  OUT  immediate  proapecti  on  entering  the  New  Year,  are  hut  gloomf  j 
gloomy  like  oiu  iky,  in  which  the  nm  hai  leldom  appeared  Ibr  the  last 
three  months.  Ai  concemi  the  tforld  at  large,  I  shnt  my  eyea  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  never  deriated  bom  the  straight  path  aince  the  times  h»t« 
grown  so  difficult  any  more  than  I  did  preTionaly,  and  I  ehall  coutinua  to 
walk  in  it  with  unawerrlng  footetepa.  3a  long  le  two  months  ago,  1  ox- 
preiied  my  saatiments  direotly  and  openly  to  the  Sing,  on  occasion  of  the 
well-known  oiicuUii*  1  wrote  unreaerredly  to  the  roinirter  when  the  Qist 
arrests  took  place ;  since  then  I  have  ezpresied  mj^elf  with  eqosl  fraedotn 
to  the  Crown  Prince— I,  whom  the  revolntiooiata,  no  doubt  call  an  enemy 
of  freedom.  And  I  ibaQ  continue  to  aot  with  the  lame  openness,  snd 
leave  the  consequences  in  Qod'a  hand 

I  mnit  oonolude,  because  my  Maroui,  who  has  been  waiting  patiently 
ftn  naajly  an  hour,  is  now  begging  me  with  tears  to  eome  and  play  witil 
Um.     Let  me  oomniend  my  dear  angel  children  to  jronr  affection. 

CCLX. 

Roai,  SK>J  JoMittry,  1830. 
.'.....  The  deadening  influence  of  ths  climate  of  modem  Bome  is  not 
oonamon  to  nuuy  places  in  Itsly,  but  wherever  there  i»  a  linular  cUmat^ 
""A  «ii«Dlsr,  by  wUdi  As  OAiMl  wJMSSsdm  wars  oalted  apon  W  MM* 
ttrir  vtews  wttirsfstd  to  As  gMinl  pcttlosl  eoaditba  of  OesBHair. 
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wherever  thia  Birocoo  preyails,  you  lee  the  same  intelleetaal  resnlts.  I  irill 
not  remind  you  ot  the  fact  that  Rome  remained  quite  barbaroua  up  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  stagnation  of  mind,  and  the  incapacity  for  all 
deeper  insight  and  classical  thought,  which  has  displayed  itnelf  in  later 
times,  is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly  to  the 
government  and  its  form.  From  that  time  to  this,  Rome  has  produced  no 
poet,  no  great  author  of  any  description,  not  even  artists,  with  one  excep- 
tion ;  only  one  great  philologist,  and  he  has  written  no  connected  work  of 
magnitude.  Pisa  has  just  such  a  climate  as  Rome,  and,  while  at  Flor^ 
ence  the  human  mind  was  exhibiting  the  greatest  activity  and  life  in  every 
direction,  no  man  of  intellect  has  arisen  at  Pisa,  and  all  the  great  worki 
of  art,  which  the  wealth  of  that  city  has  called  into  existence,  have  been 
executed  by  foreigners 

I  think  you  will  not  hear  without  interest,  that  the  republic  of  Geneva 
has  sent  me  the  freedom  of  the  city.  With  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  papal  decree  separating  the  Catholic  community 
of  Geneva  from  the  diocese  of  Chambery,  and  transferring  it  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Freiburg,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  court  of  Turin. 
Trifling  and  insignificant  as  the  matter  must  appear  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  you  would  not  easily  &id,  even  among  the  most 
intricate  negotiations,  one  beset  with  greater  difiiculties.  This  title  of 
citizenship  gives  me  quite  a  diflerent  sort  of  pleasure  from  any  honor  that 
could  flatter  my  vanity ;  though  we  shall  all  probably  think  very  diflerently 
now  of  him  yfho  gave  celebrity  to  the  title  citoytn  de  Geneve,  from  what 
we  did  thirty  years  ago.  They  also  offered  me  a  present  of  8000  franca, 
which  I  declined  on  the  spot.  Do  not  let  us  question  whether  this  decision 
might  not  possibly  arise  from  an  impure  motive,  instead  of,  as  I  think, 
from  a  pure  and  disinterested  sentiment  of  honor ;  I  really  only  know  that 
it  seemed  to  me  unbecoming  to  accept  such  a  recompense  and  to  sell  my 
services.  You,  who  know  me  so  thoroughly,  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
thb. 

What  do  people  say  now  to  the  state  of  things  in  Frandie  ?  I  have  the 
sheets  still  by  me,  in  which  I  exposed  the  absurdities  and  inevitable  con* 
sequences  of  the  electoral  law,  and  experience  has  justified  every  one  of 
my  predictions. 

If  you  can  find  a  German  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  Naples,  in  1799,  read  it.  From  that,  you  will  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
what  hopeless  ruin  is  brought  about  by  the  want  of  sound  practical  sense, 
even  in  good  men,  who  have  been  embittered  by  a  bad  government  and 
are  filled  with  chimeras.     I  know  nothing  more  excellent  of  its  kind. 

Snow  has  Iain  on  the  ground  for  two  days.  Such  an  occurrence  puts 
the  Romans  beside  themselves.  All  the  schools,  libraries,  &e.  are  dosed. 
Marcus  is  full  of  glee  at  this  strange  sight,  and  plays  with  it,  as  the  chil- 
dren do  with  us. 

CCLXI. 

RoKX,  5th  February,  18S0. 
The  detention  of  your  letter  beyond  the  lunits  of  the  long-past  interval 
of  delay  assigned,  is  not  only  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  this  time,  but, 
coupled  with  the  unceremonious  opening  of  your  last,  it  makes  me  uneasy 
on  Mveral  aoooonts.  In  the  first  place,  I  fear  lest  those  whose  oflioe  it  is 
to  inspeet  letltfs  at  Frsnklbrt,  shonld  sopprass  yours  entirely,  of  which 
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tiMie  hftTe  beeo  inituicei ;  in  the  next,  tlut  by  twiitinK  the  Betiia  they 
nujr  uu  it  u  »  rorpM  diticti.  Let  un,  however,  be  ratbet  moie  cintiinu 
Jn  the  eipcnition  of  oui  feeling!  >nd  views,  ud  thui  &void,  fbr  God'i  gkke, 
the  intamiptioQ  of  &  coneap«idence  without  which  I  eta  not  live. 

[After   lepeiitiiig  hii  leuoiu  for  Iflkving  Borne,  he  thai  pro- 

oeedi:] 

I  hope  tli>t  joa  too  will  see  th>t  I  could  not  act  othenrise.  1  un  well 
kwve  of  whftt  1  uohfice  if  I  go ;  m/  )ntlth  hu  improved,  kn.  'Do  not 
Uacj  either,  th&t  1  inUigine  th^t  in  another  olinidte,  and  under  diSennt 
pereonaJ  reldtiou,  mj  intellect  would  onoe  more  became  what  it  WM. 
That  depended  upon  other  condition!.  I  am  now  ■  lopped  tree,  which 
mvf  put  forth  green  bougha  again,  but  whoae  glorjr  heB  departed  with  ita 
spreading  branches. 

That  I  look  forward  to  the  deciiion  with  an  aniiooi  and  heavy  heart,  yon 
will  conceive.  And  besides  that,  there  are  so  manjr  other  thingD  to  make 
me  leel  aniioui  and  sad.  A  storm  eeeme  gathering  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany ;  and  though  I  have  rejoiced  that  in  France  a  man  had  found 
the  place  which  Nature  called  him  to  occupy,  and  have  hoped  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrest  the  Hpirit  of  BevolutioQ  which  an  ambitknu  man  had 
called  up,  in  order  to  keep  the  reins  of  a  power  for  which  he  had  no  voca- 
tion, a  short  time  longer  in  his  hands  ;  I  fear  now  that  the  destiDying  btea 
will  triumph  in  that  country.  And,  however  deeply  we  most  abhor  the 
tyranny  in  Spain,  no  immediate  redemption  can  be  expected  from  a  revolt, 
fallowed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  moat  senselesB  constitution  that  waa 
ever  hatched,  but  only  miaery  and  civil  war. 

I  am  an  anti-revolutionisC,  and  bom  principle  ;  but  I  am  so  Ukeiriae 
from  my  antipathy  to  revolutionary  ideas,  which  would  be  in  themeelvM 
repugnaiit  to  me,  such  aa  they  an  When  conceived  in  ihallow  brains,  even 
if  they  led  to  no  leaults  whatever.  At  the  eame  time,  however,  1  hope 
jou  will  give  me  credit  tot  the  moat  decided  hatred  to  despotiim,  tiiough  I 
would  not  attempt,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible,  to  coimteract  it  by  evoking 
the  demon  of  revolution.  Dreaming  will  do  no  good  ;  we  must  think ; 
and  wo  must  rather  resign  ourselves  to  an  evil,  than  wish  the  gates  of 
hell  to  open  upon  us.  But  believe  me,  I  am  not  ao  unfair  as  to  condemn 
thoae  who  merely  dream,  and  wish  thia  in  their  dreams,  though  I  could 
weep  teara  of  blood  that  such  errors  should  be  possible.  I  know  that  nohle 
minds  may  be  thus  led  aatray  ;  but  when  the  confusions  tbey  excite  deprive 
ui  all  of  the  modicum  of  liberty  still  left  to  us,  I  have  a  right  to  be  indig- 
nant. 1  am  not  now  referring  to  the  bad  men  who  form  the  ringleaden ; 
they  are  morally  criminal ;  wisdom  would  not  treat  them  as  politically 
criminal,  even  if  tome  among  them  are  so,  on  which  I  will  not  decide,  for 
if  you  touch  them,  you  make  martyn  of  tbera.  The  only  salvation  would 
bs  to  rule  with  conacientiousness,  virtue,  and  love  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
goal  would  infallibly  be  reached  ;  and  on  our-  side,  to  become  bettor,  more 
virtuous,  and  more  contented.  No  govemment  could  succeed,  in  the  long 
run,  in  carrying  out  pernicious  measures  against  a  strong  people,  inspired 
by  good  and  noble  sentimenti,  and  fulfilbng  its  duties  faithfully  and  con- 
acientiouely.  To  wish  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  thinge  by  revoln- 
.  tiona,  which  generally  owe  theli  origin  to  the  base  motives  of  their  leaden, 
and  in  which  bad  means  are  invariably  resorted  to,  is  to  pay  homage  to 
the  jatnUUal  maxim,  that  it  is  iMrfiil  to  make  use  of  bad  meaiu  to  ao- 
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oompliah  »  (mppoiad)  food  objoct.  I  bIiaU  adhere  to  flieie  prineiiiles,  ■!-> 
though  I  foresee  th»t  malioe  will  periuade  foUy,  on  the  one  side,  that  I  mm. 
»  reToltitionist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  a  foe  to  freedom.  Straage  I 
that  I  am  not  misonderstood  in  France  and  England,  where  I  am  daily 
heooming  better  known. 

Not  to  conceal  from  you  the  good  qualities  of  Rome,  I  must  tell  you  ^ist 
the  spring  is  already  so  frur  adyanoed,  thftt  at  tiiis  moment,  some  hours 
after  sunset,  a  knot  of  the  common  people  are  singing  nnder  the  windowi 
of  my  room  (in  which  I  hftre  no  fire)  with  the  guitar :  tito  Carmral  has 
begun,  and  does  impart  some  Tiracity  to  tiiese  inanimate  Italians. 

I  am  Tory  tender-hearted  to-day ;  I  hare  had  an  sflfeeting  dream,  which 
transported  me  to  past  times  with  such  TiTidneea,  that  their  soenes  hmTS 
been  floating  before  me  all  day  with  a  half  reality 

CCLXIL 

&OHE,  VUh  Martik,  18S0. 

This  time,  too,  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  the  non-arriyal  of  your 
dear  affectionate  letter  have  been  happily  dispelled. 

I  could  wish  that  our  authorities  would  make  it  a  maxim,  as  nmeh  as 
possible,  to  promote  the  sons  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  army  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  possession,  or  absence,  of 
noble  birth,  but  of  a  particular  species  of  fixed  and  independent  propcsiy. 
For  people  who  possess  a  fixed  and  independent  income,  tiie  army  is  a 
worthy  occupation,  which  they  may  resign  without  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  State,  and  then  live  with  dignity  in  the  country.  It  is  in  this  way, 
and  by  filling  offices  like  those  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England,  that 
the  gentry  becomes  respectable ;  with  a  genuine  gentry  all  depends  upon 
these  characteristics,  not  upon  what  we  generally  understand  by  the  term 
nobility.  The  war  has  left  us  far  too  many  young  offioers  without  property, 
many  of  whom  haye  been  withdrawn  from  other  professions.  The  great 
point  is,  that  each  should  have  a  fixed  mode  of  lifo,  an  appropriate  calling; 
so  that  the  people  at  large  may  not  wander  from  the  manifold  paths  of 
human  actiyity,  and  throw  themselyes  on  the  one  road  of  goyemlng.  On 
questions  respecting  the  State,  and  the  highest  subjects  of  this  high  art — 
for  which  there  is  a  peculiar  talent,  and  an  aptitude  for  cultiyation  just  as 
much  as  for  the  other  arts,  and  which  is  just  as  rare  as  other  talents- 
dogmas  are  now  enunciated  with  an  arrogance,  and  a  superficiality  which 
must  proyokft,  or  grieye  all  men  of  penetration.  People  praise  and  decry 
without  knowledge  of  mankind,  without  insight  into  politioal  science,  with- 
out understanding  the  aims,  the  means,  or  the  difficulties  of  their  rulers. 

That  people  should  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  neyer  come  in  contact,  no  one  can  demand ;  but 
we  haye  a  right  to  demand,  that  those  who  haye  not  the  means  of  seeing 
to  the  bottom,  should  express  their  opinions  modestly.  Under  the  terror 
of  wild  reyolutions,  all  Europe  is  congealing  into  an  iron  despotism,  and 
Germany  is  drifting  toward  foreign  sendtude. 

Spain,  likewise  I  For  King  Ferdinand  no  punishment  can  be  too  seyere ;  * 
but  remember  my  prophecy ;  the  constitution,  if  really  carried  out,  can  not 
subsist  six  months :  such  a  monster  of  anarchy  I    A  great  part  of  the  ooon- 

*  A  military  insturection  In  the  January  of  this  year  had  prayed  snooessfU, 
and  Feidinaad  had  been  compelled  to  swear  to  the  ooostitatkMi  of  the  Cortss. 
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tiy,  ii>y,  whale  pioTinaa,  hkie  not  the  leut  viih  for  it ;  uid,  in  this  lo- 
■tuice,  too,  no  higher  wisdom  bu  been  recognized  thui  the  idol  of  imooth 
mufamitf,  to  which  miUioiu  ua  required  to  Bkcri&ce  their  feelingi  and 
their  freedom  I  Id  cuch  ft  case,  iiothinn  but  a.  milittr;  goveimoent  cao 
eiiet,  and  evea  under  aiich  a  rule  one  leader  must  conteod  with  another, 
until  one  gaini  the  Tictoi?,  and  ia  hia  turn  ooraes  to  be  orertbrowii. 

We  ace  teodiiig  toward  that  oODditioa  in  the  Koman  Empire,  when  ab- 
solute lOTereigna  reigned  without  hereditMy  luceeaaion.  Out  heieditujt 
mouarchiei  are  a  hleaaing,  which  will  be  lecogiiiied  when  it  ia  loit.  Not 
that  ereiy  hereditarjr  djmaatr  is  ao — in  Sj^ia,  for  initance,  it  haa  gieatljr 
■inoed.  But  tliat  an/  ludden  oataatrofjie  a  the  gieateat  miaibrtune,  1 
fed  with  the  foUeit  eouTiction. 

CCLXIII. 

Eoxi.  tik  May,  isao. 
I  think  you,  too,  would  allow  that  one  coold  hardly  find  a  better  and 
tnoie  ami^le  cjiild  than  Maioua.  He  wins  all  heatta — hii  openneu,  hia 
jqrouB  lemibility,  and  the  abaeuce  of  all  diaagieeable  ways,  giie  every 
body  a  itaady  liking  for  him.  Hia  little  outbieaka  of  aeU-will,  which 
■lever  go  ao  far  aa  ill-tempec,  and  the  reproofa  for  thein,  which  he  receive* 
with  teara,  are  always  followed  by  remarkably  good  behavior.  He  is 
quite  tree  bom  the  ugly  fault  of  covelouaneai.  He  daily  ahowa  iodioationa 
of  a  good  heart,  which  make  me  love  him  more  and  more.  I  tiuat  that  he 
will  grow  up  a  very  aimpte  ohacactai,  without  ahow  and  pretension.  Hay 
God  preaerve  hia  preaeot  fine  and  noble  nature  I  I  have  not  seen  in  him  a 
■ingle  "spiiituel"  trait,  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  my  father  may  in  all 
reapecta  live  over  again  in  hira.  He  will  have  very  good  abilitiea  for  learn- 
ing and  retaining.  He  knows  his  letter*.  He  doee  not  yet  tske  much  ih- 
terest  in  stoiieij  but  all  the  more  in  seeing  thinga,  and  when  I  walk  with 
bim  I  tell  him  the  oamea  of  every  thing,  of  building*,  Ccc  His  perceptive 
powers  are  excellent.  Thui,  Esr  inatance,  he  diaUnguisheB  marble  from 
travertine  veiy  eotiectly,  and  the  latter  often  Irom  peperinc.  The  lew 
lively  hia  imagination  ia,  ao  Ui,  the  less  need  I  hesitate  in  reading  the 
poets  aloud  to  tiim,  as  aoon  as  he  likea  to  hear  them.  On  this  account, 
however,  it  ia  a  pity  that  he  ia  ao  backward  in  German,  and  that  there  i> 
no  readable  Homei  in  Italian  i  elae  it  must  familiarize  a  child  much  more 
wiU>  the  ancient  poets,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  him,  to  be  able  to  show 
him  the  statues  in  the  muaeuma.  t  ihaJl  tor  the  preaont  direct  the  whole 
course  of  hi*  instructian  moetly  to  vieibla  and  living  objects. ' 

You  ask  about  Spain,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  decided  answo. 
The  constitution  deserve*  all  the  evil  that  is  aiid  of  it,  and  i*  as  wretched 
and  iballow  a  piece  of  parcbmeat,  a*  haa  seen  the  light  any  where,  since 
it  has  been  the  faohion  for  people  to  employ  their  odd  hours  in  framing 
constitution* ;  not  to  mention  the  fact,  that  it  renders  it  impoauble  to  i»- 
.  tain  America,  whose  share  in  the  representation,  even  taking  only  tfie 
white  population  into  account,  ia,  in  every  point  of  view,  ao  diaproportion- 
ately  small,  that  it  lemaini  practically  without  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  is,  moreover,  absolutely  compelled  to  prot^t  againat  the  uni- 
Icimity  of  legislation.  So,  too,  the  Cortes  of  1810  drove  the  Americaoe  to 
lebellion,  and  the  greatest  atrocities  took  place  nnder  their  government  in 
Mexico,  while  theii  fall  bionght  ICexioo  into  sabjeGtion  again,  just  beoanaa 
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they  had  been  hated  to  the  last  degree.  The  equalizatioiL  of  all  tiie  Spao- 
iah  proTinces  of  the  peninsula  is  an  absurdity,  and  as  great  an  Lqjnstioe 
toward  Biscay,  as  were  the  violent  measures  which  the  Directory  adopted 
to  compel  the  Swiss  to  unity.  Since  the  supreme  power  is  placed  without 
limitation  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  who  are  choaen  on 
no  other  grounds,  at  least  at  present,  than  their  political  fanaticiBm,  and 
for  speeches  which  sound  magnificent  to  fools,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  proceedings  of  such  an  assembly  will  be  marked  by  a  total 
want  of  wisdom,  and  the  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  power*  This  would  be 
the  case,  even  if  they  found  no  opposition ;  but  they  will  find  opposition, 
and  excite  it ;  in  the  first  place,  from  the  provinces  which  find  their  priv- 
ileges attacked,  like  Biscay,  and  from  those  which  desire  sometiiing  quite 
different — namely,  a  federative  republic,  like  Catalonia  and  Galicia;  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  chiejb  of  the  army,  who  have  already,  in  1813,  re- 
fused to  obey  an  imperious  and  ridiculous  assembly,  and  who,  with  some 
isolated  exceptions,  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  the  con- 
stitution, but  only  care  to  get  power  into  their  own  hands.  If  th^e  par- 
ties should  rise  against  each  other,  the  now  insignificant  faction  of  the 
king,  and  the  much  more  powerful  one  of  the  clergy,  would  mingle  in  the 
strife-— gain  nothing  for  themselves,  but  make  confrision  worse  confounded. 
The  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catalonians,  who  differ  little 
from  the  French,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  are  as  different  as 
any  two  nations ;  the  people,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
the  country  towns,  which,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  had  remained 
nearly  what  they  were  four  centuries  ago ;  and  the  educated  ranks,  whose 
mental  cultivation  is  entirely  French.  I  am  reading  just  now  a  survey  of 
the  Castilian  poetry  by  Quintana,  their  most  celebrated  author,  and  it  ia 
really  disgusting  to  see  not  only  how  entirely  destitute  he  is  of  all  feeting 
for  the  magnificence  and  genius  of  the  Spanish  literature,  but  how  his  own 
language  is  crammed  with  Galliciams,  so  that  his  book,  translated  literally 
into  French,  would  read  like  an  original  work,  but  one  below  the  average 
of  mediocrity.  The  Spaniards  have  never  understood  either  how  to  obey 
or  to  command  ;  certainly  not  how  to  govern,  except  as  despots ;  not  only 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  tiiroughout  the  whole  course  of  their  old 
history,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  masses  of  men,  but  always  by 
detached  bands.  They  are  the  only  nation  whom  you  can  calL  in  its 
essence — ^the  common  people — ^truly  poetical ;  the  cultivated  classes  have 
quite  lost  this  beautiful  characteristic,  and  have  not  acquired  in  its  stead 
those  qualities  which  can  not  spring  up  where  that  exists.  Pride  has  al- 
ways been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spaniards ;  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  many  generals  were  faithless  to  the  common  cause 
(although  the  number  of  actual  traitors  was  extremely  small),  because 
they  were  too  proud  to  take  an  inferior  position.  Hatred  is  much  more 
common  among  them  than  love  and  friendship ;  the  slightest  offense  con- 
v^s  friends  into  deadly  enemies.  These  are  no  elements  of  freedom. 
Were  it  not  for  the  compact  power  of  France,  I  would  wish  nothing  better 
for  Spain  than  that  she  might  become  a  federative  State,  since  the  mon- 
archy has  once  for  all  been  trifled  away  :  only,  without  some  special  good 
fortune,  I  hardly  think  that  such  a  State  could  sustain  the  first  severe 
■hook,  and  maintain  itself  till  the  people  had  become  habituated  to  it.  If 
KingFerdinaod^s  conduct  had  not  been  quite  so  unbearable,  a  sudden  oon- 
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VMlaioD  Id  fsTOr  of  abfali4«  monuchj  would  hmTo  been  Tery  pOHibIa,  nieh 
■a  took  placo  in  1814,  wnen  there  vreie  univenkl  iqoiemg*  over  the  fmll 
of  the  Cortaa  (for  the  truth  of  this  fut  u  quite  certun)  ;  but  be  hu  acted 
too  insmel)'. 

One  ^ood  trait  of  the  Spauiardi  ii  iuteprity  iu  money  inattem,  uid  not 
•  >iagle  aocuUitinii  bu  ever  been  brought  againit  the  Cortea  in  tliia  rs- 
apect.  How  diffoient  ia  it  here  in  Italy  [  What  la  to  beoome  of  Italjr, 
If  a  tOTolutioii  break  out,  one  can  not  even  imagine.  Thoroughly  bad  aa 
the  govenuneot  of  the  prieata  ia,  I  declare  with  full  conTiotion,  that  if  tba 
power  were  to  fall  into  the  handa  of  other  claadea  here,  tbe  atate  of  affain 
would  be  incomparably  wonie. 

During  the  lut  few  daya,  I  have  been  reading  with  great  inloreat  a 
quite  forgotten,  though  printed  pamphlet  of  the  year  1420,  entitled,  "  A 
Piqect  for  the  Peloponneana;"  it  fumishei  a  remarkable  initaoce  of  how 
men  look  to  reTolutionary  chai^(ea  in  the  legiaUtuie  for  real  lielp,  in  tiniea 
of  utter  national  decay,  when  iu  &ot  no  reaonrce  remaina,  and  improve- 
Biaut  fiom  inch  a  quarter  ia  a  aheer  impouibili^.  It  contains  the  funda- 
mental ideaa  of  the  French  ecouomiita  from  the  pen  of  a  Byiantina 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  begin  an  entirely  new  and  diferent  life 

here  &om  my  earlier  one,  and  thii  ia  a  miserable  thing.  Ferbapa  I  am 
belter  than  you  ever  knew  me;  more  patient,  more  self-aacrifieing,  freer 
from  Hlfiihneaa,  more  reaaonable.  If  ao,  I  ovre  it  to  having  children  t» 
tiain,  and  to  my  dntiea  toward  the  children  and  my  poor  Grotchen, 

With  regard  to  my  political  viewa  and  conviction",  I  have  the  tepoao  of 
tliat  unshakable  oonriction  which  reaulta  from  the  immediate  intuition  of 
the  truthj  and  oppoaite  opinions  do  not  irritate  me,  beoaoia  they  can  not 
perplex  me  for  a  moment.  All  cornea  to  paas  Just  as  I  had  long  ago  fois- 
seen  and  foretold,  and  all  that  I  now  forewe  wilt  alao  como  to  paas. 
There  are  men  whom  I  have  never  seen,  with  whom  I  could  act  in  perfect 
concert,  becaoae  what  they  say  and  think  is  at  if  it  came  from  my  inmost 
soul.  Such  an  one  is  the  miiuiter  de  Serre,  who  isw  aa  1  did  three  yean 
ago,  then  allowed  himaelf  to  be  led  astray  by  yielding  hii  conviction  to 
that  of  his  friends ;  whooe  heart  ii  broken  for  hia  error ;  and  who  now 
preaeniB,  perhaps,  tiie  most  tragic  spectaole  in  Europe,  that  of  a  man  who 
is  sacrificing  his  life  to  atone  for  so  error,  although  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
it,  and  that  which  is  intended  aa  a  remedy  ia  still  an  evil,  though  certainly 
of  infinitely  leas  magnitude.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  said  to  a  friend  of 
de  Serre,  "Your  (riend  will  aoon  vrish  to  buy  back  the  words  ha  has 
uttered  with  hii  life,  but  I  can  not  therefore  cease  to  love  and  revere  him." 

The  night  before  last,  I  read  through  a  think  packet  of  pamphlela  from 
Spain.  What  emp^  bombast,  what  miaerable  twaddling,  what  a  dark 
night  without  a  ray  of  hope !  In  SpaiI^  there  are  perhaps  many  well- 
intentioned  persona  on  tbe  rerolntionary  aide ;  hundrsda  of  thouaands  are 
exasperated,  and  with  juatiae.  On  the  other  aide,  there  ia,  perhaps,  no- 
thing healthy  and  good ;  but  the  ahallownesa  and  incapacity  of  the  well- 
meaning  among  the  rerolutioniatB  throwa  their  gams  into  tbs  hands  of  Um 
ngasi  Mmnf  then,  aad  to  in  itself  eDongh  to  iiiin  VMr  thins-     Tbey 
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will  strire  after  %  republic  with  uniformitjr  and  despotiBm,  sad  it  will  end 
with  a  military  dictatorship.  In  the  ministry,  a  second  party  hare  already 
attained  the  height  of  reputation,  and  eyen  l^ese  are  already  beginning  to 
decline. 

I  have  had  a  literary  pleasure  in  reading  the  ProTen^al  Trouba- 
dours which  have  come  out  in  France.  They  display  a  beauty  such  as  I 
had  never  dreamed  of.  They  are  far  above  their  reputation.  The  new 
poems  of  Lamartine  are  also  beautiful.  We  can  get  nothing  here  £rom 
Germany,  and  for  new  books  I  am  almost  entirely  limited  to  Frendi 
literature. 

CCLXV. 

Bom.  tatii  Juif,  1890. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  you  in  haste  the  newa  of  the  revohitioii  iiiat 
had  suddenly  broken  out  in  Naples,  and  a  fortnight  ago,  I  sent  you  an 
equally  hurried  letter,  saying  that  we  are  anticipating  similar  oocniTCncas 
here.  My  silence  will  have  made  you  uneaigr,  but  it  was  ImpoadUe  to 
write 

Our  fear  that  a  revolution  would  break  out  here  also,  was  no  chimera. 
A  plan,  intended  to  put  the  people  into  a  ferment,  was  fortunately  dis- 
covered and  frustrated,  and,  by  a  still  greater  piece  of  good  fortime,  the 
leaders  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  who  had  previously  formed  conspira- 
cies through  the  whole  of  Italy  as  they  found  opportunity,  had  grown  shy 
of  carrying  on  proceedings  which  might  draw  down  a  storm  on  their  own 
heads,  while  they  might  otherwise  hope  to  remain  undisturbed.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Eoman  malcontents,  though  they  had 
stirred  up  a  revolt  at  Beneventum  and  Pootecorvo  only  a  week  before. 
These  circumstances  give  us  some  security;  though  security  is  not  the 
right  word,  for  any  accident  may  cause  the  tempest  to  burst  here 
too.  The  populace  is  extremely  ill  affected  toward  tiie  government,  and 
after  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  World,  and  in  men's 
minds,  an  ecclesiastical  government  can  scaroely  have  any  stability  in 
itself. 

The  army  can  not  be  relied  on ;  if  it  were  not  for  that,  we  might  sleep 
in  peace,  weak  as  it  is  in  numbers;  for  without  an  external  impulse 
which  would  justify  our  worst  fears,  the  population  of  Borne  will  certainly 
not  stir. 

But  things  can  not  remain  qmet  for  any  length  of  time,  if  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Naples  should  maintain  themselves  in  power,  or  ii;  as 
appearances  betoken,  the  agitation  there  should  resolve  itself  into  a  wild 
anarchy. 

In  the  first  case,  the  present  authorities  of  Naples  tirouUI  gain  courage, 
in  which  they  are  very  deficient  at  present ;  in  the  second,  bands  of  men 
would  force  their  way  over  the  frontiers. 

The  Neapolitan  revolution,  accomplished  apparently  with  each  unanim- 
ity, and  without  acts  of  violence,  as  mat  pains  are  taken  to  report,  may 
appear  a  very  splendid  affair  at  a  dinanoe,  but  seen  near,  it  is  a  dreadful 
and  melancholy  occurrence.  Not  that  the  former  government  was  good, 
and  worthy  of  respect— far  from  it;  it  was  superficial  and  loolish;  not 
tyrannical,  but  the  taass  it  imposed  were  veiy  burdensome. 

The  nm^hitian  has  been  eflsoted,  on  the  one  hmd,  by  smhitMas 
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on  the  other,  by  the  lodgea  o[  the  Cubonari,  who  a^re  in  erery  leapect  tli« 
wildest  sad  most  eieerkble  c1u>  of  Jocoliins.  The  two  putiu  hxve  work- 
ed side  by  lide  >ad  toother,  but  not  tor  the  ■ame  end.  The  moat  widely 
differing  Tiews  pierail  in  the  different  provincea.  Apulii^  for  imtuice, 
uid  otheia,  want  to  lecede,  md  form  aepudte  republics.  This  is,  kt  l>ot- 
tom,  the  chu«cteristic  tendency  of  the  Itsliuis  now,  as  in  the  middls 
ftgea.  The  idea  of  unity  eiists  in  some  lu^e  tovms  unaiig  the  very  inull 
class  of  educated  pereoos,  uid  those  who  hops  to  get  higher  and  mors  In' 
crative  posts  in  a  larger  State.  It  is  espoused  by  the  army.  At  the  prea- 
eot  moment,  not  a  creature  pays  the  taxes  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and 
the  State  ii  obliged  to  pay  not  only  the  soldieii,  but  also  the  thousands  of 
Carbonari  who  have  enlitted  in  the  ranks. 

Among  the  new  ministers,  there  is  on*  whom  I  know  well  by  reputation, 
and  to  some  extent  personally,  Count  Z^lo,*  an  excellent  man,  whom  tlie 
King  ought  to  have  called  in  long  ago  ;  but  already  the  Carbonari  are  call- 
ing fbi  his  head,  and  very  likely  ha  will  have  to  be  lacrificed.  They  are 
endeavoring,  at  Naples,  to  arm  the  most  reopectahle  citizen*,  and  to  turn 
the  armed  Carbonari  out  of  Che  city.  U  they  succeed  in  both  attempts,  and 
if  General  Pepe  will  lover  the  insolence'  of  his  tone,  the  goremment  may 
miint-'"  itself  for  a  time  till  the  Cortes  assemble,  when,  indeed,  the  oou- 
fusion  of  Babel  will  oeitainly  conunence.  Ueanwhile,  however,  they  are 
risking  the  defection  of  moM  of  the  province*. 

Ws  know  as  yet  very  few  details  of  the  horrors  of  Palermo. t  The  peo- 
ple at  Naples  seek  to  draw  a  vail  over  then).  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  massacres  lasted  five  days;  the  troops  fired  upon  the  people;  the  eol- 
dien  were  Ared  on  from  the  houses,  and  even  the  nuns  poured  boUing 
water  on  theni.  National  Jiatred  sod  party  haired  have  had  free  scope. 
According  to  the  imalleat  eetimale,  tlkree  thousand  penoni  have  perished. 
Seven  hundred  galley-slaves  were  let  loose  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  the 
■oldiras.  These  united  themielves  afterwud  with  the  diegs  of  the  pops- 
lace  in  committing  all  imaginable  atiocitlea.  The  Prince  dellaCattolia, 
a  man  of  great  beneOceuce,  was  murdered,  and  his  bead  and  liinbs  carried 
about  on  pikes.  All  the  gates  were  ihut,  and  there  wae  do  bread  left  in 
the  town.  It  is  conjectured,  that  the  soldiers  who  vrere  taken  prisonoa 
have  died  of  hunger.     This  is  revolution  for  yon  I 

And  we  should  have  had  Just  such  scenes  to.  expect  here,  where,  beaidM 
the  other  prisqnen,  and  the  innumerable  crimioals  who  go  about  at  large, 
eight  hundred  are  shut  up  in  houses  of  correction ;  and  there  is  no  army, 
not  national  guard,  that  can  be  depended  on.  The  moet  frightful  case  of 
alt  would  bo  if  the  revolution  here  broke  out  among  the  populaoe,  who 
would  instantly  begin  to  plunder.  A  qiilitary  revolution  passes  over  quiet- 
ly, as  iai  as  private  individuals  are  concerned. 

The  Carbonari  in  Naplei  would  have  arretted  and  murdered  all  the  Si- 
cilians of  raidc  Some  of  them  the  government  has  bean  obliged  to  aend  to 
a  fortresa,  in  oidsi  to  save  their  lives. 

At  Beuevento,  murder*  have  been  cororoitted  out  of  sheer  wantonnen. 
This,  too,  would  Dsvei  have  reached  our  ear*,  but  that  Benevento  it  a  Pa- 
pal town.     The  prodamationi  iaiued  by  those  who  are  in  authority  there, 

*  He  had  been  minister  under  Uar«t. 

t  The  Sicilians  did  But  Inst  the  naw  eoDstiCutiaaal  goveramen^  and  wUmA 
forth* indepandeace  of  Bieily.   Thairiesittuu>e onntiuied fiir  nau  time. 
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show  them  to  be  fellows  of  the  lowest  class ;  their  chief  h»d  been  preTiona. 
ly  in  the  gallejrs. 

Under  such  circumstances,  one  can  think  of  nothing^  else,  and  moat  be 
heavy-hearted.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  fear,  which  is  becoming  yery  gen- 
eral, that  through  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  Naples,  the  plague  may  be 
allowed  to  spread  from  Majorca  to  Italy.  It  is  raging  to  a  fearful  extent 
in  that  island;  whole  villages  have  been  depopulated,  and  the  houses  de- 
stroyed since  by  fire.  But  the  cordon  has  been  broken,  and  thus  the  whole 
island  is  probably  infected. 

It  was  most  intensely  hot  weather  here  till  Sunday  evening,  30^  Eean- 
mur,  in  the  sun  up  to  45°  ;  and  we  have  had  no  rain  for  two  months. 
Either  from  this,  or  accident  ally,  or  from  incendiarism,  some  woods  have 
caught  fire  ;  more  than  two  square  German  miles,  containing  25,000  oliTe 
trees,  vineyards,  &c.,  have  been  kiid  in  aCshsa. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  liave  to  conduct  a  negotiation,  the  issiie  of 
which  would  be  problematical,  even  if  every  thing  were  quiet ;  for  which 
no  one  hero  has  now  any  attention  to  spare,  and  at  which  I  am  nererthe- 
less  obliged  to  work  as  arduously,  under  the  burden  of  the  oppressive  heat, 
as  if  we  could  look  forward  to  a  long  and  secure  future.  I  have  suooeeded 
Tery  well  with  the  principal  part  of  the  business,  but  I  have  worked  my- 
self almost  ill  vnth  it. 

Moltke  went  to  Naples  some  time  dnce.     Charles  leans  to  be  a 

noble-minded  youth. 

CCLXVI. 

Bamk,  93<i  Sepiember,  1690. 

You  will  ascribe  it  to  the  disturbances  and  my  interruptioDS  that  I  did 
not  write  last  week. 

Gretchen  will  tell  you  with  her  own  hand  about  herself  and  our  little 
Lucia.  Amelia,  sweet  child,  grovrs  more  and  more  affectionate  in  her 
ways.  Marcus  is  always  a  source  of  joy  to  us.  His  nature  is  thoroughly 
good,  and  his  faculties  become  more  and  more  harmonious  as  they  develop 
themselves.     He  has  a  very  quick  understanding 

You  inquire  the  origin  of  the  Carbonari.  They  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  development  of  freemasonry,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  said 
•that  all  the  freemasons  in  Italy  are  Carbonari,  or  Guelphs,  or  Adolphs, 
&c.,  though  the  converse  would  not  hold  good ;  for  the  derived  associatkms 
have  attained  a  much  wider  extent  than  the  parent  society.  When  the 
French  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  and  ocoupied  Rome  in  1798,  Naples  m 
1799,  the  revolution  had  been  prepared  in  the  lodges  of  the  freemasons, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  freemasons  declared  for  it.  The  gen- 
eration who  were  then  growing'  up,  without  affection  for  any  thing,  striving 
only  after  commotion,  still  harbored  under  the  French  role  a  longing  for 
ferment  and  change,  liiiule  the  elder  generation,  especially  those  whom  we 
term  cultivated  people,  attached  themselves  with  joy  to  the  government 
of  Bonaparte,  whose  legislation  afforded  them  the  reaUxation  of  all  that 
according  to  their  system  they  demanded  as  that  without  which  there  can 
be  no  salvation ;  via. :  new  codes  of  law,  equal  inheritance,  the  removal 
of  all  corporations,  convents,  &c. ;  some  of  which  measures  were  whole- 
some, some  injudicious,  and  some  vitally  pernicious.  When  the  name 
Carbonari  oame  into  ussi  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  class  already  ezislsd  in 
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tbe  ptoTinees  tindei  Hunt.  They  did  not,  hDwerer,  attun  muofa  in]|xirb 
uice  till  xUerv/md,  when  tiiey  were  joined  by  the  puty  of  Hnrat,  which 
certsinly  wu  a  curious  amftlgajnstion.  They  bavs  the  greateat  Tuie^ 
of  object!,  from  the  unity  of  all  Italy  undtr  a  Bonapartean,  to  her  dinolu- 
tion  into  a  federative  repubUc.  Of  couna,  by  iti  the  majority  of  them  aun- 
ply  follow  their  leaden  blindfold,  and  large  numben  have  no  object,  that 
if,  they  only  deiiie  anarchy.  The  tendency  to  a  tedeiative  lepnblie  pra- 
lails,  however,  to  the  greatsat  eiteat  among  thoie  who  have  the  moat 
practioal  Irath  in  their  views,  aa  it  doei  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  the 
levolutioaiata  woold  divide  into  aeven  republics.  To  thta  the  armies  an 
oppoat^,  except  in  so  far  as  theit  cMefi  may  influenco  them  on  the  condi. 
tion  of  becoming  {aeaidaata  themaelvea.  The  conipiracy  lately  discovered 
at  Naples  to  murder  the  miuiaters,  shows  what  we  have  to  expect  when 
the  parliament  shall  be  asMmbled.  There  are  numbers  of  the  clergy 
among  the  Caibonail,  eapeclaUy  monks,  who  lost  their  taste  for  a  conveut- 
nal  life  during  the  secularizatiDn ;  they  have  many  member*,  too,  kmong 
the  inferior  nobility.  A  pajt  of  the  higher  nobles  weia  with  them  also  at 
first,  attracted  by  the  promise  of  an  aristociatio  conatitation. 

Ooi  baby  will  be  chriitened  to-morrow  in  ont  chapel.    She  will  be  oalled 
Lncia  Dorothe*  Elizabeth.      Freddy,   Comeliiu,    the  Giischens,  and  ttw 
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BOMI,  ink  Cktoter,  IHO. 

The  time  of  terror  i>  still  deferred  from  dky  to  day ;  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion and  of  an  internal  explosion  is  dispelled  by  the  aisembUng  of  th* 
Anstrian  troops,  bat  that  of  an  invaaion,  which  should  throw  every  thing 
into  anuchy,  is  atili  sa  threatening  sa  before ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  one 
most  either  remain,  or  if  flight  were  still  pouible,  leave  all  one's  posaes- 
■ions  behind.  Host  people  are  careless  enough  to  entertain  no  further 
appreheniiona,  becanse  the  invasion  has  been  delayed  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. Now  it  is  certainly  true  thiit  tbe  NeapolituiB,  if  they  have  good 
counsel  among  them,  and  remember  the  events  of  the  war  between  1798 
and  1815,  most  halt  their  army  on  their  own  frontier,  where  they  oan  take 
up  very  advantageous  positions.  Bnt  this  wonid  not  prevent  a  corps  of 
Carbonari,  with  their  followen,  from  coming  here,  aa  aoon  as  the  Auatrlaa* 
advance  from  the  opposite  side,  and  snob  an  Incnraion  ia  naturally  mcich 
worse  than  the  entrance  of  a  tolerably  disciplined  army.  One  great  thing 
is,  that  fugitives  from  hence  would  And  it  very  difflcntt,  if  not  ImpoasiUe, 
to  leave  in  a  hnrry,  because  hundreds  of  carriages  would  quit  the  city  at 
once,  and  not  more  than  twenty  post  hones  are  provided  at  any  itage; 
eighty  could  not  poa^bly  be  mustered,  foe  no  horses  are  used  in  agriouttnre 
here,  not  to  mention  that  the  first  four  or  five  stages  are  in  a  desert.  Wa 
most  consols  onraelves  with  thinking  that  we  might  be  still  woree  off.  Tbe 
Sardinian  embassador,  a  man  whom  I  like  much,  baa  seven  children  and  a 
very  aged  father  in  hia  hoose ;  the  latter  is  so  weak  that  he  can  not  bsai 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and  has  to  be  carried  in  a  litter. 

Will  the  Neapolitans  offer  a  vigorous  reaietance  ?  The  army  certainly 
will  not;  according  to  all  appearanoea  it  will  preaent  in  the  field  nothing 
bnt  seenea  of  dlagracefal  cowardice ;  it  is  certain  that  the  soldiers  have 
abeady  displayed  timidly.     Bo  too  the  Palanaitaiia  bduved  miasiably  in 
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the  field.  In  Naples  itoeU^  %  similar  resistance  may  be  offered  to  tibat  In 
Palermo,  where  horrors  occurred  over  which  it  is  soughfc  to  draw  a  TaiL 
The  upper  classes  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  lowest  populace  oertainljr 
fought  with  an  heroic  fury.  This  class,  however,  took  far  more  interest  in 
the  matter  than  the  corresponding  class  in  Naples ;  for  although  ev«ry  one 
is  now  enrolling  himself  among  the  Carbonari,  it  is  only  done  in  order  to 
obiain  recommendations,  favors,  or  impunity  for  crimes.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  assassinations,  and  shots  from  behind  hedges. 

The  leaders  reckoned  on  an  insurrection  in  Franoe,  or  tk^  would  not 
have  ventured  so  far.  They  are  a  thoroughly  bad  set,  but  we  most  not 
refuse  to  admit  that  in  the  capital  the  cause  has  been  joined  by  men  of  talent, 
of  whom  there  is  not  in  general  such  a  deficiency  in  Naples  as  in  Eome. 

God  only  knows  what  the  issue  will  be ;  tragic  it  must  be  in  any  caae. 
The  bloodlessness  of  this  last  revolution  is  a  delusive  appearance.  .  Blood 
enough  has  flowed  in  Sicily  alone,  and  many  single  murders  have  ooeurred 
in  Naples,  but  have  been  hushed  up.  In  Spain,  too,  eight-and-twenty  have 
been  condenmed  to  death  at  one  time,  and  in  many  towns,  fights  have 
taken  place  which  have  been  accompanied  with  loss  of  life ;  those  ezaea- 
tions  are  but  the  commencement.  Paladini  and  his  aocomplices,  who  have 
been  arrested  at  Naples,  intended  to  assassinate  the  nunistera.  For  the 
rest,  in  Spain  civil  war  is  inevitable ;  whole  distrioti  are  opposed  to  the 
new  order  of  things ;  whole  provinces  wish,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  feder- 
ative republic,  and  on  the  third  and  following  days,  Bi^o  and  his  com- 
panions intended  to  murder  the  King  and  Prince  Carlos,  and  to  depose  the 
ministers ;  and  at  the  same  time,  another  revolutionary  party  planned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  these  machinations  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Cortes,  and  overthrow  those  same  ministers.  AU  hope  of  found- 
ing a  system  of  order  and  law  is  lost  in  this  horrible  confusion.  If  the 
revolution  take  root,  one  can  only  look  for  a  military  rule,  or,  after  long, 
unspeakable  conflicts  and  misery,  for  a  republic  on  the  American  footing, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  most  unprofitable  and  distasteful  to  all  the  wants 
of  our  heart  and  intellect  that  can  be  imagined.  All  higher  individuality, 
nay,  all  true  private  life  disappears,  where  only  low  political  interests  are 
the  ruling  topic,  and  barbarism  draws  close  upon  us. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  coquetting  with  Catholicism,  which  is  now  in 
fashion  among  a  certain  class,  should  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  altogether  too 
untruthful  and  revolting  a  comedy.  Here,  in  Italy,  faith  in  the  Church  has 
so  completely  died  out,  that  the  nmrnmy  would  fall  into  dust  at  the  first 
hard  blow.  But  what  will  replace  it,  God  knows,  since  there  is  not  a 
human  throb  in  the  heart  of  these  people,  and  not  a  want  is  felt  beyond 
those  of  the  animal  nature.  It  is  just  the  same  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Spain,  where  religion  is  regarded  as  an  insupportable  yoke. 

Some  time  ago,  you  called  the  present  rapid  spread  of  dishonesty,  aoou- 
sequence  of  the  extinction  of  religion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  genera- 
tion which  we  saw  around  us  in  our  youth  still  retained,  in  general,  much 
religion ;  they  too,  for  the  most  part,  had  grown  up  in  an  age  when  the  old 
respect  for  religion  no  longer  subsisted.  But  they  had  grown  up  with 
habits  of  peaceable  endurance,  of  economy,  and  moderation  in  their  require- 
ments, and  were  still  imbued  with  the  old  maTims  of  integrity  and  honor, 
which  must  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  religious  belief^  but  in  great  meaa- 
ttre  to  their  condition  m  citiMiui.    When  evexy  one  makea  daimi  to  i^ 
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highar  itutdiog  tluui  he  poueuea,  not  bam  »  ooireet  oompktison  of  hiniHlf 
with  otfaeiB  Mid  ■  cODBCiouuiMB  of  his  true  worth,  but  bom  unbition  vid 
onfoDiideil  piHumptioii ; — when  all  hum  of  duty  i»  extinguished,  aad  ■!! 
fimily  feeling  vuiinhes^ — when  men  ■»  no  longer  intent  npon  laying  a 
foundatioD  for  their  cbildien'a  future  fortimet,  bat  want  to  Uto  iuxuriouily 
in  Hhow  vid  iplendor,  tho  course  uf  tbinga  must  be  what  it  ia  -j  mad  the  un- 
happy ganeiation  who  have  been  nc^ieoted  by  their  paienta,  aod  grown  up 
onder  the  deadening  infloenoe  of  oooatAnt  diuipfttion  and  amnaemeitt,  link 
into  erime  and  baibaiiam.  You  caa  tcaicely  see  a  aaddei  sight  thao  > 
great  part  of  the  yonths  in  this  city ;  they  aie,  wlthoat  exception,  wann 
(■o-callad)  friends  of  freedom ;  Ibi  freedoni  means  with  them  to  know 
nothing,  and  to  leani  noUiing,  and  yet  to  bo  puffed  up  with  ooooett,  and 
la  do  whatever  titeir  hearts  lust  aftai.  Among  the  elder  men,  there  i>  B 
poor  xnt  of  leaniing;  still  it  is  a  sort,  and  gained  by  real  work,  thongh 
of  a  stupid  kind.  The  younger  men  are  much  duller  Still.  Old  tiutbs 
have  become  aomething  quite  foreign,  and  of  new  truths  there  is  not  oven 
a  germ,  so  that  nothing  but  erode  force  can  talce  effect^^this  alone  has 
any  truth  to  them. 

The  peiqtlG  oan  no  linger  aSbid  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  if  an  army  maks 
a  rSTQlution,  unoppoaed  by  the  people  because  they  find  their  state  unbear- 
able, the  flnt  thing  wiQ  be,  that  the  loldieni  will  insist  on  an  incieaM  of 
thair  pay,  as  hae  taken  place  in  Spain  and  Raplea.  The  end  may  be,  that 
the  troop*  dinda  the  laud  among  thsouelTes  in  distiiots,  and  fire  rise  to 


I  hare  brought  my  negotiation  to  a  oonoluaion,  with  the  ezeeption  of  a 
few  unimportant  pohits  on  which  a  deoisiini  hss  to  oome  faon  Sertia,  aod 
I  may  say  a  btilliant  conolosion.      Banutoif  *  reoogniiM  this  warmly. 

With  regard  to  myaeU^  I  hsTO  no  plana  at  all  at  pnaent,  and  leaTS 
every  thing  to  ProvMenoe.  On  lUrcus's  aooount  I  should  now  prefer  stay- 
ing han  fat  mothur  twelvemonth 

ccLxvni. 

HiHtK  auk  Oda6er,  IMO. 

The  month  i*  drawing  to  a  olooe  without  any  oalamity  having  ovwtaksa 
us  ;  and  that  is  more  than  1,  or  probably  you,  liad  espeotad.  Among  the 
Roinaa  populace  itself,  the  fear  of  foreign  troi^  has  long  since  qnenehad 
all  disposition  to  rash  attempts  ;  and,  in  Naples,  the  power  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, who  expeot  nothing  but  great  calamitiaa  from  a  war,  it  JBit  now 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  madmen  who  ezpeoted  all  the  ajvantages  of 
plunder  bom  an  irruption  into  ttte  neighboring  country,  withont  great 
pwil,  beoanae  they  ooold  run  out  agun  in  time.  Heanwhile  ttie  decisive 
event  is  approaching,  and  can  hardly  bs  delayed  ao  long  as  a  fortnight ; 
and  for  this  interval  we  must  piay  God  for  his  mereiful  proteotion. 

The  annulling  erf  the  capitulation  of  Palermo,  will  have  given  your  quick 
senseof  juitioeastaDdanl  by  which  to  judgeof  these  rsvolntionitts.  The 
Sicilians  demanded  nothing  mora  than  their  ertabliahad  right  of  a  aeparata 
government — like  Holatein  from  Denmark;  and  the  decree  that  every 
tewn,  gnat  or  small,  should  have  an  equal  vote,  was  the  most  deoisive 
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for  herself.  WUl  this  perfidious  canceUng  of  the  artidea  of  eapitnlftiioa 
be  also  called  in  Germany  a  brave  and  splendid  deed,  as  so  many  of  a 
simUar  kind  in  the  French  Revolution  have  been?  The  interior  of  Sicily 
is  still  in  full  revolt,  in  which,  moreover,  the  whole  population  takes  part ; 
while  in  Naples  it  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  nation  that  takes  any  interest 
in  the  new  regime,  from  which  people  neither  expect  a  lightening  of  their 
burdens,  nor  the  removal  of  any  real  grievance. 

Stein  is  to  arrive  here  in  December — a  meeting  which  I  never  exjiected. 
I  have  already  received  several  letters  from  him,  written  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  tone.  My  only  fear  is,  that  the  disorder  in  his  eyes  will  have 
made  him  peevish ;  else,  what  would  I  not  give,  to  see  any  one  here  with 
whom  I  could  converse  on  the  subjects  that  refresh  my  heart ! 

Have  any  little  pieces  and  fragments,  written  in  his  glorioos 

youthful  period,  come  to  light  in  the  new  edition  of  Goethe  ?  Any  frag- 
menU  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  his  Mahomet  ?  Or  the  deified  Demon 
of  the  Woods. 

CCLXIX. 

&OMB,  Utk  November,  1890. 

The  post  has  brought  me  no  letter  from  you,  and  now,  all  letters  ue 
opened. 

You  will  perhaps  have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  that  the  NeapoUtaa 
government  has  given  notice  to  the  Roman,  that  their  troops  will  advance 
as  soon  as  the  Austrians  do  so.  No  fault  can  reasonably  be  found  with  this. 
But  thus  the  critical  moment  for  us  is  at  hand.  Remain,  the  embassadors 
can  not,  if  the  Pope  goes  away,  who,  on  his  part,  must  not  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  revolutionary  troops,  and  nm  the  risk  of  being  carried  off.  How- 
desperate  the  chances  of  escape  are,  I  have  already  told  you.  Our  property 
must,  in  any  case,  be  left  at  stake.  The  insubordination  and  want  of 
discipline  that  already  exists  among  the  Neapolitan  troops  is  unparalleled. 
By  way  of  doing  all  that  is  possible,  I  have  taken  a  trustworthy  Pied- 
montese  into  my  service,  who  must  look  after  my  things  as  far  as  he  can. 

The  Neapolitan  parliament  are  acting  in  the  most  senseless  manner ; 
their  financial  measures  are  wretched.  Two  motions  alone  display  intel- 
ligence  and  insight,  both  made  by  Sicilians ;  one  is  for  the  repeal  of  the 
dues  on  consumption  which  appertain  to  the  communes  on  feudal  estates ; 
the  other,  for  the  transfer  of  conventual  estates  to  the  parishes,  and  their 
division  into  small,  hefeditary  farms.  Both  motions  violate  strict  justice, 
but  they  would  produce  a  salutary  effect.  That  is  not  the  case  with  such 
as  spring  from  a  wild  revolutionary  spirit.  For  instance,  in  Spain,  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  are  being  brought  into  the  market  almost  at 
one  moment,  because  all  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  valued  at  5000  milliards 
of  francs,  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  half  of  all  entailed  estates  is  made  sala- 
ble from  the  present  time.  By  this  measure,'  the  value  of  all  other  estates 
is  annihilated,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past  in  Sicily,  where, 
before  the  revolution  broke  out,  estates  to  the  value  of  20,000,000  piastres 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  not  a  single  purchaser  could  be  foimd.  The 
State  is  about  to  sell  the  Church  property  by  auction;  and  has  declared 
that  it  wiJl  not  pay  interest  upon  its  bonds,  nor  recognise  them  in  any 
other  way  than  by  receiving  them  in  payment  at  these  sales.  These  bonds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  PH>er  currency,  bearing  interest,  which  camo 
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into  the  huuls  of  the  itockjobben  Iod;  kgo,  aonie  of  it  at  from  S  to  6 
per  oflDt.  Lar^  BUinA  art  in  tho  h^dii  of  forei^  fltockjobbers,  vad  such 
vlll  now  become  purchuen,  oi  let  othen  buy  for  them.  What  m  cUu  of 
1m^  Uaded  proprieton  will  be  thiu  created  I  A>  «  (Mnlfloe  to  the  idol 
of  uoiforniity,  m  general  Imw  respectuig  the  oom  trmde  hmii  been  madef  of 
which  the  eomequenoe  ia,  that  in  GBllici»,  which  doei  not  produce  htlf 
the  com  it  coninmea,  prion  baTs  ftlready  doubled,  bec»n>e  the  entranoa 
of  foreign  giaia  ia  prohibited  till  the  avetage  piica  of  the  whole  coontiy 
hu  ceiched  >  cectun  height;  but  now,  u  high  mtiSi  uid  coniejucee 
are  wanting,  ud  aa  the  com  from  the  interioi  muit  be  bcought  four  hon- 
dred  miln  on  molea  before  it  reaches  the  coaat,  a  famine  must  piaiail  in 
the  northern  provtncei,  till  the  piioea  there  make  that  average  when  reck- 
oned together  with  the  extremely  low  prices  in  New  Caatile.  And  ia  niofa 
a  goveroroent  and  tegialation  praiaewortby,  and  the  harbinger  of  proaperity 
and  freedom  ?  But  where  reTolutioniita  hava  the  upper  hand,  auch  blun- 
dering and  pemicions  meuurea  will  nerer  be  abeent.  Thejr  rooit  ocour, 
beeaOH  thii  party  neither  poaieH  a  general  knowledge  of  the  aapabilitiM 
of  a  conntry,  nor  underatud  goTeming,  and  the  iaevitable  oooaeqnenaes 
of  thia  are  meaaurea  that  defeat  their  own  end;  and  lawm  that  bring  ca- 
lamity in  their  train.  Smuggling  and  highway  robbery  are  now  carried 
on  to  an  uneiampled  extent  in  Spaing  thia  ia  acknowledged  eren  by  the 
■iberal  jonmala  of  Madrid.  The  worst  enemiea  of  the  liberala  oonld  not 
■ajr  wane  of  them  than  they  eay  of  each  other — that  ia,  thoie  who  want 
placeg  lay  of  tboae  who  have  them.  All  are  asking  for  rewarda,  places, 
pensions.     The  year  can  scarcely  end  without  a  oriaia. 

In  Kaples,  a  week  ago,  all  the  troopa  were  ordered  out  daring  two 
whole  nighta,  cannona  planted,  &c.  To  prerent  a  counter  rerolution? 
Nothing  of  the  kind — the  police  had  had  a  desperate  amnggler  aneated. 
Bat  as  the  fellow  waa  master  of  a  lodge  of  the  Vendita,  the  Carbonari 
nnited  to  release  him  by  force  from  the  prison,  and  aasawuiate  the  rain- 
iiters. 

Whether  the  new  electoral  law  in  France  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
shameless  anarchy  from  obtaining  a  legitimate  organ  in  the  Slate,  I  do 
not  know ;  experience  alone  can  decide  this  point ;  but  that  without  an 
alteration  of  tiie  mischievous  one  that  preceded  it,  a  revolntion  would  in- 
fallibly hare  occurred  at  the  Hew  Year,  I  was  quite  convinced,  when  it 
waa  still  donhtfol  whether  tike  new  ministry  would  decide  upon  bringing 

I  have  now  seriously  set  about  the  continuation  of  my  History ;  far 
more  to  distract  my  a^od  &om  ita  gloomy  apfsehenaiona  reapectiag  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  than  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  myself  with  whM  1 
write.  I  have  already  told  yon  of  the  difficulties  under  which  1  labor  with 
regard  to  it.  ,  I  have  likewise  taken  up  the  political  writinga  of  Plalo 
again.  No  doubt  I  have  often  conleued  to  you  already  that  I  find  little 
congeniality  with  him,  and  that  the  mixture  o(  profundity  and  sophlatry, 
of  elevated  thought  and  aimless  oddity,  in  this  tedlona  labyrinth  torments 
me ;  and  that  the  consolation  that  there  exiata  an  inner  doctrine  of  which 
we  see  only  tho  outward  husk,  does  not  satiafy  me.  It  is,  to  aay  the  leaat, 
a  capricious  whim  to  give  us,  not  that  doctrine,  but  a  form  at  which  we 
have  a  right  to  cavil.  Heaowhile,  I  am  seeking  to  divine  this  hidden 
meaning ;  and  I  hare  an  eptaode  in  my  mind  in  which  I  shall  make  use  of 
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it,  either  before  or  »fter  the  first  Punic  war,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
the  religion,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  earliest  times  of  Eome.  I  shali 
afterward  give  the  judgment  which  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  their  diaciples, 
would,  according  to  their  own  principles,  have  pronounced  on  Aome  as  it 
then  was,  if  they  had  known  it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  down  my  ideas  respecting  a  more  effootoal 
regulation  of  the  universities.  Essential  improvements  in  them  may  be 
easily  indicated 

CCLXX. 

EoKx,  16iA  Deotmber,  1890. 

Tou  will  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  sovereigns  hare  in- 
vited the  King  of  Naples  to  a  conference  at  Laybach.  What  ensued  there- 
upon at  Naples  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  ministers,  with  the  ezo^ition 
of  two  Carbonari,  Bicciardi  and  de  Thonusis,  were  convinced  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  the  revolution.  This  was  above  all  the  case  with  Count 
Zurlo,  a  yexy  eminent  man ;  he  therefore  induced  the  King  and  the  mi^jor- 
ity  of  the  ministers  to  issue  a  proclamation,  whereby  the  King  declared  that 
he  would  grant  a  modiAed. constitution,  guaranteeing  every  thing  that 
could  be  reasonably  desired.  He  expected  support ;  he  has  found  himself 
mistaken.  All  have  shown  themselves  cowards ;  and  lus  oolieaguss  haye 
been  impeached  by  the  Jacobinical  ministers.  Count  Zurlo  is  charged  with 
high  treason,  and  is  probably  ruined.  The  King  has  left  Naples,  and  war 
is  inevitable. 

Amidst  these  alarming  prospects,  this  winter  has  been  to  me  the  least 
quiet  that  I  have  passed  here.'  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  the  Princes 
of  Denmark  and  Bavaria  are  here.  All  this  gives  occasion  to  parties  and 
invitations  ficom  which  I  can  not  excuse  myself;  and  the  dinners  always 
cost  me  the  time  from  four  to  nine  o'clock.  M.  Von  Stein  arrived  bwe 
also  last  week 


1821. 

The  AustrianB  entered  Rome,  on  their  march  to  pot  down  the 
Neapolitan  conBtitntion,  in  February,  1821.  The  doubts  that 
were  felt  respecting  their  success  were  soon  dispelled,  by  the  un- 
exampled cowardice  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  fled  at  the  flist 
attack. 

In  the  same  month,  Hardenberg,  who  was  attending  the  con- 
ference at  Laybach,  unexpectedly  came  to  Rome,  and,  during  hii 
short  stay,  the  negotiations  with  the  Papal  government  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
already  settled  before  his  arrival ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  its 
ratiflcation.  Niebuhr  readily  gave  up  the  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  having  accomplished  this  transaction,  for  the  sake 
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of  farmuRling  the  biuuma  itself^  and  piopoMd,  of  hit  own  aceati, 
that  Hardenbei^  ihould  nndeitake  the  conclnaon  of  the  treaty. 

It  Tras  stated  in  many  pubUo  joumalB,  that  Niebnhi  had  apent 
four  yean  in  fniitleu  negotiationa  ;  while  Hardenherg  found  ' 
meani  to  conclode  a  treaty  in  a  few  dayi.  But  whoever  wrote 
or  believed  this  can  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  oatme 
of  the  n^otiationi,  which  included  the  entire  regulation  of  the 
relations  between  t)ie  State  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  ihey 
would  furely  not  have  suppoaed  that  Bubjecti  of  Huoh  magnitude, 
and  on  which  m>  many  conflicting  opinions  and  interest*  had  to  be 
consulted,  could  he  settled  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Neither 
was  it  generally  known  thsl  Niehuhr  had  waited  nearly  tour  years 
for  his  instructions,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wondered  that  they  should  have  been  accomplished  at  all 
at  such  a  time,  and  Niehuhi  hinweif  always  ascribed  it  to  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Pope  ajid  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  He  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  1  have  purchased  this  termination  of  the 
business  with  the  sacilGce  of  personal  considerations,  and  resigned 
the  appearance  of  having  had  the  honor  to  aocompUsh  it.  The 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  afiaiis,  however,  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  achieved  within  eight 
months,  what  other  embassadors  have  been  working  at  in  vain 
loT  fou  years.  And  at  what  a  mmnent  were  our  negotiations 
carried  on !" 

Niebuhr  took  an  active  part  in  the  Topographical  Description 
of  Stnne,  undertaken  by  Buusen  and  Brandis,  in  conjunction  with 
Cotta.  The  work  was  executed  by  Platuer,  Bunsen,  and  some 
others.  NifAmhr  sketched  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  promised  a 
chapter,  giviiig  a  general  account  of  the  topography  of  ancient 
Rome ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  his  assistance  was  claimed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  fbrMcen,  especially  in  all  that 
related  to  antiquities. 

Lettars  written  in  1821. 
CCLXXI. 

TO  UADAUK  HBNBLSK. 

BoME,  lOU  FAr^ary,  ISfil. 
I  have  only  a  few  momauti  to  write,  but  I  miut  use  tbem  to  tell  you 
OiSt,  up  to  this  tima,  no  mufoitiALa  lus  b«f>U«D  ns,  tlwnth  the  tidings  thst 
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the  AuatriaiiB  had  oroMed  the  Fo,  arriyed  here  so  early  aa.  Tiumdrnj^  and 
muat  have  reached  Naples  by  Wednesday  morning.  According  to  thia  ae> 
count,  they  might  have  been  across  the  frontiers  by  this  time.  We  can 
not  infer  any  ^ing  as  to  our  safety,  from  the  fact  that  nothing  haa  yet 
taken  place ;  but  if  another  week  pass  over  quietly,  we  are  saved. 

We  are  not  decided  whether  to  fly  to  Civita  Yecchia,  if  the  Pope  goes 
thither,  or  to  stay  here  for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  property. 

If  regular  troops  come,  I  think  we  shall  stay,  but  if  mere  rabble,  we  must 
certainly  endeavor  to  escape.  We  hear  that  three  French  ships  are  com- 
ing to  Civita  Yecchia,  on  board  which  we  shall  be  ctble  to  embark. 

The  Austrians  can  not  be  before  our  gates,  at  the  earliest,  sooner  than 
the  22d  instant.  How  we  long  now  for  the  days  to  pasa  over !  And  thus 
life  speeds  away ! 

I  gave  Stein  a  beautiful  entertainment  yesterday,  in  which  the  8ing«n  of 
the  Pope^s  chapel  performed  ancient  music* 

I  have  been  much  cheered  by  receiving  a  letter  from  old  Peyron,  at  Turin, 
which  he  means  to  publish  himself^  and  in  which  he  not  only  quite  takes 
my  pari,  but  attests  that  he  did  not  discover  the  point  in  question  till 
September,  &c.* 

CCLXXII. 

Rome,  nth  Mardk,  18S1. 
It  must  be  three  weeks  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Even  then,  our  im- 
mediate apprehensions  and  fears  had  been  removed ;  only  it  hardly  seem- 
ed possible  that  the  war  in  Naples  should  not,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be 
carried  on  with  the  savage  fury  of  a  war  of  opinion ;  and  as  the  meana  of 
attack  would  in  that  case  be  insufficient,  we  could  not  feel  quite  easy  re- 
specting our  position.  Never  have  more  brilliant  speeches  been  made  than 
at  Naples;  the  foreigners,  especially  the  young  men  who  had  listened  to 
the  orations,  were  quite  carried  away,  and  saw  in  these  Polichinellos  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  risen  again.  I,  and  all  others  who  knew  the  Italians, 
made,  indeed,  great  deductions,  and  thought  very  lightly  of  the  moral 
worth  of  those  who  delivered  these  splendid  orations ;  but  still  wo  fancied 
it  possible  that  the  sectarian  organization  in  particular  might  have  enkindled 
a  fanaticism,  which  the  extraordinarily  ill-judged  proceedings  on  the  other 
side  could  not  fail  greatly  to  promote.  That  the  whole  had  been  such  a 
mere  miserable  piece  of  lies  and  mouthing,  no  one  ever  dreamed.  Even 
the  official  reports  do  not  place  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light  as  truth 
deserves.  In  the  engagement  of  Rieti,  each  side  may  have  lost,  perhapa, 
from  fifty  to  seventy  men.  As  the  Austrians  were  very  weak,  they  were 
not  even  able  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  after  this  affair  the  whole  army 
of  General  Pepe  dispersed  so  completely,  that  only  a  part  of  two  regiments 
which  had  not  been  in  the  engagement,  but  stood  at  some  distance,  threw 
themselves  into  Pescara;  Pepe  himself  arrived  at  Castel  Saegro  on  the 
11th,  without  a  single  soldier.  Between  Rieti  and  Aquila  there  are  three 
formidable  passes,  Borghetto,  Antrodoco,  and  Madonna  di  Grotta,  where  a 
handful  of  men  could  arrest  an  army.  These  were  left  so  completely  un- 
defended, that  the  Austrians  had  only  one  man  wounded,  and  their  oppo- 
nents not  more.  The  Neapolitans  help  themselves  with  their  Italian  un- 
truthfulness, And  are  not  aahamed  nor  afraid  io  say  in  their  journals,  that 

*  B«ferring  to  the  dispute  with  Mai. 
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AntTodoco  was  tkken  by  mperiot  numb«n,  kftei  ■  mbat  heioic  miituiee. 
To-mDrTow,  or  (.t  furlhrst  th<  day  after,  the  otbor  tnay  on  the  Guigliano 
will  be  attackod.  It  is  alieady  much  weakened  bjr  deHrtion,  at  leait,  com. 
pared  to  what  it  ought  to  be  to  reaiat  the  attacking  army,  and  all  acoounta 
agree  in  atatlng  that  the  aoldien  will  not  fight,  and  that  the  militia  are  only 
waiting  for  an  opportiuuty  to  diaband  and  run  home.  The  corpa,  of  which 
we  may  aaeume  that  they  consist  of  Carbonari,  tboae,  for  inatanoe,  under 
Avellino  and  Salerno,  show  thenuelvea  jiut  aa  cowardly,  and  deiert  Just  aa 
much  u  the  reit;  indeed,  they  were  the  HnC  to  get  the  example.  Those 
with  the  high^aoanding  names — the  Sacred  Squadron,  the  modem  Fabii, 
tke  three  hundred  Bruttii,  who  had  entreated  the  pririlege  of  occupying  the 
poata  of  greatest  danger,  have  never  mads  their  appearance  at  all,  but  have 
completely  dispersed  themselves. 

One  trait  more.  The  robbers,  who  a  ibort  time  ainoe  carried  off  the  boya 
belonging  to  the  Seminarium  at  Terracina,  and  murdered  two  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  after  having  reoeived  three  thouiaod  piaeties  tbi  theii  ransom,  havs 
been  pardoned,  and  ibrmed  into  a  corps  ;  their  chief  had  made  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  that  the  regimental  band  should  conduct  him  &om  Fondi, 
and  this  has  been  done.  Between  Aquila  and  Eieti,  the  Neapolitan  troops 
have  plundered  every  thing  in  their  own  country,  not  only  in  their  flight, 
but  also  on  the  march  home. 

A  very  different  event  from  the  miserable  Neapolitan  revelation,  iriuoh 
ten  thousand  men  could  have  put  down  in  September  (even  now  only  fiva 
battalions  have  been  under  Are),  is  the  revolt  in  Piedmont,  which  we  learnt 
yesterday,  just  when  we  thought  that  the  termination  of  the  Rrst  farce  had 
secured  our  safely  for  the  remainder  of  our  slay  here.  The  Piedmontese 
are  a  brave  and  estimable  people,  but  fearfully  passionate,  and  we  can  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  (hat  this  incident  may  lead  to  incalculable  conse- 
quences. The  AuBtriane  were  only  prevented  by  an  accident  from  opening 
the  campaign  a  week  sooner;  bad  Uiey  done  so  (since  the  result  would  no 
doubt  have  been  the  game),  one  might  wager  any  thing  that  the  conspirators 
in  Piedmont  would  have  relinquished  their  enterprise.  God  knows  what  it 
will  come  to  now  I 

When  you  see  the  blind  political  faith  of  young  men,  in  other  respects 
well  meaning  and  intelligent,  you  can  not  help  perceiving  that  with  this 
generation  wiadom  itself  could  not  succeed  in  averting  a  revolution.  But 
the  course  along  which  their  blindness  Impels  them  is  one,  at  the  end  of 
which,  as  haa  been  trnly  said  by  H.  Yon  Stein,  the  Jews  will  be  the  ruling 
etiss,  the  husbandoian  a  clown,  and  the  artisan  a  bun^sr;  where  all  ties 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  sword  altme  will  be  the  ultimate  authority ;  but 
Ibr  pool  Qermany,  it  will  be  the  sword  of  the  foreigners,  who  will  divide 

The  time  is  gradually  approaching,  when  the  strsngers  would  forsake 
Home  and  we  ihooid  have  quiet,  if  revolution  and  war  were  not  raging 
around  us.  StIU,  I  will  not  despair  of  being  able  to  return  afterward  to 
quiet  and  my  salutwy  studies.  At  all  events,  the  festivities  and  parties 
BID  leaving  off,  with  which  ws  a«cDpled  ourselves  at  a  time  when  every  one 
ought  to  retire  into  the  most  aolemn  silence.  Stein  will  probably  remain 
hers  another  month.  All  his  old  affection  for  me  has  re-awakened,  and  min« 
was  easily  nviyed,  su  that  wa  are  on  a  footing  of  ooidial  fiiendship.  Old 
age  beoomea  him  wsU,  and  I  oan  only  Oiak  of  Um  wttb  ttndcr  sadaeM ;  It  la 
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iBOfit  likely  the  last  time  that  we  ahaU  see  each  other,  and  I  thank  Ckid 
that  we  haye  met  thm . 

The  children  are  well  and  good.  Marcus  seemed  for  a  time  indined  ts 
be  delicate.  Perhaps  I  worked  his  head  too  hard :  I  have  relaxed  a  little 
in  this  respect.  The  difficulties  of  reading  are  oyercome ;  and  if  the  love 
of  reading  awakens  later  in  him  than  in  me,  I  shall  not  consider  it  aiqr 
misfortune  to  him. 

Gretchen  suffers  again  from  time  to  time  with  her  eyes,  and  does  so  at 
the  present  moment.  How  are  all  your  people?  I  think  of  them  wiHi 
anxiety.     God  protect  you  I 

You  will  most  likely  have  learnt  from  the  journals  that  the  Chanodlor 
of  State  has  arrived  here,  accompanied  by  officers  of  his  department.  I 
only  heard  of  it  two  days  before  his  arrival.  I  have  given  him  a  splendid 
entertainment,  which  I  dare  say  he  would  very  virillingly  have  dispensed 
with ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  done  all  the  world  would  have  censored  me. 
Thus  are  we  obliged  to  plague  each  other,  out  of  conventionalism  and  polite 
ness  I  He  will  leave  again  in  four  or  five  days.  Bartholdy  was  in  Naplei| 
but  has  been  summoned. 

I  have  heard  from  Sch— ,  who  accompanies  Hardenberg,  that  the 
clergyman  at  Sesenheim  was  his  uncle,  and  had  four  daughters;  the  un- 
happy, but  universally  beloved,  Frederike  died  a  few  years  ago.  Her 
brotiier,  a  respectable  clergyman,  is  also  dead.  She  lived  to  see  the  pub- 
lication of  Goethe's  life ;  whether  she  read  it,  he  does  not  know. 

CCLXXIII. 

TO  NICOLOVIU8. 

Rons,  28th  Mardi,  1891. 

Dearest  friend,  embrace  me;  the  negotiation  is  concluded,  conclodcd 
with  success,  and  now  we  are  proceeding  to  draw  up  the  bull,  which  I  hope 
will  be  issued  in  a  month.  May  Heaven  only  guide  the  thoughts  of  Mon* 
signer  M.  by  a  right  lively  representation  of  the  more  or  less  costly  mmS» 
box  that  awaits  him,  and  direct  both  our  pens,  so  that  no  outcry  may  be 
raised  against  the  bull  at  the  last  moment  1  Tou  vrill  leain  erery  thing 
through  Count  Bemstorf. 

Hardenberg's  journey  hither  has  really  been  a  blessing ;  it  cost  me  nothing 
more  than  the  sacrifice  of  allowing  him  to  take  the  credit  of  having  brought 
the  affair  to  a  settlement.  And  as  he  will  thereby  be  bound  to  its  execution 
and  results,  I  incited  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  to  speak  to  him  in  my  presenoe^  ma 
if  it  were  his  work,  and  to  express  it  in  his  note. 

Now,  when  the  matter  has  to  be  carried  out,  your  ministry  can  do  mndli ; 
and  I  have  assured  the  Pope  that  he  may  rely  upon  honest  intentions. 

Only  above  all  make  haste  with  all  your  proposals  respecting  appoint- 
ments. That  the  Roman  cabinet  have  accepted  so  long  a  delay  is  a  brill- 
iant proof  of  the  confidence  which  they  place  in  our  good-will. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  belongs  to  the  rewards  which  Heaven  has 
accorded  to  my  efforts.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  it  in  my  own 
and  Gretchen's  name.  But  I  always  stand  in  such  deep  self-abasement 
before  your  humility,  and  your  over-estimate  of  me.  ¥rhat  am  I  ?  a  da> 
oayed  wreck.  If  it  were  not  for  the  children  I  should  sigh,  my  0«d, 
wUtthottbieakitnpl 
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HowsTci,  I  rejoioa  in  tfag  mocsn  of  mj  anderttkiiif .  I  bsfmu  It  with- 
out Mijr  hope  of  ftttsmiog  my  end.     Now  we  aie  the  fint  in  the  field. 

How  long  I  duU  r«nun  here,  u  my  preaence  wilt  soon  bs  no  longn 
neceaauy  (1  aJlow  to  myieil  tbftt  it  hw  been  useful,  thit  with  the  lune 
iustnictionB  the  biuine«e  inifht  hsTB  foundered),  who  oui  tell  7  Foi  now 
1  cm  tkke  roy  leare  with  n  good  conicience,  if  I  meet  with  any  new  df< 
g^$.  1  haie  begged  the  CbiinceiloT — uid  1  think  it  will  tally  with  your 
wiiheB — to  h»Te  a  luge  picture  punted  by  the  very  eminf  ut  utitt,  Philip 
Teit,  u  »  pieaent  to  the  cathedcal  of  Cologne,  on  oecuion  of  the  leiitork- 
tion  of  the  Acchbishoprio.  I  should  propone  to  Veit,  m  a  mbject,  either 
tb*  presentation  of  tbe  relies  of  the  Three  Kings  to  the  deputiea  of  Cologne 
by  ttie  Emperor  Frederick  Bftrbarossa,  after  the  taking  of  Hilui,  or  tba 
Vision  of  Coont  William  of  Jiilich. 

I  can  not  give  any  oiden  for  picturen  now,  for  ]  give  all  that  I  can  space 
to  my  poor  dear  S.*      How  X  Hhould  like  to  mm  biro  m  bishop  I 

As  soon  an  tbe  bull  has  been  dispatched,  I  shall  hasten  to  Naples.  At 
present,  yon  can  have  an  Austrian  eaoort  for  tbe  whole  distsoce,  and  Gen- 
eral Frimont  will  no  doubt,  in  case  of  necessity,  open  o»erj  thing  that 
would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to  me,  with  his  gtenadierB. 

The  bsue  at  events  at  Naples  baa  exhibited  the  baaeneia  of  tbeM  Itd> 
ians  in  its  proper  colors.     Their  sole  moral  incaitiTO  is  vanity,  and  Tsni^ 
is  not  bullet-proof- 
It  would  be  different  in  Spain,  and  yet  even  there  you  might  demolish 
eveiy  thing  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

We  have  disgraceful  contemporaries.  Our  poor  children  1  We  rejolee 
heartily  as  your  true  friends  in  all  the  good  news  that  yon  tell  ua  of  your 
tamily,  and  mourn  in  sympathy  with  our  dear  &iends  the  Goschens. 

Accept  love  yourself  from  Gretcben,  and  give  our  united  hind  regards  to 
your  liunily  and  all  friends.      Excuse  haste,  and  embrace  me  onoe  mora. 
Your  faithful  NinnHm. 

CCLXXIV. 

TO  UADAHG  HEKBLEB, 

BoHE,  itk  April,  ISn. 

It  grieTed  me  much  not  to  write  to  you  last  week,  bat  it  was  impossi- 
ble. Happily,  you  could  not  have  rosde  yourself  smious  about  us  for 
some  time  past.  But  I  should  so  have  liked  to  have  written  to  yon,  be- 
cause I  was  full  of  joy  at  having  concluded  my  important  negotiations  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  concluded,  not  so  but  Uiat  there  is  much  to  do  in 
carrying  ont  details,  but  still  so  far  that  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
all  essential  points,  and  only  some  quite  nnfoteseen  eiroomstance,  such  ai^ 
for  instance,  the  death  of  the  Pope  before  the  oompietim  of  the  bulls,  eonld 
interfere  with  the  matter. 

Now  since  we  must  assume  that  good  may  arise  from  this  settlement — 
and  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  prolongation  of  the  present  state  of  things 
would  involve  actual  evil — it  would  have  been  very  painful  to  me  if  I  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  business.  And  how  often,  and  tbi  how 
many  reasoru  thii  seemed  likely  1 

It  eontcibutea  to  improve  my  position  aa  regards  the  social  armoysDess 
which  I  haye  to  soSer  even  now  from  the  impertinanoe  of  »  few  fools,  th*t 
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the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  presented  me  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Leo 
pold  Order.  You  know  that  probably  there  are  not  many  who  care  less 
about  these  things  than  myself,  and  that  I  know  what  is  true  honor. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  never  been  placed  in  any  position  where  this  is 
insufficient !  But  I  have  been  drifted  into  another  sphere,  and  am  com^ 
pelled  to  live  among  people,  to  whom  all  that  would  have  secured  me  doe 
appreciation  among  the  highest  class,  counts  for  nothing;  who,  in  fact, 
rather  deem  my  learning  and  studies  unbecoming  my  position,  Mid  a  thing 
to  be  pardoned.  In  this  place  I  have  gradually  worked  my  way  up  to  in- 
fluence and  consideration,  and  have  not  often  occasion  to  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  still  indications  are  now  and  then  given,  and  were  formerly  much  more 
frequently  perceptible,  of  contempt  for  my  station  and  plain  nune,  iR^ch 
will  be  put  an  end  to  by  such  marks  of  distinction.  Had  not  Count  Bla- 
oas,*  who  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  most  extreme  aristocrat,  dis- 
played the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  me  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
residence  here,  and  treated  me  quite  as  his  equal,  my  position  in  these  cir- 
cles as  a  conunoner  would  have  been  much  more  unpleasant  even  Uttmn  it 
has  been. 

Stein  has  given  me  his  portrait.  It  is  a  drawing,  and  very  like  him. 
He  much  preferred  my  house  to  any  other  during  his  stay  here.  Old  ago 
has  made  him  very  amiable.  May  his  remaining  years  be  happy !  When 
he  bid  Marcus  good-night  yesterday  evening,  he  kissed  uid  stroked  him; 
I  remember  that  his  own  children  only  used  to  kiss  his  hand.  Thank  God 
that  I  shall  part  from  him  with  this  remembrance !  To-morrow,  I  shall 
accompany  him  at  his  request  as  far  as  Tivoli. 

Marcus  is  losing  his  robust  appearance ;  he  has  no  signs  of  ill-health ; 
still  it  makes  me  uneasy. 

The  editor  pf  the  "  Independente,"  one  of  the  most  violent  Neapolitan 
journals,  is  now  contractor  for  the  Austrian  army.  Thus  do  these  fellows 
change  their  colors  when  they  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it 

CCLXXV. 

Bx>MB,  28^  April,  1891. 

Last  week  I  received  your  letter,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  anxiety  that 
the  Piedmontese  insurrection  has  caused  you  on  our.  account.  Tour  care 
for  us  has  touched  me  deeply. 

The  occurrences  in  Piedmont  appear  to  us  of  importance,  only  became 
we  know  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  leaders  of  the  Left  in  France, 
and  that  there  was  a  wish  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  revolution  in  France 
itself.  The  plans  for  such  an  event  had  been  so  completely  worked  out, 
that  in  a  letter  from  Madrid  of  the  24th  of  March,  which  has  been  delayed 
on  the  road  and  has  only  just  been  conmiunicated  to  me,  it  is  stated  that 
this  revolution  has  been  arranged  with  the  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  the 
heads  of  the  Cortes,  and  in  particular  of  the  Count  Toreno,  and  would 
break  out  in  a  few  days,  if  it  had  not  broken  out  already. 

For  the  rest,  I  should  have  expected  that  the  Piedmontese  would  hi^ve 
shown  firmness  in  the  execution  of  their  rash  enterprise ;  but  although  the 
conspirators  were  numerous,  considered  as  such,  they  formed  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  the  nation,  which  did  not  expect  any  good  from  the  hands  of 
dissolute  and  frivolous  young  officers,  nor  from  any  of  these  amhitioas  msD^ 

*  The  Fienoh  embassador. 
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Thni  thflM  good-fdi-nothing  fellam  have  brought  ta  ioexprcsiible  cklamtty 
on  their  oountry,  in  the  ihape  of  foreign  oecnpiition,  uid  (he  eichsnge  of 
a  nuYow-minded  but  honest  and  well-intentioned  king,  for  a  prince  who 
irill  not  fovem  miidlf.  Who  wonld  haTe  thought  that  we  ahouid  lire  to 
■ee  those  reroltii  of  arrogant  soldivn,  who,  after  giving  away  thronei,  fled, 
or  practiced  aonifl  new  treachery,  which  characterize  the  worat  perioda  of 
ancient  hiatorjr,  and  were  hitherto  unknown  in  recent  times? 

The  Spaniah  ahipi  which  took  on  board  the  fugitives  from  Naples,  bare 
landed  them  at  laehia,  probably  because  they  had  no  money.  In  Spain, 
the  minister  of  finance  has  detected  the  greatest  dishonesty  in  his  pre- 
deceasoT,  and  tlie  deficit  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  piastres  I  And  this 
is  the  rainister  of  finance  on  account  of  wliose  remoTsI,  with  his  col- 
leagues, the  Cortee  wished  to  excite  a  new  revolution,  and  may  perhaps 
do  it  yetl 

It  bi  tme  that  in  most  places  it  is  only  etil  in  conflict  with  evil,  but  that 
evil  which  establishes  its  empirr  with  the  ntmost  tyranny,  and  founds  ila 
right  on  false  pretenslona  to  moral  and  intellectnal  eminence,  is  far  more 
hatefnl  to  me,  because  far  mors  pernicious,  than  that  which  takes  its  stand, 
almost  stupidly  and  without  thought,  on  possessiDn,  and  tor  the  rest,  inter- 
feres with  no  one  else  in  his  possessions.  The  qnlet  of  sununer  is  now 
approaohing,  and  the  crowd  of  foreigners  is  dispersing.  Stein  is  gone  to 
Naples 

CCLXXVI. 

Aliiko,  lift  JUoy,  1891. 
1  bare  formed  a  reiy  interesting  acquaintance  with  Lord  Col- 
chester', indeed,  tt  has  come  tn  that  mutual  feeling  of  attachment  which 
the  acquaintanceships  formed  in  later  life  seldom  exceed.  With  me  he 
thiew  off  his  usual  silence  and  reserve.  He  earnestly  wishes  that  I  might 
come  to  London  ss  embassador ;  but  even  if  this  could  be  brought  about,  1 
feel  that  the  whole  mode  of  life  involved  by  such  a  vocation  is  injurious 

1  think  T  hsTe  neret  told  you,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the 
celebrated  Connteaa  of  Albany,  Alfleri's  friend,  bom  Frincesa  Stolberg,  was 
here;  she  is  inteUeetual  enough  to  make  it  worth  one's  while  to  becoma 
aoqulnted  irith  her.  What  has  reminded  me  of  It  is,  that  the  Pretender, 
her  husband,  onoe  fitted  np  and  lived  in  the  house  which  we  are  now  occu- 
pying at  Albano.  After  i  had  seen  her,  I  made  a  good  many  inquiries 
about  her,  and  certainly  learnt  much  that  jostiflei  what  we  ore  so  often 
compelled  to  feel,  namely,  that  eminent  and  varied  talents  by  no  means 
alwaya  eoitioide  with  moral  worth.  Her  husband  abandoned  himself  to 
drinldog,  becaosB  she  drove  him  to  despair  by  her  infatuation  for  AlSeri ; 
and  she  did  not  even  lem^n  faithful  to  Alfleri  to  the  last,  although  she  has 
erected  a  mofnlfieent  monnment  to  Ms  memory  with  the  ostentation  of  the 
widow  of  a  eelebtated  man.  Though  very  old  now,  you  may  atill  call  her 
bsautlfta 

ccLXxvn. 

BoHi,  lllA  Augvtl,  im. 
This  time  1  have  long  remained  in  your  debt  for  your  last  dear  letter,  and 
yet  it  ia  loi^  ilnM  any  lettet  baa  itjoioed  me  so  mttoh. 
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The  childicn  are  my  delight,  and  when  one  has  seen  them  In  danger, 
one*B  anxiety  lasts  long  after  the  danger  is  over.  Marcus  has  not  indeed  got 
rid  of  his  complaint,  and  the  least  trifle  aggravates  it  j  still  he  haa  much 
improved,  and  is  gaining  flesh.  Our  Amelia  has  been  threatened  with  an 
attack  of  dysentery  lately,  but  the  danger  haa  been  averted.  Amelia,  too, 
clings  to  us  now  much  more  than  she  did,  and  is  growing  a  very  sweet 
child  *,  her  obstinacy  is  gradually  giving  way,  and  she  is  learning  to  obey 
without  ill-humor.  We  do  not  tease  her  with  lessons  yet,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  difficulty  with  her,  too ;  she  is  so  lively  and  volatile.  Marcos  could 
learn  any  thing  if  he  did  not  prefer  any  kind  of  motion  to  sitting  still.  We 
talk  German  with  him  a  good  deal  now,  and  he  understands  every  thing. 
Lucia  runs  alone,  and  is  very  quick.     She  is  very  fond  of  her  brother. 

Certainly,  my  attention,  too,  is  fixed  upon  Greece.  I  curse  Tpsilanti's 
enterprise,  which  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands  in  vain,  and  aban- 
doned many  to  a  still  worse  fate.  God  grant  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
may  fulfill  his  noble  idea  of  taking  nothing  for  himself^  but  founding  an  in- 
dependent State  there,  against  whose  existence  no  one  could  have  the  face 
to  raise  an  opposition.  Meanwhile,  there  is  only  one  form  under  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  other  tribes  can  have  a  national  existence — ^that  of  anti- 
quity and  the  middle  ages,  a  sovereign  whose  powers  are  undefined,  but 
who  allows  each  tribe  and  each  community  to  do  what  they  think  best  with 
respect  to  their  internal  affairs,  on  condition  that  they  perform  fixed  ser- 
vices in  war,  and  pay  certain  imposts.  It  would  be  a  most  important  and 
advantageous  revolution  for  Europe.  Millions  could  settle  in  the  waste 
lands  of  the  most  highly-favored  countries,  and  the  emigration  now  turned 
toward  America,  and  lost  to  Europe,  might  create  a  new  source  of  strengfth 
to  the  latter.  Who  knows  how  far  into  the  interior  Asia  might  not  becoma 
European  in  time  ? 

ccLxxvin. 

RoMB,  \6th  Augu$t^  1821. 
I  only  write  to  you  to-day  to  impart  my  consolation  to  you.  If  I  can 
think  of  any  thing  besides  my  boy,  it  is  the  reports  from  the  Archipelago. 
We  have  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the  report  of  the  naval  battle  before 
Mitylene  is  true  *,  but  the  accounts  of  it  from  Corfu  are  of  a  character  that 
renders  it  credible.  If  so,  though  these  Greek  mariners,  taken  singly,  are 
nothing  bettei^  than  pirates,  and  no  one  who  loves  his  life  will  embark  in  a 
ship  of  Hydra  with  any  tempting  property,  I  respect  them  notwithstanding, 
and  begin  to  expect  something  from  them.  The  deed  must  prove  the  maa. 
It  was  the  Dutch  corsairs,  accustomed  to  plunder  friend  and  foe,  who,  in 
1572,  took  Briel,  and  founded  the  republic  A  Greek  republic  is  a  chimera, 
but  a  State  may  very  likely  spring  up  there ;  and  my  imagination  pursuea 
the  endless  developments  of  the  events  which  may  result  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  opening  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to 
European  colonization.  Only  I  do  not  see  how  a  nation  like  the  Oreeka 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.  If  you  attempt  to  make  them  Eu- 
ropean, they  Mrill  become  absolutely  worthless.  I  imagine  German  coloniea  in 
Bithynia,  &c. 
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CCLXXIX. 
TO  NtCOLOVIUS. 

Rom.  ISA  BipUmUr,  leai. 
I  givA  TOO  my  Bpeciftl  thuki  for  ths  Snt  Toluma  of  Hunum's*  wiit- 
ioga.  0  that  I  m»r  not  b»Te  to  receive  the  «t  in  thi*  den  J  Ton  oaa 
not  im4^e  how  ptinfiilly  we  lonely  ud  fonaien  eieiturea  feel  the  WMtt 
of  any  one  with  whom  we  eta  hold  a  coiiTenation ;  how  often,  of  k  Snndif 
ereoing  lor  initaoce,  we  ua  reminded  that  we  are  in  Tomi,  and  sigh,  Oh, 
if  we  eould  but  bare  the  Goicheni,  NicoIoTiui,  or  Sayigny  with  us  for  an 
BTening  1  Hamaon'e  writings  make  me  feel  the  want  i^  you  with  tenfold 
uaitenesa,  though  one  cTening  would  not  be  foffloient  to  eay  ajl  we  should 
hare  to  say  about  them.  He  who  looks  on  every  thing  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  finds  himself  in  a  former  and  remarkable  world  u  he  reads 
them.  It  is  another  qnestion — and  one  which  before  I  was  acqaainted  with 
these  wiitinga,  I  bad  not  expected  to  find  myself  farced  to  ask — whether 
their  publication  is  likely  to  prove  beneGcial~I  mean  with  a  public  snoh 
as  oun  is  at  the  present  day.  For  the  moment,  a  certain  coquetting  with 
pietism  seems  to  be  in  fashion  with  a  considerable  nomber  of  the  younger 
generation — not  altogether  from  hypocrisy  and  vanity,  but  with  very  few 
from  inward  and  honest  feeling.  Our  age  demands  glaring  colon  and  sbrill 
sounds,  now  of  ons  kind,  now  of  anothsr.  This  fashion  will  not  last  long, 
but  the  moment  is  unfavorable  for  the  appearance  of  any  thing  that  give*  it 
authority,  because  people  do  not  understand  such  a  wtak.  But  my  anxiety 
extends  beyond  the  present  moment ;  I  feat  lest  the  feneration,  who  can 
not  in  the  least  understand  Eamann  and  the  times  in  which  he  flourished, 
should  take  lasting  offense  at  this  representation  of  a  rude  and  shaggy 
form.  I  had  not  read  the  biography,  when  I  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
might  appear  as  it  was ;  sod  never  dreamed  of  the  publication  of  a  corre- 
spondence such  OS  that  with  Lindner.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  now 
give  much,  that  any  one  wlio  was  competent — yon  above  alt — should  ha^va 
worked  up  the  two,  the  biography  and  the  letters,  into  a  single  life  of 
Hamann,  by  which  meaus  much  that  must  now  be  misunderstood  by  nine 
hundred  and  nine^-nine  oat  of  a  thousand,  would  have  been  rendered  in> 
telligible,  and  much  that  is  painful  would  have  been  avoided.  Few  will 
know  how  Hnmann — evidently  from  his  very  childhood — grew  up  and  took 
root  iu  the  poetical  pietism  then  prevailing  at  Eonigsberg ;  and  how  in  the 
crisis  that  took  place  in  him  in  London,  mcA  a  religion  might  rise  even  to 
fanaticism  and  fiereeness,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  affectation, 
and  should  remain  the  permanent  kry-note  of  his  soul.  Does  it  displeass 
you,  my  friend,  that  1  say  »n>  to  fitremtit  f  I  oonfesi  to  yon  that  this  is 
my  feeling  with  regard  to  hi*  connection  with  the  Behiens  family,  and  for 
my  justification  let  me  tril  yon,  that  Qretehen's  feelings  rscoil  from  it  an 

•  Hsmann  was  a  celebrated  and  prefinuid,  bat  obscors  writer  on  IheologiMit 
and  philosophical  sabjects,  uf  lbs  last  conlary,  and  sn  opponent  of  Ksnti  be  was 
bora,  and  spent  the  great  part  of  hii  life  In  KOtiigsbors,  and  was  in  lotimaM 
friend  of  Herder  snd  JaeoU,  oo  the  former  of  whom,  especisUy.  he  exercised  - 
great  infiaeBcs  in  early  lifh.  The  character  of  Ms  thedog*  Is  sDOneMl*  ap- 
parent frea  Nlebolv's  letMrs.  His  detaobsd  Easays  and  Letters  have  bam 
-"-— 'lndHibUsbedlwB(itfi,lS»-l§».  Ha  never  wrote  siqrcompr^sa*- 
A  charMMrtia  U  ocbm  Us  almost  pto^adoal  lad|ht,  Md  tte 
~  k  i^plK  ha  was  (dM  tlw  Higu  ofdw  H«t«L 
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less  than  my  own.  This  rennnoiAtioa  of  all  gratitude,  theie  deipotio  pre- 
tensions, this  excessive  petulance,  appear  to  us  merely  other  phases  of  the 
demoniacal  nature  which  appears  in  such  a  fearful  shape  in  6.,  indeed, 
still  more  frightful,  hecanie  ttie  conscience  of  the  man  who  has  abandoned 
himself  to  these  impulses,  approves  his  conduct  and  oonfirms  him  in  ii.  I 
turn  now  to  another  consideration.  If  all  extraordinary  persofM  were  esc* 
hibited  to  the  very  recesses  of  their  soul,  by  the  publication  of  their  eorre- 
spondence,  they  would  be  as  it  were  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  one  nuight 
let  one  after  another  appear,  without  lowering  any  relatively.  As  it  is, 
this  is  not  the  case ;  indeed,  I  say,  God  be  thanked  that  it  is  not  I  It  is 
not  well  that  the  world  should  see  into  the  inmost  soul  of  every  man,  and 
both  the  world  and  history  would  be  unendurable  if  it  could.  There  are 
garments  of  the  soul  whioh  you  should  no  more  strip  off  than  those  of  the 
body  ]  and  a  biography  that  vails  nothing  is  neither  right  nor  wholesome. 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  history  when  understood  clearly,  and  in  its 
details  is  useful—that  it  teaches  us  how  even  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
alted spirits  of  our  human  race  are  ignorant  how  accidentally  their  eye 
has  assumed  the  form  through  which  they  see,  while  from  the  extreme 
intensity  of  their  consciousness,  they  authoritatively  demand  that  every 
one  shall  see  as  they  do.  He  who  has  not  recognised  this  quite  distinctlj 
and  in  many  instances,  may  be  subjugated  by  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
intellect,  that  casts  the  most  intense  passion  into  a  given  form;  and  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  the  daily  intellectual  life  of  a  powerful  man^ 
has  all  the  injurious  effect  upon  an  immature  mind,  of  novel-reading  upon 
a  weak  girl.  The  most  captivating  novels  are  those  which  are  whoUy  or 
mostly  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  It  is  these  which  stir  the  emotions, 
and  historical  composition  which  deserves  the  name,  speaks  in  disoburses  ; 
it  is  not  the  actions,  but  the  speeches  and  the  thought,  which  touch  our 
hearts.  If  I  had  the  energy  which  I  have  not,  I  would,  if  only  by  way  of 
proof,  relate  what  might  inflame  the  imagination  in  the  most  dangerous 
way,  so  that  it  should  not  move  you ;  and  then  again,  sway  the  imagina- 
tion of  my  readers  so  that  they  should  espouse  the  party  of  Marina  or 
Sulla ;  so  that  they  should  not  scruple  at  the  bloodshed,  but  have  the 
guilt  of  all  that  flowed  upon  their  eonsciences. 

CCLXXX. 

TO  MADAME  HSKSLER. 

BoMK,  fi9iA  Sqiitemier,  1891. 

Tour  last  letter  affected  me  deeply  in  more  than  one  way.  When  we 
can  no  longer  attain,  or  no  longer  endure  a  life  of  exciting  emotion  and 
action,  the  only  thing  left  us  to  wish  for  is  peace  and  quiet.  This  applies 
to  me  personally,  as  well  as  to  public  life  at  the  present  day. 

I  meant  to  write  to  you  a  short  time  ago  about  Hamann's  works,  and 
the  impression  they  made  upon  me.  Hitherto  our  feelings  have  harmon- 
ised, or  if  not  at  first,  have,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  been  brought  into 
harmony  when  we  have  explained  ourselves.  I  was  anxious  to  kaow 
whether  our  inward  agreement  would  be  interrupted  on  this  remarkable 
(oeasion.  I  hope  not.  Yon  will  doubtless  have  read  his  writings.  Now, 
I  ask  yoD,  de  you  sympathise  with  them?    Are  you  glad  to  possess  them? 

Koch  aboat  Hsmann  has  been  toaAt  oleaeer  to  me.    I  imilitsajl  nam 
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th«  origin  of  tha  Int,  aBit  piA>p«  tha  matt  NmaAibls  of  hii  wiltinfa,  of 
which  I  bafora  kuair  nothing.  Bat  it  wu  not  eaou^  lor  ma  to  peieaivo 
that  tha  original  ntaulil  of  hii  nund  wu  that  of  a  giant,  who  had  lurrlTad 
a  porlahed  raee,  aod  lireil  on  in  an  utt«ly  diflanat  age  of  the  world  f  It 
wu  indeed  neoeaaary  to  know  loniatiiiiig  of  that  earliw  racs,  and  to  nn- 
dantand  bow  it  liTod  in  the  pietism,  which,  in  Konigiberg,  more  than  »af 
where  else,  bad  adguiied  a  strong  and  Uring  poWR  oTsr  nun ;  the  traoaa 
and  tradition!  of  which  we  see  in  Hippel's  writings,  and  amidst  whoaa  In- 
Huanoaa  Hamann  too  grew  op. 

Sut  what  do  we  gain  by  the  publishing  of  hia  life  and  letters?  Or, 
rather,  how  muoh  do  we  not  loss  by  tba  dispersion  of  the  mist  that  oco- 
oealed  the  personsJily  of  this  mysterioos  man  9  We  ace  ■  young  man, 
whose  aapiialiens  and  struggles  tha  present  generation  will  nut  be  abis  to 
understand  niv  even  to  dinne,  giTing  a  loose  to  hia  InelioatiaDB,  n^leot- 
Ing,  in  the  most  careless  and  unoonseientions  manner,  his  obligaUona  to* 
ward  his  unselfish  and  loving  friends,  gwinurung  with  the  streani  of  hii 
pasiiona,  and  when  at  last,  the  difficulties  of  his  desperate  position  recall 
his  earlier  pietistic  feelings,  yet  not  led  back  by  them  in  Ihe  least  to  his 
dntlea  toward  his  fallow-oreatures.  We  see  him,  on  bis  return,  despising 
the  same  friends  in  his  spiritual  pride,  acoepUng  their  beoeflts  while  hating 
and  condemning  thsm,  yet  still  reserving  tba  prlvilega  of  letnming  to  ttaam, 
whenever  necessity  may  drive  him  to  soch  a  ooiirse.  Apart  from  all  tha 
nnhaj^  iaflueDcea  whiob  this  book  may  and  will  exaroise  over  parvertad 
minds,  allowing  that  such  temporary  affects  are  not  to  be  taken  into  ao> 
eount  (which  1  am  les*  willing  to  conoads  tha  older  I  beooma,  and  tha 
longer  and  more  attentively  I  regard  ths  vailed  foims  whioh  parvertad 
views  aaiiune),  how  does  he  appear  to  uaf  As  a  roan  possessed  by  a 
demon,  who  belierea  himself  called  to  rule  despotioally.  Prom  his  earlieat 
childhood,  he  had  baSD  socustomad  to  this  pietiatic  intarpretatiiin  of  tha 
Bible,  to  look  on  it  as  a  handbook  for  every  event  of  life ;  in  momesila 
whoi  kia  whole  natsre  had  been  orerwhelmcd  by  distress,  difflcalty,  and 
mnoias,  it  had  seiied  hold  of  his  mind  with  a  force  which  Influsnoed  hia 
whole  life  j  but  this  supposed  saoctiBcation  had  no  efleot  on  his  actiou. 
The  correctness  of  these  viawi  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  affected  in  tba 
alighteat  degree,  practically  or  historically,  by  this  Life.  God  grant  that 
no  one  may  assert  that  it  is  I  His  mind  was  beyond  all  qoeatioo  one  of 
the  deepest  and  moat  powerful  that  Gsimany  ever  produced,  and  hia  say> 
ings,  clothed  in  the  language  which  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
BSBumed  ths  eoloring  and  mystery  of  oracles.  The  Dnfettered  mind,  which 
is  neither  frightened  nor  enslaved  by  formulas,  extracts  the  living  power 
from  these  oracular  sayings,  without  regard  to  their  form,  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  tot  any  man  fully  to  accept,  unless  he  hu  a  peenllar 
cast  of  thot^bti  and  has  been  brought  up  in  a  pecaliar  atmosphere.  Now, 
however,  it  is  made  clear  fo  us,  that  Hamann  himself  regarded  this  form 
as  the  true  essence,  and  thus  we  have  became  vitally  estranged  tkom  him. 
No  nna  perhapa  can  fuUy  oomprebend  how  fearful  this  pistism  is^  who  has 
not  often  beeii  forced  to  hear  that  all  human  virtues  are  damnable,  nay, 
are  even  dangerous,  and  that  the  most  sinful  human  being  who  baa  tna 
faith  in  Chriat'a  redemption,  stands  infinitely  nearer  to  tbe  Saviour,  tliaa 
tke  man  who  Is,  according  to  human  ideaa,  the  noblest  and  most  virtuoni, 
bat  wlthMt  that  MUJo*thln|. 
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I  maintain  that,  at  a  general  rule,  the  letters  which  lay  bare  tbe  Ininosl 
being  of  an  extraordinary,  but  not  saintlike  man,  should  never  be  pob- 
lished.  For  his  sake  they  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  world,  beeanae  it 
is  not  good  nor  just  to  exhibit  one  isolated  soul  naked,  while  the  immanae 
majority  are  not  so ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  others,  because  what  is  concealed 
by  the  relations  of  life  ought  not  to  be  laid  bare.  Why  was  not  his  life 
written  as  it  might  have  been  told  ? 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  to  me  is  that  passage  from  St. 
Augustine,  which  I  must  either  have  passed  over,  or  not  yet  comprehend- 
ed, when  I  read  the  Confessions.  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  would  restore  the  Church  by  means  of  outward  fomralaa. 
Let  them  reflect  why  it  was,  that  the  most  profound  among  ^l  the  Fathers 
wished  so  to  express  himself  on  matters  of  doctrine,  that  every  man  mi^t 
find  his  own  belief^  if  it  were  not  an  utterly  false  one,  in  his  words. 

I  have  now  begun  to  teach  Marcus  Latin  by  conversation,  and  he  learns 
very  well 

CCLXXXI. 

Eon,  29^  December,  1891. 

For  the  sixth  time  we  are  ending  our  year  at  Eome.  Meanwhile  time 
exercises  his  power,  and  without  ceasing  to  be,  and  to  feel  ourselves  stran- 
gers in  this  place,  we  are  also  becoming  estranged  from  our  own  country. 
Thus  life  passes  away,  and  one  feels  that  it  passes  miserably ;  and  yet  I 
can  not  agree  with  the  pious  persons  who  call  life  a  miserable  thing  in  it- 
self. I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  becomes  miserable  only  through  our 
own  follies,  faults,  and  weaknesses ;  and  that  a  life  wrought  into  beao^ 

and  harmony  is  a  blessing  possible  not  merely  in  dreams During 

this  winter  my  health  has  not  been  worth  much,  though  I  could  not  exact- 
ly call  myself  ill.  I  want  the  refreshment  of  sympathy,  without  which  I 
always  feel  exhausted,  and  can  not  be  really  healthy,  and  which  in  itself 
is  a  sufficient  recompense  to  me  for  some  degree  of  physical  indisposition. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  that  you  agree  with  me  as  to  the 

publication  of  Hamann's  letters.  It  struck  me,  too,  how  deeply-rooted 
the  acquaintanceships  of  his  youth  must  have  been.  At  that  ^me  there 
was  nothing  in  Germany  but  oak  trees  and  creepers ;  now  there  are  only 
half-grown  trees,  blown  awry  by  the  winds. 


1822. 


In  February,  1822,  Niebuhr's  wife  bore  him  a  third  daughter. 
Since  the  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  now  attained,  and  the 
health  of  his  wife  rather  grew  worse  than  better,  he  determined 
to  request  his  recall.  The  Minister  of  his  department  advised 
him,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  ask  for  a  year's  fur- 
lough, and  thus  to  leave  the  way  open  for  his  return,  if  he  should 
think  it  desirable  at  the  end  of  that  time.    And  'certainly,  as  fiur 
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u  he  wu  peraonaUy  ccmcemed,  he  might  probably  have  ivmain- 
ed  many  years  longer  in  Rome,  as  ii  shown  by  his  letter*  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  had  become  acclimatized,  and  accustomed 
to  the  mode  of  life  m  Rome,  and  now  looked  forward  lo  a  time 
of  greater  repose,  in  which  he  might  devote  himself  with  zeal  to 
his  studies.  For,  however  far  hia  course  of  life  might  seem  to 
cany  him  from  hie  own  peculiar  punuits,  he  always  retained  his 
old  partiality  for  them,  and  anticipated  some  future  time  when  he  . 
might  return  to  them.  His  high  views  of  their  true  p^ciples 
and  method  may  bo  seen  from  a  letter,  inserted  at  the  eloee  of  the 
extracts  belonging  to  this  year,  and  entitled — "  A  letter  to  a  young 
man  who  wished  to  devote  himself  to  Philology."  It  waa  written 
in  the  emuse  of  this  summer,  and  addieseed  to  a  young  friend  of 
his,  whom  he  beUeved  to  be  pursuing  an  erroneous  path. 

In  August,  1822,  Niebuhr  had  to  engage  in  a  very  unpleasant 
fxmtest  on  behaK  of  the  Protestants  living  in  Rome.  A  bhndly 
fiuiatical,  priestly  party,  was  bent  on  the  demolition  of  the  Protest- 
ant burial-ground.  Niebuhr  felt  himself  bound  to  resist  this  out- 
rage to  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-worshipen  with  all  his  might, 
and  to  assist  his  friend  Lord  Colchester,  who  shared  his  efibrts  in 
the  cause.  He  spent  part  of  this  sunmier  in  Albane,  and  mado 
a  little  excursion  besides  to  Tivoli.  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  M. 
Lieber,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  he  had  engaged  as  tu- 

In  November,  the  King  of  Prussia  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rome, 
with  a  small  retinue.  Niebuhr  and  Baron  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt accompanied  him  to  the  most  celebrated  spots  in  the  city 
and  its  neighborhood.  Several  of  Niebuhr's  old  friends  were  in 
the  King's  suite,  so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  renewing  his 
intetoourse  with  them  for  a  short  interval. 

He  also  derived  much  enjoyment  this  winter  from  the  socie^ 
of  Ueasrs.  Pertz  sjid  Bluhme,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 
pmseeute  researches  into  ancient  MSS.,  and  were  able  to  enter 
into  the  literary  subjects  which  engaged  Niebuhr's  attention. 

Meanwhile,  Niebuhr  sent  in  a  request,  agreeably  to  the  advice 
of  the  Minister  fen  Foreign  Aflairs,  that  he  might  either  be  recall- 
ed, or  receive  leave  of  absence  in  the  following  spring.  The  lat- 
ter was  granted  him,  and  he  thankfully  accepted  it,  allliough  he 
was  persuaded  that  hia  wife's  state  of  health,  as  well  as  his  views 
with  legBfd  to  their  ton,  would  ^event  him  &om  ever  returning 
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to  £x)me.  The  child's  attachment  to  the  place  was  so  great,  as 
to  make  his  father  fear  that  if  he  remained  longer  there,  he  woiild 
never  feel  at  home  in  Germany.  This  consideration,  joined  to 
the  difficulty  of  educating  him  in  Rome  in  the  manner  he  wished 
and  intended,  had  a  great  influence  upon  Niebuhr's  decision  not 
to  return  thither.  Indeed,  after  he  became  a  father,  JN^iebuhr 
considered  the  training  of  his  children,  especially  of  his  son,  as  the 
most  imperative  duty  of  his  life,  to  which  all  other  eonsid^rationa, 
except  that  of  very  evident  and  important  service  to  his  country, 
ought  \o  be  subordinated.  In  ordinary  times,  he  placed  ]Nriyate 
duties  above  public  ones.  No  one,  who  has  read  his  life  thus  &r, 
will  suspect  him  of  undervaluing  the  latter. 

Before  leaving  Italy  Niebuhr  wished  to  see  Naples,  a^d  to  take 
leave  of  his  friend  De  Serre,  who  was  now  embassador  at  that 
court.  As  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  Niebuhr  ielt  how 
much  it  cost  him  to  forsake  Rome.  There  was,  indeed,  much  in 
his  circumstances  that  did  not  harmonize  with  his  peculiar  tastes ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  giving  up  an  indepen- 
dent, and  in  many  respects  advantageous  position,  and  entmng 
on  a  period  of  uncertainty. 

Thus,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  he  would  not  have  quitted 
Rome  for  ever.  His  friends  and  children  exclaim  with  sorrow^, 
"  Oh  that  he  had  remained,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  yet  be 
spared  to  us !" 

Letters  written  in  1822. 
CCLXXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HEN8LEE. 

BOMB,  \9ih  Januarf,  1899. 

We  hare  daily  proofs  of  Marcas^s  noble  nature  ^  still  I  am  well 

aware  that  this  affords  as  no  guarantee  unless  it  be  guided  with  the  most 
watchful  care.  I  trust  he  will  nercr  turn  out  a  conceited,  shallow  fool, 
nor  a  man  who  is  himself  contented  with  superficiality,  and  assames  an 
appearance  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  others.  I  could  ncYer  be  consoled, 
if  I  were  one  day  to  see  him  go  out  into  the  worid  as  an  i^rrogant  young 
collegian,  or  an  empty  blockhead  and  shallow  prater,  or  as  a  vain  fool 
seeking  to  make  himself  of  importance,  not  by  real  ability,  but  by  means 
of  unwarranted  pretensions  or  affectation,  which  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  our  young  people  nowadays.  Either  they  are  puffed  up  with  conceit, 
and  want  to  make  reforms,  and  think  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce 
on  all  subjects,  and  look  down  on  people  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  they 
»re  not  worthy  to  imloose;  or  if  they  do  not  belong  to  this  p»rty,  they 
know  nothing,  leara  nothing,  can  not  set  about  any  thing  with  eamestneH 
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utd  dpability,  uid  usume  th»  ihrow  of  lefiuoneai — of  course  only  cm  tha 
oatiide — >nd  think  that  il  they  cui  but  shine  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in 
the  empty  usemblieB  of  fsBhionable  life,  tbey  will  have  gained  all  they  need, 
and  tie  perfectly  prep&red  lo  take  a  itanding  in  the  world.  I  ancceed  with 
toaohing  M  well  M  I  could  have  renturad  to  hope.  Ha  already  knowi  no 
incoDsiderabla  number  of  Latin  worda,  and  he  undentuidH  grkmiau-  »  wdl 
that  I  can  now  Kt  him  to  leara  parts  of  the  oonjugaiiona  without  theit 
teasing  him  like  dead  matter  ;  he  divines  many  o(  tho  forma,  from  liia  own 
feeling.  1  am  leading  with  him  aeleoted  chapters  bum  Hygin'a  Hytholo* 
gicum — a  book  whiob,  perhapa,  it  u  not  eaey  to  uae  for  thia  purpoae,  and 
which  yet  ii  men  auitad  to  it  than  any  other,  from  the  abeence  of  fbnud 
periods,  and  (be  iotoieit  of  tho  u&native.  For  Seiniao,  1  write  frafment*  . 
of  the  Gieok  mythology  for  hiro.  I  began  with  the  hillory  of  the  Argo- 
naut! ;  1  hara  now  got  to  the  hiitory  of  Harcalaa.  I  pn  avety  Uung  in 
a  very  lite  and  pictureaquo  style,  so  that  it  la  H  eioitiBg  as  poetry  to  him ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  reads  it  with  such  delight  that  we  are  oftoa  inlermpted  by 
his  eiioi  of  joy.  The  childis  qiutadavotodtome;  but  this  aduoating  ooata 
ma  a  great  deal  of  time.  Howsrar,  I  have  had  mj  ihkn  of  Ufa,  and  I 
shall  coDoidei  it  as  a  rewatd  lor  my  labon  if  thia  yoong  life  ba  ai  fnlly 
and  tichly  developed  as  liea  within  my  power- 

Unexpeotad  thoughts  often  escape  him.  Two  daya  ago  ha  was  ailting 
beaid*  me,  and  began — "  Father,  the  aocientt  baliaved  in  tha  old  godi; 
bat  atill  they  believed  also  in  the  true  God.     Tha  old  goda  wen  joM  Uk* 


ccLXXXiir. 

BoMc  tik  jfHi,  lata. 

Again  your  longad-Ior  letter  haa  failed  to  reaoh  me 

Maroua  ia  reading  Diodati's  beautiful  (PiotetUnt)  Bible  {the  GotptU), 
and  he  raada  it  with  lively  Interest.      He  draws  vary  oacefully. 

I  qwke  to  yoQ,  a  little  while  ago,  of  the  ill-fated  men  who  are  Tetain> 
ing  in  shoala  from  Greaoa.  Till  now,  ray  interooutae  with  them  has  been 
almost  oonflnad  to  one  individual,  who  is  a  very  well-intautioaed  yoath,  a 
BhJn^aoder,  who  had  served  in  the  Landwehr-  Ee  and  a  few  Saxon* 
coiae  the  pamphleta,  and  all  the  reat  nt  the  rhodomontade,  which  had  d»> 
luded  tham  into  tha  idea,  that  ■  Greek  army  of  30,000  man  waa  hi  tha 
field,  and  only  tequired  to  be  officered,  lie.  They  found  bo  army,  and 
instead  of  reeoivinj;  any  pay,  were  obliged  to  sedl  every  thing  they  had  for 
the  neoessaiiea  of  life.  Theii  ptesenoe  waa  not  all  deajied,  and  they  might 
thank  God  if  they  oould  but  find  maana  to  get  back  again.  My  aoquaint- 
anoes  eonfasa  that  I  told  them  all  this  beforehand ;  Uiua,  Ibi  instsnoa,  tha^ 
by  Grseh  soldiers,  they  must  only  understaod  aaaooialed  bands  of  ElapfatU 
(lobban),  who  would  be  jeinad  »  oetta.ta  oaaaa  by  the  paaaantiy ; — by 
tlkeir  Dommaudaia,  bandit  ohkftainK,  who  would  ba  equally  avaricious  and 
bloodthiraty,  to  whom  it  WM  abaord  to  offer  theii  serrioes,  except  tor  tha 
artillery ;  who  absolutely  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  single  man,  and  who 
would  distrust  every  body.  Navartkeleaa,  I  wiah  them,  from  my  heart, 
every  bleasing  and  succeaa.  One  must  bo  a  fool  to  expect  virtuous  heioinn 
from  tbam,  and  »  coU  poUtidui  of  the  prtaut  itf  (a  (oiraBctB  than  to 
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CCLXXXIV. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

RoMl,  fOd  May,  1899. 

Your  work,*  my  friend,  was  a  real  refreshment  to  me ;  somewhat  such 
as  it  would  be  to  see  you  here,  where  I  have  none  of  the  interchange  of 
thought,  to  which  I  had  been  so  habituated,  and  on  which  I  am  so  depend- 
ent. In  this  respect,  believe  me,  you  could  not  have  a  duller  life  in  the 
most  stupid  little  country  town,  than  I  lead  here,  leaving  Bunsen  out  of  the 
question.  That  I  read  your  book  immediately,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
some  parts  of  it  repeatedly,  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  yet  I  must  say  it ;  and 
likewise,  that  it  answers  my  expectations,  and  that  I  honor  you  all  the  more 
for  it,  because  I  could  not  write  any  thing  like  it  myself.  I  can  not  honor 
any  man  for  writing  what  I  could  have  written  myself— only  appreciate 
him,  and  allow  that  he  is  not  less  than  I  am.  Understand  me,  this  is  no 
pride ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  my  honest  feeliitg  that  a  man  is  little  enough  if 
he  can  do  no  more  than  I,  since  I  feel  how  infinitely  more  I  could  do  if  I 
had  acquired  more  correct  notions  of  facts  when  I  possessed  my  full  powers, 
and  if  I  had  not  wasted  my  opportunities  so  dreadfully.  You  have  opened 
quite  a  new  world  to  me.  and  I  believe  to  all  your  readers,  by  your  account 
of  academical  institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  this  very  reason  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject,  but  turn  to  other  topics  which  are 
not  so  foreign  to  me.t 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  written  something  like  this  to  you  yean 
ago,  but  I  think  scarcely  in  so  distinct  a  form.  The  union  was  effected 
every  where  in  Italy  in  an  extremely  rough  and  unskillful  manner;  with 
much  more  dexterity  in  many  of  the  German  Imperial  towns,  where  the 
relations  [between  the  orders]  were  precisely  the  same ;  and,  besides,  the 
German  nobles  w^e  much  more  honorable  and  obedient  to  the  laws  than 
the  Italian  ones,  who  allowed  themselves  the  most  criminal  license,  while 
the  burgher  class  were  also  a  worthless  set.  For  Italy  has  been  an  infer- 
nal pool,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  it  was  from  the 
Empire  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  any  one  can  get 
up  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  republics.  Read  Yarchi's  History  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  consequently  most  perfect,  in 
existence  ;  so  that  the  reader,  particularly  if  he  have  visited  Florence,  for- 
gets every  thing  around  him,  and  can  live  the  whole  day  through  among 
those  of  whom  he  is  reading),  and  you  will  find  it  conceivable  how  Fr. 
Guicciardini  should  have  made  those  Machiavellian  projects  to  render  the 
revival  of  the  republic  impossible,  which  make  our  hair  stand  on  end.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  Satan  and  Beelzebub  striving  together ; 
that  this  does  not  make  the  cause  of  the  Medici  a  good  one,  and  shall  not 
prevent  us  from  honoring  Francisco  Femioci. 

Let  me  always  write  down  these  digressions  as  if  we  were  talking  to- 
gether, and  remember  my  fondness  for  entering  into  the  views  of  all  par- 
ties, and  being  guided  by  none,  not  even  in  history. 

*  Savigny's  »  History  of  Jnrispmdenoe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"— his  piiaei- 
pal  work. 

t  The  portion  here  omitted  treats  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  towns  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  gradual  foskm  and  orgwdMtkm  of 
the  various  elemenUi  of  which  dieir  population  was  oompoMd. 
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In  pauiiif,  I  mnit  lito  tell  yim,  or  rather  rap«ftt  to  ymx,  that  I  entirely 
defend  UachiaToUi's  "Princip*,"  taken  in  its  [ull  and  literal  acceptation, 
even  aa  he  certainljr  wrote  it  in  the  bittereat  earnest.  How  much  b  there, 
which  we  raaj'  not  >aj  aloud,  for  leat  of  being  stoned  by  the  etupid  good 
people  I      There  are  times  in  which  every  indiviiluBl  must  bo  laeted  to  us ; 

pendi  upon  a  trae  undenitftiiding  of  the  times.  A  hundred  yean  sooner, 
Cmtu  would  hsTfl  been  a  criminal ;  when  ho  lived  he  was  forced  to  goT- 
em.  To  talk  of  beedom  in  Ital;,  in  our  dayt,  is  what  none  but  a  fool  or 
a  villain  could  do;  and  I  know  nothing  more  miserable  than  Alfleri'a  af- 
fected paoegTric  of  Tiajao.  Tacitus  lived  like  a  stranger  in  bis  ceutnij', 
but,  with  all  the  aapinttoni  of  his  heart,  it  could  never  occur  to  him  to 
wish  fin  any  thing  beyond  a  tolerable  present.  I  see  that  it  is  sa  usual 
with  me,  when  I  let  my  pen  take  its  own  couree  in  writing  to  you.  For 
how  many  days  could  we  talk  without  coming  to  an  end  of  what  we  had 

to'Tl" 

Of  the  old  Biomai 
confiued  conception 
development. 

It  is  only  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  no  passages  occur  which  the  blook- 
heads  could  seize  as  express  evidence  in  favor  of  the  old  trivial  opinioaa,  in 
order  to  refiite  me  with  auUiority.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  book  is  era- 
fined  to  its  other  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  and  language  ata 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  mi  then,  too,  the  fundamental  political  idea  is  re- 
markable. I  can  not  believe  that  Cicero  wrote  without  any  immediata 
reference  to  his  own  times — that  he  was  merely  stringing  phrases  togethoi 
without  any  practical  application.  If  I  am  right,  we  see  that  what  ha 
wished  for,  as  the  only  safeguard  for  freedom  in  that  unhappy  age,  was 
the  sovereignty  of  one  individual  for  life,  with  a  dirision  of  the  powers  as 
they  had  existed  in  the  oid  constitution  (or  as  he  had  conceived  them  to 
exist  there) ;  not  the  elevation  of  a  family  to  an  hereditary  kingship.  The 
factious  power  of  the  so-called  optimattM,  betwera  whom  and  the  dema> 
gogues  men  had  then  but  a  mournful  choice,  he  estimates  at  its  true  value, 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage.  I  beliove  most  decidedly  that  the  work  had 
on  elevated  practical  significance,  which  is  obscure  only  because  the  loet 
books  wets  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Unfortunately  the  idea 
was  impracticable,  because  Pompey  and  Ciesar  were  both  living  at  once, 
■nd  it  was  needful  that  Destiny  should  be  fulfilled,  as  it  always  must  ba 
fulfilled,  when  decay  has  proceeded  so  far.  The  yearly  elections  were,  at 
that  period,  a  ooustant  renewal  of  misery,  and  had  no  longer  any  result 
but  that  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  many;  their  original  import  waa 
lost,  and  could  not  be  restored.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it,  my  friend  f 
1  should  like,  if  I  had  opportunity,  to  translate  these  Fragments,  to  fill  up 
the  chasms  with  supplements  in  the  translation  (to  do  it  in  Latin  would 
be  an  impertinence),  and  to  append  notes  to  it. 

After  I  have  said  so  much  to  you  upon  learned  mattem,  perhaps  I  may 
turn  to  our  personal  concerns.  With  regard  to  these,  the  constant  indis- 
position and  increasing  weakness  of  my  wife  is  the  darkest  side  of  the  pio- 
ture.  The  children  leave  us  nothing  to  wish  for.  They  have  just  got  ovat 
*  HersfbOowad  aa  aeeoont  «f  the  books  of  Cicero's  "Do  S«pnbtica,"  diooor- 
BradbyHai. 
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the  hooping-cough ;  my  wife  had  paid  her  deht  to  it  in  her  ehilAkood,  hot 
I  was  al:io  attacked  by  it,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  my  strength.  That 
under  these  circumstances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  any  contin- 
uous  study,  you  will  readily  imagine.  I  am  so  weak  that  1  can  bear  vejy 
little  exertion.     The  climate,  too,  makes  one  indolent. 

We  have  lived  much  alone  for  some  time  past.  In  Comelius  we  lost  a 
friend  whose  society  we  enjoyed  and  valued. 

Your  friend  is  certain  of  a  cordial  reception.  But  we  can  not  supply 
what  travelers  often  desire.  We  give  no  dinners,  and  there  are  no  tourin 
at  our  house,  where  they  can  find  society  assembled*  Henoe  traTelen  find 
great  fault  with  me,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  come  to  ma  who  «^)oy  me 
as  I  am.  But  then  it  is  the  right  people  who  do  so  -,  for  instaooa,  Loid 
Colchester  and  Be  Serre.  Between  the  last  and  myself  a  downright  pawMi 
has  sprung  up.* 

CCLXXXV. 

TO  UADAMB  HEKSLBB. 

Rome,  7^  Jum,  18SS. 

De  Serre  has  been  here,t  and  we  have  been  very  intimate  with 

each  other,  and  lament  that  we  can  not  live  together.  I  could  foi^m  a 
friendship  with  him  such  as  I  have  not  formed  for  many  years.  In  mind 
and  heart  he  is  entirely  what  I  had  pictured  to  myself ;  he  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  noblest  human  beings  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  We  have 
expressed  our  sentiments  to  each  other  with  perfect  openness  respecting  all 
that  deeply  oocupies  the  intellect  of  man  ;  about  the  past  and  the  future, 
about  Germany  and  France.  Nationality  is  no  barrier  between  us  j  he  itf 
a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  though  he  prefers  talking  in  French,  be- 
cause I  speak  it  more  easily  than  he  does  German.  He  is  thoroug^y  ac- 
quainted with  our  literature  ;  pronounces,  for  instance,  exactly  the  same 
verdict  as  we  do  upon  Goethe's  writings  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life. 
While  an  admirer  of  his  youthful  writings,  *'  Wilhelm  Meister,''  and  others 
of  a  similar  stamp  are  distressing  to  him.  He  suits  a  court  about  as  well 
as  I  do,  except  that  having  better  spirits,  he  more  easily  adapts  himself 
to  every  thing.     Our  political  convictions  are  essentially  quite  identical. 

A  young  man  has  lately  arrived  here,  a  M.  Lieber,  of  Berlin,  who  went 
to  Greece  as  a  volunteer,  and  has  returned,  partly  that  he  might  not  die  of 
starvation,  partly  because  he  found  the  boundless  corruption  of  the  Moreans, 

*  In  a  Ister  letter,  Niebahr  writes  as  follows  about  him  :  *'  I  oonduoted  Da 
Berre  about  the  Forom  here,  and  oar  conversation  led  us  from  the  topography 
to  the  history  of  Borne — a  conversation  which  would  bsve  been  iBspossible  wteb 
any  man  less  resembling  the  ancient  orators,  and  which  ooald  not  have  been 
equally  delightfol,  even  with  htm,  in  any  other  place.  He  uidersfeood  everpr 
dnng,  as  I  placed  before  him  with  a  vividness  with  which  I  was  inspired  by  his 
sympsthy,  the  progress  of  the  oonstitation,  Hie  manners,  and  reUgioo  throng h 
Bocceediog  centuries,  and  justified  the  Oraochi,  Marios,  aod  Salla.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  sufficient  affection  for  him,  to  write  this  down  for  his  use,  and  this  1 
intend  to  do  without  any  learned  demonstration.  It  may,  at  all  events,  help  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  continaation  of  the  Histoiy.  He  ssid,  '  You  must  write, 
bearing  it  in  mind  thst  I  am  not  learned.'  1  replied,  *  You  are  neidier  mora 
nor  less  learned  than  Demosthenes,  and  I  love  jrou  like  him.' " 

t  He  bad  been  one  of  the  French  ministers  at  the  Coogresa  of  YaroiMi,  which 
opened  in  Oolober  of  this  year. 
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BOd,  withft),  their  oowwdica  iuniffetkbla.  Eu  *arwitf  U  unqnertiontbU, 
and  the  honor  which  his  nurstiom  inapiie  is  not  to  be  deuiiibiid.  Alt  tbi< 
hu  plunged  him  into  deep  tneluicholy ;  for  ta«  hw  k  veiy  noble  heut.  He 
hia  deeplif  moved  uid  interested  us,  and  we  tie  tiyin;  to  cheer  hia  apiilta 
by  friendly  tieatmcnt,  and  to  banish  botn  his  thoughts  the  inferukl  scenes 
which  he  hai  witnesiied.  He  ii  one  of  the  youths  of  the  ooble  period  of 
1813  (when  he  serred  in  the  army,  and  waa  wounded),  wbo  lost  them, 
selves  in  visionB,  the  elenisnta  of  which  they  drew  from  their  own  hesrts ; 
«nd  this  terrible  contrsat  betvieeu  his  eipeiienoe  and  all  that  he  had  im- 
■gin»d — sJl  that  impelled  him  into  dintaot  lands,  hM  broken  his  heart- 
He  is  nan  here  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  I  shall  at  all  eveutn  give  him  aid ) 
but  I  mean  to  propose  to  him,  in  the  Snt  iustanoe,  to  oom«  to  us,  and  as- 
sist me  in  instmctinf  Marcus,  and  in  m;  litenuy  labors.  Hs  was  arreatad 
during  the  unhappy  inveMti^tions  of  1S19,  Wt  i^ismisstnl  m  innoeent. 

CCLXXXVI. 

aoHi,  aadJmt,  ina. 

I  oaa  only  write  to  joa  briefly  to-day.  I  retumed  from  TItoU  yssteidajr, 
very  much  ^tigued,  and  have  many  letters  to  seikd  ofl'. 

For  this  year  past,  I  had  not  spent  a  lingla  day  beyond  the  walls  of 

Boms,  and  felt  the  need  of  breathing  a  little  fietb  ait I  have  been 

obliged,  bowBver,  to  leave  Comdia  and  the  rest  of  the  children  behind. 
Harcns,  Bunsen,  and  Lkbei  aocompanied  m«. 

Liebst  haa  now  taken  up  his  abode  with  us.  1  oan  intrust  Marcus  to 
his  care  with  confidence,  and  the  ohild,  too,  is  already  fond  of  him.  I  hope 
to  rescue  the  young  man  from  utter  dejection,  and  to  conTince  him  that 
just  as  his  experience  in  Greece  taught  him  the  nainnary  nature  of  hia 
wishes  and  expectations,  so  be  would  have  made  the  sanie  disooveiy  in 
any  other  nation  where  the  masses  are  liberated  from  all  forms ;  but  that 
the  Noble  and  Beautiflil  are  not  a  dream,  and  will  never  be  wholly  want< 
ing  in  the  world,  however  terrible  may  be  its  condition.  A  young  man  of 
warm  feelinp  most  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  before  you  can  attempt  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  evil  which  prevails  so  widely  could  not  b«  found 
among  the  rulers  unkas  it  existed  in  the  multitude  j  that  ohange  of  form 
can  bring  no  deliverance  unless  the  individual  oan  be  first  improved. 

I  am  called  away,  as  a  very  estimable  young  man.  Dr.  Fariz,  has  oome 
to  take  leave  of  me,  and  1  can  not  let  him  depart  without  a  blessing. 

There  is  a  small  circle  of  man  with  whom  I  could  spend  my  life,  and 
wish  that  we  could  come  to  know  each  other.  And  if  ever  a  human  being 
existed  so  persuaded  of  the  correctness  and  truth  of  his  view  of  the  world 
that  he  could  stake  bis  life  upon  it,  I  am  that  man.  I  knew  that  I  as* 
truly  as  1  know  that  X  exist. 

Amelia  haa  begun  to  write  and  to  sew.      She  can  read  most  things  with- 

CCLXXXVII. 

TO  THE  COITNT  DB  SEIUIE. 

RoHK,  Htlk  Jans,  IBM. 
When  I  had  the  pleasnre  and  honor  of  seeing  your  Excellency  in  Boms, 
I  asked  yaw  petmiation  to  reoommsnd  to  your  proteotian  a  young  Gnman 
■eholar,  engaged  in  interesting  nssarchet,  for  which  the  Ubrahes  auk  U- 
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ehivei  of  tho  kingdom  of  Naples  contain  ample  materialB—materishi  wliieli, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  remain  inaccessible  to  him,  unless  some  powerful 
patronage  remove  the  obstacles  which  the  national  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
vanity,  oppose  to  the  labors  of  foreign  scholars  in  Italy.  This  young 
scholar  is  M.  Pertz,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  letter  into 
your  hand.  The  task  which  has  brought  him  into  Italy  is  the  great  enter- 
prise conceived  by  my  friend,  Baron  von  Stein,  of  publishing  a  complete 
edition,  corrected  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  "  Scriptores  Eerum  Geiman- 
icarum,"  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  thirteenth  century;  authors  whose 
writings  are  only  now  extant  in  very  incomplete  collections,  formed  without 
any  care.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  add  to  this  collection  inedited  docu- 
ments belonging  to  our  national  history,  and  selected  with  disciiminatiicm 
from  the  infinite  number  which  the  ardiives  contain. 

M.  Pertz  combines  all  the  knowledge  and  the  talents  required  for  so  vast 
and  difficult  a  work ;  but  his  best  recommendations  are  his  moral  qualities, 
to  which  he  joins  much  intelligence  and  a  very  sound  judgment.  In  an 
age  which  I  regard  as  the  commencement  of  the  literary  decline  of  my 
nation,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  numbering  among  our  young 
scholars  a  man  like  him. 

At  Naples  and  at  La  Cava,  his  inquiries  will  be  principally  directed  to 
the  history  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Suabia ; 
I  am  sure,  M.  le  Comte,  that  though  a  Frenchman  and  an  embanador  of 
France,  you  will  not  regard  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  with  any  predilection,  and 
that  you  will  neither  refuse  your  esteem  to  the  emperor  Frederic  U.,  nor 
your  sympathy  to  his  unfortunate  grandson. 

I  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  you,  M.  le  Comte,  on  the  state  of 
England ;  if  I  find  sufikient  leisure  to  finish  an  essay  on  this  subject,  writ- 
ten in  German,  and  a  safe  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  Naples,  allow  me 
to  submit  it  to  you. 

May  the  air  of  Naples  produce  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect  upon  your 
health,  and  invigorate  the  powers  which  you  will  need,  sooner  or  later,  for 
the  salvation  of  your  country  and  of  Europe,  whose  safety  depends  upon 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  your  institutions.  It  is  one  of  my  most  earnest 
wishes  that  you  may  recover  fully,  and  I  entreat  you  attentively  to  watch 
over  the  effect  upon  your  health  of  the  air  you  are  now  breathing. 

It  may  have  appeared  singular  to  you,  M.  le  Comte,  that  a  stranger 
should  have  displayed  an  almost  passionate  veneration  and  attachment  for 
you — sentiments  with  which  the  simple  observation  of  your  public  life,  and 
the  study  of  the  principles  which  you  have  developed,  have  sufficed  to  in- 
spire an  individual,  who  had  never  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  you  per- 
sonally. But  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  it,  and  that  you  will  not  disdain  the  idea  of  an  inidsible  political 
church,  dispersed  among  all  nations,  nor  the  sentiment  which  embraces 
political  principles,  and  directs  itself  toward  those  who,  unhappily  in  such 
small  numbers,  establish  and  defend  them  nobly  and  courageously.  It  is 
this  sentiment  which  I  shall  ever  entertain  toward  you,  M.  le  Comte,  aud 
to  the  expression  of  which  I  will  not  add  any  conventional  courtesies. 

NISBX7S&. 

The  Concordia  of  H.  Schlegel,  for  which  you  asked  me,  no  longw  ap» 
peais. 
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Wrillenintlie  Summer  of  laSS. 
Vfhta  youi  deu  mother  wrote  me  word  thst  you  showed  •.  decided  in- 
clinktioD  to  philological  studieg,  1  exprcsaed  my  pleuure  in  hcu-ing  of  it, 
sod  eaiseatly  entieated  her  and  yoiu  father  oat  to  jol«tfere  with  this  in- 
clinatioD,  by  fonaing  other  pUns  for  youi  fature  life.  I  think  I  told  her, 
that  ai  philology  ii  the  introduction  to  all  other  etudica,  he  who  devotoa 
hinuelf  to  thia  aciencs  during  his  achool  yean  with  aa  maoh  zeal  ai  if  it 
were  to  form  the  azcliuiTfl  vocation  of  hia  lite,  preparea  himaelf  for  any 
other  that  he  may  chooH  at  the  anivenily ;  and,  in  the  Hcoud  place,  I  am 
to  Ibnd  of  philology  rbyielf  that  I  conld  not  aeleot  tor  a  yonth  so  near  and 

aoit  more  tiaiiqnil  and  mora  cheering ;  none  wMota,  frcDn  the  occupations 
it  involire*,  and  the  duUea  it  impoaea,  ii  more  oalcuiated  to  pregerre  peace 
of  heart  and  of  cooaeience  ;  and  how  often  have  I  lamented  that  I  forsook  it, 
and  entered  upon  a  life  of  turmoil,  that  irill  probably  leare  me  Uttle 
chanoe  of  laating  repose  eren  in  ^preaching  old  age.  The  oScs  of  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  eapecially,  i*  a  moat  honorable  one,  and  one  of  the  hap- 
piest caliinga  in  life  to  a  noble  hearty  deapite  all  the  erila  which  mar  ita 
ideal  beauty :  it  was  once  the  object  of  my  volantary  choice,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  me  it  I  had  been  mflered  to  purnie  it  unhindered.  I 
am  quite  conacioDi  that  now,  haling  paaaed  my  active  life  In  10  wide  a 
■pbere,  I  should  be  spoiled  tor  it ;  but  I  would  wish  any  one  for  whom  I 
have  anch  a  hearty  and  iincere  regard  aa  for  you,  that  he  might  not  tbn> 
■poll  himaalt,  nor  long  to  quit  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  narrow 
circle,  in  which  I,  like  you,  paaaed  ray  youth. 

Your  dear  mother  told  ma  that  you  wished  to  lay  one  of  yoni  prodncUons 
before  me,  in  order  to  give  me  a  proof  of  yonr  indualry,  and  to  enable  me 
to  judge  of  your  progiesa.  1  begged  her  to  encourage  you  to  do  so,  not  only 
in  order  to  give  you  and  youia  a  proof  of  the  sincere  JntereBt  1  take  in  you, 
but  al»  becauae  pre-eminently  in  philology  I  am  mfflciontly  acquainted 
with  the  abject  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  paths  that  lead  to  it,  as  well  aa 
the  wrong  roada  which  one  is  apt  to  mistake  for  them,  to  be  able  to  fbrtuy 
one,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  Snd  the  right  road,  in  hia  reaolu 
tion  not  to  leave  it,  and  to  have  no  hesitation  in  warning  one  who  is  in 
danger  ot  going  astray,  and  telling  him  whither  he  is  tending  if  he  do  not 
change  bis  coune.  1  myself  have  made  my  way  for  the  raoat  part  with- 
out a  gnide,  and  waadered  through  many  a  thorny  thicket,  unfortunately 
in  oppoaiUon  to  the  too  gentle  hints  of  those  who  might  have  led  me. 
Thanka  to  God  and  my  good  fortune,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  my  ^m. 
and  have  always  Ibnnd  the  right  road  again,  but  I  should  have  oome  much 
neater  to  my  goal,  and  with  much  leaa  toil  and  pain,  if  any  one  had  shown 
me  the  way.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  waa  principally  oat  of  tendemeaa  to 
mo  that  this  waa  not  dona,  and  probably,  too,  some  did  not  like  the  trouble 
of  making  themselves  intelligible  to  a  boy  at  the  self-willed  age.  I  know, 
too,  that  I  ahould  not  hare  relished  advice  which  was  not  in  aecoidBDoa 
with  my  inotinatioa ;  bat  U  it  bad  coma  from  one  qualified  to  give  it,  I 
should  certainly  hare  takan  It  to  hsart,  and  it  wmild  Iwre  bean  wwtb 
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much  to  me  now  if  I  had  reoeiv^od  it ;  eren  though  it  had  heen  banh,  and 
wounded  me  to  the  quick. 

I  can  Bay  with  truth,  and  do  bo  with  pleasure,  that  your  productioa  ia 
an  honorable  teBtimony  to  your  industry,  and  that  it  rejoices  me  to  see 
how  much  you  have  done  and  learnt  in  the  more  than  six  years  since  we 
last  saw  each  other.  I  see  that  you  have  read  much,  and  with  attention 
and  love  of  knowledge.  But  I  roust  now  frankly  beg  you,  in  th<»  first  place, 
to  examine  your  Latin,  and  convince  yourself  that  you  are  defioient  in  this 
particular.  I  will  not  reproach  you  with  a  few  grammatical  errors.  Upoo 
this  point,  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  my  lata  friend,  Spalding,  who  was 
least  of  all  impatient  of  such  faults  in  the  school,  if  ti&eir  indication  kad 
the  effect  of  gradually  eradicating  them.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  defeet 
that  you  have  more  than  once  left  a  period  unfinished ;  that  yon  nss  wotda 
in  an  incorrect  sense ;  that  your  style  is  inflated  and  meqnal ;  that  jour 
metaphors  are  illogical.* ...... 

You  do  not  write  simply  enough  to  express  without  pretension  a  tiMMigiit 
that  is  clear  to  your  own  mind.  That  you  can  not  give*  riohneas  and 
roundness  to  your  style,  is  no  subject  for  blame ;  for  though  there  have 
been  some,  especially  in  former  tunes,  who  by  the  particularly  fortunate 
guidance  given  to  a  peculiar  talent,  have  been  able  to  do  this  at  your  afpe, 
such  perfection  is,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  question.  Fullness  and  maturity 
of  expression  presuppose  a  maturity  of  soul  which  can  only  arrive  in  the 
progress  of  its  development.  But  what  we  always  can  and  always  ought  to 
do,  is  not  to  strive  after  the  semblance  of  more  than  we  can  perform,  and  to 
think  and  express  ourselves  with  straightforwardness  and  correctness.  So 
on  this  point  accept  a  wholesome  rule  from  me.  When  you  write  htitin 
essays,  think  out  what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  greatest  distinctness  of 
which  you  are  capable,  and  clothe  it  in  the  most  unassuming  language. 
Study  the  manner  in  which  great  authors  have  formed  their  periods,  and 
exercise  yourself  frequently  in  forming  detached  sentences  upon  their  model ; 
translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  periods,  and  endeavor  to  restore 
them  when  you  re-translate  the  passage  into  the  originaL  This  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  which  you  do  not  need  the  help  of  your  teacher;  do  it  aimply  aa 
a  preparatory  discipline  for  the  use  of  a  riper  time.  When  you  write,  ex* 
amine  scrupulously  whether  your  language  is  of  one  color.  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  adopt  that  of  Cioero  and  Livy,  or  that  of  Tacitus  and  Quin- 
tilian ;  but  one  age  you  must  select,  else  the  result  will  be  a  motley  tex- 
ture, as  offensive  to  a  real  philologist  as  if  one  were  to  blend  the  German 
of  1650  with  that  of  1800.  Try  to  acquire  the  art  of  oonneoting  the  aen- 
tences,  without  which  all  pretended  Latin  is  a  downright  tortan  to  the 
reader.  And,  above  all,  look  sharply  after  your  metaphors;  all  &at  are 
not  absolutely  faultless  are  insufferable,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that 
Latin  is  such  a  capital  school  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style  *,  and  next 
to  Latin,  French,  for  that  also  can  not  endure  any  thing  illogical,  about 
which  the  Germans  are  so  fatally  indifferent  in  their  own  language. 

You  did  quite  right  not  to  send  the  two  skeleton  essays  you  mention, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  you  shoukl  write  any  thing  sensible  upon  their 
subjects. 

We  can  not  write  separate  treatises  before  we  have  a  vivid  coneeptloo 


*  Here  follow  examples  from  the  Rssay,  wfaioli  eoeld  inlefsat  none  het  Hkm 
pCEMn  to  whom  die  letter  was  addressed. 
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Uld  an  accntftto  knovledge  of  the  whol*  of  which  their  nbjeat  tbniu  « 
pkit,  uid  before  we  h&ve  ua  Mldquats  KqauDtaoce  with  the  cfllations  of 
thi«  ■ingle  put  to  othei  claoHSof  facM.  Ajiothei  piinciple  i>,  thatYni  ramt 
•dvanee  boai  the  puticulu  to  the  uoWerMl  cluiei  of  facts,  in  ocdei  inlljr 
to  undentuid  a  complex  whole.  Aod  here  we  do  not  need  to  follow  a 
Bjratematic  ocdei,  but  may  ^Id  to  accidental  impulse*,  pioTided  that  we 
proceed  with  ciicomapection,  and  do  not  overlook  the  chaama  which  itill 
exiit  between  the  aeparata  portioni.  I  begaa  the  actual  itody  of  ancient 
ttietorj  with  Polybiua,  and  vai  earlier  intimate  with  the  age  of  Cleomenei 
than  with  that  of  Fericlea;  but  I  luew  that  my  knowledgs  waa  objective- 
ly a  iligbt  fiagnwDt,  and  that  I  mut  have  leamt  infinitely  moie,  before  I 
could  even  dream  a^working  up  materiala  th&t  were  scattered  throng 
many  agea,  with  which  I  wai  very  inipetfectly  acquainted,  and  which  bad 
a  multitude  of  islationa  of  which  I  bad  no  piopar  conception  whatever. 
I  worked  on  and  OD,  and,  when  I  can,  i  atill  work  daily,  in  order  to  attain 
a  vivid  conception  of  antiquity.  You  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the 
Eoman  coloniei,  and  their  influence  npon  thq  State.  But  it  ia  quite  im- 
pouibls  that  you  can  have  eren  a  half  correct  idea  of  the  Koman  coloniea ; 
and  to  apeak  about  their  inflaeuce  on  the  State,  you  ought  not  only  to 
have  an  ioaigbt  into  the  Boman  conatitution,  and  an  intimate  acquaiot- 
aoce  with  the  Eoman  biitory,  but  also  to  undentand  politica  and  the  his- 
tory of  politic*,  all  of  which  ii  ai  yet  absolutely  impossible.  While  I  lay 
this  to  yon,  I  add,  that  at  your  age  none  of  ua,  who  have  a  right  to  call 
ouiaelvea  philologists,  could  have  written  upon  this  subject ;  nay,  not  ersn 
Grotius  or  Scaliger,  or  Satmasius,  who  became  eiceUent  grammarians  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  any  of  uh.  The  second  subject  you  have  mentioned 
is  a  still  less  suitable  one  for  you.  You  must  know  enough  of  antiquity 
to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  yonth  consisted,  up  to  a  much  riper 
^fc  than  yours,  in  silent  hstening,  in  the  endeavor  to  understand  and  to 
learn.  You  can  not  properly  know  the  facts,  far  leas  propound  a  general- 
ization, not  to  lay  a  philosophic  one,  of  facts  which  are  quite  insulated, 
and  for  the  most  part  problematical.  Learning,  my  dear  young  friend, 
conscientious  learning — a  constant  eflbrt  to  teat  and  augment  our  knowl- 
edge— that  is  our  theoretical  vocation  for  life,  and  especially  that  of  the 
young  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  surrender  themselves,  fceely, 
to  th*  cbarnis  of  the  new  intellectual  world  opened  to  them  in  hooka,  lie 
who  write*  a  treatise,  let  him  say  what  he  will,  claims  to  teach,  and  no 
one  can  teach  without  a  degree  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  compensation 
God  give*  us,  it  we  strive  after  it,  lor  the  departing  bliss  of  youth.  A 
wise  youth  i*  a  monster.  Further,  let  nooe  lay  that  he  undertakn  auoh 
oompoaitions  for  his  own  sake,  in  order  to  oiplore  a  particular  snbjeot. 
He  who  does  it  with  tbia  view  makes  a  mistake,  and  injures  himself.  Let 
him  write  down  in  a  fragmentary  form  what  he  has  thought  out;  but  let 
biiD  not  sit  down  to  write,  in  the  hope  that  thoughts  will  come  by  writing. 
He  who  attempts  to  bring  into  a  well-rounded  whole,  that  which  can  not 
even  have  the  shadow  of  Eompletenois,  either  internal  or  external,  runs 
the  very  greatest  risk  of  oootenting  himsolf  with  semblance  and  superGcisJ- 
nass,  and  contracting  a  moat  iujurioua  facility  in  bad  writing.  It  is  well 
lor  the  young  tree  that,  planted  in  a  rich  soil  and  good  situation,  is  held 
in  a  right  direction  by  a  caratiil  hand,  and  forms  solid  wood  I  If  its 
growth  ii  hastened  by  oTsr-wateriog,  and  it  ii  weak  and  flexible,  espMsd 
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to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  without  shelter  snd  prop,   its  wood   becomes 
porous,  and  its  trunk  crooked  for  its  whole  life. 

Antiquity  may  be  compared  to  an  immeasurable  city  of  ruins,  of  which 
there  is  not  even  a  ground*pIan  extant ;  in  which  each  one  must  find  his 
way  for  himself,  and  learn  to  understand  the  whole  from  the  parts — ^the 
parts  from  a  careful  comparison  and  study,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  If  one  possessing^  only  a  smattering  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge,  utterly  ignorant  of  hydrostatics,  having  scarcely 
the  greater  part  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  nothing  beyond  Rome-— if 
a  one  should  undertake  to  write  about  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  he  woald 
produce  much  such  a  work  as  a  mere  student  writing  a  dissertati<m  cq  some 
branch  of  antiquities.  # 

You  have  therefore  done  very  wisely  to  choose  instead  an  exegetieal 
treatise.  But  I  must  remark  that  a  student  ought  to  keep  within  his 
own  sphere ;  that  is,  let  him  not  believe  that  he  can  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  work  which  has  been  commentated  <m  by  masters. 

Exegesis  is  the  fruit  of  finished  study.  From  the  stores  of  a  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  subjects  treated  of^  it 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  both ;  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of 
the  meaning  as  it  has  been  understood,  if  not  by  contemporaries,  yet  at 
least  by  people  of  somewhat  later  times,  to  Whom  the  fieeting  allusions  of 
the  moment  were  already  lost,  and  it  requires  a  mature  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  understanding,  as  well  as  an  infinity  of  individual  observations. 
The  student^s  part  is  to  show  that  he  has  understood  the  meaning  rightly, 
and  to  extract  the  essential  points  from  the  commentators,  with  a  state- 
ment whence  he  has  derived  them. 

What  I  would  above  all  things  impress  upon  you,  my  dear  friend,  is  to 
open  your  heart  to  a  sincere  veneration  for  excellence.  It  is  the  best  en- 
dowment of  a  youthful  mind,  and  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  to  you  respecting  the  style  of  your  com- 
position. It  is  too  bombastic,  and  you  often  use  inapplicable  metaphors. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  a  finished  style ;  I 
would  as  little  require  this  of  you  as  of  any  one  at  your  age ;  I  only  warn 
you  against  marmerism.  All  writing  should  be  nothing  but  the  symbol 
of  the  thought  and  speech.  You  must  either  write  as  if  really  delivering 
a  continuous  discourse,  in  which  your  g^uine  thoughts  are  accurately  and 
fully  expressed,  or  as  you  would  speak  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  ciroum- 
stances  in  which,  indeed,  you  are  not  actually  placed  in  real  life,  but  con- 
ceive yourself  to  be,  as  an  author.  Every  thing  must  be  based  upon 
thought,  and  the  thought  must  shape  the  structure  of  the  language.  To 
be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  apply  our  study  of  language,  enrich  the 
memory  with  a  copious  store  of  words  and  phrases,  whether  in  the  mother 
tongue,  or  in  foreign  languages,  living  or  dead ;  sharply  define  the  terms 
of  the  former  for  ourselves,  use  the  latter  in  their  proper  sense,  and  fix 
their  limitation.  Exercises  in  composition  for  boys  and  youths  ought  to 
have  no  other  object  than  the  development  of  their  thoughts,  the  enrich- 
ment and  refining  of  their  language.  If  our  thoughts  do  not  satisfy  us,  if 
we  turn  and  twist  in  the  consciousness  of  our  poverty,  writing  will  becoma 
a  horrible  labor  to  us,  and  we  shall  hardly  maintain  our  oourage.  This 
was  my  case  at  your  age,  and  for  long  after.  There  was  no  one  to  enter 
into  my  distress,  and  give  the  help  which  can  so  easily  be  given  at  tiie 
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truiiltiao  kge  from  boyhood  to  yonth.  This  difficnltjr  wi  do  not  fool  if 
ws  *dopt  k  fixed  atyle,  lot  then  w«  tuTe  the  extemal  (bitpe,  which  ii  not 
to  bo  obtkincd  when  we  work  from  within  outwuda  j  or  at  liut  w«  be- 
lieTO  Ibftt  wa  fakn  It,  and  probably  And  othen'who  Buffsr  thenuelvM  to 
be  deceJTsd  by  tho  nmblance ;  not  indeed  thou  who  onderatuid  the 
mattei.  But  with  &n  aasamed  style  you  lose  kII  truth,  and  by  degreea  all 
capability  of  producing  any  thing  of  value  and  originality.  In  order  to 
giTe  an  appearance  of  fullness,  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  form; 
all  your  own  thoughts  become  distorted  and  worthleu  ;  yoa  rank  yoonelf 
among  those  whom  you  faney  yon  resemble  in  appearance,  and  you  ate  in 
reality  nothing,  and  sink  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  imitateis. 

With  some  facility  in  selling  on  external  feataies,  it  must  be  very  eMy 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  an  assumed  style,  but  extremely  diSlcolt  to  shake 
it  off  when  you  hare  once  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entangled  in  it.  The 
difhculty  of  deieloping  and  presenting  our  thoughts  is  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished, when  we  have  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  onr  subject,  while  we 
have  at  the  same  time  to  etmEelB  against  a  bad  habit,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  can  sustain  this  double  conSict.  It  will  require  he'iolc  eSorts 
to  break  younelf  of  such  a  habit,  if  you  have  long  penevered  in  it.  Henee 
I  call  upon  you  all  the  more  earnestly  to  forsake  tbis  path  utterly,  and 
most  carefully  to  avoid  it  for  the  future.  To  an  assumed  style  belong  all 
verbose  and  unmeaning  expositions,  with  a  false  claim  to  a  deep  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

But,  above  all  things,  we  must  preserve  our  truthfulness  in  science  lo 
pure,  that  we  must  eschew  abBalutely  every  false  appearance — that  we 
must  not  write  the  very  smallest  thing  as  certain,  of  which  we  are  not 
fully  convinced — that  when  we  have  to  express  a  conjecture,  we  most 
strenuoDslj'  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  precise  degree  of  probability  we  attaeh 
to  it.  It  we  do  not  ourselves  indicate  our  own  errors  where  possible — 
even  such  M  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  will  ever  discover — if,  when  we 
lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not  say  in  the  sight  of  God,  "upon  strict  ex- 
amination, I  have  not  knowingly  written  any  thing  that  Is  not  true,  and 
have  never  deceived  either  regarding  myself  or  others ;  I  have  not  exhibited 
my  mort  inveterate  opponent  in  any  light  which  I  could  not  justify  upon 
my  death-bed;" — if  we  can  not  do  this,  then  study  and  literattue  render 
na  uoiighteons  and  sinful. 

In  this  respect  I  am  coiucious  that  I  make  no  requirements  from  others, 
which  a  superior  intelligenee  reading  my  soul  could  accuse  me  of  not 
having  fulfilled.  It  was  this  conScientiousnSBB,  combined  with  the  peioep- 
tion  of  what  we  may  and  onght  to  attain  in  philology,  if  we  wish  to  come 
before  the  publle,  that  made  me  so  shy  of  poblishlng  for  long  after  1  had 
reached  manhood.  Often  called  npon  to  do  so  by  my  dearest  friends,  not 
without  reproacfaea,  I  folt  tkat  my  hour  was  not  yet  oome,  which  certunly, 
had  my  life  taken  a  different  oonrae,  might  have  comeseveial  years  earlier, 

I  am  so  strict  in  this  reapedt,  that  I  strongly  disapprove  of  the  quits 
castomary  practice  of  quoting  at  second-haiid,  after  verifying  the  quota- 
tions, without  naming  where  we  have  bund  them,  and  never  allow  myself 
to  do  so,  tedious  as  the  double  reference  may  be.  Whenever  I  quote  a 
paasags  without  rsmark,  I  have  foimd  it  myself.  He  who  acta  otherwise 
five*  himself  the  appearance  of  greater  reading  than  he  possesses. 

I  mnld  not  blame  otbars  who  are  less  striot,  if  I  majr  asnuna  that  It  la 
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roally  perfieotlx  indifferent  to  them  whether  or  not  people  mppoae  tliam  to 
be  more  profoundly  learned  than  they  really  are ;  or  if  they  say  beforehand, 
as  some  do,  that  of  courae  most  of  the  citations  are  borrowed.  Bat  of  a 
young  man  I  require,  absolutely  and  without  indulgenoe,  were  it  only  as 
an  exercise  of  virtue,  the  most  scrupulous  truthfulness  in  literary  a«  in  all 
other  matters,  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  or  rather  that 
the  truthfulness  which  God  has  implanted  in  his  nature  may  remain  there. 
With  this  weapon  alone  can  we  fight  our  way  through  the  world.  The 
nour  in  which  my  Marcus  should  tell  an  untruth,  or  give  himaelf  the  seni> 
blauce  of  a  merit  that  ho  did  not  possess,  would  make  me  very  unhappy; 
it  would  bo  the  fall  in  paradise. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  business  in  giving  you  oounsel.  I 
wish  you  had  less  pleasure  in  satires,  not  excepting  those  of  Horace. 
Turn  to  the  works  which  elevate  the  heart — ^in  which  you  oonterapl*te 
great  men  and  great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world ;  turn  away  from 
those  which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  circum- 
stimces  and  degenerate  days.  They  are  not  suitable  for  the  young,  who 
in  ancient  times  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  have  them  in  their  handa. 
Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  these  are  the  poets  for  youth ;  tkeae 
are  they  on  which  the  great  men  of  antiquity  were  nourished,  and  which, 
as  long  as  literature  illumines  the  world,  will  ennoble  for  lifs  the  youthfiU 
soul  that  is  filled  with  them.  Horace^s  odes  may  also  benefit  the  young 
as  a  standard  stylo  formed  upon  the  Greek  model,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a 
contempt  for  them  has  spread,  which  is  only  allowable  and  not  arrogant 
in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of  masters  in  philology.  In  the 
*'  Sermones''  Horace  is  original  and  more  pithy,  but  he  who  can  under- 
stand them  must  read  them  with  melancholy ;  a  beneficial  effect  they  can 
never  have.  We  see  a  noble-minded  man,  who,  from  inclination  and  re- 
flection, tries  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  an  unhappy  period,  and  has 
surrendered  himself  to  a  bad  philosophy,  which  does  not  prevent  his  re- 
maining honorable,  but  leads  him  to  take  a  low  view  of  things.  His 
morality  is  based  solely  upon  the  principle  of  the  Fitting,  the  Becoming, 
the  B.easonable }  nay,  he  declares  the  Wholesome  (to  use  the  most  favor- 
able expression)  to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  &ight.  Wickedness  is  dis- 
tasteful to  jj^im,  and  excites  Imn — not  to  anger,  but  to  a  gentle  reproof. 
That  feeling  for  virtue  which  impels  us  to  persecute  vice,  and  which  we 
find  not  only  in  Tacitus,  but  also  in  Juvenal — in  the  latter  with  frightful 
severity — seems  to  have  no  place  in  his  mind.  Juvenal,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  you  ought  to  leave  absolutely  untouched 
for  the  present,  and  you  lose  nothing  by  it ;  for  if  you  are  allowed  to  read 
him,  it  does  harm  at  your  age  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  vioe,  in- 
stead of  pondering  noble  thoughts.  On  the  poets  I  have  mentioned,  and 
on  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  CiceTO,  Livy,  Csssar, 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  among  prose  writers,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  fix  your 
attention,  and  to  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  them.  Do  not  read  them 
in  order  to  make  sesthetio  reflections  upon  them,  but  in  order  to  drink  in 
their  spirit,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts— in  order  to  gain  that 
by  reading,  which  you  would  have  gained  by  reverently  listening  to  the 
discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology  which  does  the  soul  good ; 
and  learned  investigations,  even  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  to  be  abis  to 
make  thendi  always  occupy  an  infiarior  plaoe.     We  mnit  be  liilly  masten 
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of  gmnm«r  (In  -th*  utotent  MitTC) ;  ws  muat  uqain  tnrj  bnoch  of 
•ntiqnuuti  knowltilgB  u  br  u  li«i  la  onr  pamr;  but  enn  if  we  can 
Buke  the  moat  biilliuit  emeaddtiont,  und  eiplkia  the  molt  diflcnlt  pM' 
■>ec9  at  sigbt,  all  this  ii  uoUiing,  and  latxe  sieight  of  hand,  if  Wft  do  not 
acquire  tho  wisdom  and  spiritual  soergj  ol  tb«  great  men  of  antiquity — • 
think  and  feel  like  them. 

For  the  atudy  of  language,  I  reeoramend  to  you  eipecially  Dsmortlienei 
■ad  Cicero.  Select,  in  tbe  forroer,  the  Oration  "  pro  Corona  ;"  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  "pro  Cluentio,"  and  read  them  with  all  the  thoughtfulneu  of 
which  you  are  capable  :  then  go  throngh  them  so  that  jou  could  give  ac- 
count of  every  word  and  eTery  phrase ;  draw  a  sketch  of  their  argument ; 
try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  alt  the  historical  circiinutances,  and  to  bring  them 
into  Older.  Thii  will  give  yon  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  f^om  tt 
you  will  learn  how  little  we  can  know,  and,  consequently,  you  do  know. 
Apply  then  to  your  tator,  not  in  order  to  surprise  him  with  unexpectedly 
difflcnlt  problem!;  for  there  are — m  tbe  Cluentiana,  for  instance — difB- 
onltiFS  with  regard  to  facts  which  the  profoundeeC  student  can  only  solrc 
by  hypothsH*  which  do  not  present  themielres  immediately  to  any  scholar ; 
but  that  he  may  be  so  kind  as  to  consult  and  think  over  the  passages  on 
which  you  have  exhausted  your  power*  and  resources.  In  the  Cluentiana, 
deTclop  the  aystem  of  indictment.  Hake  collections  of  words  and  expres- 
■lons,  MTpseially  epithets  with  their  Babstantires,  and  the  original  senao  of 
the  flgoratiTe  eipreaaione.  Translate  ;  after  a  few  weeks  turn  yont  trans- 
laticm  back  again  into  the  origioal  language. 

Besides  this  grammatioal  vrotk,  read  those  great  authors  one  after  the  * 
other  with  greater  freedom ;  bat  after  hsTing  finished  a  book  or  a  seotion, 
recall  what  you  hare  read  by  an  act  of  memory,  and  indicate  the  content! 
with  the  greatest  brefity.  Then  betides,  write  down  eipressions  and 
phrases  that  particularly  occur  to  you ;  ao  too  you  ought  to  write  down 
8»ery  new  word  immedialeiy,  and  read  over  tho  list  at  night. 

Let  critics  and  einendators  alone  for  the  present.  The  time  will  oome 
when  yon  will  be  able  to  read  them  with  profit.  Tbe  artist  must  first 
learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors,  and  he  must  know  how  to 
handle  the  ordinaiy  colors,  before  he  decides  for  or  against  the  use  of  tran>< 
parent  tints.  About  writing  I  have  spoken  to  you  already.  Do  not  read 
all  that  comes  to  hand,  even  of  ancient  authora;  there  are  plenty  of  bad 
ones  among  them.  .£olns  only  permitted  the  one  wind  to  blow  that  was 
to  waft  Dlysses  to  his  destination,  and  bound  the  rest;  ancbained,  aul 
blowing  all  at  once,  they  caused  him  endlena  wanderings- 
Study  history  after  a  double  mode,  according  to  the  persons  and  accord.' 
ing  to  the  states.     H^e  systematic  surreys  frequently. 

The  advice  that  I  give  you,  I  should  give  to  every  one  in  your  place. 
Tbe  censure  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not  suppose  that  1 
am  unaware  of  this,  and  that  I  do  not  joyfully  give  you  full  credit  Cor  your 
industry. 

The  study  which  I  require  xtt  you  makes  very  little  show,  advances 
slowly,  and  it  will  perhaps  depress  you  to  see  a  long  series  of  years  before 
yon,  exclnsirely  devoted  to  acquirement.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  truly  to 
leani  and  to  acquire,  Is  the  true  good  of  theoretical  life,  and  our  lifetinw 
!•  not  w  short  Bat  long  ■■  it  may  be,  we  have  ever  to  go  on  leaning. 
Thank  Ood  Oat  U  Is  M)  I 
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And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  the  ri|^t  dispoution, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  and  happineaa,  to  the 
joy  of  your  parents,  and  of  all  of  us  who  have  your  Tutue  and  rospectahO- 
ity  KBMiely  at  heart. 


1823. 

In  March,  1823,  Niebuhr  and  his  family  went  to  Naples,  where 
they  spent  five  weeks  in  examining  the  remarkable  places  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  he  explored  the  public  libraries.  At  the  Royal 
Library,  he  undertook  the  revision  of  a  Manuscript,  in  his  opinioa 
very  important — ^that  of  the  grammarian,  Charisius.  His  leisure 
hours  were  spent  with  De  Serre,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
friendship  such  as  is  rarely  formed  in  later  life,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  up  to  De  Serre*s  death. 

On  leaving  Naples,  Niebuhr  returned  to  Rome,  visited  for  the 
last  time,  with  his  son,  the  scenes  and  spots  that  were  dearest  to 
him,  and  then,  afler  a  sorrowful  parting  with  Chevalier  and  Mad- 
ame Bunsen,  and  a  few  of  his  younger  friends,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Florence,  whence  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  Bologna, 
Verona,  and  Ferrara,  to  St.  Gall. 

Here  he  passed  some  weeks,  partly  to  recruit  his  health,  and 
partly  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  celebrated  library  of  that 
place.  He  found  that  most  of  them  were  of  a  theological  char- 
acter ;  but,  among  the  exceptions,  he  discovered  the  Panegyric  of 
Merobaudes,  which  he  revised  and  prepared  for  publication  during 
his  stay  there.  From  St.  Gall,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  to  visit 
two  of  his  earliest  friends — ^the  aged  Voss,  and  Thibaut,  his  com- 
panion at  college.  He  next  visited  Bonn,  in  order  to  see  Professoi 
Brandis,  and,  afler  remaining  there  some  time,  determined  to  se- 
lect it  as  his  place  of  residence  until  it  should  be  finally  decided 
whether  or  not  he  returned  to  Rome. 

Letters  teritten  in  1823. 
CCLXXXIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

AoMl,  Uk  Fekrumry,  1993, 
Mr  DBAR  FaiKND — You  must  ascribe  my  long  silence  simplj  and  solely 
to  awkwardness.     As  I  did  not  immediately  answer  thd  totter  by  wkkk 
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jrou  offend  me  ui  c^portuiulT  of  lonewiiiK  oui  aoireapondenas,  aftei  yom 
Tisit  to  AonUi  1  h^Ta  been  wutiiig  bU  tiiia  toag  timfl  for  eotne  other  occt* 
■ion  on  which  I  could  begin  writing  to  fou.  But,  though  1  na  voffloicDt- 
If  Uiclined  in  geneikl  to  lelf-reproich,  I  thiuk  I  miij  be  faigiTSa  ia  tbii 
iiutuicg  &(  not  hating  uuweced  your  letter  immediately.  ETerjr  tlua| 
Ckoie  on  us  al  onee  ;  my  wife's  coofiuemeut,  itc,  the  effect!  of  which  lasb 
ed  long  »fterwirt ;  the  negotiation!  on  ecclseiutic^  %tStin ;  and  Om  Ht- 
»politui  iniuireetion  and  Punch iaello-rerolution,  which  threatased  IH  hero 
with  an  unpleasant  fa/ee.  Then  followed  such  a  winter  o(  peipetaal  soci- 
ety and  dissipation  as  I  never  underwent  before ;  in  abort,  so  much  tima 
passed  over  without  my  fulfillms  the  duty  which  a  kind  Heaven  had  point- 
ed out,  that  I  was  at  last  too  much  ashamed  to  write. 

The  particular  reason  of  my  writing  to  you  at  last,  ny  dear  old  friend,  is 
as  follows  :  Dora  mention*  the  betrothal  of  youc  Chsilea  as  an  event  about 
which  she  has  already  written  to  us,  but  this  la  a  mistake.  I  know  no- 
thing more  than  the  bare  fact,  but  it  is  enough  to  raake  ine  greet  yon 
again,  and  wish  yon  and  your  Charles  every  bUasing ;  and  1  doubt  Dot, 
nay,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  that  this  decision  for  his  lile  will  be  so 
fortunate,  that  hie  friend  may  lejoice  over  it  with  hia  father.  Hay  God 
grant  it,  and  preservo  his  paUii  from  the  thorns  on  which  you  have  been 
forced  to  tread  I  Our  youth  fell  in  a  time  of  illuiions  and  hopea ;  the 
youth  of  the  present  tgfi,  who  are  kept  close  to  realities  almost  as  our  fa- 
then  were,  have  a  right  to  demand  other  compensations  from  Fate- 
That  1  never  once  made  use  of  your  residence  in  Rome  to  unite  the  pres- 
ent with  departed  days,  ia  one  of  the  thing* — there  are  not  few  of  them — 
for  which  I  can  never  be  consoled,  which  will  embitter  the  retrospect  of 
my  life  in  my  last  hour.  It  was  as  though  a  spell  lay  upon  me ;  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  utter  one  word ;  once  to  give  vent  to  the  eiao- 
tions  of  the  heart  in  tears.  But  I  could  not  unclose  my  lips  to  apeak  that 
word.  The  past  could  not  riae  again  from  its  grave,  and  I  felt  as  though 
it  would  have  shaken  the  foundationa  of  that  present  which  it  ia  now  the 
duty  of  my  life  to  preserve  and  develop. 

When  you  had  left,  I  would  gladly  have  hastened  alter  you,  and  spent 
one  day  more  with  you,  at  whatever  cost.  Thus  I  suffered  under  a  tor- 
turing cnutraint,  which  still  rends  my  heart  whenever  I  think  of  that 
time  which  might  havs  refreshed  and  strengthened  ms,  as  far  as  ia  atill 
possible  for  me,  Uy  mind  is  like  a  nation  that  has  passed  through  a  rev- 
olution, and  now  must  proceed  in  a  new  order,  as  the  old  order  is  irreoover- 
ably  destroyed.  I  econamiie  the  little  still  left  out  of  my  old  treasures, 
recognizing  now  how  inexpressibly  valuable  waa  what  I  once  possessed ; 
and  with  what  the  new  time  has  brought  me,  I  teach  myself  to  fulfill  mj 
duties,  and  take  the  relations  of  life  as  they  come. 

Hy  position  here  has  one  essential  defect,  that  I  oan  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  have  no  possible  olaim  upon  me  but  through  IBJ 
official  station  ;  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  open  house  for  idle  traTelers, 
and  would  rather  bear  their  anger  at  my  doing  nothing,  than  their  oon- 
tempt  fat  what  I  might  offer.  Eoms  has  become  the  chief  place  of  amusA- 
ment  fbr  the  collective  idleness  of  Europe,  and  even  if  the  ministry  would 
give  me  the  mesui  of  undertaking  a  roU  in  this  dissipation,  it  would  be 
terrible  to  waste  one's  time  upon  it. 

This  consideration  makm  it  has  difficult  for  ms  to  reMgn  oty  pmsnf 
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offiofl,  ulihoagh  we  haTe  but  »  rery  vmeertain  fiitiire  before  m,  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  prospeet  of  retttmingf  to  Germany  girea  me  aome  uneaai- 
nes8.  Bat  Gretchen's  feelings  are  the  deciding  point ;  she  feels  that  tka 
air  here  is  poison  to  her,  and  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  oonaider. 

Our  chief  care  is  to  find  a  place  where  I  may  spend  the  remaining  year* 
of  my  life  without  the  necessity  of  a  further  change.  Other  things  being 
nearly  equal,  we  shall  certainly  choose  to  settle  as  far  m  possible  from  the 
Russian  ISrotttier. 

My  Marcus  is  a  boy  of  excellent  capacities ;  his  education  amid  antiqai- 
ty  has  been  perfectly  successful.  The  old  world  is  to  him  the  true  and 
real  one ;  the  modem  only  something  accidental.  This  will  undoubtedly 
render  some  bitter  disooreries  necessary  in  the  future.  Ancient  history 
and  mythology  are  »s  familiar  to  him  as  to  a  Roman  boy  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  he  is  burning  with  sympathy  and  sheds  tears  for  the 
heroes  o(  the  Trojan  time,  over  the  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Odyssey 
which  to  us  seems  so  miserable.  He  looks  forward  confidently  to  climb- 
ing Parnassus,  and  seeing  Jupiter  and  the  old  gods  there,  of  whom  I  toM 
him  the  modem  Greek  tradition,  that  they  have  taken  refuge  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  r 

When  you  were  here,  my  friend,  we  spoke  often,  as  yon  will  remember, 
of  De  Senre ;  it  is  the  happiest  result  of  my  residence  in  this  city,  tiiat  ki 
has  been  here,  and  that  we  have  become  intimate  friends.  As  the  ancients 
Mrrote  to  and  for  an  individual,  I  mean  to  write  for  him  a  short  compen- 
dious narrative  of  the  Roman  History  through  all  its  centuries.  Is  Be  Serre 
still  called  a  thorough-going  servant  of  despotism  by  the  German  liberals  f 
There  are  cabinets  in  which  he  is  held  to  be  a  mad  poetical  visionary,  and 
no  doubt  a  revolutionist. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  if  you  have  not  quite  effaced  me  from 

your  memory,  write  to  me  about  your  Charles 

Your  old  friend, 

NxxBunu 

ccxc. 

TO  COUNT  DE  SERRE. 

RoMK,  9th  Fthmmj,  1893. 

M.  LI  CoKTB-^I  shall  profit  by  a  perfectly  safe  opportunity  to  aend  yoa 
some  refiections  on  the  state  of  England.  You  will  receive  them  with 
kindness,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them  the  less  to  your  indulgence.* 

On  that  country  I  have  a  right  to  form  an  opinion ;  I  have  a  right  to 
except  against  that  of  the  English,  and  to  oriticiae  it,  as  much  as  if  the 
question  related  to  my  own  country,  and  the  opinion  of  my  feUow-ootmtrj- 
men  respecting  its  state,  for  I  know  England  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
there.  I  was  taught  the  language  in  my  earliest  childhood,  and  from  the 
age  of  ten  yean  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  reading  the  English  jour^ 
nals ;  my  father  sent  me  there  to  finish  my  studies,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  and  civil  life  of  a  free  people,  as  well  as  to 
study  rural  economy,  commerce,  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
and  lastly,  finance.  With  introductions  from  him  (who,  though  little  known 
at  home,  was  the  object  of  universal  respect  in  England),  to  the  moat 

*  This  Essay,  entitled  «<  Ueber  England's  Zukvnft,*'  is  poMiibed  in  Nie6«far's 
«*N«*gelassena  Soliriftea,"  p.  499. 
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amliunt  man  of  that  oountiy,  I  wu  u  if  DktiBKlized  there ;  uid,  tfter 
baTiDg  qnitted  it,  I  continued  to  wiitch  with  the  <une  intsieit  the  mi- 
uuteet  datula  of  ita  circunutanco,  knd  hare  followed  ita  moral,  political, 
and  finaocial  hiatory,  Soi  tho  laat  twenty  jean,  with  ui  atteation  which 
even  aucb  erenta  as  thoae  of  1806  and  1813  have  rarely  aufflced  to  dimin- 
iah.  And  the  more  I  occupied  all  my  leiauie  momenta  with  reaeajchea 
into  the  hiatary  of  the  inititutiona  and  law>  of  the  nationi  of  antiquity, 
the  more  I  wat  led  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  hiatory  of  England,  among 
thoae  atalea,  where  the  &ee  inatitutions  of  the  middle  ag«  have  maiatain- 
ea  thenuelTea  lor  a  more  or  leaa  lengthened  period,  and  where  even  im> 
portant  changea — ai,  for  inatance,  in  the  tenure  of  property — have  been 
brought  to  paaa  in  tho  conrae  of  their  natural  development.  Laatly,  I  have 
more  sapecially  devoted  my  attention  to  the  finanoe  of  England,  on  acoouni 
of  a  work,  the  idea  of  wtdch  I  conceived  aome  yean  ago  ;  namely,  a  hia- 
tory of  the  financea  of  all  European  atatea  bom  the  peace  of  1783,  pie- 
oeded  by  a  picture  of  their  condition  at  that  epoch,  and  lemiiiialeil  by  a 
Btatement  of  the  reaulta. 

I  beg,  H.  le  Comte,  that  ysu  will  simply  conaider  this  explanation  aa  a 
Btatement  of  the  ciroumatanceii  which  make  me  lee)  myaelf  entitled  to  dis- 
cuss, without  presumption,  the  queations  treated  of  in  my  little  esaay. 

lu  reaeaning,  on  the  future,  I  have  aaked  myaelf  What  ihoiild  1  do  in 
lb.  Cauning'i  place,  with  hU  prmcipUi  and  JUt  diuTacltrt  Will  you  be 
one  of  thoae  who  would  now  accnae  me  of  attriliuting  reckleaa  audacity  to 
him  .with  iiquatiiM  ?     I  think  not. 

It  was  by  aimilar  chaina  of  leaaoninga,  that  I  always  used  to  divine  the 
pro^ecla  of  Napoleon,  and  even  the  plans  of  hia  campaigns. 

England  muat  chooae  between  two  futnrea.  Has  ahe  the  will  and  the 
power  to  adapt  a  manly  and  virtuons  policy  ?  Then  ahe  will  ocoupy  her- 
self with  the  moral  refi»mation  of  society ;  ahe  will  renounce  the  project  of 

leave  the  growth  of  the  America  of  the  North  In  the  hauOs  of  Providence : 
ahe  may  deplore  a  wat  with  Spain,  but  ahe  will  not  give  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  reatoratiDU  in  Franca.  la  ah*  willing  to  brave  the  greateat  dangers, 
confident  that  she  can  anrmoont  them,  and  to  found  an  empire  auoh  as  no 
power  may  dare  to  attack  ?  Then  ahe  will  adopt  precisely  the  coona 
which  I  have  traced  out. 

In  writing  for  you,  U.  le  Comte,  I  have  thought  it  nonecessary  to  add 
to  my  piopheckea  the  reatrictiona,  if  mck  or  rafA  on  nail  happtn,  by  which 
on  other  oocaaioiu  ana  is  obliged  to  guard  against  the  taunt,  often  little 
merited,  of  having  predicted  events  which  are  not  realized.  Unforeseen 
accidents  may  arreat  Mr.  Canning  in  his  career;  for  myiel^  I  aimply  sar 
that  he  will  aniva  at  the  reaulta  which  1  have  indicated,  if^  aa  every  thing 
leads  ua  to  believe,  ha  ia  able  to  advance  without  reatraint. 

Have  you  ever  read  in  Germaoy  a  paper  of  Leaaing's,  whieh  alarma 
pious  persona,  but  which  ia  none  the  leas  worthy  of  a  pmfound  philoaopber, 
"dit  Erzitlumg  da  JKnucimgacUtcAd  T"  *  There  is  in  that  paper  a 
sentence  of  the  deepest  signiflcanca :  "The  enthuaiast,"  be  aays,  "and 
the  ^oaopher  an  frequmtly  only  at  variance  as  to  the  epoch  in  the  fntore 
at  which  they  place  the  accomplishment  of  their  efforts.  The  enthuaiaat 
does  not  leoognize  the  slowness  of  tiis  pace  of  time.  An  event  not  imma 
_.  ...  ,  Human  Eace. 
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dUtely  oonnected  with  tho  time  in  which  he  Mwm  it  to  hia  «.  nnllitf." 
Do  not  attribute  to  me  the  ide*  that  the  defects,  which  m  I  think  mn  eat- 
ing into  the  vital  principle  of  England,  threaten  her  existence  in  our  timet, 
or  those  of  our  children.  My  vie^  would  admit  of  derelopment  to  »  yrery 
much  greater  extent  with  regard  to  Iieland  and  other  points ;  but  these 
rapidly  sketched  pages  would  then  extend  into  a  rolume. 

Poring  the  few  weeks  yet  remaining  of  our  stay  in  Rome,  I  shall  haTs 
absolutely  no  time  to  write  you  the  essay  on  Roman  history  for  which  yoo 
asked  me.  It  shall  be  my  occupation  at  Baden-Baden.  I  feel  warao)^ 
grateful  to  you  for  haying  asked  me  for  it.  The  andents  wrote  for  the 
friend  to  whom  they  dedicated  a  book ;  this  gives  marked  charaeteristict 
to  what  is  written ;  this  enables  one  to  dispense  with  precautions  against 
the  misapprehensions  of  such  and  such  readers.  It  is  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  me  that  yon  understand  our  Isnguage  so  well ;  in  writing,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  fancy  that  I  am  speaking  to  you.  Attiens  wrote  ao 
abstract  of  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  use  of  his  fhend  Cicero ;  may  I  not 
recall  this  example  on  my  own  behalf? 

Society  here  is  about  to  abandon  itself  to  amusements  during  the  eami« 
val.  There  is  something  fearful  in  these  pitiable  amusements  at  a  moment 
when  all  our  lives  are  in  the  balance.  What  a  despicable  generation  m 
this  of  ours  1  I  even  prefer  the  Greeks  of  Constantin<^le,  quarreling  about 
their  theological  disputes,  to  our  contemporaries,  who  require  diversions  for 
their  Mmm,  who  flock  to  balls  on  the  eve  of  a  universal  crisis,  which  is 
teaching  us  all  how  preeiout  tooM  the  time  by  which  wt  megketed  f  profit. 
For  my  own  part,  I  share  in  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man  who  reproadiea 
himself  for  not  having  employed  his  life  well.  Lent  and  its  sil«ioe  will 
be  a  relief  to  me.     I  have  just  bought  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Tinci. 

As  you  do  me  the  honor  of  allowing  me  to  plan  your  Italiao 

library,  I  would  warmly  recommend  to  you  the  Florentine  History  of  Yarchiy 
if  yon  can  find  a  complete  copy  of  it;  almost  all  are  mutilated.  In  read- 
ing  this  author,  I  have  seen  that  we  may  be  incredibly  ciroamstantia],  and 
yet  rivet  the  attention.  It  will  make  you  acquainted  with  a  great  man^ 
Ferruoci— of  whom  there  are  so  few  I 

CCXCI. 

RoxK,  UA  Fkirmarf,  1893. 

I  have  sent  word  to  Cardinal  Oonsalvi  that  you  wish  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  his  health.     Your  interest  in  him  has  given  him  the 
most  lively  pleasure,  and  he  sends  you  his  sincere  acknowledgnMnts.    Alas  ! 
I  have  no  agreeable  news  to  give  you  on  this  subject. .....      It  appeaia 

to  me  certain  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  ODSophagasi  and  that  th* 
nerves  of  the  ganglion  are  attacked.  I  am  not  aware  n^ethsr  yon  think 
it  allowable  to  believe  in  animal  magnetism,  but  for  my  part  I  have  faith 
in  it,  and  I  believe  that  if  cure  were  possible  in  this  case,  it  most  be  sought 
in  this  remedy 

I  have  read  with  terror  the  speeches  in  the  English  parliament.  I  regrst 
that  I  did  not  take  notes  of  the  number  of  the  '*  EtpecUkUr"  a  jomval  in 
which  M.  de  St.  Miguel  wrote  at  that  time,  in  which  last  year  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  now  the  ally  of  Bon  Miguel,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  Napoleon  1 

I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  fotnre.     The  infatnated  men  have  brought 


l^TTEU  TUai  UHB  R  int.  •  M» 

Di  to  'Qm  poidt  <tf  hartof  ptrt  EngtMut,  md  Sm  Engtiili  amditiT,  at  tba 
head  of  tbe  revolutiaiiBry  ptrty-  Tkers  wa  Hnae  minkteni  who  ought  ts 
bllow  tho  Bxunpla  of  Lcnl  LondtnidwTf 

CCXCII. 
TO  UADAUB  BBHBLBB. 

NtrtM,  Mt  jfpnl,  un. 

W«  bare  bsa  lun  a  veak,  and,  u  li  alvari  tbo  osM  with  »  mum 
of  peat  eqjorment,  tba  tima  ilipa  avaj  Tfr7  qnlokly,  and  it  nuksa  nM 
■ad  to  think  that  a  qnartar  of  that  which  wa  aao  apend  hen  ia  alnidr 
OTor.  It  ii  yvn  oortvnlr  alnca  1  ipsnt  nuh  hsppr  dajn.  In  this  daitia 
atmoaphen  Ton  fesl  slaatia ;  Ihs  mom  of  weight  and  laaaitode  which  iiSaam 
itaalf  through  yota  whole  hodf  in  B<inia,  at  loHt  if  70a  mniin  long  thraa 
without  a  break,  Taoliliea  in  Naples.  I  bolieta  it  wu  not  without  reaaoo, 
and  not  meial]'  Sot  the  aaks  of  the  acenerj-,  that  the  old  Konuma  regulailf 
Tiaited  thsir  conntr;  homa  and  tho  Bharea  of  thia  bay.  Skj,  sarth,  and 
■ea,  oompoao  a  wttole  which  eertadolj  fai  trenaoenda  m^  sipectatioDB ;  and 
in  De  SsiTs'i  aocietjr  I  bars  all  tiiat  nxf  hsart  and  intcllsct  hare  ao  lonf 
and  aorel/  miaaed,  and  there  ia  a  Meodahip  botwoan  ooi  f*™'''"  iriiieh 
already  ezlsnda  even  to  the  children.  I  leallf  leel  aereial  jieaiH  younger, 
and  able  to  work  hard  without  a  laborioua  eflott. 

We  arrived  here  on  Hiuciu'a  birth-daf.  The  whole  joumer  had  been 
a  &stival  to  him,  and  it  waa  a  deep  Joy  to  ue  to  perceive  bis  open  guacep- 
tibihtiaa  to  all  theae  new  impreaaiona.  We  Mt  bow  mneh  be  had  developed 
and  ini}mred  during  the  past  year,  on  oompaiing  him  with  his  S>mier  self- 
It  ia  an  inestimable  advantage  tot  bin  that  vre  have  remained  beie  ao  long, 
Ibi,  in  hia  own  way,  ha  snjoya  svery  thing,  antiquities  and  natuie,  like  k 
grown  penon,  and  with  all  the  bliaa  of  childhood  superadded.  No,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  ima  ever  had  a  happier  childhood  t  The  night  before 
his  birthday,  we  alept  at  a  tittle  plsoe  called  St.  Agata ;  we  had  stopped 
at  mid-day  at  Uola  (it  was  a  most  beautiful  day),  to  feast  our  eyes  on  tha 
bay  and  the  prospect  toward  Gseta.  Tbe  boy  was  Intoxicated  with  d^ght, 
and  his  ecstasy  kept  his  soul  awahe  to  the  last  second,  when  hia  body~waa 
long  since  quite  Ured  out.  When  Ih  was  in  bed,  he  clung  round  his  mother's 
neok,  and  aaid  in  German,  "  Hotber,  bow  vtij  happy  I  am  that  Grod  has 
given  me  anch  a  good  father  and  mother,  and  auch  good  sisters  1"  Hy 
heart  waa  very  tandsi,  and  I  could  not  help  begging  his  pardon,  because  I 
once  punished  liim  ssverdy  (or  s  fieee  of  niaohiaf  which  Lucia  bad  done, 
and  not  Iks,  but  we  were  conqieUed  to  bsliavs  that  he  was  tbe  culprit,  and 
waa  bying  to  soren  hinuelf  by  a  lie )  I  said  that  1  had  been  nnjurt  to 
him;   "No,  father,  that  you  never  Were  I"  he  aiMwersd  with  the  greateat 


A  maBuseilpt  wUoh  I  muat  eollata,  at  least  in  all  the  lo^wrtant  paa- 
nagea,  in  order  to  be  JBati&ed  in  editing  a  work  which  liaa  been  printed 
(ram  very  bad  copiea  of  tha  aama,  takes  up  much  of  my  time  whiidi  might 
be  spent  mote  pleasantly ;  hut  I  think  I  ought  not  to  hue  this  opportunity, 
ai  U  is  Boaiosly  probable  that  any  one  else  will  be  found  to  undertake  a 
task  which  has  been  left  undone  tor  tkns  oentuiies.  Tbe  people  here  aM 
^ly  obliging ;  and  irtun  1  have  Bniahad  this  task,  I  maan  to  embraoa  th» 
nnazpMtei  oOk  "f  yr-'"'™  *"  -"^  ""  /"■  "'■■'"  of  tha  awwtonsM 
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papyrus-rolls,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  hsTe  been  already  printed  firom 
oopper-plates,  but  which  are  not  yet  published. 

Of  the  knavery  of  the  people  we  had  a  strong  proof^  in  the  sun  they 
asked  for  unloading  our  carriage,  else  they  can  not  be  worse  than  thoae 
we  have  left,  and  their  yivacity  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  them  com- 
pared with  the  lifeless  indolence  of  the  Romans.  It  certainly  tends  to 
make  one  judge  them  more  fayorably  that  we  have  lived  so  many  years 
in  Italy,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  make  the  demands,  the  non-fulfill- 
ment of  which  plunges  any  foreigner  into  despair,  who  can  not  indemnify 
himself  by  a  general  enthusiasm.  At  Terracina  you  begin  to  meet  with 
southern  scenery  and  southern  productions  \  the  oranges  at  Eome  are  sour, 
and  we  have  often  remarked  that  we  had  never  eaten  such  bad  ones  in 
Germany,  the  Sicilian  ones  here  certainly  possess  a  perfection  such  ma 
they  never  retain  when  brought  across  the  sea  to  the  north.  Bat  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable here  when  the  sun  has  shone  into  a  room,  to  open  the  window  in 
the  eveniog  in  order  not  to  suffer  from  the  sultry  air  during  the  night ; 
while  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  we  left  Eome,  that  we  could  do  alto- 
gether without  a  fire,  and  most  likely  should  not  have  given  it  up  so  soon 
except  in  prospect  of  the  journey 

CCXCIII. 

Naplss,  99tk  Aprils  1893. 

1  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  De  Serre,  and  this  short  period  of 

uninterrupted  intimate  intercourse  has  so  perfected  our  friendship  as  to 
secure  its  steady  duration,  even  if  we  should  never  meet  again.  I  revere 
him  more  than  ever,  from  seeing  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  I  now 
say,  as  an  eye-vritness,  what  I  was  convinced  of  before,  from  the  picture 
which  I  had  formed  of  him  to  myself  that  his  character  is  as  perfectfy 
virtuous  and  as  spotless  in  its  purity,  as  he  is  great  as  a  man,  and  rare 
as  a  genius. 

His  family  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  a 
lively  and  sensible  wife  who  admires  her  husband,  and  is  proud  of  him, 
whom  he  loves  very  tenderly ;  his  children  are  the  objects  of  his  warmest 
affection.  All  who  belong  to  the  embassy  belong  to  the  family,  and  even 
the  servants  who  have  come  here  with  them,  seem  rather  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  faithful  retainers  than  domestics.  The  interior  of  the  family  has 
no  more  the  tone  of  the  fashionable  world  than  belongs  to  his  position  as 
a  representative  of  his  country,  and  this  tone  appears  only  when  his  official 
position  is  in  question,  which  is  very  seldom ;  at  other  times  his  mode  of 
life,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  establishment,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
apartments,  is  quite  that  of  a  conunoner,  and  you  enter  into  all  the  ar- 
rangements and  feelings  of  the  family  quite  as  you  would  with  people  of 
our  class.  De  Serre's  long  residence  in  Germany,  particnlarly  in  his  youth, 
during  the  emigration,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  language  and 
literature,  his  taste  for  them,  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  he  has 
passed,  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  as  an  advocate  after  his  return, 
have  certainly  brought  to  extraordinary  perfection,  one  of  the  rarest  spirits 
that  nature  has  ever  created.  Conscious  of  his  powers,  all  his  external 
giili  of  foitime  wn  to  Um  neither  a  ponesaion  of  Tahie,  nor  » letter. 
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We  MB  each  othst  dkilr.  and  often  moK  thut  ones  tn  the  dtj;  wo 
have  mxla  excnnioDa  torstber  u  br  u  tha  weather  would  pennit,  an! 
lartber 


TO  COUKT  de;  BGREE. 

RoHi,  IBfk  Jforat,  1S93. 
-  ■  The  n«w  Chanceltoi  of  the  Exchequer  pcovea  hinuelf  incunpai:- 
lerior  to  hii  ptedecesnor,  the  inept  Ur.  Vaiuittart,  eo  eitoUed  in 
mphlet  which  appeared  lart  year.  Hii  financial  atata. 
ment  deaerrea  full  coufldence,  with  one  correction,  which  ia,  however,  ler^ 
euential ;  namely,  the  followmg  : 

I  adopt  hia  eatimate  of  the  receipta,  h  they  would  be  if  no  duties  had 
been  repealed,  at  5a,S00,00(U.  Deducting  the  amount  of  these  duties, 
we  shall  hare  latbei  under  50,000,000t. ;  bat  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
rsTCnuea  will  reach  this  amoant,  or  perhaps  rather  more. 

He  has,  however,  no  right  to  add  to  these  receipts  the  4,850,000/.  doe 
from  the  Tnisteea  of  Hall-pay  and  Pensions,  because  these  Commissionera 
Will  only  have  this  money  by  horrowinf  it;  which  reduces  the  real  Hur- 
plua  to  150,000{.,  and  annibllatea  the  Sinking  Fund.  1  need  hardly  re- 
mind you  that  I  do  not  regard  thia  as  a  great  evil  for  Eaglatid. 

Such  in  the  reality  which  i  can  vouch  for;  and  I  suspect  that  the  very 
imperfect  maimer  in  which  these  diwussiona  are  reported  in  the  Eii|^ish 
jnumals,  conceals  a  result  atill  leaa  favorable.  I  do  not  find  iu  the  atate- 
ment  of  expenses  the  3,050,0001.,  which,  with  the  2,800,000/.  constitutes 
the  4,BdO,000/.  to  be  advanced  by  the  Trustees  of  Half-pay  and  Pensions. 
Now  1  attribute  thia  omission  simply  to  the  ignorance  of  tboss  who  report 
the  Parliamentary  debates  in  the  journals.  The  new  minister  has  wished 
to  make  a  sensation  to  inapire  Europe  with  admiration,  but  I  can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  low  cunning, 
■uch  as  the  miniaters  of  absolute  monarchs  not  unbequently  indulge  in. 
Still,  it  seema  evident  to  me  that  this  Bum  ought  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  then  the  balance  would  stand  as  follows  : 

Total  expenses  without  the  sura  to  be  borrowed  on  an- 

naitiea  for  the  Pension  List    £49,658,768 

Sum  to  be  borrowed  in  order  to  pay  the  Pension  List .        8,050,000 


£5t,90S,7S6 
Total   receipts,    after   the   suppression   of  the    duties, 

which  will  be  psld  however  for  the  first  half  year. .       50,000,000 
From  which  vrill  result  a  deficit  of £1,908,786 

You  vrill  smile  at  my  saying  that  thia  budget  merita  all  ooDfldenoa, 
when  I  nevertheleaa  destroy  ita  rcaulta.     I  ought  to  have  aaid  that  all  the 

facts  are  exact ;  hut  that  the  calcalatrons  shonld  be  corrected.* 

What  tfie  minister  says  respecting  the  reforms  and  retrenchments  mada 

ilsal  receipts  of  the  ysir  imO,  inclndiog  £4.878.000  derived  ftnm  Am 
i  StB  Ksval  sod  IClitai7  PansioDi,  anunmlad  to  £i^,t^%m,  lh« 
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in  the  adminifltratioii,  ftdmita  of  no  doubti  and  doM  gMst  hamor  to  ^ 

government. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  alarming  in  this  deficit,  even  if  it  ahoidd  Bot 
disappear  before  the  more  ample  information  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  Ijondon  itself;  it  will  aimplj  force  the  government  to  adopt 
at  last  the  only  existing  course  by  which  the  finances  of  England  can  be 
saved ;  namely,  to  change  the  system  of  taxation  entirely,  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  indicated.*  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Lord  Somers 
prove  that  the  most  correct  thinkers  in  England  ace  beginning  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  its  necessity,  its  indispensable  necessity.  The  repeal  of  tazea 
avails  nothing,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  abundance  in  the  finannea ;  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  inevitable  neoesaity,  and  ought  to  be  ooaapeoaated  by  a 
property  tax. 

The  budget  altogether  is  not  a  finanmal,  but  a  politieal  matter.  Hence 
I  can  not  conceive  how  it  is,  that,  out  of  England,  people  do  not  frfamine 
it,  nor  test  the  calculations. 

This  would  frustrate  the  policy  of  the  English  minister ;  but  the  lefota- 
tion  ought  not  to  exaggerate  any  thing. 

An  infinity  of  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  lately,  and  oonfirm  what 
I  have  written  upon  England.  Thus  a  landowner  declares  that  he  would 
be  content  to  sell  for  £21,000,  an  estate  for  which  he  paid  £72,000  in 
1810. 

Have  you  heard,  M.  le  Comte,  that  Count  Munster  had  informed  the 
Hanoverian  envoys,  that  the  King  of  England,  as  King  of  Hanover,  en- 
tirely approves  the  resolutions  of  Verona ;  and  that  he  ia  even  ccmvinoed 
that  Europe  would  fall  a  prey  to  revolution  if  the  allied  powers  displayed 
less  energy  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  fear  a  continental  war,  which  might 
endanger  Hanover. 

The  French  post  of  to-day  will  bring  you  deplorable  news !  So  the  men 
who  now  exclude  a  colleague,!  vrithout  being  authorized  to  do  so,  by  a 
regulation  which  is  undoubtedly  too  indulgent,  but  which  is  the  law,  ace  in 
part  the  same  who  rejected  your  proposition  for  inoreasing  the  autiiority  of 
the  president. 

M.  Wicar  had  promised  me  to  call  at  last  on  the  picture-dealer  to-day, 
to  examine  the  Filippo  Lippi ;  I  do  nut  know  if  he  has  kept  his  promise  ; 
he  has  not  come  to  inform  me  of  the  result.  The  picture-dealer,  whom  I 
requested  to  be  at  home  to  receive  Wicar,  has  sent  me  word  that  Wicar  ia 
his  enemy ;  I  hope  it  has  not  come  to  poniards. 

I  rejoioe  in  your  acquisitions  in  pictures.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
riches  of  Italy  are  almost  exhausted  I 

I,  too,  can  not  help  believing  that  there  are  affinities  between  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  physical  world,  and  those  of  the  moral  order  of  things.  I 
venture  to  predict  that,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  a  terrible  plague  will 

*  In  the  ftssay  **  Ueber  England's  Zakabft" 

t  Daring  the  debates  in  the  Fronch  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  proposed 
war  with  Spain,  in  order  to  sanpress  the  Constitation  and  restore  Absolatisin, 
M.  Manuel,  deputy  for  La  Venoee,  was  exduded  fhnn  the  Chamber,  by  a  voce 
of  the  altra-royalist  minority,  for  having  used  the  expressioB,  **  You  wish  to  save 
the  life  of  Feidinand,  snd  forget  that  the  Stuarts  were  overthrown  beeanse  th^y 
sought  the  aid  of  France — that  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  head  fell,  becallse  foreign- 
ers mixed  themselves  in  the  cause  of  France."  These  words  ware  declared  to 
be  a  defense  of  regicide,  although  Manoal  e&plaiBad  that  ha  had  used  than  wpk 
the  contrary  intention.  ^ 
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dsTutate  Enrope.  In  tiiTW  or  fom  hnndnd  jemn,  It  wlU  be  pouible  to 
Cklciil>t«  tiie  inoreaM  or  diminntioii  of  thfl  bmiUD  rkce,  and  the  chaago  in 
the  mucimum  ot  hekt  and  cold,  &c. 

^«  ttvoir,  Coont,  if  tfas  conunnnicatlona  of  Wiou  do  not  oceaakm  you 
soother  letter,  before  mf  deputnn.  Iteanwbils,  parmit  me  to  *aauie  joa 
onco  more  of  the  naehangeable  devotion  of  my  heart. 

ccxcv.» 

The  ledBotionof  the  nte  of  hiteieet  on  the  Slate  debt  U  ettremel;  facili- 
tated bjrtheeaiateaeeof  anotlKTitack,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  It. 

If  naoa  aub  aiiit,  the  fund-holder  will  eetimats  the  iodemiiitf  which  ia 
doe  to  kim,  in  pioportiDn  to  the  intareat ;  he  will  oonaidei  hlmwdf  iajured 
Ujon  da  net  oSte  him  lis  of  ncmlnaJ  capital  for  100,  when  foa  wish  to 
tedooe  tlie  five  per  eent  to  foni  pet  cent. 

If  more  than  one  kind  of  ilook  eilata,  at  different  ratea  of  interest,  their 
reepectiTs  prieea  will  haTe  Sxed  tfaenualTM  in  verf  differenl  pn^iortiona, 
for  tbejr  are  regulated  bj  two  (Aoienti  of  unlike  nature  j  name];,  the  an- 
nual product  a*  an  inTeatment,  and  tbi  expectation  of  a  rias  »)ien  it  may 
be  desirable  to  part  wiDi  them.  Horeover,  experience  prove*  tliat  in  all 
oases,  State  bonds  bearing;  a  smaHs  intereat,  fetch  a  higher  price  in  pro- 
portion than  those  bearing  higher  interest.  Thus,  before  1780,  the  Dutdi 
bonds  at  trf  and  a  half  per  cent,  fetched  one  hundred  and  ei|^t  per  cent., 
thoae  at  three  per  cent.  001;  ftom  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  Imndced  and 
twelire.    It  ia  aiipeifluoBa  to  cite  the  example  of  the  English  and  Americsj) 

Up  to  the  finandal  operationa  of  Mr.  Felbam,  England  had  alleviated 
the  burden  of  her  public  debt  bj  arbitrary  reductions,  after  the  example  of 
Holland,  of  the  varioiu  states  of  Ital^,  of  Spain,  not  to  apeak  of  France,  the 
onljr  one  which  it  is  usual  to  decry  as  an  act  cbaracteiiied  by  violence. 
Hi.  Felham  found  himself  obliged  to  obtain  a  semblance  of  voluntary  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  stock-holders ;  but  the  great  difficult  found  in  carrying 
out  Sir  John  Samsrd's  plan,  arose  from  the  absence  of  a  regulating  stock, 
bearing  intensi  below  fotir  per  oent.  For  this  reason,  it  was  necosary  to 
wait  till  file  funds  had  riasn  aach  above  par,  and  even  then  to  eipoee 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  failum. 

Ur.  Pitt  did  all  that  lie  could  to  augmoit  the  mass  of  the  Ave  per  cents., 
In  order  that  his  suoeesson  might  one  day  have  it  in  their  power  to  dimin- 
i^  the  bnrdsn  of  the  debt  very  sensibly;  it  was  in  order  to  render  this 
operation  feasible  that  he  made  io  much  effort  to  nvs  importance  to  tlie 
four  per  cents.  Through  puiillanimity  Hr.  Yansittart  did  iwt  aceomplish 
till  18KS,  what  he  might  have  done  in  1818. 

If  there  existed  in  Francs  a  stock  at  four  per  oent.,  as  well  as  the  Ave 
per  ecota-,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  latter  being  at  tAiety  per  cent.,  the 
four  per  oasts  would  be  at  seTeDty..eight  or  eighty,  instead  of  seventy-two. 
The  foreigner,  speaulatiBg  in  the  French  funds,  would  prefer  them  to  those 
of  which  the  prioe  would  be  more  nearly  at  par,  for  his  imagination  would 
represent  to  him  a  profit  of  a  quarter  instead  of  that  of  a  ninth :  the 
■mount  of  this  stock  would  be  more  limited  then  that  of  the  five  per  cents., 
This  psper  bears  no  date,  but  it  seems  to  be  is  its  place  here,  although  it 
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which  would  neoeMaiily  produce  m  more  considerable  rise  than  the  inTMi- 
ment  of  the  same  sum ;  finally,  small  capitals  would  be  iuTesied  in  it  to  a 
greater  extent. 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  opportunity  had  been  embraced  of  creating 
a  stock  at  five  per  cent.,  when  the  treasury  sold  the  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  of  stock,  or  else  whoi  the  reimbursement  took  place. 

Undoubtedly  this  operation  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
making  up  your  mind  to  some  loss,  since  the  exchequer  ought  to  have  the 
whole  sum  reimbursed,  which  it  had  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
that  it  had  been  necessary  to  reahze.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think— so  far 
as  one  has  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  at  such  a  distance— that  this  loan 
would  not  have  been  very  considerable :  at  any  rate,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  create  fifteen  millions,  instead  of  twelve  and  a  half^  to  obtain 
the  same  sum.  1  believe  that  the  conunissioners  might  have  gradually 
drawn  out  the  four  per  cents,  on  the  Exchange,  and  the  five  per  centa. 
would  have  risen  more  than  they  have  done,  and  that  they  might  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  ending  by  investing  a  part  of  the  four  per  cents,  at  the 
same  price  at  which  the  grand  negotiation  was  concluded. 

You  will  pardon  a  foreigner  the  quaint  expression,  that  there  exists  a  spe- 
cies of  emulation  between  the  different  kinds  of  public  funds  of  the  same 
nature,  which  impels  them  all  forward  when  they  are  inclined  to  rise. 
Without  a  stock  at  four  per  cent.,  that  at  five  per  cent,  would  with  di&- 
culty  rise  above  par,  and  till  it  should  have  exceeded  par,  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt  could  produce  no  result  of  sufficient  importance. 

In  no  wise  personally  interested  that  this  measure  should  be  some  daj 
carried  out  with  success,  and  before  long,  it  being  in  fact  rather  contraij  to 
my  interest,  since  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  sell  what  I  possess  in  the 
five  per  cents.,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Europe  in  general,  that  I  desire  to 
see  those  brilliant  ameliorations  effected  in  France,  which  will  insure 
gratitude  and  respect  to  the  government. 

CCXCVI. 

Bomb,  9tk  May,  1823. 

My  beloved  and  revered  liiend,  this  letter  to  you  is  the  first  I  have  writ- 
ten since  my  arrival  in  this  city,  now  almost  become  a  home  to  me.  Tours 
had  arrived  here  before  we  had  completed  onr  tedious  journey,  and  was  the 
first  I  read  after  that  of  a  iriend  of  my  youth,  who,  for  a  period  of  almost 
thirty  years,  has  guided  my  life  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  who  now  stands 
before  me  and  above  me  like  a  departed  spirit  in  a  better  world ;  a  iriend 
who  has  awakened  in  me  the  best  powers  of  my  heart  and  mind,  and  roused 
them  to  action. 

I  have  no  words  to  tell  yon,  how  heartily  I  love  you,  and  how  acutely  I 
miss  your  presence  and  your  society.  They  could  be  only  words  of  passion, 
which  I  can  no  longer  utter.  The  time  spent  with  you  and  yours,  was  the 
happiest  that  we  have  passed  in  Italy,  and,  through  you,  Naples  will  re^ 
main  a  hallowed  spot  in  our  memory  as  long  as  we  live.  Any  real  bless- 
ing we  have  once  enjoyed  is,  in  its  best  part,  imperishable ;  and  for  old  ag«^ 
on  the  borders  of  which  I  stand,  there  can  remain  but  little  beside  recollec- 
tions. Still  I  fancy  if  I  could  live  with  you,  I  should  grow  young  again 
instead  of  growing  old. 

I  have  learnt  to  know  you  as  a  hnsbaad  and  father ;  and  myafleoiioB 
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Ibr  you  hu  fooiid  new  uid  rioh  food ;  nij  wife  knd  cUIdrati  eling  to  70D 
*nd  roDiB  with  th*t  cordiiJit7,  withopt  which  the  friendahip  of  two  men 
who  ue  ffttheiB  of  f&milies  most  ftlwayi  rem&in  imperfect.  1  esteem  yon 
h*ppy  in  your  household  bleseinp,  uid  congntulftto  myielf  thtt  I  hkve  do 
leBson  to  envy  yon  in  that  reapect,  I  oonatantly  think  of  yoai  wife  with 
esteem,  and  with  the  pleisate  which  her  bright,  energetic,  griceful  wayj 
iiupiie,  uid  which  is  heightened  by  &]!  that  nirrDunde  hei;  your  children 
dwell  in  my  he*rt  u  if  they  wsie  of  my  own  kindred, 

Hy  wife,  who  h&d  been  Kciutomed  to  fr*ak  sociahility,  b»d  fo(  yean 
punfully  felt  the  w&nt  of  it  here.  She  found  it  in  your  home,  uid  if  she 
gained  strength  In  Naples,  it  wu  certainly  mnch  leei  owing  to  the  air  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  uo,  which  ohe  hod  been  ned  to  &am  her  child- 
hood, than  to  yoa  aod  yaor  deu  wife.  Harcas  will  neret  for|;et  you,  uid 
the  thought  of  youi  appTOTkl  or  disapproval  will,  I  tnut,  ever  remain  with 
liiin,  as  it  ii  now,  a  powerful  incentive  to  good.  As  he  growe  older,  and 
able  to  nnderstond  it,  he  will  hear  more  and  more  of  you,  and  the  love  with 
which  bo  clingH  to  you,  ii  &  holy  sentiment  whoso  preserration  will  be  onA 
of  my  first  corei.  He  and  the  Little  ones  remember  your  children  with 
childish  fi'iendsbip,  and  your  wife  with  gratitude  and  love. 

We  all  pray  that  God's  richest  blessings  may  acoompany  you  and  yoni 
family,  and  the  pious  lips  of  the  innocent  children  only  echo  the  voice  of 
their  hearts.  We  pray  that  all  the  happiness  you  possess  may  be  preserved 
to  yoa  j  that  yon  may  hare  a  vocation  worthy  of  your  noble  mind,  and  re- 
ceive a  blessing  in  this  Tooation  t .  Tliese  sentiments  are  out  thanks  for  oU 
your  lore  and  kindness,  and  for  the  happy  time  that  we  owe  to  you. 

Hearty  thsjiks  for  your  letters,  with  which  your  father-land  will  be  no 
foreign  land  to  us.  To  your  relations  and  friends  I  shall  be  able  to  speak 
of  you  oat  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart;  hers  I  can  not,  excepting  with  K 
few  young  friends 

CCXCVII. 

HOHI.  Stk  Uay.  IBU. 

Uy  revered  friend,  I  shall  try  a  commercial  route  to  announce  to  yon 
some  tidings,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  important  to  you. 

It  seems  an  understood  tlting  that  the  King  of  Naples  will  remain  at 
Vienna  during  the  whole  of  this  summer;  or  rather,  it  la  said  here,  that 
this  is  quite  certsjn. 

But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  now  will  sound  to  yon  quite  incredible ;  and 
yet  on  closer  consideration  you  will  find  it  very  probable. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your  ministry,  and  they  perceive  themselves, 
that  it  might  probably  be  impossible  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  tho 
King  of  Spain  while  hunting,  and  that  yet  ihe  Junta  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  monarch  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has  therefore  been  pro- 
posed to  allow  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  as  his  uncle,  to  be  nominated  to 
the  regency,  but  with  the  cooditioa  that  ha  shall  appoint  a  lubstitute.  H« 
will  hardly  choose  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  as  his  delegate.  The  nomina- 
tion is  to  take  place  when  the  Junta  is  installed  at  Madrid  ;  and  it  is  pos< 
itively  uwerted  that  this  city  will  be  occupied  on  the  2Stb.*  Immediately 
upon  this,  the  Count  Brnnetti  will  come  forward  in  his  capaci^  of  Aoi- 
tiiaa  einboasador. 

*  Tbs  Ssks  (f  iBgoolsns  sntsrsd  HodrU  on  ths  Mdi  tf  J^rO. 
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The  objacti  of  sU  thii  ara  m  olMr  m  day. 

Two  Spanish  privatoen  have  appeared  before  Civita  Yeoehia^  This  has 
euspended  all  the  ehipmenta  of  com  to  Maraeilles,  which  had  juat  bepm 
with  fair  prospects. 

I  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  proclamation  of  the  Junta.  Tou  piob» 
ably  know  that  Eguia  is  a  decrepit,  avancious  general,  without  any  per- 
sonal weight.     Of  the  other  two  I  Imow  nothing. 

Give  me  to  understand  whether  this  letter  reaches  your  hands  uninjured. 
If  you  are  sure  of  it,  write  to  me  when  you  find  it  necessary  to  be  quite 
secure  of  secresy,  under  cover  of  a  Neapolitan  firm  to  ,  at  Kome,  or 

if  I  have  left  Italy,  in  the  same  way  to  St.  Gall,  addressed  to  . 

The  new  Austrian  postal  regulations,  to  which  the  unpardonable  deten- 
tion of  the  correspondence  at  Bologna  has  certainly  afibrded  a  justification, 
place  the  whole  correspondence  of  Italy  under  police  mrvnliumet.  As  re- 
gards the  speedy  dispatch  of  letters  to  Germany  this  is  CTidently  an  ad- 
vantage ;  but  even  the  letters  to  Parma  must  go  by  wag  of  Mamima 

With  all  my  heart  your  friend. 

ccxcvin. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

RoxB,  llik  May,  18S3. 
It  goes  to  my  very  heart  to  think  that  this  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write 
to  you  from  Eome.  We  live  now  like  traTel«rs  in  another  house,  quite  in 
a  different  quarter.  Yesterday  I  went  with  Marcus  to  our  old  home,  which 
the  owner  is  having  altered  and  newly  arranged  for  himself.  It  was  like 
visiting  a  tomb.  During  the  most  gloomy  times  of  our  sojourn  here,  this 
house  has  always  seemed  cheerful  to  me.  The  side  entrance  is  close  to 
the  remains  of  the  semicircle  of  the  theatre,  once  so  magnificent.  The 
house  itself  is  built  upon  the  ruin.  You  ascend  a  high  and  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  enter  a  lofty,  dimly-lighted  ante-chamber,  and  turning  to  the  right, 
find  yourself  in  an  apartment,  from  which  the  different  parts  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house recede  at  right  angles,  inclosing  a  garden  on  the  same  level,  as 
both  the  house  and  the  garden  stand  on  arches  and  fragments  that  formed 
the  first  story  of  the  colossal  ruin.  Here,  all  that  we  saw  of  Rome  was 
the  point  of  a  single  cupola,  and  we  heard  no  sound,  but  the  fall  of  a  fount- 
ain in  the  garden.  The  owner  is  having  every  thing  altered ;  the  whole 
court  was  crowded  with  beasts  of  burden  bringing  building  materials  ;  our 
sitting-room  was  full  of  workmen,  who  were  employed  on  one  side  in  build- 
ing up  the  vrindowB,  and  on  the  other  in  breaking  through  the  walls,  in 
order  to  change  the  windows  into  glass  doors,  opening  on  tiie  garden.  The 
marble  steps  beneath  the  windows,  on  which  all  the  children  had  played 
in  their  turns,  were  already  broken  up— fruit-pieces,  painted  in  fresco,  which 
had  been  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  them,  were  knocked  away — ^where 
they  had  so  often  played  and  wept,  there  was  no  sound  but  the  pick-az 
of  the  workmen ; — that  gardenj  the  centre  of  the  whole  abode,  where  we 
had  so  often  walked  up  and  down,  unless  the  weather  vrere  extraordinarUy 
unfavorable,  was  now  desolate  and  as  stiU  as  death—- most  of  the  rooms 
were  shut  up,  and  of  one  or  two  only  could  we  obtain  a  glknpse  by  peep- 
ing through  shutters  or  keyholes.  The  sight  of  what  we  had  lost  had  mads 
wa  hearts  heavy :  this  scene  of  dsstruotioa  and  the  dsath-Iiks  silenes  Iso* 
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entad  th«nt.  If  mm  hu  both  fandei  uid  deep  feeltnp ;  he  ma  iffsotad 
u  I  wu.  The  demolition  b*d  eren  oitended  to  the  puntingi  on  the  oell. 
ing,  in  which  the  ■toriea  or  Pumdiaa  uid  tfae  pstciuchsl  times  weie  lepn- 
sented,  though  not  bj  ■  routec'a  hud,  itill  greitly  to  the  delight  of  Um 
childien,  wbo«e  ejrea  w«e  ooiutwitlf  attrmcled  thither  by  the  beuitifnl 
effects  of  color.  They  were  ahead)'  bespatleted  with  whitewash,  and  M 
thay  had  long  been  partialtf  injnied,  while  the  poTerty-Btrichen  owner  (who 
has  lately  made  a  rich  match)  allowed  hii  princely  dwelling  to  fall  to  deoay, 
they  were  now  destined  to  deatmctioii.  We  went  round  in  lilence,  and  I 
told  my  boy,  that  aa  wo  wiahed  to  Tint  the  Arentiiie  onoa  more,  we  vonU 
alterwsid  Tetom  to  gather  a  lew  flowoa  for  the  laat  time  in  our  betorad 
gardan.  We  continaed  oiu  walk  in  nlenoa  and  asdnen ;  the  boy,  who 
•^wayi  triea  to  oonesal  aoirow,  complained  that  ha  waa  tired,  and  that  Ui 
feet  hurt  him ;  we  aat  down  on  an  old  wall,  and  he  crept  cloae  to  mo. 
Etbd  nmning  down  a  path,  along  which  I  bad  often  led  him,  hardly  aeemad 
to  comfort  bim;  ha  took  leave  of  the  riier,  the  "pone  Sublioina,"  the  ialaod. 
^'Yet  1  am  not  bo  Borry  as  joo  are,  papa,"  be  eaid,  '^for  I  Hhall  ace  it  all 
again  when  1  grow  up."  We  went  back  to  the  desolate  huue,  and  gath- 
eted  floweia  from  the  plants  and  creepen  which  had  belonged  to  us  for  aix 
years,  and  among  which  the  children  had  grown  up.  I  reminded  mjrtelf 
that  erait  If  we  had  not  left  Kone,  we  shoold  not  bare  been  able  to  remain 
mote  than  a  few  days  longer  in  thii  nnaqnaled  abode,  and  oould  not  hare 
BBTcd  it  ftocn  destruction.  Still,  it  waa  with  hoaTy  hearts,  hardly  restiain- 
Ing  am  teara,  and  bot  little  oonsoled  by  the  parting  greeting!  which  tej 
boy  gave  to  the  diffnent  building!  we  passed,  that  we  returned  to  our  pTe>> 
ent  faooae.  I>o  not  let  this  make  yoa  think  Harcua  too  aensitiTO,  desieat 
Dora;  nothing  can  b«  farther  6om  the  truth.  For  God's  aafce,  do  not 
fancy  him  affected,  or  acting  a  part ;  every  thing  comes  from  hia  heaai. 
But  the  mina,  and  the  city,  with  ita  neighborhood,  form  his  world.  Do  not 
either  take  me  for  saatuDental,  because  it  seemed  to  me  as  tiiough  I  wen 
parting  from  a  friend  when  I  stood  before  the  statue  of  MaroUB  AAuellna, 
as  the  countenance  was  lit  up  sad  animated  by  the  brightest  raya  of  tha 
evaningsHn.  I  feel  Tcry  deprssaed.  I  leave  tbia  place  with  sorrow,  becaoaa 
I  know  tiiat  I  leave  many  true  advantages  behind  me  which  can  not  ha 
replaced,  and  do  not  know  what  awaits  me  in  my  own  country,  whither  I 

return  as  a  itianger,  and  may  probably  have  a  bitter  life  before  mo 

Farewell ;  a  long  and  gloomy  period  to  us  both  lies  behind  me,  and  aesma 
now  bnt  a  abort  dark  ni^t.  May  God  bless  you  j  may  He  give  Gretohen 
health,  may  lie  preserve  and  develop  the  dear  children!  Uay  He  glTa 
me  enngy  and  wisdom  to  make  use  of  tha  evening  of  my  life 

ecxcix. 

TO  THE   COUNT  DE    SBaRB. 

FLoncifCE,  Hid  Hay.  LS13. 
Ht  most  bivbuhd  Fuxrd — I  shall  put  numbers  to  my  letters  that 
yon  may  know  and  infoim  me  whether,  and  when  any  of  them  are  snp- 

presaed.      I  heg  yon  to  do  tha  same 

We  have  again  been  delighted  with  tha  waterfall  of  TemI,  and  admired 
Aasiai  for  the  flist  time.  I  think  yon  did  not  see  this  town  of  youi  great 
aaint,  and  the  noble  buildings  called  into  exlstenee  by  the  influenoe  of  • 
great  and  holy  foot  man  oa  an  aga  soaceptible  to  anob  influenoe.     Pr^ 
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do  not  choose  any  other  route,  on  your  return,  than  that  which  will  condnet 
you  to  Temi  and  Assifii.  Near  Nami  you  will  see  some  grand  scenery, 
and  if  you  can  spare  half  an  hour,  visit  the  Bridge  of  Augustus,  one  of  the 
greatest  Roman  works ;  in  Umbria,  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  husbandry.  At  Arezzo,  I  recommend  the  Cathedral  to  your 
attention,  for  the  sake  of  its  extraordinarily  beautiful  painted  glass. 
When  you  come  to  the  Lake  of  Thrasimenus,  picture  to  yourself  (what 
no  historian  mentions  in  this  way,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  certainly  true) 
that  Hannibal,  when  the  Bromans  were  awaiting  him  near  Rimini,  oo 
the  only  high  road  then  opened — that  which  passed  through  Rimini  and 
Foligno— forced  his  way  from  Lucoa  into  Etruria,  through  the  lower  ral- 
ley  of  the  Arno,  then  a  morass ;  and,  while  the  Roman  army  hastened  in 
terror  through  the  most  difficult  passes  of  the  Apennines  toward  Arezsoi, 
in  order  to  gain  the  high  road  to  Rome,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  pass- 
ing by  Cortona,  marched  on  Chiusi  along  the  vettem  bank  of  the  lake ;  the 
Romans  then  advanced  along  the  high  road  by  forced  marches  toward 
Perugia;  but  Hanntbal  faced  round,  and  took  the  defile  of  Passignano, 
just  as  Davoust  placed  himself  in  our  rear  at  Kosen,  on  the  unhappy  14th 
of  October.  Hannibal,  however,  extended  his  right  wing  so  far  along  the 
heights,  that  he  engaged  the  heads  of  the  Roman  columns  in  the  defile,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pushed  back  their  whole  line  toward  the  lake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  imfortunate  General  Yaudonoourt — ^in  whom 
I  fancy  your  country  has  had  no  slight  loss— has  taken  this  view ;  no  pre- 
vious writer  has ;  and  that  is  why  I  vrrite  this  to  you  against  your  journey 
home.  Yaudoncourt's  work,  though  printed  at  Milan,  was  not  to  be  got 
at  Rome  !  I  expect  that  one  of  Bonaparte^s  generals  will  have  peroeired, 
what  the  scholars  have  not  dreamt  o^  that  Hannibal's  course  before  the 
battle  of  Trevia,  was  exactly  that  of  Bonaparte  before  Marengo ;  namely, 
that  he  crossed  the  Po  below  Piacenza,  and  cut  the  Roman  army  off  from 
the  road  to  Rome ;  the  Po  and  the  fortresses  were  behind  him ;  therefore, 
utter  destruction  was  his  doom  if  he  were  beaten ;  but  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  victorious. 

Here  in  Tuscany,  the  traveler  is  gladdened  by  the  general  aspect  of  pros- 
perity and  cheerfulness;  the  people  appear  to  be  in  exactly  the  condition 
most  agreeable  to  their  true  mode  of  life  and  natural  feelings.  Their 
moral  superiority  to  the  Romans  strikes  you  immediately,  still  more  so 
their  pieV,  from  its  contrast  to  the  total  absence  of  it  in  Rome.  You 
must  not  take  it  ill  of  us  Protestants,  if^  after  seven  years*  residence  in 
Rome  (though  the  people  there  often  go  to  church  every  day),  we  regard 
this  virtue  as  quite  extinct  among  the  Italians,  because  it  is  absolutely  so 
in  the  Papal  city.  We  were  much  edified  here  on  Whit  Tuesday  by  the  real 
devotion  of  an  immense  multitude.  It  is^  I  think,  easy  to  explain  why  it 
should  be  precisely  at  Rome  that  religious  observances  are  now  simply  a 
wearisome  task-work. 

To  him,  however,  who  knows  the  history  of  Florence,  it  is  painful  to 
feel  how  insignificant  are  the  descendants  of  great  forefathers,  and  how, 
even  the  monuments  themselves  would  decay  and  be  utterly  demolished, 
if  most  of  them  were  not  built  as  if  for  eternity.  Since  we  were  here 
seven  years  ago,  the  facades  of  several  old  palaces  have  been  polished  up 
with  the  chisel  and  whitewashed  1  The  hotel  at  which  we  are  staying, 
and  which  I  highly  recommend  to  you  (Madame  Hubert^  in  tiie  Beifs 
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Santl  ApoBtoli),wu  ths  p»1k«  of  Iha  funil^  AcouinoU,  whOM  liai,MiTad 
in  itons,  is  ititl  to  be  seeo  orer  tlie  doora :  tbia  tuaiij,  now  ftlmoat  extinct, 
Diunbered,  rrom  tha  tbirtseoth  oatury  oDwudi,  great  meD  at  evsiy  kjiid 
unoDg  ita  roemberB.  Tliay  ue  eteiy  wh«rB  deatroying  the  old  decotfttiana 
of  the  bousea,  lemoiing  the  picturSB,  and,  inntead  of  leftving  the  walli 
coTeced  with  paintinps  among  which  there  are  aJways  some  raMter-pieoes, 
havLiig  them  daubed  ovei  with  common  lindscapei  by  decoration  painten. 
One  funily,  Oilaodini,  did  so  with  theii  Tilla  quite  Ifttely,  uid  gave  Um 
decoiatora  puntingi  by  way  of  payment,  among  which,  there  wa*  a  pot- 
tiait  from  Baphatl'M  hand,  which  some  favoiite  of  fortune  botqht  of  Uu 
equally  ignorant  hooae-painter  for  300  acudi.  Thia  ia  the  talk  among  tha 
amateuia.  An  intelligent  German,  who  has  lived  hare  for  a  conaiderabla 
time,  iiayi,  that  since  ha  haa  been  beie,  thiiteen  whole  galleriea  have  baen 

aold,  without  inclnding  the  amall  collectiona 

literature  and  acience  aaem  to  have  reached  thaii  lowest  ebb.  Daring 
the  aeventeauth  centoiy,  the  Flacentjnea  atiU  lived  ia  the  evening  twilight 
of  tiieir  brilliant  day ;  they  were  atill  full  of  real  love  fof  the  old  time,  the 
material  craationi  of  whicji,  aa  well  aa  all  civil  forma  which  did  not  affect 
the  aovereignty,  yet  eiiated,  and  made  that  time  quite  prgaent  to  them } 
they  regarded  Uiemaelvea  aa  eitiiena  of  the  flnt  city  of  Europe.  During 
the  fonner  half  of  the  eighteenth  ceatncy,  the  country  sank  into  poverty, 
and  the  inhabitanta  tout  their  acuteneaa  and  activity  of  mind ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  wiae  govemment,  which  leatored  proiperity  to  tha  country,  but 
abrogated  all  the  loug-deacended  fomu  aa  tramraala,  and  did  not,  like  the 
Hedicean,  Isik  itself  on  to  the  old  timea.  The  city  began  to  undentaod 
that  it  waa  only  a  amall  part  of  Europe ;  a  literary  lect  etiova  againat  tha 
evidence  of  thin,  and,  withont  a  apatk  of  the  intellect  of  tha  old  Florentinea, 
wanted  to  retain  the  poaition  of  their  heirs,  and  rejected  every  thing  that 
had  not  paaaed  awayj  Uiey  could  aee  no  value  in  any  thing  unlea*  it  had 

buman  affaira,  and  in  every  age,  when  a  diicord  ariaea  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  Another  party,  to  which  all  men  of  the  world  attached 
thenuelvea,  aeiied  on  the  ridiculous  aide  of  tha  former,  became  coamopoU- 
tan,  and  found  a  ionrco  of  aatiifaction  in  the  conunon  welfare  of  Europe, 
while  evading  the  obligation  of  aocompliahing  any  thing  thamHlvea.  Thna 
every  thing  ban  gone  to  decay. 

The  aforeaaid  literary  ariatocracy  haa  at  laat  become  quite  democratii], 
and  ia  joat  now  engaged  in  ooUecting  from  the  mouth  of  the  porters  and 
roaid-aervanta,  aa  the  poaaeaaor*  of  the  treaaures  of  the  old  language,  the 
idioma  which  they  deaiie  to  impoae  upon  the  wiiten  of  Italy.  Doea  not 
thia  union  between  tluU  ariatocracy  which  only  conaiata  in  pretenaiona,  and 
4^.  pToletariaiu  &om  whom  alone  it  haa  nothing  to  fear,  exiat  alao  in 
loUtical  history  ?      I  have  tbond  it  in  that  of  Eome. 

During  tha  few  daya  that  wa  were  in  Some  it  waa  impoanible  to  read 
thioiqh  the  dociimanta  Uid  before  Parliament.  Vary  likely  they  will  have 
oeaaed  to  be  topics  of  oonveraation  by  the  time  that  I  ahall  have  leiaure  to 
read  Ihem  in  any  plaoa  where  they  can  be  procured,  and  my  hasty  autvey 
of  the  debatea  waa  enough  to  make  ma  think,  like  you,  that  Canning  ia 
playing  a  miaaiable  part;  the  aaanmptioua,  on  the  atraogth  of  which  ha 
went  to  luch  raah  lengtha  fai  hia  axpresaiona  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
h»vs  not  been  canfimiad,  and  IhenCHN,  hi*  ajatani  haa  bean  altered.     I  mu 
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forthar  oertain,  thst  eren  tiie  Engtish  Cabinet  would  have  peen  no  oooar- 
renoe  bo  unwillingly  ••  the  introduction  of  guarantees  by  France ;  from 
this  fear  they  are,  I  should  think,  quite  delivered.  The  declaration  of  ttie 
Junta  might,  however,  have  very  hazardous  consequences,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  very  favorable  ones,  if  they  adroitly  agreed  to  recognize  the  interest  doe 
on  the  English  demands,  which  they  must  do  some  time,  and  made  it  payable. 

The  course  of  the  military  movements  in  Spain,  so  far,  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of  decay  and  moral  degrada^on.  I 
enow,  indeed,  nothing  since  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  in  Burgos.  The 
oiention  of  fevers  gave  me  anxiety,  and  I  fed  grieved  that  op  to  tiiis  time, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  none  but  the  clergy  and  the  proletarians  have  coma 
Horwafd  actively  in  favor  of  the  counter-revolution ;  there  is  no  mentioa  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  laity.  Thus  appearances  seem  to  point  towaxvl  » 
repetition  of  the  system  which  was  so  unfortunately  adojited  at  Kapies  alter 
1799.  After  all,  such  a  decay  as  that  by  which  Spain  falls  to  pieoei  at  the 
first  blow,  is  a  terrible  sight  I  So  rotten  has  Europe  become  througlh  lev- 
olution !  The  aspect  of  this  is  so  threatening  for  us  all,  that  one  can  not 
really  abandon  one's  self  to  exultation  at  the  exposure  of  the  vaunts  of  the 
Liberals.     The  disease  must  constantly  g^in  ground. 

I  can  well  conceive  that  the  population  of  France  must  be  increasinf^  at 
an  enormous  rate,  as  ours  with  12,000,000  under  so  nrach  less  favorable 
circumstances,  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  150,000  a  year.  We 
are  all  weighed  down  by  the  impossibility  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale. 
However,  we  shall  infallibly  be  one  day  visited  by  fearful  pestilences,  ^v^iieh 
will  again  produce  a  receding  tide  in  the  number  of  human  beings,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  when,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  6er* 
many  were  much  more  thickly  peopled  than  they  are  even  now 

ccc. 

TO  MADAME  HENBLEE. 

St.  Gail,  IBth  Jnne,  1893. 

We  have  found  the  Tyroleee  as  wazm-hearted  and  lovable  as  on 

our  joumey  hither ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true,  noble  part 
of  the  German  character  has  nowhere  been  so  distinctly  preserved  as  among 
this  simple  primitive  people.  We  found  now,  as  before,  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  oblige.  At  Innspruck,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  merchant, 
who  vras  a  member  of  the  municipal  administration,  and  was  in  all  leepects 
what  one  could  wish  a  citizen  to  be.  These  people  scarcely  read  even  the 
meagre  journal  that  appears  in  their  country ;  they  think  of  nothing  but 
their  immediate  calling  and  tiieir  duties ;  and  the  few  who  have  heard  » 
vague  rumor  that  there  is  such  thing  as  liberalism  in  the  world,  are  quite 
anti-liberal.  As  regards  their  own  condition,  they  would  strongly  wish  that 
most  things  should  remain  in  the  old  track ;  but  they  resign  themselves 
quietly  and  cheerfiiUy  to  what  can  not  be  helped,  and  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  the  times  by  frugality  and  oontentedness.  The  communes  are  now 
obliged  to  redeem  the  heavy  oommunal  debts  by  very  high  rates ;  they  set 
fchemselves  manfully  to  the  work,  and  rejoice  that  they  can  look  forwud  to 
an  end  of  it.  The  peculiar  Tyrolese  character,  cast  of  features,  and  oos- 
tume,  do  not  extend  quite  to  the  Arlberg.  Before  yon  readi  the  latter,  yon 
meet  with  that  eoiioas  mode  of  buildinf  bouses  entiiely  of  wood,  whkih  hi 
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eoaunan  in  SwitEoriknd.  The  luign*c«,  ioo,  ^aiatUj  ohio^ei  into  the 
Swkbiui  Swim.  The  race  Ii  quite  different  from  Uie  Trroleee,  nunelr, 
Swabiui  ]  wiiila  the  latter  kre  BaTeriuii.  Tbe  Tyroleie  have  no  gudena 
kod  no  bee-hiTse,  while  both  ue  conunon  in  the  Torulbe^  uid  Hnong  the 

Bwebiui  Swim 

The  little  town  ot  Eheinek  ii  old-fedkioiied  end  extremely  oheerfnl-loek- 
ing ;  elee  the  general  aipect  of  Switzerland  betrajra  a  enrprHiDg  amount  of 
poTsrtjr,  erea  among  the  inhabitaate  of  the  beantifiil  diatricta  I  hare  de. 
■eribed,*  and  tfaeb  dwetlinga,  quite  Dalike  the  Tillagee  in  the  Vorarlberg, 
irtiieh,  Dererthdeaa,  nngneitionabljr  pay  nmoh  higher  tazei.  But  Switier- 
hwd  i«  onrpeo^ed  bejond  endnranoe,  and  thia  eril  la  coiutantlf  iBOreanng ; 
a  nun,  wlioee  word  may  be  tmited,  ikya,  that  In  the  Canton  of  Appenaell, 
out  ot  flva  &mllie«,  learcety  one  ha*  a  hona*  of  ita  own  and  a  {dot  of  groniHl. 
The  appearanoe  of  the  children  la  by  no  meana  ao  blooming  aa  vi  the 
TorarlbMg  and  the  Tyrol ;  neither  do  the  grown  -purpla  look  ao  robnat  or  m 
ohaerfnl.  While,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  atranger  ia  not  cfau^  inore  than  a  native, 
and  the  traveling  jomneyman,  fra-  Inatanoe,  wUI  not  aak  yon  for  any  ttung, 
or  if  tliay  do,  it  ia  itMradibty  little,  and  demanded  with  enbarraaainent,  it 
ia  aotoriooi  how  the  Swlaa  cheat  trarelaia,  and  try  to  nch  the  very  Uood 
ont  of  them.  The  Tyrcdeee  aeem  itanoh  Cathoike  ;  but  theii  aaperatnuid. 
ant  belief  ia  only  a  light  enter  garment,  which  doea  not  oonoeal  the  etaenoe 
of  traa  piety.  It  ia  no  obtoaely  anperatitiaua  peofJe  that  afflx  nMh  proretba 
to  thalr  honm  aa  the  fbtlowlng,  which  I  have  reoeUeoted : 
"We  build  lu  booaei  large  and  ittnw, 
Where  we^  bat  gseeta,  nor  ttirj  Soag, 

WUefa  night  far  ereimcn  oitdan." 
"TUa  booaa  la  mlaa,  tai  yet  not  — *--. 

If  Aoa  oom'U  next  it  ia  not  thins, 

And  if  a  tbM  ihoald  take  our  place. 

Hell  atiU  be  u  the  aelf-iame  caae, 

The  finrft  teo^  men  win  bear  aw^ 

Wbaae  ia  Ibe  hoaaa  then,  can  yon  a^t" 
-He  who  will  baOd  bealda  the  w(y,  - 


t^lfca'a 


*  A  thick  fbreit  of  ftnlt-treei,  among  which  the  booie*  were  aetttand  imm- 
^'~  at  ionie  dietaBee  hem  the  road. 


Und  da  wir  aoUan  awlfj  aeyn 
Da  banen  wir  gar  wenig  am." 


"Dae  Haat  Ut  mein.  und  dedi  niofat  mein. 
Dor  naoh  mir  kommt,  ill  audi  nlcht  aein  i 
Und  wM'a  dem  Dfittoi  Obergeben, 

Dan  VieMen  trbt  man  anofa  binau ; 
K>,  aagt  mirdocEl  weai  let  daa  Haoa  t" 
'■  Wer  da  baoet  an  d«r  Qaaaan, 
Dar  moaa  die  Leate  reden  laaien. 
Doch  bat  er  leine  Kooit  erprab^ 
Abdau  daa  Werk  den  Itriiler  lobt." 
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CCCI- 

TO  COUNT  DE  SERRE. 

8t.  Gall,  30lk  June,  ieS3. 

Your  consolatory  letter,  my  revered  and  beloved  friend,  reached  iu  »  feur 
houni  after  I  had  taken  mine  to  the  post.  We  have  thanked  God  from  our 
hearts  that  he  has  averted  the  peril  that  threatened  you  so  fearfrilly.  May 
He  secure  to  you  the  possession  of  the  sweet  child  by  bracing  her  feeble 
powers,  and  grant  you  and  yours  the  joy  of  living  blessings  I 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  having  calmed  our  anxieties ;  still  worse,  and 
apparently  later  tidings,  than  those  contained  in  your  first  letter,  had 
reached  us  from  Rome,  so  that  we  had  scarcely  any  hope  left.  Besidea, 
for  a  long  time  past,  I  have  ceased  to  possess  the  faculty  of  hope,  strictljr 
speaking.     I  thank  you  with  equal  warmth  for  all  the  rest  of  your  letter. 

We  are  not  able  as  yet  to  say  positively  how  long  we  shall  remain  here ; 
I  can  not  exactly  calculate  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  through  the 
work  that  the  library  presents.  The  interesting  discoveries  I  have  mads 
here,  are  fragments  of  a  panegyric  in  prose,  and  another  in  verse,  on  the 
great  ^tius,  who  defeated  Attiia  at  Chalons.  Scarcely  any  contemporaiy 
writings  have  been  preserved  from  this  period,  which  immediately  jareceded 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  extremeljr 
scanty ;  on  this  account,  these  relics  possess  great  interest,  and  also  b^ 
cause  they  bring  to  light  many  facts  that  were  previously  quite  unknown. 
They  have  aUo  a  still  stronger  interest  for  me,  because  they  establish  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  had  long  been  certain,  and  had  said  so,  but  found 
few  disposed  to  believe  me;  namely,  that  in  this  horrible  fifth  century 
there  was  much  intellect,  much  more  than  in  the  preceding  <Hie.  During 
the  long  cheerless  apathy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  intellect  had  died  out ; 
people  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  border  war  that  was  attended 
with  no  danger,  and  were  only  occupied  with  the  lowest  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. The  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  placed  the  existence  of  each  in- 
dividual at  stake  ;  through  sheer  self-love  men  learned  that  they  had  a 
father-land.  Isolated  great  men  appeared,  and  awakened  genuine  admira- 
tion ;  these  panegyrics,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  inspired  by  such 
sentiments.  Religion  filled  men's  hearts  and  thoughts ;  and  the  death- 
struggle  of  the  old  religion  (of  which  my  fragments  contain  an  unexpected 
example),  at  least  fired  the  imagination.  Another  interesting  discovery, 
of  quite  a  different  kind,  in  some  leaves,  written  at  the  latest  in  the  sixth 
century,  belonging  to  a  liturgy  much  earlier  than  any  of  those  extant ; 
morning  devotions  of  a  very  ancient  date,  that  seem  to  belong  to  the 
StationeMy  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  oentury--«xtreme]y 
simple  and  venerable  prayers.  I  am  copying  them  for  a  good  and  learned 
monk,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship ;  he  can  not  read  the  de* 
faced  writing,  but  he  will  be  able  to  edit  them  with  much  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  I.  Besides  these,  I  have  a  Latin  Grammarian  to  copy  out, 
who  adds  several  words,  not  occurring  elsewhere,  to  our  stock  of  pure 
Latinity.  This  if.  a  tedious  job,  and  I  wish  some  one  else  were  here  to  do 
it ;  however,  there  is  no  one  else  here. 

From  hence  we  go  to  Ziiricl},  where  I  also  intend  to  look  at  the  MSS., 
and  shall  perhaps  find  something.  I  wonder  if  our  stay  there  will  be  more 
Agreeable  than  here?     I  do  not  beliere  it  will,  exoept  that  the  Lake  of 
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Zarnh  *ffonb  >  -mrj  difiaraot  proapoot  from  tha  nnlntanatiiig  TaUey  in 

whicli  thii  town  ii  litnatvd,  and  tlia  tibw  we  hkn  from  the  hei^ti  here, 
where  tlu  ahftpeleu  ouUiuei  of  the  aeun  kad  rematei  monutuni  appear 
to  form  but  one  nn^e.  The  oheeileu  pmrt  of  tlie  biuioeM  lie>  in  the  dis- 
poaitioiu  of  the  people.  The  Bdrolution  hei  diipalled  all  iUnuoiu ;  it  wan 
tha  Ijuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  brought  death  in  the  daj'  in  whioh 

For  here  erarr  thing  dataa  from  1803  and  1814.  Men  between  thirty 
and  fortr  jreara  of  age,  who  belong  to  (he  goTemment,  hare  not  an  ide> 
what  the  eonititution  waa  before  1798.  Tha  diuatiaraetion  and  diaooni- 
Ibrt  which  are  ereiy  where  blighting  alt  happinaae,  exiit  hen,  qnite  aa 
much  aa  in  choie  monarehiea  which  aia  the  fiutheat  removad  from  fancied 
perfection — but  no  one  aeems  to  aak  the  leaaon  of  it.  li  it  not  olear,  how- 
ever, that  any  conititation  most  produce  miserable  raaulta,  which  calla  far 
too  graat  a  nninbei  frooi  the  roidit  of  abaolute  madioority,  to  power  and  a 
CooapicDDUB  itatiooT  In  thia  new  canton,  □Bmbaiing  abont  130,000  eoDla, 
among  whom  the  inhabitant!  of  the  little  capital  (amouoting  to  8000) 
hold  the  lame  relation  aa  thoae  of  any  metropolia  to  the  proviiiDiala,  nine 
individuala  are  to  be  Ibiuul  for  the  Little  Council  and  the  goremmant  j 
then,  further,  the  judgea  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  ISO  depotiea  for  the  Legiila- 
Uto  Council,  a  doien  nndet-prefeota,  more  than  Cirty  mayon,  a  dozen 
court*  of  Juitice,  bendea  rouniclpalitiee,  &c.  Ciril  and  criminal  codea  an 
Ibnned,  iawi  compiled,  innomerabla  reaolutlona  and  eoactmenta  paaaad. 
Such  a  ayatem  can  inapiie  no  reapect. 

The  ferment  in  Ireland  ii,  perhapa,  the  most  umnistakable  symp- 
tom of  tha  aickneaa  that  has  spread  through  the  whole  bedy  of  tocwty  in 
Enropa,  from  which  the  spirit  of  civil  onion  haa  more  or  leaa  taken  ita 
departure.  Sooner  or  later  the  conititation  will  hare  to  be  annulled  in 
Iielaitd. 

The  reTolution  in  Chili  ia  very  unfortunate.  The  wisdom  of  the  dictator, 
O'Higgina,  waa  inconleitably  proved  by  the  initnictioDa  be  gave  to  the  en- 
voy whom  he  dispatched  to  Borne.  I  ahould  rather  look  upon  the  recovery 
of  Spanish  America  aa  easy  than  impoeaible,  if  your  government  can 
venture  to  afford  aaaiatanoa  to  Spain.  But  that  would,  parhapa,  be  too 
daogarona  a  alap. 

cccn. 

FkABxroRT,  Vlik  A%s%tt,  ISO. 

I  thank  yon  with  my  whole  heart  for  your  faitbfiil  and  wiae 

eounael  about  our  futnia  :  but  you  are  qnite  wrong  in  apologiiing  for  it. 
I  will  write  you  a  full  answer  aa  soon  aa  wa  have  foond  a  place  where  I 
can  have  a  room  beaidei  tiie  nursery  to  vrrita  in.  We  hope  for  this  at  Bonn, 
where  we  ataaJ .  arrive  in  four  or  five  daya  from  not^ 

Up  to  this  time,  Heidelbei^  is  tha  («ly  place  where  I  have  enjoyed  my- 
aelf  lince  we  left  tha  Tyrol.  No  doubt  you  know  the  town  ;  it  ia  impoe- 
aible lor  an  inland  place  to  b«  more  finely  situated.  I  could  not  teal  my- 
aelf  away  from  it,  and  ramained  there  day  after  day.  1  aaw  again  there  a 
Mend  of  my  youth,  t  had  looked  forward  with  some  dread  to  tha  maat- 
ing,  because  he  has  been  involved  in  an  acrimonious  literary  coateat  with 
Savigny,  who  i>  my  naareat  sitd  dearest  friend  \  and  also  because  thirty 
yean  ago  ha  WM  a  fmfHi-«.i  admirer  of  the  Aevolntion.     I  found  that  hia 
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miflimdertiandiiig  witii  Savigny  had  terminated  reaaonabljr,  and  tiittt  Ui 
▼iewB  of  tiie  world  were  as  Mnsible  as  possible :  such  convenions  are,  bow- 
ever,  rare  among  us.  Bnt  there  is  a  feod  between  him  and  an  aged  man, 
of  great  celebrity  in  our  literature,  Voss,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wiVk 
whom  I  have  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  from  my  childhood  np^  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  circumstances  calculated  to  disturb  it,  and  upon  whom 
I  can  not  turn  my  back,  now  that  he  is  in  his  seventy-second  year;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  remain  neutral  between  them,  else  we  should  probably 
have  decided  on  stopping  at  Heidelberg. 

My  noble  £riend,  since  yon  take  so  much  interdst  in  the  acoount  of  my 
journey,  I  have  still  much  to  tell  you ;  and  thia  shall  be  my  first  employ- 
ment at  Bonn,  as  afterward  you  will  be  my  Muse  of  history.  I  have  aeen 
and  eiqperienced  some  remarkable  things,  of  which  I  will  certainly  send 
you  an  account  by  post. 

Please  God,  the  Spanish  war  is  approaching  its  termination ;  and  yet  I 
see  no  other  end  for  it  than  absolute  despotism,  on  the  whole,  with  exten- 
sive provincial  privileges.  I  rejoice  in  your  successes ;  this  is  clear,  tiiat 
success  has  been  never  less  abused  than  by  your  noble  prince  and  yonr 
army.  B«t  shall  I  not  also  tell  you  that  now,  since  we  have  become  ao 
closely  bound  together,  I  sjrmpathize  in  all  that  relates  to  your  father-ladd, 
as  if  it  concerned  myself^  while  I  had  already  regarded  it  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  ray  former  ones,  ever  since  you  had  appeared  as  a  pore 
light  in  the  firmament  of  your  political  world ;  that  is,  ever  since  the  ad- 
vent of  freedom  in  connection  with  royalty,  and  your  own  appearance  on 
the  political  stage  ? 

We  are  on  our  way  now  to  visit  Savigny,  while  he  is  at  a  watering- 
place.  I  wish,  both  for  his  sake  and  yours,  that  you  knew  each  other. 
My  wife  unites  with  me  in  best  greetings  to  yourself;  your  wife,  and  the 
dear  children;  Marcus  keeps  both  parents  and  children  in  his  faithful 
heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  interruptions  of  the  journey  encourage  his  in- 
dolence  

CCCIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

Frankfort,  18/A  Augntt,  1823. 

The  stream*  was  full  and  the  spectacle  grand ;  still  the  rocks 

between  which  it  forces  its  way,  have  an  uncouth  shape,  and  one  should 
visit  the  place  before  one  goes  to  Italy,  not  after  one  has  seen  the  purely 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Velino  and  the  Amo  at  Tivoli.  The  Swiss  mount- 
ains in  general  have  a  painfully  rude  and  mis-shapen  aspect,  from  their 
jagged,  quite  inharmonic  forms ;  the  Tyrolese  mountains  are  much  mora 
beautiful,  and  so  are  the  mountains  near  Heidelberg,  which  are  really  not 
inferior  to  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian  mountains ; 
they  only  want  the  coloring  and  the  sky. 

The  promised  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  did  not  show  them- 
selves till  about  a  [Gorman]  mile  before  Heidelberg,  when  indeed  they  fax 
exceeded  my  expectation,  and  would  have  exceeded  it,  even  if  every  thing 
since  we  left  the  Tyrol  had  not  been  so  far  below  my  conceptions.  The 
scene  was  so  lovely  that  I  left  the  carriage,  with  Marcus,  and  went  on  foot 
to  the  town.     It  was  evening,  and  we  did  not  visit  our  acquaintinoe  till 

*  The  falls  of  tlie  Rhine  at  Schaffhmsen. 
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the  next  mooiiag ;  Thibnt  wm  gone  Into  the  ooontiy,  Ui  wife  et  ohuich. 
We  let  oS;  not  witliaut  HHne  uneeaineu,  on  ths  long  walk  to  Von'*  G-u- 
den.  Hi*  nccptioD  wu  not  cordikl,  and  not  unfriendly  in  iti  ihy  way ; 
painful  lubjecte  were  not  touched  upon,  and  I  could  loon  tee  my  w>y  eo 
ea  to  evoid  them.  On  lubeequoit  occuioni  Voee  often  alloded  to  hii  poii- 
tioii  toward  Xhibant,  bat  never  eo  direatly  h  to  make  it  onaTaidable  tor 
me  to  underatand  him,  and  reply  to  him.  Not  till  the  fourth  day  did  he 
■peali  of  fail  attack  upon  Stolberg,  when  he  bioaght  me  bia  lait  publica- 
tion,* not  hi<  flnt.  T  warded  off  all  explanation,  and  it  went  no  fnither. 
To  my  great  aitoniihment  he  judges  very  correctly  with  reapect  to  the  leat 
of  the  Weuenbeigiaoi.t  He  ii  not  diiinclined  to  betiers  that  the  youth 
are  led  aatrajr  by  their  inatmeton,  became  philology  has  been  very  badly 
treated  by  the  Libeiali.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  oodth  ol  history, 
aa  1  have  done,  daring  the  last  seven  years,  in  Western  and  Southern  En- 
rope,  most  be  roawd  to  indignation  by  tiie  lies  of  the  Neokar  Jonnial,  whkh 
gnidea  public  opinion  here.  But  the  meat  ezaepeiating  thing  la  llw  Ha- 
poleoniam  of  South  Germany. 

Vou  did  not  look  in  the  least  aged  since  1603 ;  he  ia  perfectly  unchanged 
in  body  and  mind ;  his  vrite  i*  weak  and  infirm.  Feariqg  that  we  might 
probably  Bnd  it  difScntt  to  get  on  with  him,  we  only  eipreased  tiie  inten- 
tion of  remaining  a  single  day.  But  as  every  thing  seemed  likely  to  go 
on  more  smoothly  than  we  could  have  eipected,  and  the  neighborhood  waa 
more  beantiful  than  we  could  hope  to  see  it  again,  ws  lingered  day  after 
day,  and  did  not  leave  till  Friday,  initead  of  Monday.  We  divided  all  this 
time  between  the  Vowea  and  the  Tbibants.  I  have  found  Thibaut  very 
nnprejudioed,  and  very  sound  in  hii  views  upon  all  gaieral  snbjeota; 
friendly,  and  open.  His  childien  are  admirably  brought  up,  and  the  eld- 
est boy  hai  a  singularly  noble  and  amiable  diapoeitioa.  Onr  children  were 
aa  if  in  heaven  in  his  exquisitely  tHsntiftil  garden,  sjid  their  tovelineaa  won 
all  hearts ;  Maicna  was  quite  admired  for  his  ability  and  aonteness.  One 
evening  the  children  were  there  alone,  and  Uatcus  delighted  every  body  by 
the  shaipnesa  of  his  answers,  combined  with  hia  perfectly  childlike  man- 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  truly  excenent  man  there,  the  his- 
toriso  Scbloaaer  (from  Jever).  This  I  see,  that  my  History  has  now  ao- 
quired  an  authority  which  no  attacks  can  shake.  I  staid  a  day  at  Dam- 
■tadt,  and  looked  tbraiigh  the  HSS.,  which  contain  nothing  of  consequeaoe. 
We  are  staying  a  day  and  a  half  here  in  Frankfort,  to  have  the  opportu- 
ni^  of  writing  some  letters  in  a  hotel  where  we  are  not  packed  quite  so 
doaely  together.  I  have  only  one  old  acquaintance  here,  for  whom  a  few 
houn  will  suffice ;  in  those,  however,  1  shall  gain  much  information  from 
him.     The  embaasadora  I  mean  to  ignore 

■"WisF-Ii.  Stolbera  antrei  gewotden  ill." 

t  V^eesenberg  was  a  Iibeial  Cstbolie  ecdealaette,  who  wished  lor  a 
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NIEBUHE'S  EESIDENCE  IN  BONN,  FROM  AUGUST,  18S3, 

TO  JANUAKY,  1831. 

1823,  1824. 

NxEBUHK  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Bonn  when  Steinacker's  at- 
tack on  him  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  **De  Repuhlica,"  fell  into  his 
hands,  which  wounded  him  more  deeply  than  it  prohahly  would 
have  done  at  another  time,  hecause  it  emhittered  his  return  to  his 
own  coimtry.  It  gave  rise  to  two  pamphlets  in  his  own  defense 
on  Niehuhr's  piart.  For  himself,  the  controversy  had,  however,  one 
favorahle  result ;  for  while  engaged  in  investigating  the  points  in 
dispute,  he  suddenly  perceived  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which 
had  heen  the  chief  cause  of  his  delay  in  continuing  the  History  of 
Rome.  This  discovery  decided  him  to  resiune  the  work,  which 
had  heen  so  long  laid  aside,  and  he  received  it  as  a  happy  omen 
that  the  day  on  which  he  formed  this  resolution  was  the  an- 
niversary -of  his  hetrothal  with  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  on  her  death-hed  that  he  would  finish  his  great 
work. 

In  Septemher,  1823,  he  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Yon  Stein  at  Nas- 
sau, hut  postponed  his  intended  journey  to  Berlin  on  account  of 
the  ahsence  of  the  Crown  Prince.  On  his  return,  he  set  to  work 
on  his  Roman  History,  at  which  he  lahored  with  such  assiduity, 
that  he  completed  the  half  of  the  third  volume  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  except  its  final  revision.  Indisposition  afterward  in- 
terrupted his  studies.  He  then  hegan  to  revise  the  two  former 
volumes  for  a  second  edition  (the  first  heing  out  of  print),  in 
which  he  wished  to  emhody  the  results  of  his  matorer  researches. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  finish  the  sketch  of  the  third  volume 
at  once,  hut  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  two  earlier  volumes 
occupied  him  so  deeply  that  they  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  the 
later  portion. 

His  studies  were  again  interrupted  in  the  spring  hy  his  wife's 
confinement  with  a  second  son,  a^d  afterward  hy  his  journey  to 
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Berlin,  befbra  which,  Jiowever,  he  fimnd  time  to  prepaie  a  new 
edition  of  HetobaudeK  for  pubUcation. 

In  Mny,  1824,  he  went  to  Berlin,  visiting  U.  You  Stein  on  hia 
way.  There  he  preeented  hinuelf  to  the  King,  ga.w  the  Crown 
Prince,  with  whom  he  renewed  his  former  friendghip,  uid  greaUy 
enjoyed  the  meeting  with  his  friendB,  But  hia  happiness  w«s  tooa 
disturbed  by  tidings  firaa  home  :  all  hia  ibur  younger  children 
were  taken  ill  in  succession,  and  the  infant  died  on  the  4th  of  Junp, 
after  severe  sufiering.  Niebuhr,  however,  experienced  at  this 
time  a  circumstance  which  of^u  occurs  in  human  life — that  « 
greater  calamity  helps  to  lift  us  above  smaller  evils,  and  quickens 
OUT  sense  of  the  blessings  still  left  to  as.  The  death  of  the  child 
nised  him  above  other  crosses  and  cares,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  that  which  he  still  possessed,  but  might  also  lose.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  Eome,  and  the 
nncertainty  which  bung  aver  his  future  prospects,  had  hitherto 
frequently  exercised  a  very  depressing  influence  on  him.  He  now 
resolved  to  request  a  definite  release  &om  his  duties  as  embassa- 
dor, and,  after  repeated  apphcations,  at  length  obtained  it,  with  a 
provisional  salary  equal  in  amount  to  what  he  had  received  before 
he  left  Berlin.  He  thus  at  last  obtained  leisure  to  devote  himself 
to  the  Btudieg  which  he  had  always  regarded  aa  his  true  vocation. 
He  had  now  decided  to  settle  in  Bonn,  but  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployments was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  Berlin,  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  State  during  the  ensuing  winter.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  November,  and 
spent  the  winter  principally  in  working  with  two  Commissions, 
app'iinted  by  the  Council  of  State  to  deliberate  on  the  erection  of 
a  National  Bank,  and  the  tenure  of  land  among  the  'Westphalian 
peasantry. 

The  death  of  De  Serre,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  afiected  him 
de*ply.  Madame  de  Serre  wished  that  he  should  write  her  hus- 
Iwnd's  life,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  to  esaniine 
the  documents  which  she  could  not  send  him.  It  WM  Hiebuhr's 
fitU  intentioa  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  memory  i^  his  fiiend, 
hut  nurions  arcumstances  hindered  his  visit  to  France,  and  at 
length  hia  own  sadden  death  &u>tnted  the  desgiL 
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LeUenfrtm  Septemher,  1823,  to  May,  1825. 

CCCIV. 

TO  MADAMS  HBN8LBB. 

Bow,  IQik  S€pimmii 

I  get  constantly  more  and  more  ill  at  eaae  the  longer  this 
without  a  present  and  a  future  continues;  all  that  oomes  under  my  notiot 
makes  an  unfaTorable  impression  on  me.  Whererer  jou  go,  yon  hear 
nothing  but  dissensions  and  quarrels,  without  being  able  to  sjrmpathise 
with  any  party.  The  feuds  between  the  rarioua  faotiens  and  tmamtt 
among  the  Catholics  for  instance,  naturally  strike  me  in  this  way,  as  alao 
their  discussions  with  the  Protestants.  The  people  know  that  I  understand 
the  points  in  question,  and  am  logically  fair.  I  know  very  well  too,  what 
is  logical,  just,  and  true ;  but  in  such  disputes  I  can  not  take  any  kind  of 
interest.  It  is  the  same  with  every  thing.  Literature  seems  to  ae  as 
good  as  dead,  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation  mournful,  according  to  the 
accounts  I  hear  from  persons  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies,  some  of  whom 
are  far  from  finding  ofiensiveness  offensiTe.  Frirolity,  a  strrring  after  ease 
and  leisure,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  duty  penrade  the  whole  of 
society.  In  these  pursuits  our  nation  cuts  a  yery  awkward  figure,  as  Jaodbi 
prophesied  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

I  find  myself  greeted  here  with  a  malicious  and  rancorous  literary  attack, 
by  people  whose  waters  I  never  thought  to  trouble.  And  so  this  then  is 
my  reception  to  the  bosom  of  my  father^land  1 

We  must  give  up  our  joumey  to  Paris ;  there  are  too  many  difficulties 
in  the  way.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  for  Berlin  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  visit  M.  von  Stein  in  my  way  thither ;  he  has  repeatedly  invited  me, 
and  loss  of  time  and  extra  distance  must  not  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
visiting  a  man  so  far  advanced  in  years. 

Brandis  has  received  us  with  his  old  heartiness  and  warmth. 

Another  acquaintance  of  ours  is  a  Catholic  Professor  of  Theology,  who 
staid  for  some  time  in  our  house  at  Rome— Dr.  Scholz-^as  thoroughly 
good  a  man  as  Brandis.  A  Protestant  theologian,  named  Nitsch,  seems 
a  man  of  extremely  distinguished  talent. 

CCCV. 

TO  COUNT  DB  SEBJELB. 

Boirif»  8ih  October,  1893. 

Such  an  affiront  as  the  pamphlet  I  have  alluded  to  could  not  ba 

left  unnoticed  in  the  face  of  our  reading  (and  only  reading)  nation  *,  I  be- 
gan an  answer  to  it,  and  five  times  without  success.  A  last  attempt 
pleased  me  better,  though  it  is  by  no  means  what  I  could  have  produced 
in  the  best  years  of  my  youth.  But  while  engaged  on  it,  a  light  ansK- 
pectedly  broke  in  upon  my  mind,  illustrating  a  point  in  the  Boman  histoiy, 
of  whose  elucidation  I  had  despaired  for  twelve  years.  This  consoled  me, 
and  inspired  me  with  frcfth  vigor.  It  happened  that  this  light  related  to 
the  great  change  in  the  comitia^  as  regards  tht  electoral  law,  and  I  now 
gained  a  complete  insight  into  its  import,  iiHuch  I  had  previously  misun- 
derstood to  a  great  extent,  as  most  others  have  done  entirely ;  namely,  I 
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uw  that  ita  taadenof  WW  to  biiiif  <^  tlMllaM  nuda  the  intiMDoa  of  the 
landed  ptoprieton  Ntd  handituf  oiti««*,  wilhoat  Mnlndinf  the  tndea  utd 
tfaa  citiHiu  not  poMeuiD^  u)  ■ncoetir.  Ton  wna  eoiutuitljr  in  mr  mind 
wbils  I  VM  vTitiDK ;  and  mr  hesTt  b«*t,  wh«n  I  duoov«rad  who  th*  great 
Eoroao  was,  who  odc«  eSeeted  what  you  too  hare  aocomptulied ;  and  ai  a 
tawaid  for  hii  work,  wu  nununed  Haximu  by  hii  nation,  a  title  which 
fixe  oonanlatea  and  trinmpha  had  not  bo«n  niffident  to  pnxnue  ibi  him. 

It  ao  happened  that  I  gained  this  new  light  on  the  annirenary  of  mr 
hftrolbal  to  my  late  wife,  whoH  lut  wiih  wa«  that  1  ihould  floiah  mjr 
Hiitory ;  and  the  coiocidence  kindled  my  conraga  to  oudertake  the  eon- 
tinuatioD  which  had  been  m  long  deU)^.  Thui  nir  life  ia  no  longra 
without  a  vocation,  and  mf  melancholy,  theraloie,  ii  Tanquiahed.  Do  yoo 
know  what  has  made  me  reoogniis  moat  cletily  ail  that  yon  an  to  mo! 
That  in  my  deJectioD,  I  lon^  inezpreMibly  to  ne  yon,  and  no  leaa  when 
leienity  was  natored  to  my  ovacclouded  mind.  Do  not  undentaod  me  a* 
letting  any  value  upon  the  little  eaaay  that  yon  aie  eapeoting  and  dull 
have  -,   the  exacution  of  the  great  work  will  not  inteifarB  with  it 

The  incloaod  ia  the  flrat  of  a  leriea  of  commuaicationa  leapaeting  the 
atate  of  Gfirmaoy,  the  continuation  of  which  you  ihall  laoeive  from  tinM 
to  time.*  God  bleu  you  and  youia,  my  only  lata^und  friend  I  May  H* 
keep  and  defend  you  I  Hy  wife  and  ehiLdno  aoite  with  me  lo  hearty  Ism 
to  yon  and  yoni  deai  family. 

CCCVI. 
TO  UADAME  HBITSLEB. 

Bom,  3UA  CMoir,  in>. 

I  have  now  worked  throogh  a  very  difficult  chapter  in  the  Eia- 

toiy.  I  have  no  lack  of  ideal,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  gnwn  old  and  drier 
than  I  (hould  be  under  other  oircumetanoei ;  outward  thing!  dia tutb  ma, 
even  the  dear  inteiruptinna  canaed  by  the  childien-  It  ia  bat  too  certain 
that  there  ia  a  perfection  in  authonhip  nnattainahle,  except  where  the 
author  haa  no  ohildien,  or  acta  as  if  he  had  nooe ;  which  God  forbid ) 
Another  great  difficulty  aiiaea  from  the  abaenoa  of  my  own  library. 

We  have  made  an  exouraion  to  Cologne,  whioh  haa  not  diaappointed  my 
eipectationi,  but  in  many  reapecta  exceeded  them ;  although  the  city  ia 
ugly,  and  haa  been  deapoiled  of  moat  of  ita  woika  of  art.  The  prebfoda, 
who  were  never  reduced  to  actual  want,  lold  many  of  the  tieanuea  during 
their  emigration,  and  even  a  part  of  the  golden  ihrine  that  oontaina  Iha 
pretended  relics  of  the  Three  Holy  EingB — the  jewels  aa  well  w  the  gold 
plate.  A  mere  accident  aaved  the  greater  part  of  them  fimi  deatnictioa. 
Such  wai  the  c<«kdnct  of  the  men  who  made  an  outcry  about  laorilege, 
because  they  had  been  driven,  it  mnat  be  oonXeased  very  nnjnally,  f[<»B 
their  beneftcee ! 

It  ia  cheering  to  lee  the  nnivenal  looaparity  in  the  Fraasian  Bhaniah 
provinoea,  which  provea  that  the  government  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
preaaiag  very  lightly  on  the  people.  Tou  aes  improvementa  making  in  ^1 
directions,  and  &<ah  land  brought  under  tillage  wherever  it  is  capable  of 
it.  1  hear  that  thii  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  Hoielle,  where  the 
wines  have  reached  a  bighrr  price  than  haa  ever  been  known  before. 
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The  population  of  Cologne  has  increaaed  by  8000 ;  Ibr  centuries  hoi 
have  been  pulled  down ;  now  new  ones  are  building,  and  it  is  said  that 
rants  have  risen  to  double  their  former  amount.  The  same  change  is  tak- 
ing place  to  a  still  greater  extent  here,  at  Diissflldor^  at  CoUentz,  and  at 
every  town  you  hear  of. 

But  for  the  difference  of  religion,  the  people  would  soon  be  reconciled  to 
their  new  rulers,  because  they  are  really  well  otf ;  but  unhappily  the  Rhen- 
ish Catholics  are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  free-thinkers  and  Jacobins,  or, 
on  the  other,  bigots,  who  can  feel  no  attachment  to  a  heretical  soyereign. 

The  government  really  makes  incredible  efforts  for  public  instraction, 
and  quite  without  regard  to  expense ;  but  the  priests  look  upon  all  these 
institutions  with  jealousy  and  mistrust,  although  the  government,  which 
committed  some  errors  at  first,  now  wisely  avoids  every  thing  which  could 
raally  give  them  occasion  for  uneasiness. 

If  you  compare  the  state  of  these  provinces  vrith  the  aspect  of  things  in 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Darmstadt,  where  impoverishment  and  misery  every 
where  betray  themselves,  you  feel  how  much  better  off  the  people  are  wnder 
pre$ent  circnmHancei  in  great  States  than  in  small  ones.  Moreover,  you 
are  often  reminded  how  much  fewer  blunders  are  made  in  a  large  State 
than  in  a  small  one ;  because,  as  soon  as  you  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
oity,  the  problem  of  the  government  is  always  the  same ;  and  supposing, 
in  both  cases,  the  same  want  of  skill  in  the  choice  of  competent  persons, 
yet  in  small  States  the  number  of  such  ia  necessarily  so  much  smaller,  and 
there  is  less  chance  of  their  appointment  by  a  fortunate  accident. 

The  Catholic  religion,  such  as  it  is  in  these  parts,  is  called,  even  by 
orthodox  Catholics,  benighted  heathenism.  For  example,  on  processions 
to  a  place  in  this  neighborhood,  a  fellow  dances  on  a  tight  rope,  vrith  a 
banner  in  his  hand,  to  the  sound  of  Turkish  music,  as  soon  as  the  Litany 
is  over.  These  absurd  exhibitions  were  forbidden  under  the  French  rule ; 
they  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  use  again  by  the  mildness  of  our 
government,  and  I  myself^  were  I  in  authority,  should  fear  to  act  tyranni- 
cally in  forbidding  them.  The  clergy  is  constantly  sinking  into  deeper 
ignorance ;  the  Vicar-general  promotes  fellows  who  have  been  to  no  school 
whatever,  and  refuses  to  receive  those  who  have  studied  at  the  University. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  Catholic  religion  God  knows  !  It  may  re-estab- 
lish itself  in  the  iame  way  that  it  did  after  the  suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  then  the  ignoranoe  prevailing  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Ger- 
many will  become  still  denser.  But  this  proves,  above  all  things,  how 
powerless  Protestantism  is  nowadays.  ^ 

Events  in  Spain  are  turning  out,  step  for  step,  just  as  I  expected; 
among  other  things,  the  fall  and  banishment  of  the  noblest  men,  such  as 
the  Marquis  de  las  Amarillas,  who,  after  having  in  vain  endeavored  to 
induce  the  King  to  give  guarantees  against  the  renewal  of  his  tyranny, 
remained  in  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  in  order  to  die 
with  the  royal  family,  if  a  10th  of  August  followed;  not  to  speak  of  the 
proscription  of  the  noble-hearted  Valdes,  who  did  indeed  pursue  a  phantom 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  but  whose  whole  conduct  had  been 
without  a  spot  for  four  years,  and  who  had  prevented  the  shedding  of 
blood  after  the  7th  of  July,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  I  have  foreseen 
»U  this,  and  yet  my  wishes  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  result  vHiioh  hat 
actually  ensued.     We  have  witnessed  a  strange  issue  of  affairs,  wfaidb. 


IN  Boinr.  '  wT 

tnMt  fbrat  tu  to  Iftok  wMh  prolbaiMl  oontompt  upon  our  sge  \  it  hu  bean 
liir  jrean  impowibls  to  kops  for  •  h^tpjr  iuae,  kcaiuf  lAi  rivolntianitU 
'3M-n  iflSderMl  tint  out  nf  thi  queitioD.  Of  ths  two  utieme  lenilt*,  tha 
■dtDBl  Homa  to  ma  tha  pnbnble  oda,  though  »  ■bocldng  kbuie  will  ba 
mada  of  it  atery  when.  As  >  rnembai  of  ths  middle  cImb,  for  the  aake 
of  laf  son,  the  couolidstion  of  i,  deety'uig  uutocia>:y  ia  ■  subject  of  le- 
(rat ;  bot  with  us,  ia  Gennsn/,  it  cmn  narei  beconie  so  loatlwanw  M  Lib- 
araliMii.  Tha  bnnuDg  Eevsi  of  the  Revolution  bM  stKnt  itael^  like  m  pea- 
tilenee  thiit  at  iut  vuiiibea  ■piHitwieouil]'.  A  very  unintellectual  period 
will  oome  now,  but  we  ahsil  hvrt  repoae,  and  be  abls  to  letum  to  the 
qaiat  life  of  our  pmodfutfaen,  who  were  not,  howerei,  threatened  like  oui- 
Mtrea  with  aubjugstton  by  bwbuiuia. 

I  reoogniu  and  duly  eitiraate  the  foice  of  your  tCHona,  dear  Dora, 
a(ainit  leiigning  my  poat  at  Kome ;  but  you  can  not  nnderatand  how  im- 
poaaibla  it  would  be  to  take  Gretchen  back  theia,  ainoe  her  healtli.ia  cer- 
tainly much  battel  in  the  aii  of  Germany,  and,  abore  ail,  she  haa  ao  great 
a  dlalika  to  the  life  we  led  in  Italy 

cccvn. 

totn.UlkDttamber.lBa. 

1  lam  to  aoaWR  one  part  of  your  lettar.     It  muat  certainly  ba 

wwlDg  to  aome  carelaaneaa  in  axpreaaing  myaelf;  that  you  could  suppow  I 
maant  to  aay  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Germaaa  aa  compared 
With  the  ItaUaiu.  God  forbid  1  What  I  msan  ia,  that  1  ought  to  haTe 
•B  adequate  compenaation  for  what  I  give  up  in  point  nf  health  and  com- 
fort, and  the  Tariety  of  intaieating  objeoti  of  ciHitemplatioa,  if  I  am  not  to 
leel  that  I  have  loat  by  the  exchange.  The  caae  ia  diflerent  with  any  one 
who  kaa  retained  hie  youthful  connections  ia  Germany.  I  come  back  to  » 
world  in  which  the  oppoaing  partjea  are  impelled  and  guided  by  vague 
aeatimmta  and  heated  pssalooa,  and  ^1  alike  have  adopted  their  opinioDi 
oa  1^  authority  of  new^apera,  periodicala,  and  the  Conreiaationa-Lexi- 
oon ;  and  in  thme  authoritiea  they  put  auch  faith,  that  they  aoathematiia 
amy  me  who  haa  more  insist  than  themselves.  I  would  juat  aa  aooQ 
talk  about  religion  with  a  bigoted  Cathalio  peasant,  aa  converse  with  auch 
people  about  the  wetgfatieat  eoneerna  of  the  world.  Sooh  wisdom  I  may 
dare  to  despise,  when  three  men,  of  three  such  different  nations,  and  each 
it  them  the  flrat,  or  among  the  £nt  men  of  their  own  nation,  as  M.  Von 
Stain,  M.  da  Serre,  and  Lord  Coloheater,  give  ma  credit  for  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  material  and  iatelleotual  condition  of  the  leading  states 
of  Europe,  sak  ma  for  my  opinion,  and  take  my  verdict  on  matters  aa  an 
satherity,  wUls  hi  these  trivial  circlea  every  one  is  wiser  than  I. 

Although  I  grsut  yoo  that  the  state  of  affaire  in  Germany  ought  ba 
much  more  cheering,  if  the  governments  were  better,  you  must  also  ooo- 
oada  to  me  that  Uhss  goTsnimenta  are  a  part  of  the  nation  )  so  mnoli  so 
tkat  the  difficulty  would  not  be  so  much  to  find  one  man  with  light  vlawi^ 
bnt  how  sBch  a  one  would  tona  •  ministiyi  and  supposing  he  aoooaw 
pHshed  this,  when  would  he  find  hia  aubordlnate  officiate,  and  membsn 
of  the  prorindal  govsmmsota.  There  ia  the  great  difficulty.  It  ia  easy 
to  say  that  you  must  aet  bounda  to  arbitrary  power  by  Chambeia  and 
maieipalitiea ;  I  aay  ao  too,  lar  it  is  true  j  ordy  no  effectual  asiiatance  i> 
to  ba  fa^ad  from  tbam.     Fot  inst«ttft«.  I  have  always  oppoaed  the  ayitem 
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of  regrulating  pnblio  instraeiion  throughont  the  monandiy  hj  the  central 
govemment,  and  wished  that  the  achools  should  again,  as  formerly,  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  local  authoritiea.  But 
then  we  are  met  by  examples  which  show  how  much  worse  things  are 
where  this  is  the  case ;  not  only  here,  where  the  Catholic  priests  aim  at 
excluding  the  l^ty  of  their  own  church  from  the  schools,  or  in  Coblentz, 
where  men  who  wore  the  red  cap  during  the  ReYolution,  and  carried  the 
goddess  of  Eeason  about,  having  now  turned  devotees,  though  remaining 
as  arrant  Jacobins  as  ever  in  politics,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  diaj^aee 
or  worry  to  death  the  upright,  learned  Catholic  Director  of  the  Gynmasium 
— ^but  even  in  Berlin  itself,  where  the  civic  authorities,  and  very  respect- 
able men  among  them,  openly  avow  the  wish  (and  actively  exert  them- 
selves to  further  it  in  the  Gynmasium  which  is  under  their  jurisdiction)  to 
depress  the  study  of  philology,  uid  to  make  instruction  in  the  so-called 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  predominant.  The  nobility  cherish  oligarch- 
ical pretensions,  and  yet  will  on  no  account  consent  to  strengths  the 
basis  of  their  order ;  our  order  does  not  know  what  it  wanta.  Had  the 
men  in  whose  hands  the  decision  lay,  attempted  to  erect  a  oonstitution 
among  us  in  1816,  every  thing  would  have  gone  to  pieces  by  now.  Our 
gjrmnastic  heroes  would  have  managed  no  setter.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  mourn  over  the  persecutions  which  were  set  on  foot  at  that  time  j 
but  if  a  terrible  Fate  has  decreed  that  these  severities  should  have  beea 
oommitted,  or  that  we  should  have  continued  on  the  path  we  were  then 
treading,  and  sufiered  the  whole  youth  oi  the  country  to  be  tamed  into 
madmen  and  savages,  at  all  events  the  least  of  two  bitter  evils  has  be- 
fallen us.  What  fellows  they  were  who  then  excited  universal  S3rmpathjr 
as  martyrs !  Yeiy  many  of  them  have  veered  round  to  the  oppoaite  ex- 
treme. The  better  members  of  this  sect  had  learnt  nothing,  and  made  at 
least  as  extravagant  claims  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  as  yon  could  find 
among  any  young  scions  of  nobility.  I  can  nowhere  see  solid  ground ; 
and  truly  I  am  not  alone  in  my  dark  forebodings.  With  the  most  irre- 
proachable intentions,  and  sincerely  thinking  to  benefit  the  agricultural 
population,  they  are  ruining  the  whole  peasant  class  by  giving  them  power 
to  sell,  to  cut  up,  and  to  mortgage  tiieir  land ;  and  every  thing  is  tendingr 
in  the  same  direction.  The  lowest  and  most  superficial  views  have  be- 
come universally  prevalent ;  and  whether  ministries  or  Chambers  have  to 
decide  upon  measures,  you  obtain  the  same  results.  Men  are  not  ill-in- 
tentioned ;  but  in  all  the  German  states  that  are  not  stationary,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  is,  according  to  the  sa3Fing  of  a  distinguished  man, 
to  bring  our  nation  to  the  level  of  the  Italians :  in  the  towns,  half-okilled 
artisans  and  petty  tradesmen ;  in  the  country,  miserable  tenants-at-will, 
and  day  laborers.  With  an  agricultural  population  like  that  of  Wurtem- 
bnrg,  can  you  ask  for  freedom  ? 

Believe  mo,  dearest  Dora,  these  are  not  prejudices.  >I  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  legislation  of  many  nations,  through  a  series  of  centuries,  and 
hence  I  know  where  we  are  standing,  and  whither  we  are  going.  In  onr 
nation  there  are  men  as  excellent,  both  in  mind  and  heart,  as  are  to  be 
found  any  where,  and  such  as  many  nations,  the  Italians  for  instance,  do 
not  possess  at  all,  or  very  rarely.  Here  is  Brandis,  Nitzseh  (an  extraor- 
dinary man),  and  several  others  among  the  professors  in  Bonn,  are  worthy 
of  all  honor.     One  of  the  most  distingaiahed,  whom  1  slurald  ftohMy  neror 
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hare  hmd  o^  in  hla  rstired  eoniar,  if  he  had  not  unl  me  KHns  cuayi 

tbnmi^  M-  Tod  Steuii  ia  k  Dr^  SohnlH,  in  Hunm,  imquMtionsbly  a  real 
hutoiuwl  geniiu,  uid  rooreoTer  *n  ulinir»b1e  writer :  lo  too  I  became  ao- 
qufiinted  with  Peiti  and  Bluhme  whsn  in  Aome.  But  soniid  hum  and 
aound  moiaJitj  a»  sot  general  among  UB,  at  they  w«re  with  our  fot«[»then. 
In  the  pettiest  towns  there  are  billiards  and  clubs,  and  familj'  life  eiisti  do 
longer.  The  SeTOlution  i>  lanquiahed,  and  whoever  now  fears  revalta, 
■ees  phantoms ;  but  as  to  what  will  come  next,  1  have  no  prenntuDont  of 
good. 

H.  Ton  Stein  has  InyiCed  ns  all  warmly  and  repeated!]'  to  hia  house.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  it  ia  impotsible  to  take  all  the  childnm  ;  but  I  shall 
go  myself  done  to  Nassau  for  two  or  three  days.  He  warns  us  touchingly 
to  remember  his  age,  and  that  if  we  do  not  sea  each  other  ss  often  as  pos- 
sible oiu  meeting  may  soon  become  impossible  fbrerer.  He  has  become 
quite  gentle,  and  his  behaiior  toward  me  has  a  sort  of  fatherly  tenderness. 
1  belieTO  that  he  haa  much  to  bear 

cccviir. 

BoNir.  tik  January,  IBSt. 
Marcus  has  had  a  liolent  attack  of  ImBuenia.  The  child  was  obliged  to 
keep  hia  bed  two  days :  I  remarked,  altogether,  that  the  physician  here 
had  returned  to  the  old  precautionary  meanirea.  This  will  therefiire  prob- 
aUy  be  the  present  fashion  in  medicine,  with  which  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fled  if  it  mly  lasts.  That  medical  art  consista  in  fashion  is  Indeed  nothing 
new  :  we  may  thank  God  when  ne  desperate  systems  happen  to  be  in  Togue. 
Marcus  was  very  good  and  amiable  during  his  illness ;  he  is  certainly  a 
much  better  child  than  I  was,  though  I  may  hare  been,  perhaps,  more  easy 
to  educate.  Gdochen  teases  him  too  much  with  learning  hymns  by  rota. 
1  have  no  objection  at  ^  to  learning  by  rote,  particularly  as  the  boy  find! 
a  difficulty  in  it,  white  all  bis  recoUectionB  of  principles  and  obserrations 
are  ineffaceable.  I  wish,  I  stiiTe  with  all  my  heart,  that  he  may  grow  up 
with  the  most  absolute  Csith  in  religion,  yet  so  that  his  faith  may  not  be 
an  outward  adhesion  that  must  fall  away  from  him  afterward,  when  hia 
reason  comes  into  play,  but,  that  from  his  earliest  years  tlu  teay  maf/  h 
pnpand  for  the  union  of  faith  and  reason.  I  slionld  therefore  quite  ap* 
prove  hymns,  but  that  the  number  of  those  adapted  to  a  child  not  yet  Beren 
yean  old  is  ao  smsll ;  Ibr  when  they  can  present  no  ides  to  his  mind,  the 
difficult  sentences  ate  a  torment  to  him.  To  a  happy  child,  hymns  de- 
ploring the  misery  of  human  life  ate  without  meaning;  so,  likewise  to  a 
good  (diild,  are  those  expressing  self- accusation  and  contrition.  In  all  de- 
partments of  education,  it  is  certainly  a  main  point  not  to  come  to  any 
thing  too  early,  and  that  holds  good  here  as  well  as  in  learning.  I  am 
succeeding  admirably  in  exercising  the  powers  of  his  mind,  by  efforts  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  them,  so  that  1  can  say  with  confldenoe,  that  he  haa 
not  a  single  thought  beyond  his  age,  none  that  is  not  quite  suitable  to  a 
child ;  and  yet  he  often  dellf^ts  us  with  the  originality  of  his  ideas.  1 
always  oblige  him  to  reflect,  and  to  set  himaelf  right  within  his  own  sphere. 
It  was  not  departuig  from  it  that  he  asked,  during  bis  illnvss,  "  in  Lathi 
theee  are  already  five  tenses;  but  what  tense  of  a  verb  ia  that  when  yon 
want  to  eipreaa  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  doing  something  ?  It  can  not 
be  the  preacnt  tens*,  hnt  yet  it  i*  not  tb  IMw«,  U  Ut"     Fioni  a  haf 
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with  »  decided  tute  for  grsmmar,  which  dispUys  itself  in  the  great  eas 
with  which  he  now  learni  the  forms  already  fsmiliMr  to  him  in  resdiny,  such 
a  speech  is  no  more  a  sign  of  precocity,  than  the  discoyery  of  a  matheoiai- 
ioal  proposition  was  in  Pascal,  that  horn  mathematician 

CCCIX. 

TO  COUNT  DB  SEaEB. 

Bonk,  4th  Febrtiary,  1894. 

England  will,  without  a  douht,  lower  her  old  four  per  cent,  innds 

during  the  present  session ;  the  amount  of  this  stock  is  not  very  Isrge,  hut 
this  step  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  operation  with  the  three  per 
cents,  next  year,  hy  which  the  national  hurdens  will  he  rery  considerahly 
lightened.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  peace  is  necessary,  and  I  Tentura 
to  hope  that,  after  the  experiment  in  Spain,  your  gOTemment  has  renounced 
all  idea  of  attempting  to  recoyer  America.  Posterity  will  pronounce  a  woe 
upon  those  through  whom  Spanish  America  was  rent  away,  and  could  not 
again  be  brought  into  subjection.  I,  howeyer,  do  not  see  in  these  countries 
seminaries  and  models  of  the  democratic  republic ;  but  I  see  that  a  portion 
of  them  will  be  converted  into  negro  States,  like  St.  Domingo;  the  rest 
will  be  dissolved,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anarchy,  unless  a  dic- 
tator arise.  It  is  now  too  late  to  prevent  this ;  and  it  is  England  that 
will  have  the  greatest  reason  to  repent  her  conduct,  since  North  America 
must  immediately  obtain  the  superiority,  and  she  will  infallibly  lose  her 
West  Indian  possessions.  MThat  a  fatal  confixsion  reigiui  there  already  I 
If  it  is  really  true  that  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  negroes,  have  raised  a  ferment  among  the  latter,  it  would  fol- 
low that  you  must  tolerate  the  greatMt  atrocities  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  under  your  authority,  if  they  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  commis- 
sion, wad  if  their  opposition  to  your  reforms  would  produce  still  greater 
calamities.  Is  not  this  a  much  more  difficult  case  of  clashing  duties  than 
that  of  the  casuists,  where  it  is  a  question  of  saving  life  ?  The  regulations 
which  the  parliament  has  not  even  commanded,  but  simply  recommended, 
do  not  at  all  affect  political  rights ;  have  not  even  a  remote  reference  to 
emancipation,  but  solely  to  moral  enormities,  the  abolition  of  which  has 
been  fruitlessly  recommended  by  the  government  in  private.  In  these  isl- 
ands, the  white  population  will  be  exterminated,  if  at  any  time  the  power 
of  the  mother  country  should  be  insufficient  to  suppress  a  general  out- 
break j  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  whites  will  be  merged  in  the  colored 
population ;  in  many  countries,  the  Spanish  language,  which  is  even  now 
very  little  spoken  by  the  Creoles,  will  die  out ;  entirely  new  nations  will 
arise,  but  they  will  be  barbarous. 

My  country  will  owe  me  no  slight  thanks  if  I  have  excited  your  interest 
in  it,  my  beloved  friend.  Tour  remarks  upon  the  projected  provincial  Cham- 
bers are  full  of  weight :  would  to  Heaven  that  yon  lived  among  us,  and 
could  make  them  practically  influential.  Tou  remind  me  how  it  was  re- 
cognized in  France,  before  the  Bevolution,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
govern,  if  the  whole  kingdom  had  consisted  of  provinces  each  possessing 
Chambers.  Has  not  this  principle  a  still  wider  application,  and  is  it  not 
always  impossiblcf  to  govern  without  despotism,  where  no  diversity  of  rif^ti 
exists-— rights  appertaininf  to  piovinoes  or  claMesY     So,  again,  then  Is  a 
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perioii  whan  tliii  diveni^  eta  not  be  in>int»tned,  b«s*BM  it  hiM  OBued  to 
eiiit  in  practice.  It  Meins  to  me  thmt  we  have  committed  a,  great  emu 
in  mddng  the  piavincei  too  large.  U*4  the  old  provincea  been  left  aa 
they  were  and  not  ttuown  l<^thet,  a  lufficivDt  nombai  of  people,  of  iioinid 
undentanding  and  upright  cbaraotir,  WDidd  have  heea  hand  in  them, 
who  would  IwTe  inauaged  their  domeitie  affain  unauumingly  and  well ; 
but  in  ou[  Westphalia,  people  auemble  from  luch  diatant  pacta  that  thejr 
are  atrangera  to  each  other,  and  get  upon  general  topica,  because  the  one 
mowa  nothing  of  the  municipal  affain  of  the  other,  and  take«  no  intereat 
in  them ;  in  fact,  the  very  man  who  best  feeli  where,  aa  we  eay,  the  ehoa 
pinchea,  ii  frequently  outToted  by  the  reat,  if,  aa  i(  vary  often  the  caae,  tha 
majority  of  the  other  countiei  aie  not  concerned  in  the  queation  under  die- 
cuaaion.  But  it  ia  the  least  of  my  feara  that  the  miniater*  will  pierent 
the  project  from  coming  into  fSbctual  operatioa  at  all,  by  giiing  the 
Chambera  nothing  to  deliberate  on  but  triflea.  It  ia  worthy  of  note,  how 
nearly  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  acbeme,  while  reaJiy  auy  thing  but 
liberal  thenuelTC*,  yet  aecretly  believe  that  none  but  liberal  ideae  ate  aena- 
ibje ;  and,  from  fear  of  aeeming  unenlightened,  take  atepa  which  eveii 
popular  opinion  would  not  call  for,  if  they  would  do  •omcthing  better.  In 
all  parts  of  our  territory,  except  the  country  ou  thia  side  of  the  Rhine,  w« 
poasesa  manoriid  eatatea,  and  with  thera  the  means  of  forming  an  order  of 
noblea,  and  an  excellent  criterion  for  Helecting  the  msmbara  of  it,  via.,  the 
pDsaession  of  such  an  estate,  coupled  either  with  an  hereditary  and  unfoi- 
teited  nobility,  oi  with  the  attainment  of  a  ocrtain  grade  in  the  nulitary  or 
civil  service.  Formerly,  the  posaeaaor  of  a  manor  was  only  eligible  to  the 
Diet  when  of  noble  descent,  and  becanae  this  waa  prepoateroua  (thua,  for 
eiam|de.  In  one  of  the  Saxon  circlea,  there  it  only  a  aingle  proprietor  of 
noble  descent  remaining),  they  have  now  gone  to  the  other  extnme,  and 
make  the  simple  fact  of  posaeaaion  thg  sole  conditiotb  At  the  same  time, 
the  nobility,  who  aro  deeply  encumbered,  are  selling  one  estate  after  an- 
other, and  the  new  proprietoia  are  generally  men  of  the  loweat  extraction. 
Well,  the  nobles  are  now  remonstrating  againat  thia  in  proiinces  where 
they  have  on  the  whole  maintained  theii  ground,  aa  in  Uiinsler,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  what  do  they  demand  ?  The  old  law ;  that  none  but  noble- 
men by  birth  or  creation,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Chambers,  Tlow  every 
grand  duke  will  grant  patenta  of  nobility  on  the  payment  of  fees,  and,  in  con> 
sequence,  a  commoner  who  pride*  himaelt  upon  the  honor  of  hie  olaas,  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  ennobled.  Thus  1  should  be  exotuded  ;  every  coo- 
tiactor  in  Qaimsladt  or  Carlarohe,  who  is  willing  to  spend  a  few  thouBaod 
florins  for  it,  would  be  admiaaible.  Had  I  been  able  to  make  my  voice, 
heard,  when  I  made  the  aaaertion,  in  attestation  of  which  1  adduced  eri- 
dence  from  the  Preaident  H^nault,  that  thia  waa  formerly  the  Caae  in  Franoe, 
and  supported  it  by  obvious  prooCi,  that  thus  alone  a  aelf-renewing  oidat 
of  noblea  could  exist,  the  public  would  have  been  delighted.  As  it  ia, 
they  are  more  displeased  that  the  aristocracy  should  exist  as  an  order,  than 
pleased  that  it  should  have  been  divested  of  all  moral  atgniSoaace.  Ona 
hopeless  circumitance  it  the  despotic  influeuce  exercised  by  revolutionary 
ideas  among  us  Geimaoa,  wherever  absolute  power  can  avail  itself  of  them 
tor  its  own  purposes.  In  Westphalia  and  in  other  parts,  we  have  in  the  en- 
tailed treeholda  an  hereditary  yeomanry,  in  whom,  wherever  they  exist,  wa 
possess  a  highly  isspaotaUe  peaaantir  artstncracy,  wsalttij  enough  to  glv* 
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their  younger  sons  »  good  education,  with  the  consdoiisness  of  an  honorable 
descent  and  a  youth  not  depressed  by  poverty,  and  thus  to  add  respectable 
members  to  the  middle  class,  especially  to  the  clergy  of  both  confessions.  But 
wherever  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  introduced,  its  adherents,  who  have 
gained  the  public  ear  by  assuming  to  be  the  representatives  of  public  opinion, 
insist  upon  the  divisibility  of  landed  property.  They  had  already  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  French  and  Westphalian  ordinances ; 
and  though  this  is  suspended,  Heaven  knows  how  the  matter  will  be  de- 
cided at  last.  Yet  people  have  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  other 
German  countries,  where  this  cursed  divisibility  has  existed  for  centuries, 
and  the  whole  agricultural  population  are  beggars.  In  the  district  of  Hon- 
tabaur,  now  belonging  to  Nassau,  no  deputy  can  be  chosen  for  the  Diet, 
becau&e  it  does  not  contain  a  single  elector.  The  qualification  for  an  elec- 
tor consists  in  paying  one  florin  land-tax.  This  sounds  incredible,  but  my 
informant  lives  close  to  the  district,  and  has  known  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  his  infancy. 

Here  on  the  Ehine,  the  larger  estates  are  entirely  disappearing,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  constantly  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  what  a  class  are 
the  peasantry !  An  estate  which  is  considered  one  of  the  lai^est  was  sold 
lately  for  about  85,000  francs.  Manufacturers,  advocates,  &c.,  buy  plots 
of  land  and  farm  them  out,  so  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  the 
peasant  proprietors  are  vanishing,  as  in  Italy.  The  agriculturists,  except- 
ing the  vine-growers,  are  suffering  severely  firom  the  low  prices ;  yet  their 
condition  is  incomparably  better  than  in  Suabia  and  in  Holstein,  where  a 
manor,  which  I  know,  was  sold  lately  for  a  quarter  of  what  the  deceased 
possessor  expended  on  its  purchase  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  real  im- 
provements ;  in  a  village  belonging  to  it,  every  peasant  is  bankrupt.  One 
great  difficulty,  is  the  really  frightful  increase  of  population,  to  which 
people  are  now  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  niter  having  long  child- 
ishly rejoiced  in  it.  You  will  scarcely  believe  that  with  us  in  Prussia, 
where  the  population  does  not  yet  amount  to  eleven  millions,  it  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  200,000  a  year.  In  these  parts,  however, 
you  see  new  houses  springing  up  in  great  number;  I  hear  the  Moselle 
districts  are  particularly  flourishing  in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  protective  duties  on  foreign  wines ;  that  new  houses  are  building 
in  all  directions,  and  £resh  land  brought  under  cultivation,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  muiufacturers  are  maintain- 
ing their  ground  better  than  I  expected ;  in  many  articles  in  which  twenty 
years  ago  the  English  manufactures  quite  predominated,  they  no  longer 
compete  with  our  own ;  for  instance,  in  broadcloth,  other  kinds  of  woolen 
goods,  and  leather ;  the  demand  for  foreign  iron-wares  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. The  misfortune  is  that  the  manufacturers  over-produce,  and  then 
the  necessity  of  selling  makes  them  vulnerable  to  every  accident.  As  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  falls,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  the  articles  manufactured  when  it  was  higher.  The  number  of 
paupers  is  increasing  immensely.  Cologne  has  recovered  itself  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  since  1814 -,  houses  have  more  than  doubled  in  value, 
^e  population  has  greatly  increased,  but  one  learns  with  horror  that  out 
of  55,000  inhabitants,  there  are  20,000  m  the  receipt  of  alms.  What 
will  be  the  position  of  Europe  within  a  century  ? 

I  turn  iiom  statistics  to  a  subject  which  indeed  our  statists  do  not  over- 
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look  in  their  Ulilea— nuneljr,  literatme.  Poetry  i<  qnlte  *t  m  end.  No. 
thing  but  novel* — preciMljr  wh»t  we  cui  not  write — ire  wiittaa  now ; 
their  faTorita  scene  >t  preiient  is  Greece,  Of  pbiloKiphf  people  eeem  to 
hkve  bad  fiDOUgh  at  pruent,  and  during  tho  lull,  a  few  here  knd  there  are 
actively  prosecuting  really  profound  reeearehefl  into  the  Greek  philoeophem^ 
and  coming  to  perceive  that  (peculation  has  been  eihaiuted  in  its  resulte. 
The  atudy  of  Roman  juriipnidenoe  ii  carried  on  witb  great  vigor.  Some 
excellent  and  many  monitroui  works  have  seen  the  light,  in  cODsequence 
of  the  shock  which  1  have  given  to  tho  criticism  of  ancient  history.  One 
book  that  I  should  rejoice  to  see  in  youi  hands  is  Ifenzel'a  History  of  the 
period  from  1786  to  1815,  of  which  the  Scst  part  has  juat  appeared.  It 
is  pervaded  by  the  soundest  views,  the  most  thorough  contempt  for  the 
miserable  wisdom  of  the  revolutionists,  and  such  a  correct  tact  in  discover- 
ing truth,  that  one  is  astonished  to  see  a  professor  in  Breslau  able  to  pass 
judgment  upon  tacts  as  if  he  lived  in  the  busy  scene  of  action.  Unfor- 
tunately the  book  has  beea  written  too  hastily,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
us,  namely,  while  the  printing  is  in  progress,  and  hence  it  is  wanting  in 
finish.  It  is  far  superior  to  another  work,  the  latter  half  of  which  relalM 
to  a  portion  of  the  lame  period,  F.  C.  Schlosser's  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  latter;  he  is  a  molt 
npright  man,  and  his  moral  sense  is  pure ;  hence  he  abhors  and  despises 
the  Ksvolution  in  reality :  but  he  lell  in  with  Guizot  at  Paris,  nay  with 
Grfgoiie  and  it  h*a  led  him  into  ugly  ineonsisteneiei  here  and  there. 
For  this  reaoon  a  tranalation  of  hi<  work  is  coming  out  in  Paris.  Out  of  a 
hundred  of  Ukoee  who  speak  on  sueh  ra»tt«i  in  Germany,  yon  would  hardly 
find  one  who  would  not  regard  Liberalism  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and 
hardly  Bve  who  would  not  regard  it  at  absolutely  excellent.  Manuel's 
portrait  has  hung  beside  that  of  Hina  in  all  the  print-shops,  but  he  seema 
at  last  to  be  forgotten  for  a  time. 

In  the  Frankfort  reading-room,  there  are  two  copies  of  the  "Constitn- 
tionnel,"  and  the  people  quarrel  who  ih^I  apt  it  first.  Here  the  police . 
prohibit  that  paper,  and  foolishly  enough  admit  the  "  Courier,"  which  it  Is 
scarcely  poasihle  to  see  the  first  day,  while  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one 
takes  up  the  "Journal  des  Debata."  The  "Allgemeine  Zeitnng"  has 
drawn  in  its  claws  a  little  after  very  serious  threats,  still  it  often  gives 
vent  to  its  spite.  An  Ultra  joomal  has  been  set  on  foot  here,  which  Is 
injuiied  by  the  aonteaiptiUe  character  of  its  editor  (he  was  an  agent  of 
Sing  Chiistophe,  at  Bayti,  to  hire  artisans),  and  an  affectation  of  bigoted 
CatholiciBtn ;  but  some  very  remarkable  documenta  appear  in  its  pages, 
and  some  very  unpleasant  truths  for  the  opposite  factinn.  All  such 
writers,  however,  carp  at  your  Eicbelieu  ministry,  t  t,  in  the  "Allg«. 
msine  Zeitung,"  who  now  swears  by  the  present  ministry,  will  probably  in 
two  montha  adore  those  whose  opposition  hs  has  hitherto,  on  many  occa- 
sions, gently  blamed. 

For  what  plaoe  do  yon  stand  7  You  will  easily  fancy  that  I  am  la 
much  interested  about  that  as  about  the  general  results  of  the  election ; 
though  my  wish  is,  that  you  may  remain  in  peace  under  your  lofty  blue 
sky.  But  is  this  mj  real  wish  7  I  will  not  be  too  sure  about  it,  for  when 
we  are  considering  where  we  shall  live  for  the  future,  as  it  will  most  likely 
not  be  in  Berlin,  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  reason  that  decides  us  to  taka 
Dp  our  abode  hare ;  it  ii  the  deaiie  to  settle  at  no  impaMable  distanoe  from 
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yoa-— ft  thought  that  pierces  my  heart  when  Berlin  is  talked  aboni,  uid 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  living  ihen.  If  you  retire 
into  your  province,  we  shall  be  quite  near  each  other;  and  vttn  if  yon 
live  in  the  capital,  you  will  no  doubt  sometimes  visit  Lorraine.  And  as 
nothing  binds  me  to  Bonn,  we  might  perhaps  settle  at  Treves,  if  yon  lived 
at  Metz.  I  shall  never  forget  your  saying  in  your  last  letter,  that  you  and 
your  wife  felt  the  want  of  my  presence  in  your  afflictions.*  I  can  not  teU 
you  how  deeply  I  thank  you  for  it.     How  we  miss  you  1 

cccx. 

BoiiR,  99tk  Mmtk,  1894. 

I  think  I  understand  yon  that  the  12th  was  yxmt  hirtlkday.     We 

celebrated  it  quite  in  private,  and  Marcus  entreated,  in  his  ehildish  pray- 
ers, that  you  and  yours  may  receive  every  blessing,  and  for  ns — ^that  we 
may  see  you  again.  Tell  me,  dear  friend,  whether  I  was  wrong  in  the 
day,  though  a  factual  error  about  the  date  would  be  of  no  more  conse- 
quence, than  a  mistake  as  to  the  historical  object  of  your  worship 

I  can  not  write  to  yon  any  more  to-day,  as  I  have  charge  of  the  children, 
and  the  hour  is  come  at  which  I  am  to  give  my  eldest  little  girl  a  lesson 

I  can  not  obtain  a  certainty  with  respect  to  my  future  position.  You 
will  agree,  that  I  must  have  a  very  strong  party  feeling  when  I  say  that. 
In  spite  of  these  circumstances,  I  am  rtjoittd  to  hear  of  the  rednotion  of 
the  rate  of  interest  in  France,  though  it  affects  the  greater  part  of  my 
fortune,  provided  that  the  emigrants,  &c.,  are  to  receive  some  compensa- 
tion  

CCCXI. 

TO   MADAME  NIEBUHB. 

BxRLiic,  isa  M€tf,  18M. 

I  arrived  here  on  Sundy,  with  which  ends  the  first  act  of  this  drams. 
It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  I  arrived,  and  I  would  much  rather  have 
got  in  at  a  later  hour.  I  went  the  same  evening  to  Savigny,  where  I 
found  old  acquaintances  assembled  at  tea.  You  can  imagine,  my  Gretcben, 
how  the  meeting  with  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  sight  of  Berlin 
with  all  its  painful  recollections,  agitated  my  heart 

As  to  the  essential  part  of  our  concerns,  I  have  received  as  yet,  umply 
a  recommendation  to  return  to  Rome,  to  which  I  replied,  that  the  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  my  post  there  forbade  my 
return;  that  my  grounds  for  this  step  were  weU  known,  and  were  not 
founded  in  self-interest  or  ambition.  So  much  was  clear,  that  Count 
Berostorf  would  willingly  consent  to  granting  my  leave  of  absence,  but 
this  would  be  a  mere  postponement  of  the  decision,  which  would  not  be 
of  any  use.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  Crown  Prince;  his  reception  of 
me  was  most  cordial.  I  was  with  him  three  hoiars,  and  he  invited  me  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  regularly  every  afternoon. 

I  have  dined  with  the  King  to^ay :  his  reception  of  me  was  gracious 

As  you  will  easily  imagine,  I  am  every  where  assailed  by  persuasions 
to  remain  here 

The  attempts  to  embellish  the  city  do  not  please  me,  but  I  have  not 
*  De  Serro  had  bst  his  mother  and  a  ohild  daring  this  year. 
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yat  Men  any  of  tht  eonntty  hoawra,  which  laxj,  parhipa,  ihow  more  tut» 
J  do  not  at  all  like  tbe  theatre,  nor  the  piardboiue  with  iti  Boiio  paitioih 
The  Potedam  gate  hai  been  pulled  down,  and  i>  to  be  replaced  in  a  lightw 
■tyle,  bf  no  means  aoch  ai  befita  a  largo  atj,  the  capital  of  a  militaij 
State 

CCCXII. 

BtKr.:ii,  Sl((  May,  IBM. 

Would  to  God  joa  were  here,  that  I  might  have  the  comfort  of 

talking  over  thinga  and  deliberating,  it  oar  fate  ii  to  be  decided  now. 
What  with  the  dluj  whirl  of  gayetf,  and  tny  complets  aolitiide  when  at 
home — where  each  innnmeiable  recollectioiu  crowd  in  upon  me,  tliat  I 
■eem  like  a  ipeetre  to  mTseif — my  mind  ii  not  leaa  OTerdonded  than  thi* 
tid*  of  roy  outward  lile. 

The  Ciown  Piinoe  hai  IniproTed  beyond  deaeription.  Hii  heart  remain! 
what  it  ever  wai,  and  hi*  mind  ii  enriched  by  an  eiteniiTe  knowledge  of 
fact*.  Prince  William  appear*  equally  waim-nearted  and  good.  IntraUk, 
the  man  who  ii  not  latiified  with  thrae  Princes  muit  make  onwarrantabU 
demand*  upon  &e  world.  Soth  receiTed  me  •■  ooidially  ai  if  I  had  been 
a  friend  of  their  own  rank.  The  circle  of  my  acqnaintanoe  ii  rery  la>f^ 
indeed,  much  larger  than  I  waa  kwara  of  till  now ;  hence,  my  time  ia  itplit 
up  in  a  way  that  diatraoti  and  eonfiuea  me.  But  I  am  reoeired  with  the 
greateat  kindneoi  and  cordiality  both  by  my  old  friendi  and  by  thoaa  of 
recent  dste.  I  find  nearly  all  (not  Eoeder,  who  ii  Tcry  {ortnnste)  grown 
old,  and  moat  of  them  Btout. 

There  ii  much  leaa  life  and  gayety  amonf  them  than  formerly ;  on  tha 
other  hand,  ahow  and  luxnry  hare  increaaed. 

Kow  I  think,  my  dear  wife,  that  thi*  laat  clrcumatance  decidea  the 
queition  of  oar  removal  to  Berlin ;  nnlesa,  contrary  to  all  probability,  a 
moral  obligation  ahould  compel  it.  But  really  I  see  no  reaaon  why  wo 
■hould  eettle  hen;  for,  although  my  heart  beat*  when  I  think  of  tha 
Crown  Prince— though  aome  biend*  and  the  place*  wtiich  awaken  melan- 
choly recollection*  (lor  initanca,  the  Thiergarten,  where  I  long  to  go)  are 
dear  to  me — though  the  Library  would  be  a  fivat  advantage,  and  I  might 
have  much  refreshing  intercourse;  yet,  I  (eel  at  every  step  that  all  which 
belong*  to  my  former  life  baa  paaied  away,  and  that  you  and  the  children 
alone  make  up  my  world ;  a  world  for  whioh  I  had  a  precion*  setting  in 
tbe  lovely,  tlie  glotiooi  *ky  that  encircled  oa  with  it*  brightneai  and  beau- 
ty ;  and  then,  toe,  De  Serre'a  preaence  I  I  miae  theae  bleaainga  now,  but 
in  weighing  the  consideration*  that  preaent  themaelvea  with  regard  to  tha 
choice  of  oar  abode,  I  muit  look  to  it  that  my  leisure  and  repoae  of  mind 
are  not  deatroyed. ...... 

The  changea  in  tha  oity  are  in  aome  part*  very  great,  but  in  general  it 
la  »  man  dieaaing  up.  The  shopa  hare  Inenaaad  vt^  mneh,  and  betray 
a  baifiil  amount  of  Inxniy 

cccxin. 

BiBLiif.  30M  Maf,  in*. 

Ton  have  minmdentood  one  lentence  in  my  letter,  dear  wifh. 

If  I  mBKly  ipoka  of  yen  and  the  eblldren  in  oipreadng  mj  hopei  for  tha 
ftrtm,  I  dtd  Mt  mNB  th»t  I  <s7«iM  xm«  bat  po^tlnly  gloomy  day* 
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for  myself^  but  that  it  it  only  with  and  through  you  all,  that  serenity  and 
cheerfulnetis  can  be  diffused  over  the  eyening  of  my  life.  My  youthful 
life,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  one  connected  whole,  ended  with 
my  fortieth  year,  and  the  roots  which  had  nourished  it  were  cut  away. 
A  new  life  had  to  grow  up.  I  am  now  limited  to  this  new  state  of  exist- 
ence for  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  you  and  the  children. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  be  quite  satisfied,  my  dear  wife,  that  all  will  go  on 
much  better  if  we  can  but  have  a  settled  future  to  look  forward  to,  with 
an  income  sufficient  for  our  wants.  If^  in  addition  to  tiiis,  I  can  find  full 
occupation,  and  God  preserves  us  from  severe  misfortunes,  and  continues 
to  me  my  mental  powers,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  recognise  thank- 
fully what  I  possess. 

I  need  only  look  at  many  other  families  to  be  conscious  what  I  have  in 
my  wife  and  children,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  myself  much  leas  deter- 
iorated by  the  influences  of  time  ihtai  most  of  my  acquaintance.  May 
God  preserve  me  £rom  living  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  world 
as  many  do  here;  whatever  may  be  the  contrast  between  their  life  and 
mine  in  point  of  splendor.  The  elasticity  of  the  intellect  is  destroyed  but 
too  easily  by  splendor  and  dissipation :  particularly  when  one  mixes  with 
people  of  yery  different  stations. 

I  should  like  to  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  application  to  Bemstorf^  but 
I  have  not  time.  I  have  reminded  him  that  the  embassadorship  was 
granted  me  unasked,  and  how  the  King  had  given  me  a  promise,  to  which 
I  limited  my  requests. 

How  could  I  think  of  returning  to  Rome,  dearest  wife,  when  you  say  yon 
are  *'  trying  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  thought  of  it,"  and  beg  me  to 
"  forget  you  in  the  matter  !"  What  stronger  expression  of  your  dislike  to 
Rome  could  I  quote  to  Count  Bemstorf  ?  And  what  must  I  be,  if  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  would  decide  in  opposition  to 
them  ?  But  do  not  suppose,  my  darling  Gretchm,  that  I  did  not  know 
them  to  their  full  extent  before -you  vnrote 

I  always  receive  messages  to  you  from  many  friends.  At  Madame  Yon 
Savigny's,  I  met  his  sister  Bettina  several  times.  A  few  days  ago  she 
threatened  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  room.  I  shall,  of  course,  anticipate 
her. 

Give  my  love  and  kisses  from  me  to  the  dear  children,  and  tell  me  all 
you  can  about  them.  Every  trifle  that  happens  with  yon  interests  me. 
Little  Charles's  paleness  makes  me  almost  more  nneasy  than  any  thing. 

CCCXIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

BiaLiN,  31f<  Afajr.  1824. 
Here  the  recollections  of  former  times  rise  up  like  ghosts  before  me  at 
every  step ;  in  the  Thiergarten,  where  there  is  not  a  path  that  does  not  re- 
mind me  of  the  past,  it  is  sometimes  almost  more  than  I  can  bear,  snd  yet 
I  can  not  help  going  there  again  and  again.  It  is  so  distinctly  before  my 
eyes,  how  we  used  to  walk  there  in  1810,  Amelia,  and  you,  and  I;  how 
in  the  autunm  after,  and  in  the  following  winter,  and  spring  and  summer, 
when  I  was  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  my  histoiy  was  daily  growing  be- 
neath  my  hands,  I  found  reoreatioa  and  refreshment  there  in  Anelia't 
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■ooiatr:  w  toa,  in  181S  Mid  1813,  in  ths  intflnsa  poUtieil  eicit«mnit  in 
which  every  other  feelinj  vh  merged  ;  and  thea  cime  BJterw»rd,  thaM 
heut-rcndiug  drives  witb  my  dying  -wife,  ice. 

Uy  sorrow  ia  Beldam  lelieTsd  by  teaia. 

Whea  I  paw  the  hoiue  wbars  my  highest  happiceu  departed,  a  sbuddw 
tuiu  through  ms.  A  Tcry  worthy  man  liiei  thera,  a  H.  Von  Schiinb«i|^ 
who  would  be  happy  !«  aee  me,  bat  I  oan  not  enter  the  houae. 

Savigny,  Nimloviui,  Eiohhom,  and  other  friends,  are  what  they  were  to 
me.  1  saw  Gdaehen  in  Oottmgen.  He  is  a  true  pattern  of  Mlf4aeriflM 
for  his  family. 

My  Lucia  is  very  ill,  my  angel  child  I  If  the  worst  were  potsible  I  I 
kt  a  distance,  my  poor  Gretchen  alone  in  her  grief  I 

CCCXV. 
TO  HADAllB  NIEBUHE. 
*l^  Bni-iir,  ut  Jme,  1814. 

Your  letter  reached  me,  darling  wife,  am  I  hwl  written  thSM 

words.  I  tore  it  0|>en  with  a  strange  sudden  feeling  of  anguish.  Yon  em 
tell  bow  I  am  since.  The  nolenoe  of  my  anguish  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  my  preiioni  sacurity.  My  Lufii,  my  beloved  child  1  It  is  like 
another  pang  to  me,  and  yet  a  consolation  that  the  child  has  seemad  to 
cling  to  me  so  lately.  I  can  not  realize  the  idea  of  losing  her.  And  I  do 
not  despftir  yet;  bat  I  ihaJI  await  the  poet  with  torturing  anxiety.  If  yen 
want  ms,  I  shall  haaten  to  you.  Every  thing  else  must  he  put  aaide  if  I 
must  coma  to  you,  comlbrt  you,  help  you  to  bear  up. 

Hay  God  grant  ua  quiet  I  How  thanUul  I  will  be  for  all  that  I  have 
often  hitherto  not  esteemed  at  it>  tme  value  I 

The  present  position  of  our  ^aira  does  indeed  require  my  presence,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  neceasary.  Sympathy  would  induce  Count  Bsmgtorf  to 
hasten  the  deciaion  as  much  as  he  can.  The  Crown  Prince  too,  and  Pre^ 
dent  Von  Scbbnberg  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  it. 

Be  quite  easy  on  this  subject,  therefore,  if  you  want  me.  With  all  thi* 
it  will  be  a  hard  task  Cor  me  to-day  to  accompany  Count  B.  to  Tegel.  Ma- 
dame Ton  Humboldt  waa  sympathizing  just  aa  she  used  to  be  at  Kama, 
and  aends  her  hearty  love  to  you.     Count  B.  was  extremely  friendly  Mkd 


God  reward  the  dear  children  for  comforting  you 

CCCXVI. 
TO  COUNT  DE  SBHHE. 

BttiUH,  tih  Junt,  lent. 
Ht  Dbab  Fuknd — My  long  silence  after  the  reoeipt  of  the  laat  lettM 
you  wrote  ma  in  Uie  past  year,  deprives  me  of  all  light  to  complain  of  bta 
if  I  obtain  no  tetters  from  you — these  precious  blessings  of  my  later  yean. 
Therefore  I  ^ill  not  murmur,  but  I  have  long  been  aad  at  hearing  notUof 
at  all  of  you,  and  now  I  begin  to  be  anxious.  Three  cases  are  poasiblaj 
my  two  letters,  or  one  from  you  may  have  been  lost ;  you  may  not  have 
liked  to  write  with  a  heavy  heart;  laatly,  aome  circumataace  may  have 
robbed  me  uf  your  frisndahip.     Of  these  three  osaes,  the  Sr*t  wonld  b« 
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bearable ;  the  necoud,  God  forbid ;  the  third,  I  can  not  eren  pietore  to  my- 
■elf.  I  know,  that  at  a  great  distance  misrepresentations  and  perversions 
of  facts  may  sever  the  most  perfect  friendships ;  bat  I  know  also  that  you 
have  given  me  your  friendship  as  fally  as  I  have  devoted  mine  to  you.  I 
know  that  all  the  arts  of  hell  could  as  little  induce  me  to  believe  any  thing 
against  you  as  against  my  wife.  I  know  that  if  you  could  have  seen  all 
the  thoughts  that  have  passed  through  my  mind  since  we  have  known 
each  other — nay,  since  1  first  loved  you,  before  we  met— 4here  might  be 
many  of  them  that  would  need  all  your  indulgence  toward  human  weak- 
ness; but  none  relating  to  yourself  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  oar 
friendship — none  that  could  make  me  unworthy  of  this  blessing.  But  dis- 
pel my  fears,  dear  friend  -,  I  have  no  scruple  in  imploring  yon  only  just  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  unchanged  toward  me,  and  how  you  are.  I  trust,  in 
God,  that  you  have  no  bad  news  to  give  me. 

As  it  is  possible  that  my  letters,  I.  and  II.,  may  never  have  readied  yon, 
I  will  at  any  rate  repeat  here,  that  in  the  first,  I  asked  you  conditionally, 
to  stand  godfather  to  my  expected  child ;  and  in  the  second,  that  in  anti- 
cipation of  your  consent,  I  had  united  our  new-bom  infant  to  yon  in  this 
bond.     His  birth  freed  us  from  great  anxieties  on  his  mother's  aoeount. 

But  while  I  am  thus  writing  to  you,  I  am  uncertain  whether  we 

■till  possess  him,  for  since  I  left  the  Rhine,  the  baby  and  Lucia  have  both 
been  attacked  with  inflammatory  colds,  which  are  epidemic  there,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  horrible  weather;  Lucia  has  recovered— at  least  her  mother 
thinks  so— but  when  she  last  wrote,  the  infsnt  lay  so  ill  that  she  had 
scarcely  any  hope  of  him ;  and  was  suffering  so  dreadfully,  that  his  mother 
prayed  to  God  for  his  release,  unless  he  should  completely  recover.  Thia 
sorrow  she  has  had  to  bear  separated  from  me,  and  without  the  consola- 
tion of  sympathy  and  help  from  any  female  friend.  My  anxiety  about  her 
and  the  children,  especially  my  favorite  Lucia,  1  am  forced  to  endure  amidst 
the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  where  I  am  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  decision 
of  our  fate,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  through  letters.  But 
I  am  looking  forward  now  with  a  beating  heart  to  a  probably  decisive  let- 
ter, and  shall  try  to  divert  my  thoughts  by  writing  to  you. 

This  journey  to  Berlin  is  a  new  and  decisive  step  in  our  life,  of  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  an  account  to  a  friend.  All  my  letters  representing 
that  I  could  not  return  to  Rome  on  account  of  my  wife,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  her  absolute  incapability  of  enduring  the  climate,  or  to  a  home- 
sickness that  made  every  thing  insupportable  to  her ;  that  my  mission  had 
only  been  intended  as  a  temporary  one,  and  that  I  had  an  express  promise 
under  the  King's  hand,  that  after  the  completion  of  the  treaty  I  should  re- 
turn to  resume  my  former  position ;  all  these  letters  remained  without  any 
answer  at  all,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  that  Count  Bemstorf  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  had  better  come  here  to  submit  my  application  myself. 
The  Crown  Prince  also  insisted  on  my  coining  to  Berlin  from  different  mo- 
tives. It  was  almost  unendurable  to  come  here  as  a  solioitant  in  order  to 
hear  anew  the  exhortations  already  repeated  to  weariness,  to  do  what  I 
■hottld  so  gladly  do  if  I  could — ^return  to  Rome ;  and  to  be  dbliged  still  to 
repeat  the  same  answer,  and  to  be  reduced  to  beg  for,  as  an  uncertain  and 
special  favor,  a  right  assured  to  me  by  the  royal  word,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  which  places  me  in  a  less  favorable  position  than  any  of  those  who  frir- 
merly  ■topd  on  a  level  with  me.     But  the  period  of  my  liirlotigh.  had  ex- 
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plrad,  tad  lAat  •!■•  eonU  I  do,  u  I  oonld  get  na  written  aaawei  T    Aa  to 

the  i«nilt  of  injr  Tuit,  1  out  not  well  saj  aay  tUng  till  the  King's  deciuon 

U  before  ine. 

The  invest^tioDa  ccnnected  with  the  diitnibuiou  of  the  put  jean  ue 

■till  proceading,  and  the  diipoaition)  of  MxetiJ  young  men,  abOTe  all  tluse 
nf  Witt  Ddring,*  who  ie  now  in  captiTity  at  Baynuth,  ssein  to  proTC,  that 
about  the  time  of  Sand'i  aaiaHiDation,  there  wm  leallj'  a  aart  of  coo- 
■piraajr  on  foot  anune  the  itDdentii  and  thoae  Inunsdiatalj  coiiDectsd  with 
them,  led  by  the  to-oalled  captains,  the  apirit  and  ainu  of  which  were  ledi- 
tiou  and  miachievoiu,  though  in  minjr  oaae>  Tuniahed  over  with  a  show 
of  pietr,  &c. ;  but  their  incapacity  for  bsj-  thing  except  to  commit  lingle 
aeti  of  aaaaaainatiou,  waa  eridently  ai  gieat  a*  the  ciimiDalily  of  their 
deloaion.  No  one  can  dlacovei  the  eligbteet  indication  that  thii  oon- 
apiraoy  erei  extended  into  the  army,  oi  into  the  other  claaiea  of  eoeiatf ; 
it  aeema  to  bare  been  canflned  to  wicked  and  fooiiah  etudenta'  vagarica. 

What  aoit  of  a  Dgnra  ahall  we  make  in  hiatory,  when  the  gorenunent 
of  a  great  kingdom,  anpported  bj  an  tzmf  of  whoee  fidelity  there  ia  not 
aren  a  iiupioion,  tean  each  an  enemy,  while  in  France,  the  gOTemmoit 
are  taking  adrantage  of  liotory  to  demonatrate  theii  aecurity  by  pardoning 
open  rebelal 

Throoghoat  Germany  the  politioal  teTor  aaemi  almoit  to  haTa  ceaaad, 
though  it  certainly  muit  hare  ran  TBry  high  aome  yean  ago.  Each  haa 
giren  up  hla  partioDlar  caatle  in  the  air,  and  if  all  Greece  were  to  expert. 
enoe  the  fate  of  Chioa,  it  would  only  produce  a  tianaient  efferreacence.  I 
can  not  properly  make  out  with  what  people  now  aetk  to  replace  the  want 
of  aome  powerfal  excitement ;  they  have  not  returned  to  the  old  quiet  fam. 
Uy  life.  The  chnrchea  are  well  attended ;  and,'  aa  far  aa  yon  can  judge 
&>om  oatwanl  appeaiaoeea,  there  aeemi  to  be  much  piety ;  extenial  irre- 
ligion  haa  leall^diiappeared,  and  ainca  the  eiaggeratione  of  a  lew  aecta- 
liea  an  not  ooimtananced  by  the  government,  they  do  not  call  forth  any 
re-action.  Unhappily,  irritation  frequently  ariaee  between  Catholica  and 
Fcoteetanta,  for  which  aome  prieata  among  the  former,  and  offloiali  among 
the  latter,  are  equally  in  fault.  In  legislation  the  moat  ihallow  liberal 
prinaiplea  prerail  amMig  the  different  miniatriea,  and  even  among  the  moat 
able  of  the  men  high  in  office.  Do  not  think  it  a  oontradiotion  that  1 
■peak  of  the  aballowneta  of  the  principlea  of  those  to  whom  I  allow  the 
poeaeiilan  of  more  than  oaromon  ability  in  adminjittatfon.  Since  I  hare 
been  here,  I  hare  met  onoe  more  a  biend  of  high  political  atanding,  who 
unitaa  to  unspotted  integrity  and  extraordinary  talent  ia  the  conduct  of 
all  kinds  of  busineaa,  an  obstinate  peniatence  in  reTOlutioDary  principles, 
though  he  ia  a  decided  monarchist;  an  inilexibility  in  his  opiniona,  and 
contempt  (or  all  that  oontradicta  them,  which  diin  an  old  acquaintance, 
of  a  directly  opposite  way  of  thinking,  to  despair.  Formerly  we  often 
agreed  negatiTcly.  A  great  Toid  is  felt  by  all,  which  leads  to  amuaements 
*  This  Witt  Doring  was  a  hotheaded  end  DoiCabla  cbaracter,  who  bad,  when 
a  meoiber  of  the  Banchenschslt  commilted  acts  of  victence  in  ipile  of  the  re- 
"  is  fellow  members.  When  he  waa  afterward  impriaoned,  find- 
LB  sat  asaiTHt  hta  party,  or  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  repentaibce  sB  his 
rued  roaod,  and  by  bis  ess^geraled  ooafessioas 
rreatnaiiy  of  his  aaaociatea.  who  were  Ihnsbmaibt  into 
Ha  aftsrward  acoeptad  oflba  Diider  tha  AasMaa  gor- 
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without  pleasure.  Luxury,  such  as  was  unknown  even  before  J806,  per- 
vades all  classes,  and  the  booksellers  state,  that  owing  to  this,  though 
every  thing  except  houses  has  become  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  public 
salaries  have  been  raised,  yet  that  scholars,  and  people  of  the  classes  who 
receive  a  liberal  education,  do  not  buy  more  books  than  during  the  time 
when  the  country  was  under  the  yoke  of  Napoleon ;  a  time  to  which  good 
men  look  back  with  regret,  because  then  conununity  of  feelings,  an  intense 
interest  in  the  general  welfare,  and  noble  determination  reigned  in  every 
breast.  The  landed  proprietors  are  universally  complaining,  yet  if  they 
were  not  so  deeply  in  debt,  their  position  would  be  far  from  desperate  in 
the  manufacturing  provinces,  and  in  those  where  they  have  ddil  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  other  productions  besides  com.  Manufacturers  are 
making  more  progress  than  is  confessed,  and  both  our  own  and  the  French 
manufactured  goods  are  competing  with  the  English  as  they  never  did  be- 
fore. The  average  physical  well-being  is  undoubtedly  raised ;  and  even 
where  the  proprietors  are  not  prospering,  the  workmen  and  day-laborers 
are  only  so  much  the  better  off.  The  prices  of  all  manufactured  articles 
have  fallen  so  amazingly,  that  stuffs  which  were  consumed  exclusively 
among  the  richer  classes  only  eight  years  ago,  are  now  within  reach  of 
quite  the  lower  orders.  But  one  species  of  luxury  opens  the  way  to  every 
other,  and  such  as  you  see  here  is  intolerably  unsuitable  in  a  State  like 
ours.  Stock-jobbing  has  found  its  way  here,  too ;  and  if  we  go  on  in  our 
present  course,  among  us,  too,  even  the  women  will  soon-beyin  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  exchanges.  It  seems  as  if  thin  sort  of  gambling  helped  to 
relieve  the  want  of  some  violent  mental  excitement,  which  politics  do  not 
afford.  Contentment  exists  nowhere.  This  is  not  only  true  of  Berlin,  but 
also  of  the  smallest  and  most  flourishing  provinces.  It  surprised  me  to 
hear  from  an  excellent  man  in  Brunswick,  that  the  people  acknowledge  this 
to  themselves ;  while  he  recognized  expressly  how  impoMible  it  is  for  us  to 
esteem  ourselves  happy  as  a  nation,  because  of  our  mental  and  moral  defi- 
ciencies. At  most,  he  said  it  was  but  a  North  American  prosperity ;  in 
fact,  the  people  did  not  wish  for  more. 

I  am  concluding  this  letter  on  the  eleventh.  Meanwhile,  I  have  re- 
ceived news  of  the  death  of  my  youngest  child ;  the  mother  has  home  his 
sufferings  and  his  loss  with  a  heroic  and  heavenly  spirit.  May  God  spare 
us  any  fresh  calamity  and  support  the  poor  mother  till  I  return,  and  help 
her  to  endure.  It  has  not  hem  the  child's  fate  to  have  the  happiness  of 
growing  up  in  a  peculiar  relationship  to  you,  my  dear  friend.  God  protect 
you  from  the  repetition  of  a  similar  misfortune.  I  long  to  hear  firom  you, 
embrace  you  in  thought,  and  send  my  hearty  greetings  to  your  noble-minded 
wife  and  the  dear  children,  who  will  by  this  time  be  ■caroely  able  to  reool- 
leot  us.     Write  to  me  at  Bonn. 

With  my  whole  heart  your  friend. 

CCCXVII. 

TO  MADAME  NISBUHIL 

Bbrlut,  9tk  June,  1894. 
Presentiments  are  nothing !     I  had  drawn  hopes  from  the  conclusion  of 
your  last  letter  that  almost  amounted  to  confidence.     Hence,  I  broke  qpea 
your  letter  with  Ism  anxiety.     I  thank  God,  my  bdoved  wife,  that  hm  has 
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giTMt  Uid  prcMrred  to  you  the  atTenKth  of  heart  vhiali  lua  mkbled  jrea  to 
eoduia  thia  terribJe  time  with  such  fortitade. 

Even  the  day  before  y^gtcnlBiy  my  lint  impnlse  vru  to  buten  tn  yon ; 
bow  much  more  no  noy  that  1  kaow  you  ue  sitting  by  the  corpse  of  our 
beloTid  little  one,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  tears  I  But  as  our  fate  will 
now  iDoat  likely  be  decided  in  the  courxe  of  a  few  dayn,  it  would  ba  thought 
»  piece  of  madnau  on  my  put,  if  I  left  without  haTing  taken  leave  of  the 
Eiiig  and  thuiked  hint,  in  ordsr  to  gain  a  day  or  two.  So  1  can  not  yet  fix 
the  time  of  my  departure. 

Let  lu  cODiult  together  apon  our  future  plan  of  life  with  perfect  opennen 
and  tender  confidence.  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  you,  and  your  whole 
worth  thoroughly,  my  Gratcben,  and  this  roiabrtuoe  hai  btoaght  lu  nearei 
to  each  other,  end  perfected  my  love  for  yoa  more  than  any  hsppineu 
could  have  dona.  And  therefore  we  will  take  this  affliction  Be  another 
bleMing  from  God'i  hand. 

All  that  yon  tell  me  of  ^e  gritt  of  oat  two  alder  children  it  a  ooniola- 
tlon  to  me.     I  pieu  each  and  all  of  them  to  my  bithful  heart. 

Give  my  beat  Temembisiwea  to  Brandia.  I  am  baying  little  pieaenta  for 
thoobildren,  bat  with  what  a  weight  at  my  heart!  I  feel  a*  thoogh  1  had 
iMt  all  Hcahty  that  they  weie  itill  mine  I 

cccxvni. 

TO  MASAUB  HEHSLES. 

BoiTR,  M  Btplrtnter.  ieS4. 

I  thHih  jrou  B»  jronr  lympathy  with  me  about  Da  Serre'i  death. 

It  li  an  immenee  loea  for  me,  no  man  wu  so  dear  to  ma  ;  no  human  being 
eateemed  me  ao  hi^y.  He  had  no  lecreta  from  me,  and  I  was  mora  to 
him  than  all  the  world  besides,  beyond  his  own  &niily.  Under  the  *uo- 
cauion  of  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  him  and  his  wife  during  the  paat 
year,  their  ligh  was,  if  only  Niebnhr  was  here  !  Ha  haa  departed  to  God, 
and  hii  warm  affection  for  me  ha  has  carried  with  him,  and  hie  family 
look  upon  me  as  a  kinsman,  the  more  eo,  as  most  of  their  relations  have 
been  nnfailhfuj  to  them.  Oar  age  has  not  seen  a  more  brilliant  or  power- 
fill  genius.  I  purpose  to  write  his  life  if  the  family  can  snpply  me  with 
data  for  some  periods  of  it.  1  possesi  many  from  his  own  accounts  to  my- 
self. His  life  would  be  the  history  of  France  since  1814  :  I  have  courage 
enough  to  write  it,  though  it  will  not  even  be  the  libarals  who  will  make 
the  greatest  outcry  against  my  work.  What  bound  De  Sarre  and  myself 
BO  in disBol ably  together  wsa,  that  our  views  hannonized  lo  completely  &om 
the  very  centre  of  om  being,  that  each  could  read  into  the  sool  of  the  other, 
and  no  clashing  of  opinion  conld  ever  aiiie  between  na.  He  had  the  potest 
soul,  and  the  most  loving  heart  on  earth.  Why  have  you  never  known 
him  r     Fanwell. 

CCCXIX. 

BiKLiH,  IVk  Diamier,  ISt4. 

That  my  taking  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conneii  of  State  ean 
tie  ptodnctiTe  of  any  good,  is  a  delnslon  springing  from  my  dear  Princa't 
aSeotion  for  me.  Moreover,  I  ooms  to  the  subjects  now  under  discassion 
without  local  knowledge,  and  they  relate  to  a  maasuie  so  completely 
spcdlad  long  ago  by  earlier  Ikwa,  tlist  thsra  wonld  be  little  hope  of  eOeiit- 
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ing  any  improTement,  eyen  if  I  were  better  prepared.  Manj,  in  olhar  r»- 
Bpects,  intelligent  people  do  not  know  the  consequences  of  their  own  rotes, 
and  in  a  mixed  assembly  you  can  not  call  their  attention  to  them,  or  elae 
you  lose  other  votes.  Thus  some  voted  yesterday  against  the  claims  of 
the  poor  cotters  to  right  of  common,  from  a  misunderstanding,  ovor  which 
I  could  have  wept ;  and  some  aristocrats  had  the  humanity  to  rota  in  their 
favor.  Thus,  too,  I  am  certain  not  to  succeed  in  carrying  motions  for  tiie 
rescue  and  maintenance  of  the  peasant  order,  though  important  Toioes 
among  the  aristocracy  will  be  on  my  side. 

The  Bank  project  does  not  come  under  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State, 
but  is  referred  to  special  conferences.  It  has  not  yet  been  conununicated 
to  me,  I  expect  it  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  one  is  separated  from  one^s  family  for  real  reasons,  not  imaginary 
ones,  for  about  the  Bank  I  certainly  have  a  voice,  and  very  few  people  here 
have  one. 

I  see  no  prospect  of  returning  home  in  less  than  two  or  three  months 
from  this  time ;  I  shall  not  know  when  I  may  seriously  begin  to  think  about 
it,  till  the  Bank  business  is  ended,  which  can  not  be  dragged  on  to  an  in- 
terminable length  like  other  things,  as  the  bankers  demand  a  decision. 

1  have  met  with  little  of  a  cheering  kind  here,  excepting  the  disposition 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  I  shun  society  and  decline  all  evening  assemblies, 
except  formal  presentations,  which  can  not  be  avoided.  My  old  connections 
are  broken  up  on  all  sides,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  make  a  place 
for  ourselves  here,  even  if  we  had  a  superfluity  of  wealth. 

There  are  some  good  souls,  especially  among  the  nobility  and  at  court, 
who  see  me  again  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  hope  ;  bat  I  tell  them  my- 
self, that  though  their  hopes  touch  my  heart,  they  are  illusory,  and  will 
not  be  justified.  Such  expressions  giv€  nu  no  pUamurt,  just  because  they 
rest  upon  a  delusion. 

How  Gretchen  will  get  through  this  winter  God  knows  t  Her  oompanp 
ion  does  not  come  till  the  middle  of  March 

cccxx. 

TO  MADAME  NIEBUHB. 

BxRLui  Ckri$imat  evening,  1894. 

I  was  at  Buttmann's  on  Sunday  evening.     Dr.  Waagen,  who  has 

written  upon  Van  Eyck  was  there.  Of  all  the  people  who  have  written 
upon  the  history  of  art,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  inoomparably  the  most 
clear  and  acute  mind,  and  he  really  comes  to  praotioal  resultM  that  solve 
questions  which  I  had  hitherto  laid  before  all  othtr  histoxiana  of  art  in 
vam.     Eauch,  too,  is  in  a  delightful  state  of  activity 

CCCXXI. 

BxBLiir,  514  Jmraory,  1895. 

I  had  jnst  begim,  the  night  before  last,  to  re-snange  what  I  had 

written  at  first  about  the  Bank  soheme,  in  oidsr  to  hiing  it  into  a  deflnita 
shape,  when  a  note  canM  £rom  Count  L  ^  to  reqneat  that  I  would  now 
proceed  to  draw  up  my  remarks.  I  now  set  abottt  tha  work  witk  redoukted 
zeal.  I  had  conoluded  my  scrutiny,  I  had  ttatad  all  tfaa  aapwata  pointi^ 
wd  was  clear  about  them;  aU  I  had  to  da  (tfaa  amnganMnt  I  had  alaa 
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■ettisd  in  thmigbl)  wu  to  wiita.  I  flniihed  vritin;  it  tut  night,  u>d  u 
1  bad  got  the  kddreH  ol  >  copyiit  I  \*u  BaT«d  thia  l*bor.  But  1  bad  ulter- 
iranl  » tmg  job  to  do  for  tiis  next  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State.  SaTigny 
i*  tf^btad  te  make  &  nport  upon  the  lame  inbjaet.  I  wish  hia  health 
may  not  giTe  way.  It  ia  not  good  Jnrt  now,  and  be  ii  quite  orsrladen 
Witt  •>oik.  He  hae  ftequmt  letonia  of  fioleat  pain  in  the  head.  He  Is 
goiaf  OD  with  hia  Biitoiy,  deliTeiing  hie  leotiuea,  and  added  to  tbeae, 
there  it  the  wotk  for  the  Conncil  of  State,  and  the  Court  of  Aeviiioa.  It 
is  too  ranch  loir  one  nun's  sboolden ;  and  then  there  is  his  inSnn  health. 
Thinking  abont  the  Bank  uheme  really  pnta  me  into  a  sort  of  fereriih 
state.  I  beiiere  it  to  be  fraught  with  ruin,  and  jret  see  that  there  it  dan- 
ger of  its  pawing ;  there  are  so  many  and  suck  important  persons  interested 
in  it.  The  speculatois  mint  hare  souib  sort  of  security  of  its  sucoese,  for 
eren  now,  promilaory  notes  for  shares  in  the  Bank  aie  selling  on  the  Ex- 
change, which  certainly  ia  mere  gambling ;  still  it  shows  how  cfet  people 
are  in  Ihia  game.  The  consequenoea  would  ahow  afterward  that  I  had 
been  in  the  rii^t,  but  then  it  would  ha  too  late.  I  write  to  you  about  thia 
buaineis,  my  G-retchen,  because  my  head  ia  fiill  of  it ;  and  you  must,  at 
least,  share  my  intereati,  and  know  what  I  am  bnaied  with,  altbongb  you 
«an  not  enter  into  the  subject.  Besides,  its  importance  will  help  to  reoon- 
cile  yon  to  the  absence  of  your  huiband. 

CCCXXII. 

BlULUI,  lOM  Jaimaty,  IMS. 

I  have  Bent  in  my  report,  and  hare  receiTed  since,  a  written  an- 
swer, with  many  fait  wtaia  aliont  the  "  importance  of  my  abservationa,' 
"the  valne  of  aaoh  a  report,"  Ice.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right,  but  ] 
fancy  that  all  this  conceals  a  rejection  of  my  aerricee  in  this  matter. 
Well,  I  must  be  conteaited  with  having  done  my  part.  The  result  does 
not  depend  upon  me.  Still,  it  will  be  difficult  to  submit  to  it  when  I  have 
such  decided  opinions,  and  knew  that  1  understand  ttie  matter.  All  who 
were  interested  in  the  prqjecta  of  the  ahaie-biokers,  and  all  who  reckon  on 
places  and  salaries  oonnectcd  with  the  Bank  will  become  my  enemies;  tide 
1  can  not  lielp,  any  more  than  that  others  will  blame  me  who  have  no  such 
aima,  but  have  allowed  theroselvei  to  be  deluded. 

I  have  got  a  letter  &om  M.  Von  Stela.  He  calls  it  criminal  if  1  spare 
myself  on  your  account  and  the  children's ;  he  dreanu  that  I  could  confer 
important  beneAta  on  the  State,  from  which  1  withdraw  myself  in  an  un- 
conscientious way,  from  ael&sh  raotivee,  Ice.  I  will  send  a  mild  answer 
to  the  noble  old  man,  but  not  before  all  is  decided ;  then  I  will  slkow  him 
that  I  am  capable  of  acting  fearlessly ;  but  he  ahall  not  delnde  me  with 
bis  pictures  of  the  imagination.  For  the  rest,  the  letter  expreaaes  mnoh 
affection,  and  a  high  esteem  for  me.  Happy  are  they  who  Uve  in  obeaniity 
and  quiet  1 

Yesterday  there  was  a  dinner  at  Count  Lottnm's,  a  ball  and  supper  In 
the  evening  at  the  Broc^hausens' ;  I  went  away  bebm  supper.  I  am 
going  to  dine  with  Humboldt  to-day,  to  have  a  eonvenation  with  him 
about  Champollion's  work  on  the  hieroglyphics.  You  very  seldom  get 
coDversatious  of  thia  kind  here.  These  diacoveriea  are  the  moat  brilliant 
of  our  ag<^  and  one  oan  not  lej^ee  in  them  too  much ;  they,  too,  eonUrm 
Hetodotn* 
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CCCXXIII. 

Bkrliv,  lit  Febnuuy,  1835. 

As  Amflterdam  is  nearer  to  Bonn  than  to  Berlin,  you  will  haye  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  the  safe  arriyal  of  the  ship  from  Leghorn,  laden  with 
our  goods,  earlier  than  I,  dearest  wife.  I  have  really  rejoiced  greatly  to 
hear  of  it,  for  I  looked  upon  the  ship  as  lost,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  next  to  your  present  of  the  She- wolf  uid  Zurlo's  vase,  our 
dear  Marcus's  pebbles  are  my  greatest  subject  of  joy.  It  has  often  gone 
to  my  heart  to  think  that  the  darling  child  should  lose  these  treasures.  I 
only  hope  that  the  injury  to  the  pictures  vrill  prove  inconsiderable. 

After  this  joyful  news,  and  a  walk  along  old  accustomed  ways  and 
paths,  I  should  write  to  you  in  excellent  spirits,  if  the  aspect  of  affairs 

were  but  better They  are  hastening  to  the  goal,  and  seem  to  have 

assured  themselves  of  a  majority.  As  soon  as  I  can  know  positively  that 
it  is  so,  I  think  of  Mrriting  to  the  King  and  conjuring  him  for  the  last  time 
to  listen  to  my  warning,  and  to  grant  me  leave  to  explain  my  views  to  him 
by  word  of  mouth.  How  the  King  will  take  this,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see. Certainly  not  ungraciously,  unless  others  prejudice  him  against  me ; 
else,  it  must  be  confessed,  all  hope  of  court  favor  is  over.  If  he  did,  such 
a  reward  for  long- tried  fidelity  and  integrity  would  grieve  me,  but  it  would 
not  injure  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  sing  with  Paul  Gerhard—- 

"  Nan  geht  frisch  drauf,  es  geht  nach  Haas ; 
Ihr  RoBslein  regt  die  Beine ;" 

the  time  will  have  come  when  the  innocent  gayety  of  our  children,  and 
the  approach  of  the  spring,  will  enable  us  to  drive  these  gloomy  subjects 
from  our  minds. 

Now  to  other  things. — Dear  Savigny  is  very  unwell  again I 

will  write  to  M.  Yon  Stein.  Let  us  look  upon  the  dear  noble  old  man  as 
a  father,  and  receive  what  he  says  in  that  light ;  he  means  it  all  kindly, 
and  if  he  comes,  show  him  every  kindness  you  can,  dear  Gretchcn.  His 
petulance  is  really  almost  his  only  fault :  and  you  are  obliged  to  bear  mine, 
which  certainly  is  of  another  kindy  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any 
better  on  that  account 

CCCXXIV. 

Bkrlik,  29^  January,  1835. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  to  let  the  log  116  when  you  can  not  lift  it. 

But  when  you  find  yourself  unable  to  avert  a  coming  evil,  when  yon  see 
the  object  frustrated  on  which  you  have  expended  your  best  powers  from 
the  purest  motives,  you  draw  back  at  last,  and  cease  to  interfere,  but  leave 
things  to  take  their  own  course,  and,  for  your  own  part,  only  try  to  think 
no  more  about  them  :  and  this  is  a  most  unhappy  result ;  for  that  love  for 
the  general  welfare  which  makes  us  forget  ourselves,  has  a  purifying  and 
ennobling  influence.  I  have  said  to  many  persons,  "  If  you  would  speak 
out,  and  make  known  what  you  say  is  your  conviction,  without  considering 
whether  it  would  give  offense  or  not,  such  a  weight  of  opinion  would  be 
formed,  that  the  project  would  inevitably  founder."  But  then,  they  ex- 
<ni8e  themselves  by  saying  it  would  be  presumption,  &o.  Things  look 
rather  better  than  when  I  last  wrote.     They  are  talking  of  propoung  an- 
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othfli  wlMnie ;  which  wonld  p«ib»p«  ba  Ian  pcmidani,  mi  jnit  on  that 
kocouDt  eta  Dot  (uooeed  in  puun^ ;  it  waold  not  allow  niCGoieat  pcofita 
to  ■hue-bToking 

cccxxv. 

BlKI.II>,  sa/'cirwvy,  ISU. 

Whsn  I  h&ve  &ui<li«d  my  bnaneH  here,  I  ibkll  mtor  ft  dbw 

apoch  of  xaj  life  with  ft  firm  itep ;  and  with  oni  dear  ohildron,  aboira  all 
with  mj  better  eelf  Kaccu,  and  in  home  pleanuM,  particnlaily  thoie  which 
our  ganlen  will  fire  m,  Soi  whioh  a  atrong  taata  and  deain  have  awaksied 
in  me,  1  tnut  we  ihall  lead  not  meielf  a  life  of  wrens  tMi|[aatioa,  bat  of 
bright  happinew.     We  will  make  little  excnrtiona  too.     The  impreraion 


While  one  tranelation  of  my  History  ij  already  beptn,  a  lecond  trana- 
lator  has  applied  to  Ria.  At  the  eama  time,  the  Duke  of  Broglia  ie  writing 
a  treatiie  on  ita  oontenta.  On  the  other  haod,  a  pamphlet  haa  appeared 
at  Wanaw,  iu  which  I  am  called  a  Radical  of  the  Cato-strset  Khool 
(where  Thirtlewood  and  hii  accomplicea,  who  wanted  to  mnrdaT  the  min- 
iitere,  Died  to  aaaemble),  aod  it  i>  aaid  that  Sand'*  mind  was  formed  by 
ray  lecturea  I  What  Donseose !  Tliia  comes  from  a  oeriain  Ziniarling, 
who  printed  a  aniogy  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  iu  1814.  The  late  ChristiaD 
Stolberg  thiaatened  to  horsewhip  him  for  it,  and  he  bolted.  He  had  had 
an  appointment  in  the  Waatphalian  police. 

CCCXXVI. 

BiRLU,  leik  PAniarf.  1B9S. 

The  pay  for  the  attendance  iu  the  Council  is  so  large  that  I  do  not 

Dse  it  all.  It  seemed  to  me  dishonorable  to  take  more  than  I  wanted ;  but 
I  am  told  that  it  would  be  conaidered  unbecoming  to  decline  it.  So  I  wiU 
apply  the  surplus  to  assist  those  who  have  suffered  in  Sithmanh  by  the 
fiocds.  You  would,  no  doubt,  approve  of  roy  doing  so,  if  I  could  consalt 
you.  I  will  send  the  money  to  Dora,  that  she  may  see  that  is  divided  so 
as  to  be  a  real  benefit,  not  among  too  dany. 

If  our  thing!  haTe  not  been  ahipwrecked  in  the  Tesel,  I  shall  buy  eorae 
more  plate ;  else  the  money  must  go  to  replace  what  we  have  lost. 

Give  my  kind  reraembrauces  to  Brandia.  I  often  talk  of  him  with  poor 
Cousins ;  to  whom  people  are  extremely  polite  now 

CCCXXVII. 

BlRLIN,  9l(f  FAraary,  WO. 

Tasterday,  on  my  little  Cornelia's  birthday,  my  thoughts  were 

more  than  naually  with  you.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  I  hope  you 
took  a  drive  to  Godesberg.  I  went  with  Perthee  to  dine  at  the  Reiinvs'. 
Not  until  to^ay  did  I  thuik  of  the  arrifal  of  the  Cossacks  on  this  day  in 
1813.  Thus  do  we  lorget  I  You  are  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  it  is 
wiser  not  to  give  the  children  ao  many  presents  as  I  send  Ihem  in  my  Im- 

patienoe S3d. — There  was  much  that  cheered  me  in  your  letter. 

First,  that  your  ooinpftaion  is  really  an  sssistsaiee  to  you ;  next,  that  yon 
hftve  found  time  to  Mce  ep  Italian  again  with  my  nrset  litUe  Amelia. 
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This  reminds  me  tluit  I  must  in  future  devote  a  few  hows  erery  week  to 
reading  the  Italian  Grammar  with  Mansui.  Then,  too,  I  am  glad  that  we 
seem  likely  to  be  able  to  hire  the  garden  in  the  first  place.  Do  not  yoa 
think,  too,  that  as  soon  as  we  can  be  quite  certain  of  remaining  in  Bonn, 
which  can  scarcely  indeed  be  any  longer  considered  as  doubtful,  we  might 
as  well  buy  the  garden  of  Dr.  V.  at  his  price  ?  I  do  not  properly  under- 
stand myself  what  it  is  that  gives  me  such  a  downright  passionate  longing 
to  possess  this  garden ;  it  is  as  if  I  had  a  certaihty  that  we  shall  spend 
many  happy  days  there  with  the  children.  Give  me  commissions  to  buy 
seeds  for  you.  With  the  sad  state  of  com  cultivation,  it  may  even  become 
a  public  service  to  introduce  the  culture  of  vegetables  that  have  been  hitherto 
neglected.  One  can  distribute  seeds;  in  this  way  a  demand  lor  them 
gradually  arises,  and  firom  the  demand  cultivation.  FroHa.  next  autumn, 
we  can  begin  to  raise  fruit  trees.  What  pleasure  I  have  often  received, 
when  a  child,  from  the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  trees  in  my  father^s 
garden! 

May  it  not  be  our  duty  to  follow  a  noble  example,  thov^  at  considerable 
cost  to  ourselves  ?  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  several  persons  in  Paris, 
of  right  feeling,  but  of  quite  opposite  opinions  on  other  points,  have  joined 
together  to  assist  Greece,  and  among  other  things  are  trying  to  raise  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  francs  as  a  loan.  If  the  Greek  government  ean  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  sum  of  money  now,  we  may  hope  thai  it  will  be  able  to  pat 
down  the  rebels,  and  break  their  power  entirely ;  and  peikaps  even  win  over 
the  Turkish  pashas. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  given  me  some  volumes  of  Piranesi,  of  which  he 
has  a  double  set 

I  am  just  about  to  take  the  step  at  which  I  hinted  lately  in  a  few  words 
to  you.  I  hope  that  upon  mature  consideration  you  will  approve  of  it. 
This  step  is,  to  send  in  a  letter  to  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
questing that  if  I  should  wish  to  deliver  lectures  at  Bonn,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so  without  the  formality,  which  in  my  case  would  be  unsuitable, 
of  an  examination  by  the  other  professors  of  my  faculty.  I  do  not  thereby 
take  upon  myself  any  obligation,  but  I  mean  to  act  as  if  I  did.  This  kind 
of  work  satisfies  my  sense  of  honor,  and  my  need  of  a  sphere  of  active  use- 
fulness ;  it  will  keep  my  mind  fresher,  to  be  thus  daily  stimulated  to  intel- 
lectual communication;  and  fiurther,  it  will  also  give  me  a  reasonable 
ground  for  declining  frequent  journeys  hither,  as  I  can  not  then  frequently 
interrupt  my  lectures.  And  will  not  the  lectures  be  their  own  reward  ? 
In  many  respects,  too,  it  would  remind  me  of  the  happy  time  that  I  passed 
after  resolving  to  deliver  lectures  in  1810.  Then,  as  now,  after  protracted 
wanderings,  I  regained  my  books  and  tranquillity.  I  think  I  should  choose 
the  History  of  Greece,  in  the  first  instance,  and  only  lecture  this  time  till 
about  July,  and  then  make  a  tour  with  you.  A  new  existence  has  now 
been  created  for  us ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  of  inexpressible  importance  to  keep 
faf  t  hold  of  it,  not  to  begin  afresh  again  and  again. 

CCCXXVIII. 

BxKLDf,  JUl  Jfordk,  19SS. 

The  wind  was  very  high  last  night.     At  every  gust  I  think  of 

t^  poor  dwellers  in  the  manhes.     Yinehe*  is  sooh  a  thoroughly  exorilent 
*  He  was  aft  this  time  President  of  Westphalia. 
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nun  I  He  hu  writtau  to  tha  King,  uUiig  -ptznuMKaa  to  nuka  %  ooUMtion 
for  tha  Eut  Fiiealiuden,  and  requealiiig  ■  dooktiiHi  batn  hU  Hkjeaty  hiio- 
■eU  in  aid  of  hi!  former  inbject*.  Tho  King  hu  gi>«n  3000  dollin,  uid  > 
paimiHion  for  tho  lubacription.  I  hkvo  contiibutsd  twontf-flve  dollwi  to 
begin  with,  and  think  we  cui  glTa  ■  Mcood  gubKiiption  of  the  sua* 
•mount.  Theie  lowlandeis  ue  like  kiiumen  to  me,  uid  it  grierea  ms 
deeply  that  Eut  Friealud  tbould  bo  leparatod  from  oui  moamicbf.  I 
think  TOy  faighlf  of  thii  rase.  Vineha  goee  dd  til  cfccHiooi  no  straight  to 
the  point,  withont  queationing  and  Ceu  of  conaequencea ;  he  ij  h  mild  of 
heart,  and  yet  ao  opan  and  itraigbtforward,  uid  >o  thoroagbljr  lojral.  He 
hag  become  Hill  dearer  to  me  than  he  erer  waa  before 

I  baire  jnat  been  reading  in  Cicero  a  maxim  of  loma  woridly-minded 
Greek  philoaopbers,  whieb  he  flnda  deteatable  ;  that  in  triendahip  wo  ahouM 
never  forget  that  we  may  ceaae  to  be  friends.  With  the  noblsnt  daaa  of 
human  beings  this  is  certainly  detestable,  and  wbeiever  there  is  a  warm, 
mutual  attachment.  But  in  other  cases  it  has  really  a  good  meaning. 
You  ought  to  be  canttoos  in  your  acquaintanceahip  how  you  oventep  the 
bnunde  of  friendly  good-will,  noless  yon  are  absolutely  cert^  that  youi 
ommaetion  oan  not  be  interrupted  and  broken  off  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  ooenrted  to  me  in  leading  what  you  tall  me. 

Qidyonnotica  again  in  Harcna'ilattai  a  hint  of  hia  deaire  to  loam  Greek? 

cccxxrx. 

BiBLiN,  isM  Jr<irdt,  IMS. 

It  firaa  a  pecnUar  aatiafaction  to  read  what  is  frequently  asaeited  at  the 
preaent  day,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  ia  much  diminished  as  compared  to 
former  timea.  formerly  I  retailed  to  beliere  in  it,  becanaa  it  ia  certainly 
bard  to  understand.  Now  that  I  hare  children  I  am  too  much  interested 
in  the  qoeation  not  to  believe  it. 

1  sent  off  my  letter  to  the  King  yesterday.  As  t  wrote  the  date  at  the 
end,  my  father's  birthday,  1  felt  qnite  clear  ttiat  he  would  have  diaappioTed 
of  this  step  had  he  been  liTtng.  Entirely  without  ambition  for  himself  he 
would  have  wished  me  to  yield  in  all  points  not  inTolring  a  positive  violation 
of  my  conscience,  rather  than  give  up  the  poesibillty  of  attaining  a  brilliant 
position.  The  TAnembiance  of  this  haa  not,  however,  in  the  least  confused 
vaj  pemeptlons,  the  propriety  of  my  itep  admila  of  no  doubt.  I  have  re- 
quested the  King'a  perroiiaion  to  leave  in  either  of  two  eases,  first,  that  if 
the  commisaion  communicate  the  bill  to  ms  I  may  leave  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  my  report  to  the  King;  aecondly,  that  if  I  hear  that  they  bave  sent 
in  their  report  at  once  to  the  King,  as  soon  as  my  connection  with  the 
commission  Is  dissolved.  I  think  that  the  King  will  grant  thia  without 
difflcalty.  lut  I  have  further  aald  that  I  regard  it  aa  my  duty  to  lay  before 
His  Majesty  a  final  eiprlSBion  of  my  opinions  on  the  project,  and  predictions 
of  its  CODsequencn. 

1  dined  to-day  with  the  Crown  Prince  aa  usual  after  the  Council  of  State, 
and  waa  aome  time  alone  with  liim  afterward 

The  English  newspaper  la  a  sort  of  luiury,"  but  it  is  not  a  mere  luxury ; 
and  it  is  always  a  pity  to  break  off  any  study  in  which  you  have  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  prsflcianoy.      Thus,  I  am  very  aony  not  to  have  carried 

*  NiebnbrhadcommiBsioBedbia  wife  (o  on 
"  If  I  quite  Uaveoff reading  BngUsb  papars,  lab 
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on  Persian  and  Arabic Tell  Brandis  that  Coiuins  is  on  veiy  in- 
timate terms  with  Hegel,  which  is  indeed  owing  to  Heg«rs  interpoaition  in 
his  favor  during  his  captivity.  Still  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  Aak 
Brandis  if  he  ever,  when  in  Paris,  heard  such  strange  expressions  as  the 
following  fall  from  him,  that  the  gradual  formation  of  Christianity  had 
commenced  from  the  earliest  ^es,  hut  that  Judaism  was  not  its  historical 
source.  That  Christ  himself  knew  very  little  of  Christianity ;  the  system 
was  completed  in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries  :  that  the  Bieformert 
were  quite  in  error  in  desiring  to  go  back  to  the  first  centuries,  in  which 
religion  had  not  yet  attained  its  maturity :  that  Hegel  perceived  this,  bat 
that  the  rest  of  us  did  not,  &c.  In  this  way  these  gentlemen  may  come  to 
a  compromise  with  Catholicism.  Such  cloudly  utterances  from  a  Frmch- 
man  disgust  mo.     Among  us  Germans  they  are  not  quite  unheard-of. 

cccxxx. 

BiRLiif,  92d  March,  1835. 

I  too  like  to  think  of  3otm  as  oiur  future  place  of  abode,  and  am 

persuaded  that  we  could  not  have  a  better  lot.  I  mean  to  try  to  enter 
into  the  local  interests  of  the  place.  By  so  doing  you  identify  yourself 
more  closely  with  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  it  is  a  necessity  of  my  nature 
to  concern  myself  with  th#  weal  and  woe  of  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
community  as  myself. 

I  rejoice  in  the  idea  that  our  garden  will  furnish  us  with  an  occupation 
that  is  neither  literary,  political,  nor  administrative;  that  sort  of  interest 
which  has  been  so  completely  out  of  my  reach  ever  since  my  childhood, 
and  had  become  so  foreign  to  me,  that  I  did  not  believe  I  should  ever  be 
so  happy  as  to  experience  it  again.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  my  health 
continues  so  remarkably  good ;  although  it  is  the  case  with  me  as  with 
sickly  children  who  attain  to  a  permanent  state  of  health ;  I  feel  myself 
much  less  intellectual  than  at  the  period  when  every  impression  made  it- 
self felt  through  my  whole  nature  physical  as  well  as  moral. 

Marcuses  affectionate  disposition  shows  itself  in  his  expressions  about 
Goschen  and  Lieber  in  his  letters.  I  can  not  imagine  how  he  should  have 
recollected  Lieber's  birthday. 

It  had  been  said  that  Lieber  was  to  be  released  on  kis  father's  birth- 
day,* but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  Such  carelessness  in  leaving  a  good 
man  to  languish  in  fetters  makes  me  indignant,  though  no  cruelty  is  in- 
tended  

CCCXXXI. 

BMMLOf,  9d  April. 

I  wrote  to  poor  Lieber,  and  he  has  sent  me  an  aniwer  that  has 

touched  me  deeply.  The  poor  fellow  is  quite  hfoken-hewied,  I  wish  I 
could  find  time  to  make  an  excursion  to  Kopenick  and  comibft  him.  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  able  on  Monday.f 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  people  will  receive  my  lectures  kindly,  only 
they  must  not  carry  their  kindness  too  far.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
more  of  the  professors,  &c.  should  attend  the  course 

*  He  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  belonging  to  a  secret  asaoeiation. 
t  In  the  folbwing  letter,  dated  8tfa,  Niebnhr  says,  •*  I  visited  poor  Lieber  yte- 
terday,  in  the  Bastile  of  Kopenick,  oh  my  God  K 
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CCCXXXII. 

BtRLIH,  II(A  April  IMt. 
I  applicatiaa  to  the  King. 
e  thing,  and  eixeh  time  to 
li»To  to  mnawer  the  s»mfl  objection*  orer  iigmiii  la  verv  weiryinj ;  yen  can 
not  inTent  new  ugiimenta  it:beii  ycu  bmve  once  sihiuited  the  lubject  in 
j^jur  [epiaaentationij.     You  cut  only  tiy  to  put  it  in  new  points  at  view 

from  which  it  m»y  sppeu  eomewhat  cleMer,  moro  aelf-evident 

1  have  ytt  to  write  to  Schuckenan  tax  poor  Liebec.     In  the  evening  I 
■hall  take  leave  of  the  dear  Cniwa  Prince. 


1825-1831. 

We  now  caiter  on  the  last,  and  for  posterity,  the  most  import- 
ant section  of  Niebuhr's  life,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  three  years 
of  his  professorship  in  Berlin.  From  his  letters  it  has  been  seen 
Klreftdy  that  he  had  detennined  to  deliveT  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
nty,  though  holding  no  official  appointment  there.  His  freedom 
lioRi  other  occupations  and  cares,  enabled  him  at  last  seriously  to 
undertake  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  his  Amelia,  and 
continue  his  Roman  History.  He  returned  to  the  vocation,  which 
had  in  his  youth  floated  before  him  u  the  true  ideal  of  his  life,  , 
nuody,  the  position  of  a  public  instructor ;  and  found  ample  op- 
portunity to  redeem  the  tow  he  had  made  in  his  early  yean,  to 
extend  guidance  and  assistance  to  any  young  men  who  might 
hereafter  encounter  the  same  intellectual  difficulties  through  which 
he  had  had  to  wend  his  own  way. 

Hiebuhi  commenced  his  lectuies  with  a  course  on  the  History 
of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  CluBronea,  and  had  a  numerous  audi- 
'  ence.  This  course  was  followed  by  others  on  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, in  the  winter  of  1825,  repeated  in  1B27  ;  Ancient  History, 
in  the  ■nmmer  of  1826 ;  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography, 
in  the  winter  of  1827 ;  the  History  of  Rome  lo  the  Fall  of  the 
Em^,  in  the  winter  of  1828 ;  the  History  of  the  Ust  Forty 
Yean,  and  of  Rome  under  the  Emperors,  in  the  summer  of  1829  ; 
and  a  second  course  of  Roman  History,  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  Berlin,  Niebuhr  deliTered  his  lectures 
verbatim  from  written  notes.  At  Bonn,  on  the  contrary,  his  only 
preparation  consuted  in  meditating  tor  a  short  time  on  the  subject 
of  his  lecture,  and  refening  to  authoritiee  for  their  data  when  he 
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found  it  necessary,  and  he  brought  no  written  notes  with  him  to 
the  lecture-room.  His  success  in  imparting  his  ideas  varied  great- 
ly at  different  times,  as  it  depended  almost  entirely  (Hi  hit  mental 
and  physical  condition  at  the  moment.  He  always  felt  a  certain 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself.  He  grasped  his  subject  as  a 
whole,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  him  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
he  had  arriyed  at  his  results.  Hence  his  style  was  harsh  and 
often  disjointed ;  and  yet  he  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  whose 
value  is  of  a  high  order — that  of  making  the  expression  the  exact 
reflection  of  the  thought — ^that  of  embodying  each  separate  idea 
in  an  adequate  but  not  redundant  form.  The  discourse  was  no 
dry  impersonal  statement  of  facts  and  arguments,  or  even  opin- 
ions ;  the  whole  man,  with  his  conceptions,  feelings,  moral  senti- 
ments, nay  passions  too,  was  mirrored  forth  in  it.  Hence  Niebuhr 
not  merely  informed  and  stimulated  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but 
attracted  their  aHections.  That  he  did  this  in  an  eminent  dqgiee, 
was  not  indeed  owing  to  his  lectures  alone,  but  also  to  his  kind 
and  generous  conduct.  All  who  deserved  it  were  sore  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  Assistance,  whether  oppressed  by  intellectual  difficul- 
ties, or  pecuniary  cares.  During  the  first  year  he  deUvered  hi« 
lectures  gratis ;  afterward,  on  its  being  represented  to  him  that 
this  would  be  injurioiut  to  other  professors,  who  could  not  afibrd 
to  do  the  same,  he  consented  to  take  fees,  but  employed  them  in 
assisting  poor  scholars  and  founding  prizes.  He  often,  however, 
still  remitted  the  fee  privately,  when  he  perceived  that  a  young 
man  could  not  well  afibrd  it,  and  never  took  any  from  friends. 

But  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  domestic  circle  were  the 
class  most  deeply  indebted  to  him.  His  interest  in  all  subjects 
of  scientific  or  moral  importance  was  always  lively ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  his  company  without  deriving  some  accession 
of  knowledge  and  incentive  to  good.  From  his  associates  he  only 
required  a  warm  and  pure  heart,  and  a  sincere  love  of  knowledge, 
with  a  freedom  from  affectation  or  arrogance.  Where  he  found 
these,  he  willingly  adapted  himself  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  his  companions ;  would  receive  objections  mildly,  and  take 
pains  to  answer  them  even  when  urged  by  mere  youths,  and 
weigh  carefully  every  new  idea  presented  to  him.  He  ¥^as  fimd 
of  society,  and  while  his  great  irritability  not  seldom  gave  rise  to 
misunderstandings  and  contemporary  estrangement  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  there  were  some  friends  with  whom  he  &1- 
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■waya  lemained  on  terms  of  unbroken  inlimacy ;  amoni;  whnm 
nutv  lie  iiaiuud  ProfL'Ssun  Btanilis,  Aruilt,  Kitztich,  Dlei.>k,  Nake. 
Wdker,  ami  Hollwc<i.  He  eujoyi.-d  wit  in  oth.-r!".  and  in  hia 
lighti'i'  niuoils  racy  inul  |iointed  sayingtt  eiiciipcii  liiiii  nut  iiiitVe- 

Hia  intorcoune  was  uot  confined  to  tho  litcraiy  circles.  In  all 
the  civil  aJIairs  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  he  took  an  active 
interest  from  principle  of  well  as  inclination,  for  ho  considered  a 
man  as  no  good  citizen  who  refwscil  to  lake  bis  ehare  oi'  llTo  jmlhlii! 
ImsincsB  of  tlie  neiphliorhooJ  in  which  he  lived.  The  Ioks  which 
left  no  great  a  blank  in  Ihc  world  of  letters,  wan  abo  deeply  re- 
gretted by  his  icliow-tirwiiKmcii  of  Romi. 

Kiebulir'B  mode  of  liib  at  Bonn  waa  wry  regular,  and  his  hal>- 
Its  simple.  Ho  hated  show  and  unnecessary  luxury  in  domestic 
life.  He  loved  art  in  her  projx^r  place,  but  could  not  bear  to  sea 
her  dejiradcd  iulo  the  more  minister  of  outward  ease.  His  life  in 
his  own  family  showed  the  crroncousness  of  the  as^^rtioii  that  a 
thorough  devotion  to  learning  is  incoiiHsteut  with  the  claims  of 
family  aHuction.  He  liked  to  hear  of  all  the  little  household 
occurrences,  and  his  Hj-mpathy  was  us  ready  for  the  little  sorrows 
of  his  children  as  for  tho  mislbrliuies  of  a  nation.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  at  seven  in  the  morning,  ami  retiring  a1  eleven. 
At  tho  simple  one  o'clock  dinner  he  generally  cjinversed  cheertiilly 
upon  the  contents  of  the  newspapers  which  he  had  just  looked 
through.  The  conversation  wais  usually  continued  (luring  the 
walk  which  he  took  immediately  afterwanl.  The  building  of  a 
house,  or  the  jilantiiig  of  a  garden  had  always  an  altrai^tiou  iiir 
hiin,  and  be  used  to  watch  the  meiisuriiig  of  a  wall,  or  lli«  break- 
ing open  of  an  entrance  vith  the  same  S|>ecics  of  iuteresl  willi 
which  he  observed  the  deve]o|)nient  of  a  political  organixaticin. 
They  drank  tea  at  eight  o'clock,  when  any  of  liis  aejjiiainlunt'<^ 
was  always  welcome.  Dul  during  the  hours  sjk'IiI  in  bia  library 
his  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  hence  he  got 
through  an  inunciise  amount  of  work  in  an  iiioredibly  short  time. 

The  prinei|)al  ejKiclis  ot'bis  life,  from  lt^23  lu  the  begiimuig  of 
lf}W,  were  nmrkcd  by  the  works  in  which  ho  was  engaged.  "* 
October.  162o,  he  began  to  work  again  regularly  at  the  ■^'*'"'^' 
oi"  Rome.  It  was  his  intention  to  finish  the  mi!line  '■'  ^^^^'  ''"'^' 
volume  up  to  the  end  of  ilie  first  I'unic  war,  aiul  '"  eiiiii'lutle  it 
with  three  Ireatisea  on  the  primitive  metrical  i-i  of  the  Romaiu., 
X 
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on  their  religion,  and  on  their  ancient  manners  and  customs.  He 
tliought  it  impoBsible  to  attempt  the  iinal  revision  and  publication 
lit'  the  third  vohirnc  till  the  two  former  ones  were  finished,  on 
account  of  the  references  to  them.  This  plan  he  did  not  live  to 
«:arr}'  out ;  it  was  reserved  to  the  friendship  of  his  disciple  and 
friend,  Professor  Classen,  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  Niebuhr*8 
third  volume  for  the  press.  The  second  edition  of  the  first  vol- 
ume was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1626,  exactly  as  Niebuhr 
completad  his  fiftieth  year.  It  liad  cost  him  great  labor,  for  he 
had  thought  it  necessarj'to  alter  the  arrangement  so  considerably » 
Mud  to  rewrite  so  many  passages,  that  it  was  substantially  a  new 
work.  His  literary  conscientiousness  led  him  not  seldom  to  sac- 
rifice favorite  passages  because  they  did  not  quite  correspond  to 
his  riper  convictions,  or  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  proportions. 
i)Ut  alK)vc  all,  he  was  most  careful  to  express  the  exact  degree 
of  confidence  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  each  of  his  assertions. 

The  reception  which  his  work  met  with,  not  only  in  Germany, 
where  half  the  copies  of  the  new  edition  were  ordered  before  the 
last  sheets  had  left  the  press,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  caused 
liini  great  delight.  Even  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  he  received  an 
otitliusiastic  review  of  his  Histor)'  and  an  academical  diploma, 
?i  most  unexpected  honor  to  him  as  coming  from  that  quarter. 
Various  applications  were  made  to  him  by  booksellers  and  literary 
men  in  France  and  England  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his 
Kanction  and  assistance  in  the  translation  of  the  work.  The  lat- 
t«'r  he  readily  granted,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  considerable  in- 
tf-rniption  to  his  other  occupations.  Niebuhr  was  not  easily  sat- 
isfied ;  the  care  \vitli  which  he  wrote  rendered  it  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  him  when  the  exact  sense  and  color  of  his  thoughts  had 
not  been  preserved,  or  when,  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  the  genius 
of  a  foreign  language  was  violated,  and  thus  the  impressions 
which  he  wished  to  produce  destroyed.  He,  however,  considered 
the  translation  executed  by  Messrs.  Thirlwall  and  Hare,  at  the 
f^ost  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  more  perfectly  successful 
attempt  than  he  had  even  thought  jjossible. 

About  this  time,  Niebuhr  undertook  the  joint  editorship,  with 
f  >randis  and  Hasse,  of  the  "  Rheinische  Museum,"  a  periodical 
tor  jurispnidence,  philolog)%  and  the  liistory  of  philos<»phy. 

In  Februa.r>%  1820,  he  established,  with  Brandis  and  a  few 
others,  a  philological  society,  similar  to  that  whicl)  had  afibrdetl 
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him  M  many  plea»nt  honre  in  Berlin  in  Oic  ycara  1810  nnd  1)^1 1. 
During  this  your,  ho  wns  much  depritiBod  by  tlic.  ilffi'iil  of  ilio 
GrcvkH,  whoiic  tlnipiili!  Ik>  hii'l  wulchoa  with  \m  »^»i%\  unli-nt 
■ynipathy  in  human  wclliirf.  uml  nisu  by  ibt;  Aauth  of  h'n  I'riond 
Vosfi,  the  lust  of  hia  Irienda  Iwlnnpu^  to  ihu  tiiniu-r  geiifr:iti(iii. 
On  lh<!  other  hand,  he  was  reminded  of  all  that  ho  utiU  (hismjikmI 
in  his  Iricnds  hy  Iho  visits  of  il,  von  Stein,  I'roti'SMr  I'alk,  M. 
Pertz  from  Hanover,  and  several  others.  Most  of  the  fuTeifmora 
who  i;ainc  to  Boon  viiiited  him.  He  had,  in  parlicuhir,  ko  niany 
connections  with  Eiifiland,  that  scarcely  any  En-rlii-hiiiaii  of  note 
came  unprovided  with  letters  of  iiitnxluction  to  him.  Tliu  num- 
ber of  these  casual  visitors  caused  him  serious  interruption  to  his 
studies.  •  In  this  year,  tKe  present  Kiu<;  of  PruMia,  then  (Jrowii 
Prince,  visited  the  Rhine  tcpeatedty.  His  i)rosence  was  alway* 
.  a.  souTco  of  real  gratification  to  Niebidir,  who  still  preserved  tho 
aflcction  for  him,  and  high  esteem  for  his  character,  which  ho 
had  formed  when  the  Prince  was  his  pupil  in  Berlin. 

The  winter  of  I82G-27  was  passed  in  laborious  and  clieerful 
application  to  his  studies.  He  succeeded  in  obtaijiiiiR  a.  dispensa- 
tion from  attendance  on  the  Eitliupa  of  the  Ouuiicil  of  State,  but, 
at  the  request  of  this  body,  prepared  a  rejiort  fur  the  Westjihulian 
Chambera  on  the  establishment  of  a  projected  Baidi.  In  the 
bcgimung  of  tho  year  lfe'J7,  he  commfnced  the  revision  of  the 
Kcond  volume  of  the  Roman  History,  and  soon  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  entirely  to  re-write  this  (wirtion  also,  contain- 
ing the  period  down  to  the  decemviral  constitution.  In  addition 
to  this  work  he  drew  up  a  prospectus  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  for  the  publisher  Weber  in  Bonn,  of  wlijeh 
he  edited  the  Agathias  himself,  besides  superinlendiu<r  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  undertaking.  Niebuhr  always  rejoiced  in  being 
able  to  furtjicr  such  schemes,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  hteraiy 
objects  which  ho  thus  promoted,  and  because  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  cxcitinp  and  aiding  others  to  similar  pursuits.  In 
a  short  time  a  thin!  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  required  ;  in 
this  ho  had  comparatively  little  to  alter,  but  hero  also  he  made 
additions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  primitive 
races,  of  Alba,  the  Lucercs,  the  election  of  consuls,  ite.  It  waa 
printed  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Bum- 
mer, Pmfessor  Tweslen,  of  Kiel,  paid  a  visit  to  Kiebuhr,  accom- 
panied by  his  wifc,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Uadame  Niebuhr,  and 
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had  been  one  of  her  earliest  friends.  Twcstcn  had  also  been  a 
pupil  of  Niebuhr's  iii  Berlin,  and  one  in  whom  he  had  always 
felt  a  partirular  interest.  Excepting  his  sister,  "who  had  visited 
him  in  IS 25,  he  had  seen  none  of  his  relations  since  1816.  This 
was  the  first  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  witli  them,  and  ^ve 
rise  in  his  mind  to  the  resolution  of  taking  a  journey  to  Holstein. 
Up  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  impression  which 
the  recollection  of  former  times  would  make  upon  him,  but  after 
he  had  once  decided  on  the  journey  he  eagerly  rojoic^  in  the 
pro8}K*ct  of  revisiting  the  homo  of  his  youth,  and  thus  linking 
togetlicr  the  present  and  the  past. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-28,  M.  Classen,  of  Hamburgh  (now 
Professor  in  Lubeck),  entered  Niebuhr's  family  as  tutor  toMarcus, 
and  a  vor)*^  warm  friendship  rapidly  sprang  up  between  him  and 
Niebuhr.  In  letters  to  his  intimate  friends  Niebuhr  often  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  in  having  secured  such  a  tutor  for  Marcus, 
and  his  oa\ii  pleasure  in  Classen's  society.  Classen  continued  to 
reside  in  the  family  till  the  death  of  Niebuhr ;  he  watched  over 
his  dying  bed,  and  superintended  the  education  of  his  orphan  son 
with  the  utmost  care  and  aflcctiou.  It  was  Classen  too  who  pre- 
pared the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Rome  for  the  press, 
which  Niebulir  left  in  a  half-finished  state.  In  the  spring  of 
1828,  Niebuhr  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from 
his  friend  and  successor  in  IU)me,  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

The  increasing  ill-health  of  Madame  Niebuhr  during  this  win- 
ter, threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  projected  journey  to  Holstein, 
but  she  improved  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  in  May  the  wliole 
family  set  out  for  Kiel.  There  they  passed  the  summer  in  the 
liouse  oi'  Madame  Hensler,  and  surrounded  by  their  friends,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  twelve  years.  The  time  was  spent  in 
happy  social  intercourse  and  excursions  into  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  part  of  Holstein.  On  such  occasions,  Niebuhr  was  always 
the  C4*ntre  of  a  group  of  children,  who  had  soon  discovered  tho 
willingness  with  w^hich  he  entered  into  all  their  amusements,  and 
his  inability  to  refuse  them  any  gratification.  One  fortnight  he 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  Copenhagen,  in  (jompany  with  his  son  and 
Twesteu.  He  was  gratified  by  the  evident  signs  of  increasing 
Wealth  in  his  count rj',  but  the  gro^Hng  luxury  and  love  of  amuse- 
ment disturbed  him.  He  vnites — "  Every  one  nmst  allow  that 
tho  population  of  Holstein  equals  that  of  any  province  of  Germany 
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in  cultiT&tion  and  intelligence,  (hougli  it  is  subject  to  many  disad- 
vantages from  its  pusitioii  on  tlie  outer  edge  of  Utcrarj'  Gurmany. 
Wlwit  Blruck  inu  most,  in  my  lust  visit  to  Kiel,  is  the  siirt  of 
VienneiM!  lifi;  I  reniarlii.il  ihi're,  mi  Von  s'tK'/iiUle  cdiiscicncieusc- 
mcnl  du  devoir  qu'on  s'est  impose  de  s' 


The  following  account  of  the  last  year  of  Niebuhr'e  life  Ib  from 
tlic  pen  of  his  friend  Professor  Closscu,  from  whoso  esMiy  on 
"  Kicliulir's  lifu  and  sphere  of  action  in  Bonn"*  many  of  the  facta 
in  tlie  furmer  pari  of  this  siMHion  are  derived. 

"  The  peace  iif  Kiebulir's  life  in  Bonn  was  broken  by  ihc  storms 
of  the  year  IBSO  ;  first  came  tho  personal  calamity  that  hid  new 
house,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  hu  had  taken  so  much  pleuA- 
nrc,  was  burnt  down  in  tho  night  of  the  tith  of  February ;  and 
before  order  and  comfort  could  be  created  afresh  from  the  niins 
of  his  domestic  existence,  the  news  arrived  of  tlio  second  French 
revolution.  Thu  Ibrmer  misfortune  afiiH^lcd  him  deeply,  for  ho 
found  hia  dearest  liappincss  in  the  peace  and  order  of  home  :  but 
his  noble  nature  was  beautifidly  displayed  on  (he  night  of  the  lire. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  fearful  shock,  and  had 
seen  his  wife  and  children  safe  in  the  liou^  of  a  kind  neighbor, 
he  compared  the  weight  of  this  blow  to  otiiei  events  of  his  life, 
and  said,  sadly,  but  with  comjiosurc,  to  a  itienii,  '  It  is  indeed  & 
misfortune,  but  1  do  not  feel  nearly  so  overcome  and  dcproitsod  as 
I  did  in  the  night  after  tlie  battle  of  Uaulzcn,  when  1  was  near 
head-quarters,  an<l  believed  the  cauav  of  my  country  to  bo,  if  not 
lost,  in  thu  most  imminent  peril.  If  only  the  mannsen]it  of  tho 
second  volume  of  rny  Roman  History  is  ii)und  again,  I  can  get 
over  every  thiug  else  ;  and,  at  the  worst,  1  feel  I  have  still  power 
enough  lull  to  replace  my  History,  and  will  set  to  work  ^ain 
with  God's  he!p  in  a  few  days,'  Ho  conversed  thus  for  some 
hours  with  noble  calmness,  while  watching  tho  flames  as  they 
devoured  their  rich  booty.  Once  only  hi;  inquired  aiixioualy  ailer 
the  fate  of  the  Shc-woU",  a  beautiful  cast  of  the  well-known  group 
in  the  Capitol,  which  had  Iwon  given  hiui  by  his  wile,  and  always 
stood  in  his  library;  and  he  I'XpresK'd  llie  ftnuigi'St  de^ini  tliat  it 
might  be  saved  ;  he  hail  always  liked  lo  cmsiiier  it  ns  tlio  guard- 
ian genius  of  the  house.  Hume  of  his  younger  friends  hurrieil  into 
iho  buming  house,  reached  the  room,  and  with  much  dilliculty 

•  LebenuwihrichtDn,  tcI.  iii.  p.  283. 
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brought  away  the  heavy  cast;  but  in  the  hasty  descent  of  the 
staircase,  it  was  knocked  iu  several  places,  and  reached  the  bot- 
tom in  ruins.  Niebuhr  buried  the  fragments  with  melancholy 
feelings  in  his  garden. 

"  For  the  first  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  sight  of  the  desolation 
it  had  caused  rendered  his  regret  more  poignant  than  it  had  been 
in  the  first  moment.  He  was  especially  grieved  by  the  destruc- 
tion, as  he  feared,  of  his  hbrary;  for  all  liis  books  had  been 
throwii  out  of  the  windows  of  the  second  story  in  a  heap  on  the 
snow  and  mud  of  the  street,  and  had  not  been  placed  under 
shelter  till  the  morning.  It  cost  him  many  days'  labor  to  look 
through  what  was  saved,  and  bring  it  into  order  ;  but  tnere  was 
great  rt\joicing  when  here  and  there  a  precious  treasure  was  found 
again  which  had  been  looked  on  as  lost ;  and  the  re-appearance 
of  tiie  longed-for  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  was  greeted 
with  hearty  cheers :  only  a  few  sheets  "wnritten  out  ready  for  the 
press  were  missing,  tlie  sketch  of  the  whole  had  been  preserved 
entire.  It  was  scarcely  less  than  miraculous  that  his  loss  in  books 
turned  out  after  all  to  be  very  slight ;  many  indeed  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Many  j)aj)er8  and  letters  were  gone,  among  the  rest 
his  correspondence  with  his  father. 

"  A  new  house  was  sotm  taken,  while  the  other  one  was  rebuilt 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  change  Nie- 
buhr endured  the  inconvenience  of  the  new  and  necessarily  hasty 
household  arrangements  with  unrufRed  cheerfulness ;  still  he 
could  not  feel  quite  at  ease  in  them,  and  the  recollection  oi'  liis 
misfortune,  combined  with  his  fears  for  its  effects  on  liis  beloved 
wife,  rendered  him  no  doubt  more  than  usually  susceptible  to 
gloomy  impressions.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  first  heard  the 
news  of  the  Three  Days  of  July,  news  which  would  have  affected 
him  most  profoundly  imder  whatever  circiunstances  they  had  first 
reached  him.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  took  such  deep  and  con- 
stant interest  in  all  the  events  of  the  day — few  had  the  same 
power  of  ai)preciating  all  their  bearings  and  consequences.  In 
such  a  mind  as  his,  tliis  was  naturally  not  the  result  of  fluctuating 
curiosity,  nor  the  want  of  a  passing  amusement,  but  of  a  thorough 
coini)rehenpion  of  the  anttKiedents  and  tendencies  of  his  age,  as  far 
as  such  can  be  ]x>ssessed  by  one  individual.  And  he  now  saw 
himself  most  bitterly  deceived — disappointed  in  all  liis  hopes  and 
expectations  ;  he  had  never  given  the  court  party  credit  for  such 
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bttndnesB,  nor  believed  the  people  of  Paris  capable  of  eiicH  resist 
ance,  whether  it  may  have  been  the  ciniseipu'iine  of  iiwnn'utary 
excitement,  or  of  a  concerted  plan.  Enough — the  rcvulutiim  had 
taken  place,  and  brought  in  its  tmin  many  viiileiU  ehanges,  while 
it  threatened  to  spread  the  i^phcre  of  its  activity  to  other  countries. 
But  however  much  he  might  be  diptraetcd  and  Buddened,  during 
the  five  months  ia  which  he  was  still  a  ppeciaioi^ot'  the  world's 
history,  by  the  fevcriith  convidEions  of  the  age,  anil  yet  more  by 
the  strife  of  opiitions  as  to  their  real  tjigiJHcauee,  he  never  failed 
to  recognize  with  perfect  cltiariiei!.<)  and  difitinetneKS  in  the  ujii- 
versal  confusion,  which  evil  was  in  truth  the  leiiser ;  never 
wavered  in  his  attachment  to  hi«  country  and  his  king,  but 
exerted  himself  on  every  opportunity  to  awaken  and  invigorate 
the  patriotism  of  those  around  him. 

The  lost  political  occurrence  in  which  Nicbnhr  was  strongly 
inlcrcHtcd  was  the  trial  of  the  ministore  of  Charles  the  Tenth  ;  it 
was  indirectly  the  cauee  of  hia  death.  He  read  the  reports  in  thi; 
French  joiinials  with  eager  attention ;  and  aa  these  ncwspapvrH 
were  much  in  request  at  that  time,  from  the  universal  intcre:4t  tcit 
in  their  contents,  he  ilid  not  in  generiil  go  to  the  public  reading- 
roomH,  where  ho  was  accustumed  to  Ece  the  papers  daily,  nutil  the 
evening.  On  Christmas  Eve  and  the  following  day,  lie  was  in  IwttiT 
health  and  spirits  than  for  a  long  time,  but  on  tlic  oveuing  of  the 
25th  of  December,  he  spent  a  long  time  watting  and  reading  in 
the  hot  news-room,  without  taking  offhis  thick  fur  cloak,  and  thi-u 
returned  luime  through  the  bitter  frosty  night  air.  heated  in  mind 
and  [K>dy.  Still  full  of  the  impreswion  made  on  him  by  the  jmpers, 
he  went  straight  to  Classen's  room,  and  exclaimed,  '■  That  iii  tnn- 
clo([uenpe  1  You  must  read  Sanzet's  speech  ;  he  alone  deelan-s 
the  true  state  of  the  ease  ;  that  this  is  no  question  of  law,  but 
an  open  battle  between  hostile  powers  I  Sauzet  must  be  n.' 
common  man  !  But,"  ho  added  immediately,  "I  have  taken  ;i 
severe  chill,  I  must  go  to  bed."  And  iirom  the  couch  which  he 
then  sought,  he  never  rose  again,  except  for  one  hour,  two  day« 
afterward,  when  he  was  forced  to  reUtm  to  it  quickly,  with  warn- 
ing symptoms  of  his  approaching  end. 

His  illness  taElcd,a  week,  and  was  pronouni'ed,  on  the  fourlii 
day,  to  be  a  decided  attack  of  in  (I  animal  ion  on  the  lungs.  Hi^ 
hopes  sank  at  first,  but  rose  with  bis  increasing  danger  and  weak- 
nen ;  eveii  on  the  moming  of  the  last  day  he  said,  "  I  can  still 
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recover."  Two  ilays  before,  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  exerted 
her.sell'  k'yond  lier  8tRMig:th  iu  iiursinp  him.  fell  ill  and  wik&  obliged 
to  leave  him.  lie  tlieii  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  exclaiin- 
wi,  with  the  moA  painful  presentiment,  "  Hapless  house!  To  lose 
father  and  mother  at  once  I'  And  to  the  children  he  said,  "  Pray 
1o  (t()(1,  children  I  He  alone  can  help  us  I"  And  his  attendants 
Haw  that  hi'  liiinsuli'  was  st^ekinp:  comfort  and  strength  in  silent 
prayer.  But  when  his  hoijes  oi'lile  revived,  his  active  and  power- 
ful minil  s(K)n  demanded  its  wonted  cK'cupation.  The  studies  that 
had  been  dearest  to  him  tlirough  liie,  remained  so  in  death ;  his 
love  to  them  \\as  proved  to  be  jmre  and  jrenuine,  by  its  uuwaver- 
inir  i)erseveran'*e  to  the  last.  While  he  was  on  his  sick-bod, 
Classen  read  aloud  to  him  for  hours  the  Greek  text  of  the  Jewish 
Historj-  of  Josephus,  and  he  followed  the  sense  with  such  ease  and 
attention,  that  he  sujr^rested  several  emendations  in  the  text  at  the 
moment ;  this  may  In;  called  an  unim]x>rtant  circuuLStance,  but  it 
always  app(*ared  to  us  one  of  the  mosf  wonderful  proofs  of  his 
mental  powers.  The  last  scientific  work  in  which  he  was  able  to 
testily  his  interest,  was  the  description  of  Rome  by  Bunsen  and  his 
friends,  which  h:id  just  been  wnt  to  him ;  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  was  read  alouil  to  him,  and  called  ibrth  expressions  of 
pleasure  and  apjirobation.  He  also  asked  (or  light  reading  to  pass 
the  lime,  but  our  attemi)ts  to  satisfy  him  were  unsuccessful.  A 
friend  proposed  the  '*  Briefe  euies  Verstorbenen,"  wliich  was  then 
making  a  sensation ;  but  he  decline<l  it,  saying  he  feared  that  its 
levity  would  jar  upon  his  feeUngs.  One  of  Coojkt's  novels  was 
recommended  in  him,  and  aroused  his  ridicule  by  its  extraordinar}' 
v(Tbiage  :  he  was  nmch  auuiscd  by  an  experiment  which  lie  j>ro- 
jxised,  and  which  consist eil  in  taking  one  wMitence  at  hai>hazard 
on  each  page ;  a  nuKle  of  reading  which  did  little  violence  to  the 
connection  of  the  story.  The  "  Kohiische  Zeitung"  was  read  aloud 
to  him  up  to  the  last  day,  with  extracts  I'rom  the  French  and  otlier 
journals.  He  asked  tor  them  expressly,  only  twelve  hours  before 
his  death,  and  gave  his  opinion  half  in  jest  akiut  the  change  of 
ministrj'  in  Paris.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  Januar)% 
1831,  he  sank  into  a  dreamy  si lunber :  once  on  awakening,  he 
said  that  i>leasant  images  floated  befon'  him  in  slec]) :  now  and 
then  he  spoke  French  in  his  dreams,  probably  he  felt  hinuself  in 
the  presiMiee  of  his  departwl  friend  I)e  Scrii\  As  the  night  gath- 
ered, consciousness  gradually  disapjiearcd,  he  woke  up  once  moro 
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about  midtiight,  when  tho  last  renw^y  waa  adminiBtcred ;  he  re- 
cognized in  it  a  medicine  of  doubtful  operation,  never  resorted  to 
but  in  extreme  cases,  and  said  iii  a  faint  voice,  "  WTiat  esBcntial 
substance  ia  thia?  Am  I  so  far  gone?"  These  were  his  last 
words ;  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  ^t-ithin  an  hour  his  noble 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Wiebtihr's  wife  died  nine  days  after  him,  on  the  1  Ith  of  the 
Bame  month,  about  the  same  hour  of  the  night.  She  died,  in  faet, 
of  a  broken  heart,  thougli  her  disease  was,  like  his,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest,  She  could  ehetl  no  tears,  though  she  longed  for 
them,  and  prajed  God  to  send  them ;  once  her  eyes  grew  moist, 
when  hia  picture  was  brouglit  to  her  at  her  own  request,  but  they 
dried  again,  and  her  heavy  heart  was  not  reheved.  She  had  her 
children  often  with  her,  particularly  her  son,  and  pave  them  her 
parting  counsels.  And  so  her  loving  and  pure  soul  -n'eul  home  to 
liod.  Both  rest  in  one  grave,  over  wiiich  the  present  King  of 
Prussia  haa  erected  a  monument  to  tho  memorj-  of  hii*  former  in- 
structor and  rounselor.  The  children  were  placed  uiuler  the  care 
of  Madame  Hensler,  at  Kiel. 

Letters /lom  Mai/,  1825,  to  December.  1830. 
CCCXXXIII. 

TO  MAUAMK  HENdLEtt. 

Bonn,  le/*  Mag.  iwr,- 

yetj  well  in  delivnrine  tUein  extempbre,  by  which  the  labor  I  haVH  iiiidei- 
tsken  will  bp  cumparstivply  iDcoDniilHrablc ;  iu  fact,  I  am  qnita  certain  that 
I  shall  bo  able  hpnc^tunvarii  to  rcintlDii«  tho  Roman  Hiatoiy  nt  thi;  asme 
time  with  my  liHituirn,  nnil  tn  give  my  Slaieus  Ivafans  for  at  Icnst  an  hnur 
and  a  hnlf  esch  day.  Yeitenlay  298  prrwinK  inacrilird  their  nxawi  aa 
hcMers ;  there  itew  not,  inilnnl,  hi  iniuiy  ptoaent,  IxMiBuse  there  was  liti'r- 
ally  not  room  for  them  in  the  Lecture-hall ;  many  stood,  and  thu  winJntrs 
hail  to  bo  takiD  ont  that  we  might  not  lie  suffocated.  This  thmng  may 
vrry  likrlf,  nay,  will  aliniwt  cnrlaiiiiy,  diminish  by  iIe|;r<H!a ;  Kill),  if  is 
(liiitr  clear  Uiat  thr  ymng  men  riN»-ivi'  mj  cuitrHv  with  real  griilitii-I<-  »<  * 
&iriidly  ^ft,  and  that  maiiy  uf  thi>  Prof^ura  n^anl  m<'  aH  ii  w--Ii'..|iih 
lelluw-warker ;  the  Kitixfiw  al«o  ^•■vm  plciunl  that  I  havo  ch'p:-«ii  ti.  livo 
among  Ihcm. 

The  purchiap-di-Ml  of  orir  gurilcii  will  be  sigii'.'J  in  a  fi.'vr  dayH,  aiiil  if 
wc  ean  find  aboiiac  fur  sali^  in  tlio  nei(thliorhood  of  111-  patcb'ii,  thiil  siiita 
UK,  nr  thnt  can  b«  mnAr  HuituMr'  by  n  few  mKlilioiis,  Wi>  i^liiill  -i-rtninly 
lake  xivunlnp:  r.f  i(.  Bid  na  the  stiito  of  Ih'j  worlil  ia  in  many  rcspocta, 
it  is  nCill  «i  ini-itimabto  lulvantaip!  t(.  bo  able  to  rcov.T  i-ii.-nty  and  in- 
clination to  iiBtlle  youraclf,  und  make  pnrchaics  for  Ibf  ri.!il  nf  one'ii  life ; 
and  in  our  own  house,  under  our  own  trees,  we  >hatl  be  coatnnted  to  let 
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alono  what  vro  can  not  alter,  and  what  wouKl  not  be  improved  by  most  of 
thns»c  wh«»  want  to  altrr  it.  Yon  likfwisi"  «'an  remember  the  time  before 
thu  cummotiuns  of  the  world  ha<l  bauish»'d  llic  quiet  of  private  duniostic 
lift.*;  wh»Mi  thi."  laying  out  of  a  garden  a!ul  tli«*  su<'cess  of  a  plantation  was 
an  important  pwiit  to  the  head  of  a  housirhoM  and  his  friends.  1  havo 
still  a  vr-ry  lively  rf''"oll''etion  of  those  tranquil  days,  and  how  they  pa^soii 
away  ho  •■ntin'ly  thiit  1  did  not  believe  thi-y  would  ever  return  during  our 
lifetimt'.  But  tlu-y  Ht-iiii  to  havo  r^'turnt'd  an  it  were  in  the  progr»*i»s  of 
conval«'srrnei».  1  am  far  from  b'-ing  tho  only  one  who  is  more  int«reste*l 
in  th».'  qu<'Ktion,  wh(lh»*r  and  how  our  town  f*hall  and  can  be  enlarged,  and 
thi;  neighborhood  improv»*d,  than  in  the  alfairH  of  the  world; — if  only  th«*y 
would  not  extrrminatt?  the  Gr^^i'ks! 

Our  garden  orcu}iieH  an  old  bastion  and  part  of  a  curtain,  so  that  it 
seem.i  to  br  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  viow  of  thv  Siebi-n  Gj-birgr,  and  the  rangt3 
of  thi'  si>-eallfd  Vorg^'birgf,  and  the  maprniliefnt  Popprlsdorf  Alice.  It  is 
full  of  beautiful  fruit-tritf*  ami  vines,  which  are  the  mon.*  valuable  here,  as 
th«^  gra jM^s  rij><rn  w»ll  and  early  if  the  season  in  tolfrable,  and  the  asj>ect 
favorabli',  antl  gi»od  grap<j*  art*  rarely  to  bi;  had  in  the  marki't.  From  be- 
ing laiil  out  on  a  ba!<ti<>n.  tho  lines  of  division  in  the  gardi^n  have  acquired 
a  certain  prculiarily  which  couM  hardly  havi*  b<'en  obtained  by  art.  Wo 
an*  about  to  replace  d'-ad  trees  by  new  ones,  and  are  tranquilly  plant inj^ 
what  will  take  yars  l»'fore  it  will  province  luiy  thing.  Why  have  you  not 
enjoyed  this  heavenly  spring  in  our  garden,  dear  Dora  ? 

CCCXXXIV. 

nth  June,  1825. 

I  c(»ntinue  to  receivi^  encourag«!mt'nt  in  my  lectures Tho 

attentive  investigation  of  the  history  of  thfse  obscure  perio<ls  is  interesting 
to  myself,  and  proiitablr  as  a  jirrpa ration  fur  the  period  of  the  Romau 
History  wh<-n  that  i>f  Macedoa  falls  into  it.  Indi:t'd  whi'ii  I  liave  finished 
thi?  thirtl  volume,  and  rivi.si-d  the  first,  1  think  I  hhould  like,  by  way  of 
changf",  t«»  ilietate  ihi'.  histt»ry  of  (in-ece,  which  I  am  n(»w  delivering,  in  quite 
a  dillerent  form,  not  as  a  learneil  work.  The  course  of  lectures  wliich  I 
mean  to  deliver  this  winter  on  Roman  Antiquities,  will  be  useful  to  me  iji 
the  revision  of  my  history.  Whether  it  will  also  be  useful  to  my  auditors 
to  any  great  extent  1  do  ni»t  know  ;  but  my  trouble  will  certainly  not  bo 
quitH  ki.st.  The  young  man  who  gives  Marens  lei*son.'«,  and  is  our  com- 
panion at  table,  is  (.ue  of  tlu'.se  who  receive  what  I  say  with  alfectionatc 
interest ;  and  according  to  his  testimony  there  are  many  who  do  so  among 
the  great  number  of  yoimg  philolfgists,  who  are  rising  up  lien*  on  all  sides, 
M'lu-re  a  few  years  ago,  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  there  was  not  one 
who  understojMl  <Jre»k.  I  have  defeuded  Dejnosthenes  upon  full  conviction, 
iis  warmly  as  if  the  question  concerned  a  living  man.  and  the  young  men 
listened  to  me  with  evident  sympathy.  1  never  before  saw  Demosthenes' 
greatness  and  excellenci*  in  such  a  striking  light.  The  University  ht^ro  is 
much  decried  abrornl.  as  if  w^-  lived  nmler  Heaven  knows  what  tyranny  of 
the  poliee,  and  as  if  Ih'-  yonn«*  jui-n  w«r.'  inrnin;;  <'MfbnIii-'i.  by  Kho;i!<.  rir»th 
rcjinrls  jiP!  qnili-  untrue;  u.,  nie-  tnei'ls  with  ;iny  nmji  ^f  iiii-Mi  riMl-.--!  ]»«■ 
«:ominit  «oine  great  extravagance;  and  there  i:<  no  ilangcr  of  •.'••nvejsion  lo 
Catholicism  except  when  a  young  man  falls  in  love  in  a  proselyting  family. 
But  there  aro  very  few  such 
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CCCXXXV. 

BojtN.  B0(*  Uetober,  ISSS. 
I  hkTC  been  ill  since  1  wrote  to  you.      It  waa  a.  rhruiin»tic  pleurisy,  fur- 
tunately  not  yiolcnt,  but  I  was  quilo  confinej  to  my  bnd  for  four  days. 

You  uli  afMr  the  continuation  of  my  Histoiy,  dcurst  Dora.  1  ghviitd 
hftve  leaumed  it  tliis  sumraer — the  lectured  woulil  not  hsvo  interfeml  with 
it  to  any  eitent — but  Gretchnn's  joumpy  to  tho  biths  iitood  in  the  way ; 
I  wai  obli^d  to  devote  myscK  more  than  luual  io  the  children  wlio  vn't» 
left  behind.  On  this  account  I  was  iinalile  to  act  to  wott,  and  I  have  only 
beg^D  the  continuation  diirine  t)ie  pr.-n^t  inontli.  The  lectuii'g  tliiH  win-  - 
tcr  will  be  no  hindrance  to  me,  still  tho  work  will  advance  but  slowlv.  1 
am  aatisfieil  on  tho  whole  with  what  I  have  .luie  latterly.  Life  is  atiriii.f; 
among  the  heap  of  dry  boncB,  and  I  feci  while  wilting  the  history  na  if  I 
were  borrowing  it  from  some  nowly-Jiacovered  olil  records.  I  may,  h(pw- 
ever,  very  likely  bo  censured  for  going  too  much  into  details.  Ajiolhvr  cir- 
cumstanca  will  givo  alill  more  occasion  tor  blamo.  In  the  first  half  of  tho 
unprinted  Tolnme  I  inTentvil  a  speech ;  I  have  now  composed  n  seooiid.  iiud 
the  otitline  of  one  in  reply  to  it.  I  luiow  beforehand  all  the  cavils  that  will 
be  made  againit  this ;  but  I  know  na  well  aa  any  one  what  is  essential  lo 
a  living  representation  of  the  past,  ami  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into 
the  way  in  which  decisive  resolutions  are  farmed  in  critical  moments,  un- 
less tho  reader  can  look  into  Iha  aonia  of  thone  who  conceive  or  influeuce  liwi 
decision,  not  through  the  help  of  common- pi  aces,  but  by  means  of  a  thor- 
ough insight  into  all  tho  special  circumstances  of  tho  case.  Such  apem-hos 
aa  those,  of  which  Tbncydidcs  has  given  us  tho  highest  model,  are  truly  iho 
lamps  of  hictory ;  I  grant  that  a  man  must  be  bold,  and  free  from  siipi'r- 
■titious  aorupuloaity,  to  invent  them  for  periods  concerning  which  only 
scanty  fragments  of  facta  are  left.  The  ancient  historians  havi>  too  ofi-ii 
treated  moral  and  political  common-places  in  this  £>mi,  unci  such  passag-i 
are  indeed  absolut.:ly  worthless.  Wh<^n  I  have  nuish<-.l  the  Rif,l  Punic  war, 
I  shall  write  three  eesays  for  (he  sama  volume  njiun  the  <>arli"at  ini-lri'.'al 
art  of  the  Roniana,  on  their  religion,  nnd  on  their  ani-iont  uiaimi'rs  and 
customs  {  and  then  1  shall  proceed,  not  without  trembling,  to  thi-  rcvisiiiu 
of  the  Ent  vohime.  The  materials  for  additiona  are  extremely  rich  \  and 
aa  I  now  see  clearly  what  I  only  divined  or  ha<I  »  pnmentimeiit  of  when  I 
wrote  it,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  lake  it  to  pieces  almost  tlirongbout,  and  on.ct 
tho  old  pcrtiona,  combined  with  new  onci-,  into  a  moro  eitensivB  structun-. 
I  shall  thank  God  if  1  live  to  finish  at  least  tliia  much  of  my  tao^k,  for  th-^n 
I  shall  have  accomplished  the  restoration  of  a  hiatory  that  Has  Blm<.''t 
'universally  misunderstood,  even  so  early  as  1800  years  ago.  The  taking 
of  AleianilriahyAugii-stus  is  the  limit  to  which  I  prDi)o»c  to  bringit  down; 


this  I  sLlI  hope  to  reach.. 


CCCXXXV  I. 

TO  PKUTIIES. 

nnsv,  lt\  March,  18S6, 

Kiv..  a  knowlwlgo  of  the  history  of  .;..n.in.T.>e  during  tho  paal  o.-»tury  ns 
my  late  friend  Bunch,  tliat  you  might  prevail  upon  him  tu  write  tho  history 
of  coDiDiacca  and  flnanco  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yean.     I  kn'  >v 
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a  gn-al  deal  about  it  itiyst='lf  in  a  fraginontary  way,  but  not  conuocti^liy. 
Bi.*aJilos,  evru  (or  those  wlm  Jiavo  not  that  strong  inttTt-at  iu  mon»*tary 
aliairrt  which  1  am  not  a.-^hanvM  of  •■onfrHrting,  thry  form  aj*  '-wontial  apart 
of  thu  woihr.s  history  a.^  th«'  hi-story  of  cpidomirs.  Bofon*  1721,  no  uni- 
versal «'.onunt'rpial  (.-riHis  had  h«'on  known  ;  th«'y  i\to.  now  booointt  inoro  anil 
mort!  fri;quf;nt,  and  it  is  on'uigh  tu  make  one  bhudder  to  think  of  thf  future, 
when  a  «;hain  of  credit-giving  *>stahlJshmontH  will  (.'xt'-nd  through  thf  whole 
of  Spanish  A m«Ti«;a.  as  w«>ll  as  through  the  United  States.  Truly  the  in- 
d'*ptmdonco  of  tlu'sc.  Slates  opens  an  abyss;  tho  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been  that  Kuropc  should  have  traded  with  these  countries}  through 
the  medium  of  an  emiM>rium  such  as  Ciidiz.  U«»wcver,  of  what  use  is  it 
to  know  this?  The  oM  order  of  things  is  fast  passing  away  through  the 
fault  of  tli«is«'  who  wore  its  rightful  heads,  and  who  would  have  been  tho 
first  L'ainers  l»y  it,  if  th«'y  hail  knnwn  how  to  maintain  it.  The  counter- 
revfilntion  in  l''ran«'''  (ipi.-ns  gloomy  prospects  to  G'-rnniny  likewise.  In  our 
provinces  the  oligarchy  hav«'  carri»-d  out  tli»'ir  plans  respecting  tho  elections 
hy  di'cciving  tin*  (iovcnnneut,  and  aie  aiming  at  Jesuitism  and  the  like, 
ir  liuvsia  wiii-  out  of  the  «|U«'.sti«'n  one  n-'cd  feel  Itrss  anxiety  about  tho 
m;ilt«-i-;  fi-r  tliat  party  can  U'lt  oV'tain  any  jiresent  succ«"'ss. 

You  are  (piite  right  in  maintaining  that  neither  the  gyirmastic  nor  the. 
Metmonite  ri'^iiiw  can  coJiduee  to  a  real  and  noble  respect  for  the  laws.  I 
believe  that  every  .sysli-ni  of  training  which  inspires  heathen  or  Christian 
arroganci?,  and  leads  people  to  consider  thi'mselves  as  privileged  individuals, 
has  ail  e(jually  c<irrupting  eib-i.-f. 

How  is  your  seri-'s  of  histories  procftrding?  Shall  you  carry  it  out? 
My  wif'  is  again  very  sickly  ;  the  cliildr'^'n,  to",  are  not  free  from  indispoai- 
tion.  As  f'lr  myself,  since  1  have  at  least  twenty  y«;ars  to  live,  (for  it  Ih 
not  llie  fashion  here  to  di«'  before  si'venty),  I  am  striving  to  make  up  in 
creative  lai)ors  and  enjoym«Mit  of  life,  for  what  1  have  lost  in  lH>th  during 
tht!  best  years  of  my  life. 


CCCXXXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HKNSLKIl. 

Bonn.  \9th  March,  1826. 
I  have  now  concluded  my  lectures  with  the  reward  of  very  decisive  ap- 
probation. The  lectures  close  very  early  here,  and  I  with  a  few  others 
have  continued  them  some  days  after  thi'  courses  of  the  regular  profe.ssors 
had  conclude*!,  and  have  had  a  respectable  though  much  diminished  audi- 
ence. The  numbers  hail  kept  up,  in  gen»'ral,  iluring  the  winter  beyoiul 
my  expectation.  Brandis,  MWllon,  and  s«'veral  other  professors  wn-i- 
amiiug  my  heap'rs.  My  hetuies  w«rt.'  ii-«-i'ived  ^\ith  un''<jnnni»u  int'-nsi 
among  the  stud"nts,  although  they  art;  ae.Mistonied  hen-,  in  general,  to  dii-- 
tation,  anil  re«[iiire  it.;  and  their  e\pri'ssions  of  thanks  and  attachniout 
quite  surprised  me.  One  young  man,  as  I  gave  liim  his  certificate,  ].ut 
into  my  hand,  with  great  embarrassment,  a  letter  of  thanks ;  seized  my 
hand,  and  said  he  could  never  Ihank  me  en<iugh,  I  had  awakened  a  ii«.'w 
life  in  him.  Most  of  those  who  havi'  been  thus  aroused  are  Catholics,  on 
whom  a  now  life  is  indeed  breaking,  throujjh  the  study  "f  the  sciences,  from 
which  tlit'V  li.ivi-  been  so  long  i\clnd»il,  and  I  trust  they  will  dillii-^ic  it  nver 
a  wid"  ipbvi-       Theii  abiIiti-»«.  m-.p-vir.  a?  w-^ll  n-  ♦h-rii  'li>p«\«iHon?',  -.m  = 
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ot  s  very  eiicournging  choiacter.  It  is  ceriainlf  incontrstsblo  that  philo- 
logy DOW  atniiJs  many  degtoeg  higher  thsn  it  did  thirty  years  Bgo.  The 
Imowlmlgo,  which  then  disliuguiohed  the  few  who  poeapssed  it,  is  now  be- 
come common  property. 

The  idea  of  ataiiding  at  the  haul  o!  a.  aehool  will  not  allure  me ;  on  this 
point  I  know  myself;  tbough  witli  the  proaent  slate  of  party  fecUng  in 
Germuiy,  it  IB  almost  ncccsfiiry  as  a  matter  of  self-defeuso ;  and  if  our 
disciples  and  Bilherents  enter  the  liata  with  our  opponents,  wa  need  not 
hold  them  back.  I  have  met  with  aome  casea  of  this  luiiU  already  among 
perHina  who  are  Btriugeis  to  me.     The  rcviaian  of  the  fiiat  volume  involves 


CCCXXXVIII. 

BoNH,  9irA  April,  ISSe. 

I  have  been  much  affected  by  the  death  of  old  Vmia.      Ho  waa 

-the  last  remaining  ono  of  the  elder  generation  with  whom  the  meiiiorie*  of 
iiiy  cbildhooil  and  youth  were  bound  up:  I  felt  myself  »till  young,  si>  lung 
us  1  knew,  and  might  yet  see,  one  living  person  whom  I  had  aeeu  aa  a  l»y, 
and  lo  whom,  aa  a  youth,  I  had  looked  up  with  allection.  It  was  nut  with- 
out some  anxiety  that  I  went  to  visit  him  on  my  journey  hither  three  years 
ago.  Chiiatiana  had  rooro  than  once  written  mo  word,  that  he  had  in. 
quired  if  I  ha<l  not  turne<l  Catholic !  And  thia,  bo  it  remarked,  after  1  had 
■et  np  a  Proteatant  chapel  m  my  houae  1  1  felt  angry  at  suuh  a  auapielan, 
besides,  the  Stolberg  affair  had  l^ft  a  deep  wound  behind,  aa  was  the  case 
with  you  too.  Silt  tho  memory  of  old  times  prevailed,  and  I  found  that  it 
was  necessary  with  him  too,  not  to  overlook  the  palliating  ciroumatancca — 
that  there  were  excuses  for  much  that  had  passed  after  the  Rrat  step.  I 
felt  as  much  affection  as  ever  fur  my  ageil  friend,  whose  freslmesa  ot  miuil 
had  something  uncommonly  venerable  about  it.  I  have  written  to  hira 
several  times  since,  and  his  answers  were  very  cordial.  The  lust  timo  I 
wrote  to  htm  was  on  his  birthday,  and  those  about  him  tell  me  that  thia 
wan  almost  the  last  lively  gratlfieatiun  that  he  enjoyed.  He  intended  to 
pay  us  a  visit  this  simimer,  and  this  project  was  ahnost  the  last  thing  of 
which  he  spoke.  I  should  have  gone  to  aee  him  in  the  hollilayn  if  he  had 
lived.      Ho  had  already  fallen  asleep  when  I  Eied  my  intentions. 

Events  have  justified  his  predictions  in  many  thuigs  about  which  he  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  in  the  right,  and  still  less  a  prophet.  A  leagua 
such  as  he  believed  in,  was  a  fevered  dream ;  but  things  are  happening 
now,  and  others  are  impending,  which  are  exactly  what  he  indjeated  as 
the  work  of  thia  asaumed  league.  It  r<>quirca  much  historical  experience 
and  tebi^atioii  to  retain  one's  equanimity  in  spiti'  of  all  that  is  passing 
Ifcture  our  eyes ;  the  influence  of  thn  bigoted,  monlciah,  in  fact,  downright 
Jesuitical  party  among  the  Catholics,  in  matters  of  piibli.:  instruction,  is 
most  sad.  I  could,  perhaps,  bring  on  a  crisis  if  I  were  to  write  on  the 
subject,  but  the  result  is  too  imcertain.  This  is  a  more  dangerous  business 
than  the  alleged  favoritism  shown  toward  the  hereditary  aristueracy,  which 
may  produce  ill  elTeets  for  a  geiieratiim,  but  can  not  have  any  permauunt 
consequeneas.  It  is  indeed  clear,  I  think,  that  tho  commoner  is  regarded 
by  the  nobleman  with  a  dislike  such  as  has  not  existed  before  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  misfortim'^  i*,  that  tliis  fecluig  enfeebles  the  whole  oT 
Gernuny,  and  particularly  our  eUaA,  whieh  is  the  «inews  of  th^  .-onalr> . 


_        1 
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France  is  also  growing  very  weary,  and  there,  where  the  political  volcano 
8(!»'nis  to  have  spent  itself,  the  priests  are  creating  fresh  elcmentB  of  com- 
bustion  

I  wont  to  Elborfcldt  by  the  diligence  last  wek,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Diisscldorf,  where  I  vLsited  the  "  Tantcn  Jacobi.'*  ♦  It  did  me  good,  only 
it  was  not  enough.  Elberfchlt  is,  as  you  probably  know,  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  fanatics.  I  hoard  such  a  sermon  !  it  happened  to  be  the  general 
fast-day.  But  I  was  told  there  was  another  which  would  have  given  ua 
BOinKhing  still  more  outrageous. 

Th**  mon  of  business  then:  are  clever  and  energetic.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  see  how  new  firms  and  new  enterprises  are  constantly  coming  into 
existonco,  just  as  in  England.  The  whole  duchy  of  Berg  presents  thia 
choei'ful  aspect.  New  roads  arc  making  in  all  directions,  and  rows  of 
houses  springing  up  along  them.  Maimfactures  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

CCCXXXIX. 

Bonn,  2l«^  May,  1826. 

Th«  horrible  fate  of  Missolonghi  almost  deadens  my  feelings  both 

to  immediate  an<l  m(»ro  distant  objects  of  interest.  Without  attaching  full 
credence  to  the  reports  of  success,  I  had  lulled  myself  into  security,  and 
the  blow  came  upon  me  this  time  quite  unexpectedly.  I  can  not  divert 
my  thoughts  from  it.  Marcus,  who  is  only  just  beginning  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  political  events,  is  quite  broken-hearted.  He  wanted  to  employ 
his  savings'-box  for  the  subscription,  auil,  uniting  the  ideas  of  a  child  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  man,  he  jiroposed  to  melt  his  leaden  soldiers  into  bul- 
lets. From  the  time  that  the  first  rumor  of  the  lamentable  disaster  had 
reached  us,  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  map  of  Turkey.  Amelia 
studies  maps  with  him,  and  gets  him  to  tell  her  about  the  places ;  thia 
maj)  he  imploringly  refused  to  tell  her  about;  and  when  she  innocently 
laughod  at  him  for  it,  he  throw  himself  on  my  breast,  sobbing  bitt<»rly. 
Alas,  what  hope  is  now  left !  Th»i  heroes  are  gone,  the  Suliots  are  ox- 
terminated,  and  how  horrible  to  think  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
jKiwer  of  these  barbarians.  "What  can  the  too  long  delayed  asaii>tanro 
avnil  now?  England  has  playe«l  a  detestable  part.  My  old  affection  for 
her  is  well-nigh  extinguished.  And  yot  when  England  is  fallen,  who  knows 
but  what  wo  may  bitterly  feel  the  want  of  her  hereafter? 

My  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the  pr(»ceedings  of  the  Catholics.  It 
seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  a  bold  faction  among  thorn  are  secretly 
aiming  to  bring  on  a  religious  war.  In  France,  the  priests  have  been  <U- 
recting  all  their  efforts  for  the  last  ten  years  to  the  attainment  of  physical 
pciwer,  and  they  have  already  succeeded  in  recovering  their  hold  on  th«^ 
populace ;  and  this  while  they  hiid  no  means  of  constraint  at  their  disposal. 
The  prospect  that  we  Protestants  may  need  a  Russian  Gustavus  Adolphiis 
to  defend  us  is  frightful.  I  was  relating  to  Marcus  yesterday  the  history 
of  the  relipious  wars  and  thoir  horrors.  I  was  pla^l  ti»  see  that  he  diatin- 
giiishi-d  bef\v'<-n  tlK  b:nl  f'ntholie'j  njj.l  ibe  ii^ood  ones.  "Hi-b  n*;  '-nr  frjeiulw^ 
who  W'lulil  n>  \«-r  havi^  :u't«'»|  so;  :im«1  jIso  that  b-*  ilid  ii"t  und.'r«t:pe1  :il. 
all  bow  Prolostants  eould  pers«'cute.  He  iliougbt  that  would  be  imp"8>*l- 
ble,  for  they  knew  that  the  Catholics  were  in  error,  and  you  could  not  hate 

*  The  sisten  of  the  philoaopher  Jacobi. 
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a  penon  fur  being  miiitakea.  Our  Catholic  fricnda  are,  ind«ad,  only  scp. 
mrated  from  oureelvnt  by  forms ;  while  Ircatrd  ng  hrretiu  liy  Iho  Csiiatics, 
they  ue  quite  intimit)^  with  iia,  aixl  \hf  most  intelligent  man  mnuug 
them  auil  to  ma  yeetonley,  "Superstition  is,  after  all,  much  mora  dctviil- 
■ble  uul  miachioTOui  thin  unbelief." 

CCCXL. 

Bos.*,  2iii  Ju,u.  laae. 

The  prinliag  of  the  first  volume  in  the  now  edition  hu  at  laat  eoin- 
IDoncnl,  uid  will  now  advancu  stculily 

My  French  translator  was  hero  the  end  of  lut  we^k.  At  all  event,-,  ho 
uaderstanda  Uermou  perfectly,  and  goes  to  work  with  great  etithuaiasm. 
According  to  hia  teitiinony,  expectation  ia  universally  sieited  about  it  in 
France,  and  the  publisher  is  so  certain  of  a  brilliant  [eeert>'">i  that  be  vill 
print  at  leant  two  thousand  copies.      Such  a  celebrity  among  foreign  nations 

and  I  leiut  of  alt  make  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  in  this  respect,  ur  even 

fifteen  years  ag'i  1  bod  no  iiica  of  the  possibility  of  appearing  us  oa 
author,  although  I  had  a  very  distinct  feeling  of  lli"  wortblcsaness  of  lliat 
which  called  itself  aneient  hietor/ ;  and  when  I  began  my  lectures  at 
Berlin,  under  the  animating  influence  of  your  preaence,  I  never  dteaint 
that  they  could  become  the  basis  of  on  enduring  woik.  Wfaen  1  see  how 
the  idi-as  which  began  to  dawn  upon  me  in  the  courao  of  the  lectures,  have 
gradually  become  as  clear  as  day;  how  the  chaos  has  been  resolveil  into 
distinct  facts — nay,  separate  details,  it  is  astonishing  even  to  myself.  But 
it  really  borders  upon  a  miraculous  interreution  of  Providence,  that  so  many 
remarkable  things  have  been  brought  to  light  within  the  laat  few  years, 
which  were  indiiipenaable  to  the  determination  of  certain  points. 

My  Frenrlrnian  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  rcsjiert- 
tng  the  internal  condition  of  his  coiuitry,  agreeing  with  what  on  attentive 
roodrr  may  gather  from  (be  Juurnals.  The  pretensions  of  the  priests,  wlut 
are  for  the  most  part  utterly  unuiucateil  men  troin  the  lowest  classes,  have 
produced  an  cxasjieratiDn  against  them,  which  has  called  forth  a  party 
capable  of  setting  them  at  defiance,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  tho 
King.  It  is  singular  how  the  various  parties  unite  in  their  common  op- 
position to  the  clergy,  so  that  people  who  thought  themHclves  unalterably 
embittered  against  each  other  in  polities  fivx  years  ago,  are  now  quitu  re- 
conoiied.  This,  indeed,  has  been  only  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that, 
thank  God,  the  revolutionary  plans  of  the  liberals  have  been  frustrate-l. 
For  1  quite  understand  how,  iu  France,  men  whose  vien-s  fully  hatinonizu 
with  my  own,  can  bccom'.-  reconuileJ  lo  tbosn  whoso  earber  follies  have 
wrought  such  indescribable  calamity.  I  have  just  the  sainii  fi'eliugs;  I 
would  not  only  send  my  respects  to  Royer-Collatd,  but  it  Fox  were  living, 
abould  be  happy  to  make  his  acquointanca. 

The  sentimenls  of  tho  Knglish.  as  a  nation,  vrith  teganl  to  the  Grcok 
cau-e  am  un.li^ciiii.e,lly  l,„d.      An  An.-tri:.n  is  n..1  imsn-.Tshk  f,.r  lb.-  m-Aa 

y  k-i  [<•■}[.,  wlicii  iher..  Hu-x 
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cclio  ill  ihc  inmont  heart  of  th«  readsr.  Ilave  you  icul  Tiedgc's  poem, 
"Th-^  SttUBR'a  "f  th«  (ireekB  with  Barbarium?"  1  ahoulJ  nnver  have 
thtniRbt  him  capahlc  •>!  ptodiioiiig  such  a  wuik;  Taulty  ns  thq  venfn  ar'', 
cmuiirlRtnl  nwtPly  as  potiry.  Tho  oonupption  ia  tcnibly  Iwautilul.  But 
1  can  licit  undcT'tuid  huw  it  iii  that  the  excilrtncnt  should  not  be  much 
gieittRr  and  morn  universal  in  tiormaiiy.  Oni.'  Bickflnn  nt  the  upociotii  sliuw 
of  fni-ling,  and  tlin  faint-henrtL'J  ajMithy  of  men  whom  you  must  alluw  to 
pa)>«  foi  H-cll-mi^fuiing  peisonii.  The  jieiiioiial  fueling  of  oui  King  is  Tcry 
evident  imd  vtry  honorable  to  him. 

CCCXLI. 

DOHK,  JGIk  Jaly,iese. 

Thia  time  fiftpen  ynnr»  I  maik  a  paiwc  in  the  composit  ion  uf  ray 

Hii>to[) — dtuinji  one  jounK'y  to  Ilulsti'iii.  Tliat  waa  indeed,  .leu  Dora, 
an  you  call  it,  llin  lilubHoining  time  uf  my  Uf?.  Ami  yet,  if  it  ireru  not 
wiiiti^r  acinind  itip,  there  were  yet  wilhin  ma  m  tiini  of  bluoin,  if  not  of 
BprinR  or  BiiinmFr.  1  do  not  feel  at  nil  olil  yet  in  mind;  my  life  in  i,n,. 
tniift'il  )>y  Inyo,  anil  ha]>piiirM<,  and  jiutii  furlh  friiih  iihmts.  Ky  knowlFilgo 
ban  iiicri'uiii'd  gr<'ully  iii  variety  anil  nxtent  aince  that  tiine ;  but  J  ahciiilii 
never  have  uudi'ctakeii  the  work,  hiiil  I  then  hml  thn  aecnmiilalinn  of  ina- 
tciiab  whicli  it  now  cohIb  nw  weary  lalmr  tu  nrganize. 

1  c«.n  net  *ay  that  I  coiiJd  nver  ropent  my  ri'aolutiriii  tL>  lako  up  oiir 
alwdi'  hrrOL  Kinec  1  liavM  unee  lur  all  given  up  a  ini-rp  agreeable  and  attract- 
ive lili- ;  whieh  I  conf»B  1  iniwt  not  allow  myself  to  look  back  npon,  elao 
my  heart  Hwi'lls  and  my  eyn  inoiHtKii.  And  yet,  it  may  be  bent  so,  for  in 
this  itegeiierato  irtatc  of  politicB,  niy  poiiitioii  there  wimlJ  have  liecomo 
Tory  ilitlienlt.  Ten  yrara  hence,  1  may  Tray  likely  lip  nble  tu  make  anuther 
jiiunuT  at^riHiN  IhB  Alps.  My  spirit)'  riae  at  this  uastln  in  the  air,  aiiil 
Marrut  is  deligkU'.l.  Wc  ha.t  n  visit  yoslerday  from  Wilhelin  Vons,  whom 
1  hail  nut  w>-n  since  1811,  and  liko  iniieJi  better  iiniv,  Ihnn  in  bin  yonthful 
dflya,  (■ni'-Biul-tweiily  years  ago,  vlien  he  waa  a  Bonnpartist  nt  tho  tlma 
uf  uur  disBBter  at  ITIm.  Hr  hml  with  him  the  proof  shePtB  of  the  accouil 
part  of  thu  '' Aiiti-symbolik,"  containing  on  extrctnely  pleasing  antobio- 
grapliy  of  hi*  fnlhcr's  youth — III--,  first  fifteen  years  of  hi»  life — bnt  also  a 
fafici  reca|Htulation  cf  tlic  c^narrel  with  Heyne  than  baa  ever  yet  appearril ; 
nnapimkaldy  painful,  I  hnd  intcndi-d  to  write  a  very  ithort  esiay  indiuatinR 
what  VosB  hail  been  to  the  nation  and  to  literatnre,  and  tu  append  to  it 
■  ffiw  apoluBollc  pa«ea  on  the  origin  of  the  ill-feeling  in  this  affair;  which 
now  I  nan  not  do. 

Thn  aiBtiTH  JiuHibi  were  h'.TO  a  muntli  with  their  iiephi-w,  the  president. 
Tbeyhoil  with  them  the  correspondence  or<!ovthe  with  ihiiirliutber,  wbk'li 
in  a  great  curiosity.  Theau  letters  abiiw  liovthe  in  un  uiiexpectnlly  fiivur- 
ablu  light;  Ibi'y  exhibit  a  large  heart,  aniL  strong  deep  eniutions.  Jacobi'a 
lettpre  are  conHtrained,  artifiuial,  and  laboreit ;  it  gives  me  paiu  to  Bay  this. 
In  the  first  period  of  their  acquaintance,  before  Uoeilie  Kura  to  Webnar,  b« 
nolii'iii  this  on  uue  occaaioii;  he  wishes  for  his  fricnil  a  growth  in  lovn, 
anil  thereby  in  ■inipli''ity  Bn>l  pruduetive  power. 

How  sari  It  Ib,  on  thfi  eontrsry.  to  ace  the  idiilatry  whicli  GoetliG  snffcra 
to  be  paid  to  liiiti  now,  about  which  yoii  too  have  prubabty  seen  the  ele- 
gautly.pti.,t.Hi  liouk  ! 

Tb-  -.i-tei*  Jaiobi  hi-ar  n  Bnidg.;  a;aiii»r  G'ielhT*;  more  <-p<-cUllv,  b« 
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It  •pp«u>,  on  Bccoiuit  of  tha  "GotJamith  of  Ephcsiu,"  tho  conctiuion  of 
which  it  must  be  grantnt,  ia  unintplligililn,  but  certainly  not  iiiCuiuled  mi 
thoy  ttkko  it  i  and  on  account  of  hiB  description  of  his  Btay  at  Pempelfort,* 
ID  1792. 

You  think  that  universal  syinpsth);  must  ovcipower  the  goTemmcnls? 
Alu  I  you  do  not  understand  the  matter,  and  Jo  not  know  tba  extent  of 
out  political  paraiyaia.  In  England  there  has  not  beea  the  rcraolest  ejt- 
presnion  of  feeling  as  in  France ;  the  piuclamatlon  which  prevented  tho 
departure  of  the  ship  lying  rexly  equliiped,  caused  the  destruction  of  His- 
■olonghi,  and  it  has  nut  been  censured  in  any  opposition  paper.  Hence  1 
blame  that  nation  beyond  all  others.  Unhappily  the  feeling  among  us  in 
Germany  is  very  superliciai  ^  and  v;e  must  be  more  ashamed  of  tbe  levity 
which  has  allowed  us  so  soun  to  forget  the  dreadful  end  of  Mlssuloiighi, 
thmu  njoiced  at  the  liberality  previously  shown 

CCCXLII. 

TO  3AV1QSY. 

Bonn,  uh  A«g<i$i,  \ase. 

Our  government  must  give  us  credit  for  a  high  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  our  thoughts  and  words,  my  old  friind,  when  they  fit  a  price  upi>n 
our  letters,  exceeding  that  of  many  small  books.  I  am  any  thing  but 
puilmoniaaa,  but  I  should  write  four  or  five  times  as  many  letters,  if  it 
ware  not  fur  the  high  postage,  which  makes  a  single  letter  cost  as  much 
H  tour  printed  sheets,  on  tho  composition  and  revision  of  wbich  yuu  have 
exerted  every  power  of  yuur  mind.  However,  it  is  not  merely,  or  chiefly, 
the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  lines — lines,  for  tho  time  of  long, 
though  rare  letters,  has  vanished  years  ago — but  an  ardent  desire  to  say 
»  word  of  affection  to  you  on  your  journey.  Hay  it  be  blessed  to  you  1 
I  trust  it  will,  for  I  have  myself  found  health  in  Italy,  wbich  I  bad  thought 
denied  to  me  forever.  God  grant  that  you  may  find  it  so  likewise  I  So 
you  are  taking  the  same  route  which  1  did  just  ten  years  ago.  You  will 
know  how  to  enjoy  its  plensuces,  wbich  1  fordishly  threw  away  like  a 
froward  child.  It  is  easier  for  you  also;  for  wbat  <lid  I  hope  for  then? 
How  much  was  there  to  wbich  i  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  I  You  can 
overlook  what  is  foolish  and  what  is  bad  ;  as  1  should  now  overlook  it  my- 
self. Go  with  your  heart  and  all  your  senses  open  to  the  earthly  parailisn, 
to  Naples  above  all,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  every  thing  of  which  you  have 
a  presentiment  that  it  would  irritate  you 

Where  shall  1  send  you  the  now  edition  of  my  first  volume  ?  the  revsion 
of  which  is  nearly  completed,  but  the  printing  advances  slowly.  I  wish 
yon  may  read  it  when  perfectly  at  leisure,  and  that  it  may  SBlisfy  yon. 
It  IB  immensely  enhanced  in  value  :  much  of  tho  new  part  ia,  1  think,  well 
written;  much  has  been  ascrificed,  oven  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  re. 
place  what  has  bi^en  omitted  with  any  thing  equally  good  j  some  portions 
which  my  friends  will  miss;  but  uotliing  is  left  which  I  eould  not  have 

time,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  my  daring  crealions  filled  me  with  bappiness 
ftnd  delighted  you?  I  do  not  feci  old  yet;  I  feel  much  clearer  in  lay 
mud,  and  much  richer  in  knowledge,  but  not,  u  then,  fiuitful  in  com- 
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binations  and  inventions.  I  long  to  have  fimahod  the  revision,  that  I  may 
procc'Ml  to  tho  Ihinl  volume.  It  is  wciirisoino  to  write  what  you  kuow 
alrea<ly,  and  have  brought  into  a  clt;ar  puiut  of  vi'.*w.  From  my  child- 
hocnl,  amoTifr  th*-;  diviu»i  attributes,  that  of  pn-scrving  has  always  scorned 
to  mo  cxtroniely  rnnuyant  /  as  an  employment  almost  beneath  an  angel, 
and  htmce  we  can  not  wondf^r  that  alfairs  do  not  proceed  particularly  "well. 

1  am  acting  as  "if  a  leave-taking  were  before  me,  when  we  jest  because 
our  heart  is  heavy.  My  heart  is  very  heavy,  my  old  friend  !  and  yrit  I 
hoi>e  your  journey  will  do  you  good.  A  pawsionate  longing  to  be  across 
th^  Alps  agiiiii,  still  seizes  upon  mo  when  the  birds  take  their  flight  thither ; 
ami  how  mu«*h  mom  wht-n  it  is  a  frieml !  Why  diil  you  not  come  when. 
I  was  there?  Why  have  I  not  been  Allowed  to  be  your  guide  there?  I 
pioss  yuu  to  my  heart,  and  give  you  my  blessing.     My  wife  sends  her  love. 

Givi;  my  greetings  to  Ww  .statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  lion*  under 
the  Capitol,  and  my  old  Tvatro  di  Marcello,  and  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
— ('V'Ty  thing. 

Yet  again,  Goti  bless  your  journey  to  you. 

Your  old  NiEBUHK. 

CCCXLIII. 

TO  PERTHES. 

BoN.v,  29/A  Jannary,  1827. 

You  say,  dear  Perthes,  that  you  stand  toward  the  Catholics  aa 

east  to  north.  You  are  quit«^  right  in  so  standing.  But  that  is  toward 
th»»  Catholics  as  they  were  in  the  wliolesome  period  of  their  depression, 
when  the  question  was  one  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  nothing  further. 
But  now  all  the  old  evils  have  awakened  to  full  activity ;  all  the  priestcraft, 
all,  even  the  most  gigantic  plans  for  conquest  and  subjugation ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  secretly  aiming  at  and  working  toward  a  religious 
war,  and  all  that  tends  to  bring  it  on.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  we 
must  now  be  much  on  our  guard,  and  look  closely  to  it  that  we  do  not 
serve  as  tools  to  the.se  pfopl*? ;  I  thank  God  that  he  has  removed  Stolberg 
in  time,  for  Yw  would  not  have  been  a  match  for  their  artifices.  Whoever 
lives  in  a  Catlu'lic  part  of  (Jcrniany,  must  remark  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  e«'h»>lars,  th«^  citizens,  &c.,  are  what  they  are  among  ourselvetj, 
but  that  a  curse  of  stupidity,  of  vulgarity,  or  both,  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  proselytizers,  and  warriors  of  the  holy  nLiliti&,  are 
tme  children  of  the  devil. 

CCCXLIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

BoKif,  Ath  MarcK  1637. 

I  have  received  a  friendly  letter  from  old  Stein,  in  which  he  only 

contends  that  I  was  wri>nij  in  assuming  that  the  oligarchy  are  secretly 
preparing  to  assi^rt  boundless  preb'nsions ;  on  this  ])oint  he  allows  himself 
to  hf  iinp«jS''d  upon.  From  our  King  T  have  received  a  b-iter  of  thanks 
wliich  will  borve  me  as  a  shi«*ld,  if  the  ftligarchy  should  raise  an  outcry. 

Several  persons  in  Paris  have  sent  me  friendly  salutations  and  invit*- 
tions  to  go  there.  I  think  of  doing  so  in  about  two  years,  and  still  hope 
to  make  fresh  discoveries  of  importance  in  the  library 
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CCCXLV. 

BOMM,  36(4  April,  1897. 

Your  aSbctioQiita  lettei  siriTed  here,  de&r  Dora,  during  my  absence 
Tlu  miKhiue  tiftd  ne&rif  come  to  »  «t>iul-atill,  uid  1  felt  the  nccewily  of 
■hakuig  it  lo  strongly,  that  I  no  longer  delsyod  ■vnilmg  myHeK  of  the  fa- 
cilities aSoided  by  the  diligences  on  thoo  excellent  roads,  but  net  off  lut 
Ttieaday  week  lo  Coblentz  and  Troves,  and  reached  home  again  laat  Sun- 
day. The  direction  ot  my  juurney  wu  chosen,  in  fact,  in  order  to  induce 
Brandii  lo  accoinpaiiy  me;  he  needed  molioii  and  change  still  more  than 
myself,  and  Troves  was  the  first  placa  he  could  daciJc  upon  going  lo.  The 
old  Eoman  city  with  ila  mins,  aiid  the  relics  of  antiquity  disoovi'red  there, 
had  long  attracted  ine;  but  I  had  not  likeJ  to  go  there  without  Grctchen 
and  the  children.  I  do  not  repent  of  haifing  made  thia  eicuraion ;  the 
physical  object  seerui  fully  attained;  I  feel  once  more  bright  and  active. 
I  bad  got  so  absorbed  in  intricate  inquiries,  conneeled  with  my  woik,  that 
i  oould  not  drive  them  out  of  my  thoughta  for  a  moment,  and  yet  was  un- 
able to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  them. 

The  road  from  Bonn  to  Coblents,  which  I  have  now  traveled  many  times, 
■Is  so  beautiful  that  one  can  ni'ver  tire  of  it,  and  can  delight  in  it  even  when 
the  vegetation  is  still  very  backward,  as  it  was  when  I  left  homo;  from  ^ 
Coblentz  to  Treves,  the  road  crosses  tbu  hills  which  connect  the  Eifel  with  ' 
the  UiiDdsriick  ranges,  a  tiresome  road  through  a  bleak  and  barren  district, 
where  even  the  woods  are  still  without  leaves.  The  situation  of  Troves  it- 
•elf  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  highly  inter- 
■iting  to  the  antiquary,  as  they  afford  an  illustration  ot  the  great  differ- 
Mce  that  prevailed  between  the  style  of  arcliitccturo  in  Kome  and  the  prov- 
Ineei  at  the  same  period.  There,  as  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  Rhenish 
provinces,  the  prosperity  is  cheering;  handsome  now  houses  are  sprmging 
up  in  tho  city,  and  roads  are  repairing  which  have  been  forsaken  ever  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  only  to  be  traced  by  tho  gf.rden  walls. 
On  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  collage  after  cottage  is  built  on  the  rock 
■ptnst  the  face  of  the  magnificent  hill ;  so  rich  is  the  country  becoming 
through  the  increased  consumption  of  ils  wines,  which  were  formerly  little 
esteemed,  and  now  find  a  sale  in  all  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  inhab- 
itants are  a  lively  and  very  friendly  race.  I  have  made  myself  quite  popu- 
lar In  tbis  country ;  I  find  myself  received  every  where  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  One  of  our  fellow-travel crs  in  the  diligence  would  not  resign  the 
office  of  my  rittrtmt  (he  was  a  citizen)  though  some  intelligent  tutors  at 
the  Gymnasium  were  waiting  lo  act  as  my  guides.  On  our  journey  home, 
an  inhabitant  of  Treves  said,  "  It  was  a  h]eiia\ng  for  Catholic  Germany  to 
h«ve  a  Protestant  government,  so  that  the  priosla  could  not  go  on  us  they 
ware  doing  in  France. 

On  my  return,  I  set  about  a  long-delayed  work,  the  thorough  arrange. 
ment  of  my  papers,  collecting  anil  pattlni;;  together  those  bolonpng  to  the 
rariouB  epochs  of  my  life,  which  were  still  for  tho  most  part  in  i^onfusiou, 
separating  those  writton  at  Berlin,  at  Rome,  and  since  we  have  In'-u  hi-re. 
It  awakened  inaiiy  nnd  very  iib.1  emotions.  1  ha.1  shrunk  from  these  fc';l- 
lags,  and  Ihctefore  postponed  the  work;  now  it  is  over.  Nolwitlistanding 
thB  age  which  I  have  readied,  I  have  won  the  power  of  looking  torward, 
and  foet  (tiU  janOsM  in  thftt  (Mpoct.     Wbon  1  think  of  what  I  hava  hMt 
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irrevocably,  it  makes  my  heart  beat,  and  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes ;  I 
ropn^ss  them.  The  great  work  of  my  life,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced,  in- 
spires mo  with  ctnirage  and  firmness.  1  know  that  my  life  haa  not  been 
spent  in  vain,  that  I  can  do  more  now  than  before  my  journey  to  Italy.  I 
think  st/riunsly  of  vitiiting  Italy  again  when  Marcus  has  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  can  delight  myself  in  the  idea  like  a  child. 

A  letter  came  from  Goethe  during  my  absence;  an  article  that  he  haa 
written  for  the  next  munber  of  "  Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  with  a  little  ac- 
companying nnte,  in  wiiich  he  calls  it  the  passiotmtc  expression  of  his  emo- 
tions in  reading  my  buok,  which  he  imparts  to  the  .author,  because  '^such 
a  work  m.iy  hiiv<>  the  hapniost  olfects  in  kindling  and  eonfurming  our  faith 
in  truth  and  sitniilioity."  Such  words  are  worth  umoh  to  me,  and  to  you 
also,  deit  r  Dora 

The  following  is  the  article  referred  to  by  Niebuhr : 

NIEBUHll'S  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

It  may  jipp'^nr  prpsuinptiious  if  1  venture  to  state  that  I  have  rea<l  thia 
important  work  through  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  days,  evenings, 
anil  JiighlM,  und  have  a  si'Cv!id  time  d»'rivrd  tlie  greatest  advantage  from  it.g 
But  this  assertion  of  min«"  will  be  oxpluined,  and  receive  some  credit,  when 
1  say  at  the  name  tim«'  thai  1  had  alpMuly  devoted  the  greatest  attention 
til  the  first  edition,  sind  had  sought  to  make  myself  master  of  the  facts,  no 
less  than  of  the  nirthod  of  this  work. 

Whnu  wf  witm.is  thi-  want  of  true  criticism  in  so  many  departinriits  of 
learning,  even  in  this  enligliteniMl  century,  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  placed 
before  our  eyes  a  nuwlel  which  makes  us  eomprthend  what  criticism  really 
is.  And  if  the  orator  unist  aver  with  threefold  emphasis,  that  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end  of  his  art,  is  to  give  a  false  color  to  all  things,  in 
this  work,  on  the  contrary,  we  jn'rceive  that  the  living,  active  love  of  truth 
has  guided  the  writer  thnuigh  the  labyrinth.  He  does  not,  pr(»perly  sp<;ak- 
ing.  proe«'i»d  on  his  own  former  assertions:  he  rather  turns  the  same  eiiti- 
cism  against  himself  which  he  had  formerly  employed  against  aueirnt  au- 
thors, und  thus  wins  a  double  triumph  for  truth.  For  this  is  her  glorious 
naturi',  that  wherever  she  may  appear,  she  opens  <»ur  eyes  and  heart,  and 
gives  us  courage  to  Umk  around  in  the  same  manner  on  the  tields  in  wliieh 
we  ourselves  have  to  work,  and  to  draw  in  the  reviving  breath  of  renewed 
faith. 

I  honestly  confess  that  many  details  may  have  escai)ed  mo  in  my  hasty 
perusal,  but  I  foresee  that  the  liigh  import  of  the  whole  will  ever  unfold  it- 
self before  mc  with  deeper  signifieanco. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  dra^ii  from  its  perusal  refreshment  and  encourage- 
ment.  On  the  one  hand,  I  can  once  more  take  gemmic  delight  in  every 
honest  end'Ntvor,  and,  on  the  other,  while  I  do  not  exa.-tly  suffer  myself  to 
be  irritateil  by  the  reigning  errors  ami  misappndifusions  in  science,  partie- 
ularly  the  logical  development  of  false  premises,  and  the  distortion  of  truth 
by  covert  fsllai-ieg,  yet  I  can  makt-  war  with  a  certain  indignation  on  »'v»ry 
speeins  t»f  obscurantism,  which  unhappily  changes  its  mask  with  the  pecul- 
iar eharactiTistic  of  each  individual,  and  diligently  conceals  with  its  inau- 
ifoM  vails  tho  pure  ray  of  delight,  and  the  fertility  of  truth,  even  from 
healthy  cyoa. 
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The  above  bu  be«n  lying  since  the  Rth  of  FcbninTy  among  many  other 
UDfiniahed  papers ;  no  me  could  be  made  of  it,  for  it  does  not,  properly 
■pealiing,  say  any  thing  about  th«  book  which  called  foclh  thi.H  bunt  of 
leclinf;;  it  only  expii-rsi-s  with  passionate  force  the  condition  of  my  heart 
anil  mind  at  that  moment.  Yet  I  now  reHolve,  as  I  am  ali.mt  to  uend  a 
little  gift  on  my  own  put  to  the  esteemed  author  of  that  work,  to  comma-  ■ 
nicatc  to  him  a  copy  of  it,  iii  confidence,  foe  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  him 
to  aeo  what  effect  his  peculiar  labota  have  on  the  geneial  mind  ;  the  noblest 
affect,  that  while  they  impart  knowledge,  they  also  encouTsge  and  animato 
our  faith  in  truth  and  simplicity. 
WllMAR,  UK  April,  1?2T. 

This  sheet  wns  meant  to  accompany  tho  last  number  of  "  Eunst  und  Al- 
terthum,"  but  as  the  completion  of  that  number  hu  been  delayed,  it  shall 
■erre  as  its  foretunn"r,  and  recommend  me  to  your  continued  kind  remem- 
brance.    With  faithful  sympathy.  Gobtbk. 
WEWaa.  lUh  April,  1S!T. 

CCCXLVl. 
TO  SAVIONY. 

Bonk,  !t9lk  April,  IBCT. 

Instead  of  myself  you  shall  at  all  events  have  my  work 

Now  that  so  long  a  time  has  eUpscd  since  the  book  saw  the  light,  I  can 
not  write  about  it  with  the  same  warmth  as  on  its  first  appearance ;  tha 
ebarm  of  novelty  goes  far  even  with  what  proceois  from  our  own  hand,  and 
yn  grow  indifferent  to  the  children  of  out  mind,  however  dear  to  ua,  when 
wo  have  emancipated  them,  and  dismissed  them  from  the  parental  home. 
I.et  it,  therefore,  speak  for  itself  |  you  will  eome  forward  to  meet  it  with 
kindness.  A  more  affectionate  reception  my  writings  on  Eoman  history 
can  not  find  in  my  own  family  than  from  you ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
which  I  tear  with  you,  that  your  aOection  may  cause  you  to  regret  that 
tbo  imperfect  work,  which  will  be  dearer  to  you  from  its  origin  in,  and  con- 
nection with  that  period  in  the  life  of  both  of  us  to  which  no  other  can 
ever  approitch,  hox  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  more  perfect  produc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  your  tenderness  for  the  work,  which  took  its  rise 
under  the  animating  influence  of  your  frieniUhip,  and  the  instruction  I  de- 
rived from  your  conversation,  when  iny  indolence  and  want  of  lit.Tsry  nkill 
would  have  Ibrerer  prevented  my  acquiring  it  from  bonks,  may  have  insdc 
you  too  indulgent  tu  its  defects,  and  given  yuii  a  distaste  to  what  announce* 
itself  u  an  improvement.  I  know  this  sort  of  ufTection  which  liives  ils  ob- 
ject just  as  much  hi  its  relations  anil  bearings  as  in  it^clf^  which  deems 
Ihn  Indistinct  aspirations  of  youth  toward  Hometliing  highiT  than  wc  can 
perhaps  ever  attain,  dearer  than  the  proportion  which  a  riper  age  main- 
tabiB  between  its  powers  and  its  aims :  the  new  St.  Paul's  may  be  much 
more  beautiful,  and  yet  I  may  look  upon  the  old  structure  with  regret  in 
•pito  of  all  its  faults.  I  tnwt,  huwevcv,  you  will  believe  that.  I  could  not 
help  forming  a  different  judgrni'nt,  and  not  suffer  regret  to  miiiftle  with  the 
oonvictiuu  which  you  have  doubtloss  formed,  that  the  conti-nta  of  the  book 
luTfl  gained  immensely  in  value ;  that  its  principles  arc  now  immovably 
Kxad  Ibi  kU  agM.    I  do  not  keutata  to  say,  that  the  dlKovery  of  no  mdeDt 
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historian  could  have  taught  the  world  so  much  as  my  work ;  and  th&t  all 
that  may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  ancient  and  uncorrupted  sources, 
will  only  ti-nd  to  confirm  or  develop  the  principle  1  have  advanced.  Thia 
is  the  case  with  Dio  Cassius,  of  whom  1  have  discovered  that  he  has  cop- 
ied the  earlier  history  directly  from  Fahius.  How  liappy  it  would  niako 
ine  for  you  to  read  my  book  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  if  your  health  and  spirita 
allow  you  to  do  so. 

The  revision  of  this  volume  has  occupieil  mc  unremittingly  for  more  than 
a  year,  nearly  all  of  which  I  have  passed  in  better  spirits  than  I  could  ever 
have  believoil  would  fall  to  my  lot,  since  my  youth  was  over,  which  even 
in  times  of  inteneie  happiness  was  not  strictly  speaking  cheerful.  And  aa 
my  wife  enjoyed  very  tolerable  health  diuring  the  last  summer  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter,  we  had  passed  a  very  happy  period,  something  like 
that  which  1  enjoyed  in  1810  and  1811 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  which  I 
am  superintending.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  be  able  thus  to  infuse 
somt*  life  into  our  literary  doings ;  to  give  employment  to  young  jihilolo- 
gists ;  to  give  extension,  activity,  and  perfection  to  typography ;  to  contri- 
bute my  mite  to  the  increaj^e  of  general  prosperity ^ 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  my  dear,  dear  friend  ?  I  supplicate  Heaven 
that  you  may  be  as  completely  regenerated  after  a  yearns  sojourn  in  Italy 
OS  I  was ;  meanwhile,  when  you  return  to  this  side  of  the  Alps,  you  must 
Sparc  yourself  and  allow  yourself  rtH:reation.  To  spare  yourself,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  long  holidays  ;  and  you  will  best  tlnd  recreation 
with  the  friend  who  is  the  nearest  to  you  in  all  higher  points  of  view,  as  you 
are  to  him.  So,  in  1828,  you  must  spend  more  than  a  few  passing  days 
with  us. 

I  conjure  you,  ais  I  have  done  for  years,  to  tear  yourself  fr6m  all  disturb- 
ing and  irritating  circumstances.  I  could  fain  entreat  you  to  remove  to 
our  university,  but  in  that  ca.se  tell  me  Ix^forehand  that  I  may  purchase 
houses,  since  the  pric^*  of  students'  apartments  would  certainly  rise  30  per 
cent.  Or  cast  away  all  the  burdens  of  olFicial  obligation,  and  settle  among 
us,  and  deliver  oj)en  lectures  as  I  do,  and  then  we  nhall  both  forgot  that  we 
have  grown  older  since  1810.  If  my  wife  were  here  she  would  unite  her 
entreaties  to  mine,  as  well  as  lier  gri*etings  tn  you  and  yours.  I  embrace 
you  with  tendernens,  my  beloved  friend.  God  grant  that  you  may  soon 
recover  completely,  and  that  we  may  meet  again. 

Your  old  NiEBUiiR. 

CCCXLVII. 

TO  MADAME  IIENSLEll. 

Ut  July,  1827. 

In  the  second  volume  the  first  half  has  been  revised,  and  the  period  up 
to  the  decemviral  legislation  is  entirely  new.  I  have  no  lack  of  materials, 
indeed  it  is  one  of  my  finest  a<'.hieveinentsj  that  from  the  notices  relating 
to  these  forty  years,  1  have  brought  out  a  history  worthy  of  full  reliance, 
although  it  deviates  ejsyentially  from  the  stntiMnents  of  our  historians.  But 
1  have  now  quite  lost  the  state  of  feuling  in  which  I  wrote  the  first  volume ; 
the  eolleetedn<'ss  and  quiet  in  which  you  can  take  a  vivid  survey  of  the  ro- 
Bult  of  your  metlitations,  and  arlapt  your  mode  of  representation  to  it.  May 
it  rifturn !     I  have  often  lost  and  recovered  this  power ;  but  at  my  age  it 
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will  not  da  for  mo  to  be  tno  long  without  it.  I  have  loat  too  thia  nunnur 
that  fecJing  of  tiappineBs  and  i^onlcntm^nt  which  gave  mr  last  ynr  kuch  a 
thorough  I'njoymciit  of  lifft  aa  1  had  nsvet  hojwd  to  n-gain.  Theie  are  »v- 
eral  eiternal  ciruuniitaQcea  to  trouUu  me.  In  the  iirat  jiluci',  Grctchen's 
health 

A  very  intelligent  Englishman,  who  vinited  me  a  Tew  weeka  ago,  looked 
(btward  to  B  very  gloomy  future  for  his  coimtry.  There  ii  a  tearful  and 
ever-widening  gulf  between  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent  claHcs ;  tbay  are 
two  hoatiJe  nations ;  poor  Ireland  is  indeed  a  nation  by  hcrael^  and  her 
■uflering*  mch  as  perhaps  never  can  be  remedied. 

Ibero  is  certainly  great  piospeiicy  here,  and  were  the  govenunent  what 
it  ought  to  be,  our  Statu  would  be  rich  in  hleasinga.  Wherever  you  look 
jrcu  aee  increasing  comfort,  and  aetivo  enterpriae  crnwned  with  success. 
The  advantages  of  belonging  to  a  great  State  are  innumerable ;  what  » 
eontrait  to  our  eoodition  is  prcsentol  by  the  misery  in  Naaaau,  Darmatadt, 
Sheuish  Bavaria.  The  people  see  clearly,  and  thsy  Hay  it  too  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mayence,  that  in  small  States  lepreaontatiTe  forma  have  no  eScct 
hut  to  increase  expense.  In  those  parts  the  people  actually  refuse  to  elect 
members. 

One  book  conCaiiiing  much  nonaenae  but  many  correct  statements  of  fact 
is  Sidou's  Letters  on  North  America.  If  there  are  any  who  have  not  yet 
Ibigottcu  the  childish  hopes  which  some  years  ago  provoked  many  oven  to 
insolence  toward  the  more  experienced,  lot  them  read  in  thia  book,  from 
the  pen  of  a  roan  who  fancioa  himself  deacribing  on  enviable  condition  of 
tooiety,  the  barbarism  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It  also  presents  & 
Tivid  pietiiro  of  the  Germans  In  Noith  America. 

Have  you  the  new  edition  of  Goethe  ?  The  Helena  will  leave  a  painful 
imprcsaion  on  youi  mind  as  on  mine.  How  could  Goethe  hatch  such  a, 
thing  7  But  among  tho  smaller  poems,  which  have  never  appeared  before, 
to  my  knowledge,  tbero  are  some  very  charming  venies;  there  are  also 
tome  aunga  written  in  his  golden  youth,  and  printed  now  for  the  first  time, 
or  revived  after  having  long  slumbered  in  oblivion,  for  instance,  the  Wan- 
derer's Storm  Song 

cccxLvm. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

BoNH,  \*lh  Septmbtr,  ISZT. 

^         During  this  interval  In  which  I  have  been  incapable  of  nobler 

tasks,  I  have  occupied  myself  with  enperin tending  a  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  authors.  Nothing  can  seem  a  madder  enterprise  than  lo  an- 
nounce the  undertaking  of  a  now  edition  of  thia  library  of  writings  whi'n  I 
am  midway  in  the  execution  of  Iho  Roman  History,  tho  busincas  of  ray 
lift;  but  here  too.fbrtune  has  waited  upon  valor.  VolunU^rs  are  coining 
forward  on  every  side,  to  range  themselves  under  my  banner,  and  take  the 
parts  that  I  shall  assign  to  them.  The  greatest  readiness  is  evinced  to  sid 
me  with  comiuiuiioations,  and  in  particular  from  Holland  and  Frnnc  1 
have  received  presents  of  copiea.  Sec,  which  are  sent  to  me  with  expn-asi'ins 
of  cordiality  that  J  am  not  ashamed  to  call  touching.  1  have  mysi-lt  cor- 
leateJ  the  text  of  Agathiaa ;  aeveral  are  undertaking  to  revise  authors ; 
Mpiei  «f  iNtdtta,  colleeliouB,  come  to  me  lioro  ali  quarters:  /trvtt  aptUi 
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tbr  tetWiij  it  upleniliil.  It  hns  hitherto  ncpasionrJ  tan  ■ 
)uiii>iinl  i>F  n'ork  iii  liringing  mc  iiitn  CL>fT''Kpnii'l<^c^  with  all  pnrts  of  lh« 
wirbl.  Till-  mOKt  dilficiilt  part  hy  Tur.  nay,  nil  tb»  ilifficulti''a,  ?icppt  a.  f>-w 
of  littk  iiiijioruuiur.,  an-  <nvM'<iw\  aii<i  1  am  ii.iw  "nci  mwe  drvol^il  to  my 
luHinry.  Ik  it  in-t  n  )ir"ii|.  iliiti^  Ihnt  :i  piilili^h-'r  miil  a  pliiliwuphT  sliuulJ 
be  nlilF  to  aii»m|>liith  in  nii  yoRrH  frixn  hcnc<  at  rnrtlirst,  n  wock  that  wad 
but  partially  carrinl  out  in  aixty  yi-arn  under  the  uiapiom  aud  with  thu 
miuiiliceat  aid  of  Louia  XlV.f  But  aa  to  Iha  practicability  ot  the  acht'iii'-, 
thndby  hanga  a  tale  which  a  not  altog^lh'T  a  subject  of  aatitfaclion.  Y»u 
muRt  know  thcic  in  now  apringing  up  in  (iprmanj  a  riaas  who  buy  gi'at 
boi'ka  without  intending  to  reail  tliem.  For  a  long  timr  we  were  t<">  hi^ncsl 
to  do  tliia,  ahd  hcnoe,  after  the  devil,  in  Ijod'n  Rorrico,  hul  put  an  end  to 
thv  uunventH,  which  furinrrly  uaeit  li>  buy  pondproua  worka.  and  lay  (h<-m 
oil  Hieir  ahelTca,  to  l-iu\  a  uaileva  eniateUte  like  thoac  inonka  tlieniaelvi^a — 
worka  of  tliia  inagnttudR  could  nut  be  diaiioai'd  of.  At  prcitrnt,  n>>w  hiKiks, 
whii:li  am  ouly  buught  by  lendcn,  limit  with  ill  Bucoena,  except  Seotfiaiifl 
aud  t'/imrniriaiHi.  Cullrvllona,  on  Iba  contrary,  are  sure  of  jiurchaicra. 
The  pi-lilt  maitrtm  buy*  the  cumplctn  works  of  Van  dcr  Veldo,  &c.,  tha 
rich  man,  iiiy  Byzontiu'!  Hialorian*,  &c. 

Tlie  Miuvum  has  been  partnl  in  two  ;  Brandia  and  I  have  kept  the  phi- 
lological part  alone.  If  yuu  hare  any  tliinc  tu  ooinmunicatc.  *eud  It  to  ua, 
even  if  it  ahould  belong  to  the  prorinco  of  juriaprudenee.  Between  us  it  is 
almost  ludicniuB  to  mention  the  fee,  two  Fiiedrich  d'on. 

Yoni  old  KisBDinu 

CCCXLIX. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLKR. 

BoKK,  1M  Norrmher,  IBCT. 

Since  I  lout  wrote  to  you,  dear  Dora,  soins  time  ban  pasacd  like  the  aum- 
incr,  iti  a  whirl  of  bustle  through  the  vLiita  of  travelers  ;  it  seeins  to  have 
come  tu  an  end  now,  at  Icaat,  for  tho  proai'nt 

I  bef  yim  will  let  ine  know  of  all  the  paaaagea  which  you  and  Tweiiten 
have  markR.1  us  wanting  in  cleameaa  of  t'oiiv»ptioii  or  etytn ;  it  will  b'.'  il 
reul  service.  On  nne  aecoimt  I  am  snrry  that  the  new  eidition  i*  ap|>ear- 
hig  ao  early ;  the  Ki»;lii<h  tronalation  will  be  injured  by  it.  I  have  ri?ceived 
nina  proof  aheetH  of  this ;  and  it  ia  muTO  mccemiful  than  1  eouhl  ever  have 
ventured  to  hope  f.>r.  It  ia  all  that  1  could  wiah :  th'!  apprehension  and 
the  KjinHluctioD  ot  my  meaning  am  alike  vivid :  nothing  hns  been  cacri-  I 
flced  to  thn  language  and  national  taato;  I'Very  shade  of  the  German 
thought  haH  been  prem-rveil,  without  violating  the  Gngliah  lai^nage.  Tlid 
«iil  ward  dresa  ia  very  handnoine ;  thia  ia  an  honor  accorded  to  the  work  by 
the  TTniveraity  of  Cambridge.  1  am  nastin'd  on  all  sidea  that  it  will  be 
well  tceeiveil;  not  a  few  copies  ot  the  (Jetinaii  edition  have  bcun  S'.Iil  in 
England,  and  the  work  hns  also  inaila  some  p-ilitical  seusation 

CCCL. 

Boss.  H  Drecmier.  1«7. 
J  must  aen  how  I  get  tliroiigh  tho  winter.     The  printing  of  the  new 
Bdltion  of  tho  Srat  part  ia  pioceediDg  rapidly :  tho  emeodatiaua  aSect  no 
■oain  points,  although  they  an  not  unimportant;  still  they  involve  labot 
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■nd  aaditation ;  and  can«etiiig  the  praM  tftkea  up  >  food  ivtX  of  tima.  I 
h>r«,  besides,  to  conect  the  pieea  for  the  adition  of  Agithiu  irhich  I  bsTS 
pnpand  mjaeU.  It  in  m^  intenticin  to  have  the  prioting  of  the  lecoad 
Tolnroe  fliuiliBd  before  Htting  oat  on  our  jaumef,  but  I  un  sony  to  ea^, 
I  hkire  not  fet  adTMiced  !%t  enough  with  the  manuscript  to  feel  sure  thai 
I  ihall  be  able  to  accompliah  this.  Unfortunately,  the  period  up  to  the 
Denemnnte  wai  the  moet  difflealt  portion  of  the  whole  work,  and  1  hid 
not  thoQ^t  thii  ont  befbnhand  in  vaj  own  head  ai  I  had  the  fundamentii 
inatitutiaiu  of  the  State.  I  hare  at  lart  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  royiel^ 
but  the  ntyle  ii  atill  languid  and  dry.  Thii  list,  howerer,  by  no  means  in- 
cludea  all  the  taaki  to  the  execution  of  which  1  am  either  pledged  or  chal- 
lenged iu  Euch  a  way  that  I  can  not  decline  them ;  not  to  (peali  of  the 
leotmei,  which  leldoRi  nqoire  more  than  a  preliminary  meditation,  and 
arrangement  of  my  topixt,  I  long  for  the  hdidayi  of  next  sununer,  which, 
however,  1  ahatl  not  b«  able  to  spend  quite  in  idleness.  I  promised  Bek- 
Inr  to  reriae  Poljbiai  with  him,  aooner  or  later.  Now  I  can  not  put  this 
off  any  longei  with  propriety,  sime  the  Exeerpta  from  the  Yatican  bare 
appeared,  and  u  I  mean  to  devote  to  it  my  solitude  at  the  Baths  of  Num- 
dor^  and  a  Caw  hour*  in  Holitein.  Next  winter  1  hope  to  proceed  with 
fresh  Tigor  to  the  reriaion  of  the  third  Tolume,  and  afterward  to  the  con- 


HeaTsn  grant  that  I  may  make  at  leait  some  considerable  advance  to- 
ward the  later  periods  even  if  I  do  not  reach  the  goal  1  have  fixed  for  my- 
self beCoie  all  youthful  fire  ia  i^uite  extiagoished  in  me,  and  the  tranquillity 
la  broken  in  which  we  can  now  work  t  The  completion  of  the  work  is 
•eanely  to  be  eipeeted,  though  from  the  fourth  volume  onward,  the  labor 
will  be  Incomparably  leas;  for  but  little  research  is  required  after  that  period, 
and  I  am  so  familiar  with  the  events,  that  except  a  very  few  correctiona 
from  memory,  I  could  relate  theirt  aa  if  I  had  been  an  eye-witness.  So 
thmt  in  this  part  of  my  work,  the  main  Uiing  will  be,  to  secure  a  bright 
mood  for  the  sake  of  the  style. 

It  ia  very  improbable  that  the  repose  which  we  hare  now  enjoyed  in 
these  western  countries  for  the  last  twelve  years  will  be  long  preserved  to 
OS.  It  is  evident  that  *  breach  has  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  edilce, 
how  long  ita  fall  will  be  delayed  depends  upon  accident.  Who  can  wish 
that  this  or  that  event  should  happen  ?  We  have  all,  of  coune,  rejoiced 
over  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  yon  in  Holatein,  as  well  as  we  in  Bonn  ;  bnt 
it  is  the  Joy  of  revenge,  for  it  has  not  alleviated  past  calamitiea.  The 
opportunity  of  rescuing  what  was  still  left  in  the  Morea  has  been  lost, 
partly  owing  to  Fhariauo  scrupulosity,  partly  owing  to  Canning's  delays 
on  the  Boore  of  the  treaty.  To  us,  who  are  in  her  neighborhood,  Jrancv 
is  even  mora  intaiastiDg  thui  to  those  at  a  distance.  If  the  liberals  had 
conquered  in  the  eleotioos,  the  choice  would  have  lain  between  a  violent 
conntot-revolotMn,  or  *  liberal  ministry.  I  believe  that  the  court  csuld 
have  oatried  the  farmer  through.  Bnt  such  a  victory  would  have  bean  k 
very  bad  thing  for  Catholie  districts  like  ours,  where  the  clerfy,  enoonraged 
by  irtationa]  partlsaDS,  are  continually  advancinf  in  their  pretensions.  On 
the  ether  hand,  a  liberal  administration  would  have  still  wona  conaequincea 
for  us ;  the  journals  were  already  talking  about  the  "  disgraceful  limitation 
of  Franos  by  boondaries  which  were  not  her  natural  ones."  They  all 
•sanOr  obMiah  the  idM  «f  brMkl^  oat,  ud  ntanding  thdr  iway  to  ths 
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Ehine ;  and  on  this  point  aristocratB  and  liberals  would  unitd  willingly  io 
the  end.  Biinnen  has  arrived  in  BerUn,  and  writes  that  he  shall  begin  his 
journey  back  to  Biome  by  way  of  Bonn,  about  the  middle  of  tlus  month. 
Savigny's  letters  are  very  gloomy ;  he  is  still  suffering  as  much  as  ever. 
From  another  quarter  I  hear  that  his  approbation  of  the  Btoman  History  ia 
undiminished. 

The  cotuse  of  lectures  that  I  am  delivering  this  winter  can  attract  none 
but  lovers  of  knowledge-— or  those  who  wish  to  be  such.  It  is  on  Ancient 
Geography  and  Ethnography.  Still  above  eighty  have  inscribed  their 
names,  and  I  should  think  there  are  as  many  present. 

CCCLI. 

Bomb,  20ih  December,  1837. 

Gretchen's  severe  illness  has  brought  great  commotion  and  affliction  into 
the  whole  household 

The  unintelligible  sentence  that  I  sent  you  a  short  time  since  about 
politics  in  France,  means  this :  if  the  liberals  carry  the  day,  the  French 
will  forthwith  overstep  their  frontiers ;  and  further,  every  coalition  which 
may  overthrow  the  ministry,  without  adopting  an  entirely  different  political 
system,  will  also  take  this  course,  in  order  to  appease  the  nation  for  leav- 
ing other  things  on  their  present  footing.  But  if  the  priestly  party  get  the 
upper  hand  uncontrolled,  which  would  be  quite  the  most  probable  result 
of  Yillele's  fall,  the  prevalent  spirit  will  be  that  of  the  League — that 
which  heralded  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  spirit  which  is  now  cherished 
and  promoted  by  many  Catholics. 

The  irrational  precipitation  of  the  French  priests  may,  perhaps,  spoil 
their  game ;  it  has  already  alienated  from  them  the  higher  ranks,  who 
were  long  favorable  to  their  cause ;  the  middle  classes  are  almost  entirely 
against  them ;  in  many  provinces  a  great  portion  of  the  conmion  people 
also  :  but  in  others,  indeed  in  many,  they  completely  sway  the  multitude. 
For  this  very  reason,  many  of  the  nobility  regard  them  as  democratic,  in 
fact,  Jacobinical ;  and  not  uigustly. 

It  is  the  most  senseless  proceeding  in  the  world,  to  aim  at  Villele's 
overthrow,  since  the  King,  if  he  alters  the  ministry,  will  throw  himself 
quite  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Some  individuals  among  the  liberals 
perceive  this,  as  did  one  who  was  here  a  few  months  ago ;  but  in  general 
the  French  party-men  are  incurably  irrational. 

Farewell,  dearest  Dora.  Gretchen  and  the  children  send  their  love  to 
you. 

CCCLII. 

Bov9,l4tkM9rek,  18Sa 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  East.    Nothing  haidly  can 

be  saved,  and  they  will  fight  among  themselves  ibr  the  poaieBMon  of  the 
soil.  Woe  to  those  who  did  nothing  in  1821  I  I  abhor  tlloae  wlio  defend 
and  justify  the  Turks,  and  yet  I  tremble  at  the  oonseqiunoea  of  thA  vrar. 
There  are  periods  in  which  something  much  better  than  happiness  and 
security  of  life  is  attainable,  but  I  fear  that  is  not  the  case  in  our  present 
age.  England's  rapidly  accelerating  decline  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
mournful  phenomenon ;  it  is  a  mortal  sickness  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. I  liken  the  English  of  the  present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the  third 
century  ^fter  Christ.     The  course  of  things  in  France  is  quite  oontraiy  to 
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iUght  led  brA^ier;  but  it  ii  kIm  poMibIa  thM  De«puti«a  may  be  formsil, 
u  wu  tha  oaaa  in  Eufliiul  nndu  tha  House  of  EaaoTer,  iriiich  may  really 
keep  thsnuelre*  withio  cooatltutunial  liiniti.  If  so,  Francs  will  become 
oonacioui  of  her  poWBi,  and  woe  to  poor,  divided,  deojing  Gecmany  I 

Portalu  appeand  to  be  a  leapeotable  roan  at  Roma ;  but  I  ahould  neTet 
have  expected  to  eae  him  a  Hiniatei  of  State.  Hoireret,  I  sent  him  mj 
■iueare  mngntolatioiia  a  short  tine  ago ;  and  a  few  dayi  after,  ejprewed 
to  eome  ather  good  friends  of  mine,  my  regret  at  kin  letirement  from  offlce. 

I  haTS  boufht  lately,  at  anctigns,  the  original  editioa  of  Woldemsr 
(1779),  and  tha  Eonstgartea ;  *  it  is  vaiy  inteceating  to  oompaie  hotb 
with  the  later  aditioui.  Both  hss  added  an  eitraoiduutrily  beautiful  pu- 
saga  as  an  appoodix  to  tha  latait  edition  of  the  woiks,  on  the  fraitlesaDssi 
of  the  efloits  of  good  man,  where  the  evil  prinoipla  has  the  upper  band- 
Further,  it  is  Tecy  leniarkable  to  saa  how  Jacofat  ahared  the  optimistie 
hopes  BO  gaieral  in  1779 ;  and  to  notice,  whan  ha  renounced  them  Bubse- 
qoentty,  the  turn  which  he  gave  to  what  he  bad  said  on  the  gubject. 

CCCLIIL 

Bo«K,  aoa  April,  isse. 

I  form  no  conjectnies  as  to  what  may  liappsn ;  do  not  know  whether 
the  peace  of  Qeimanr  is  immediately  thnatened  or  not ;  no  one  writes  to 
roe  about  auch  thingH,  and  I  generally  banish  them  almost  wholly  from 
my  mind.  But  aooaer  or  later,  a  war  is  impending  over  us  in  Germany 
as  surely  as  oyer  other  conntries-  A  war  in  which  one  can  not  heartily 
aapooae  either  side  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  only  so  far  sa  it  afleota  out 
own  woal  or  woe— a  war  whose  isaue  mast  be  in  every  way  moit  lament- 
able. The  cause  of  the  unhappy  Greek*,  and  the  paradise  which  might 
have  b«en  redMtned  &om  barbarism,  is  no  longer  in  reality  the  question, 
since  we  have  allowed  them  to  be  almost  ext«roinatedi  and  new  con- 
quests lor  Busiia  are  a  moBnUU  business  I  Woe  to  those  who  did  not 
perceive  seven  years  ago,  and  did  not  choose  to  perceive,  that  they  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  yielding  temper,  to  Ibund 
a  new  Christian  empire  in  thaEast,  without  extending  neighboring  powers: 
who  did  not  see  that  such  a  State  would  be  a  much  stronger  bulwsrk 
against  finssla  than  these  miserable  Turk*  I  As  regards  Frusaia  there  is 
no  fear  that  we  sh«tl  incur  tha  ihsme  of  drawing  our  sword  for  the  Turk*. 

I  Bfaould  have  many  good  hopes  tor  France,  it  the  eleetion  bad  not  called 
such  utterly  inationsl  and  extreme  liberals  into  the  position  of  leaders, 
that  it  must  oane  to  bending  or  breaking  between  the  Throne  and  the 
Chamban.  It  is  sad  that  people  always  insist  on  extreme  men,  while  by 
br  the  greater  nomber  of  those  who  exercise  a  vote  would  gain  their  real 
ainu  maohbetta^  by  nuaiu  of  sensible  people.  Very  few  now  seriously  wish 
for  any  thing  MMotJslly  bad  or  dangsroui — the  osse  was  quite  differenl 
even  so  late  as  five  or  seven  years  ago — but  It  ii  very  easy  to  impel  the 
ra^ri^  of  the  Aaaambly  to  extremely  sanMless  and  alarming  steps,  and 
this  may  provoke  the  oourt  to  a  couf-d'ilat.  If  Uiey  had  suspended  the 
ooDsUtutiaa  a  year  ago,  they  would  Dave  baen  playing  a  haiardons  gams, 
but  U  nil^t  have  laooeeded  had  they  aotMl  oonaistflDtl|^-foi  inituoa^ 
■  JUntbarDovalbylaooU. 
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decidedly  abolished  the  freedom  of  the  preei.  There  would  have  been  no 
dao^r  unlesa  a  regiment  rebelled,  and  that  was  highly  improbable.  Now, 
the  experiment  would  be  inoomparably  more  hasardoae,  and  yet  the  ex* 
^avagancies  of  the  liberals  may  cause  it  to  be  tried,  though  very  few  of 
them  desire  a  revolution. 

Have  I  then  really  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  agreed  with  one  of  the 
booksellers  here,  a  year  ago,  to  eoUeet  my  smaller  writings  ?  I  am  glad 
that  you  approre  of  it.  The  p<^tleal  ones  will  be  excluded ;  they  may  be 
revived  again  after  my  death :  also  the  polemical  ones,  whic^  need  ftot  be 
preserved  at  all.  One  must  be  able  to  contend  upon  occasion,  but  con- 
troversy should  evaporate  like  a  spoken  woid.  It  is  thus  with  the  orators 
in  the  froe  states,  it  should  be  thus  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Neither 
shall  the  review  of  Heeren  be  reprinted.  Have  I  told  you,  then,  that  I 
have  received  copies  of  the  English  translation  of  the  History  ?  It  is  not 
absolutely  free  from  faults  ;  with  respect  to  which,  it  is  singular  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  really  difficult  passages,  but  in  perfectly  clear  ones,  so  that 
they  can  only  have  arisen  from  inattention :  but  these  are  trifles ;  on  the 
whole  the  work  is  masterly,  and  a  perfectly  genuine  representation  of  the 
original.  Then,  too,  it  has  such  a  beautiful  exterior.  The  language  is 
changing ;  many  expressions  in  this  translation,  and  in  other  examples  of 
the  higher  literature,  are  quite  new  and  unprecedented. 

The  English  pay  so  much  attention  now  to  the  literature  of  the  Conti- 
nent, that  two  rival  foreign  reviews  appear  at  once,  and  compete  with 
each  other.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  review  of  my  History,  as  friendly, 
but  not  as  dlaoeming  as  I  could  wish.  Were  my  old  affection  for  England 
unchanged,  it  would  give  me  intense  pleasure  to  stand  in  such  high  esti- 
mation there.  My  principles,  which  I  announce  with  the  most  absolute 
conviction  of  their  truth,  are  adopted  there  without  reservation,  and  wUl 
take  root  too  firmly  to  be  extirpated.  But  my  heart  has  become  estranged 
from  England ;  the  period  of  her  glory  has  passed  away ;  and  th»  shame- 
fulness  with  which  not  alone  the  ministry,  but  the  nation  side  with  the 
Turks,  the  unscrupulous  practice  of  usury,  and  the  exclusive  idolatr>  of 
gain  disgust  me ;  and  the  whole  mors!  condition  of  the  nation  is  degener- 
ating, although,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  as  much  its  misfortune  as  its 
fault.  I  could  fain  be  younger  that  I  might  witness  thb  issue  of  many 
things :  for  instance,  with  regard  to  England,  whither  it  will  lead,  that 
year  by  jrear  so  many  thousands  of  starving  Irish  come  over,  and  augment 
the  number  of  paupers,  and  that  the  middle  class,  between  wealth  and 
abject  poverty,  is  becoming  quite  extinct. 

Yesterday  I  finished  the  correction  of  the  third  edition..  It  has  received 
an  extension  of  forty  pages,  through  the  addition  of  a  number  of  results  and 
corroborative  facts  scattered  over  the  whole ;  I  have  taken  pains  also  to 
remove  whatever  instances  I  foimd  of  obscurity  or  ambiguity.  As  this  is 
now  certainly  the  last  revision  to  which  reference  can  be  made  in  the 
second  volume,  and  as  1000  copies  have  again  been  printed,  I  am  certain 
of  five  years*  rest  from  it.  There  is  to  be  a  larger  impression  of  ^e  second 
volume,  the  editing  of  which  will  occupy  me  during  the  winter.  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  able  to  work  at  it  with  a  cheerful  mind  I  With  the  Bysan- 
tines  I  shall  really  have  no  more  trouble  by  that  time :  I  am  upon  ths 
point  of  finishing  the  last  piece  of  work  connected  with  them  that  falls  to 
my  shar»— it  is,  I  think,  a  suooessfnl  attempt.     Henceforward  I  shall 
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nUMl]'  hkTa  to  diitribnte  the  puti :  I  itaktia  taaeb  on  Hmroiu'i  tator, 
CluBCD,  who  is  daily  boconiinB  mon  attached  to  us,  and  ii  a  gcnnine  dii- 
ciple  after  my  own  hsacl. 

CCCLIV. 
TO  MATiimt  ifiBBUHR. 

ITuBitDoBr.  eti  Jmu,  1828. 

Tou  may  b«  perfectl]'  eaqr  about  me  -,  the  intolecable  dnUneaa  of  th<  ei. 
iaUnce  ben  iDTolToa  no  dan^Ti,  though  it  really  exceedi  all  oonception. 
The  bukfTDund  of  my  thoughts  is  the  separation  from  yon,  and  that  is  ia 
iUetf  enough  to  diive  «Kh  a.  aocial  being  as  myself  to  despair.  I  already 
know  every  path  in  the  jnomensda  and  wood,  and  srsr/  road  in  the 
nelgbboibood.  I  am  incapable  of  reBection  uid  study,  and  promiaa  you  not 
In  attempt  it.  It  is  i^uite  too  great  an  eiertion  eTen  to  read  Eehberg's 
writings,  which  mostly  treat  of  specnlatiTs  philoaophr.  It  has  come  to 
this  with  ms,  that  I  hale  sent  f«  a  novel  by  Cooper,  the  Ajnerioan  Walter 
Soott — (N.B. — Translated  1} — from  the  oirculating  library,  in  the  lo-oalled 
bookaeller'i  shop  here. 

Bahbei^'s  eoiieeted  writings  incontestably  belong  to  the  most  important 
worin  in  our  language.  The  composition  of  thia  volume — the  weaving  of 
minor  essays  and  papers  of  a  pbilosO[ducal  deacription,  in  the  narrow  and 
wider  sefue  of  the  word,  into  an  account  of  his  views  and  external  rela- 
tions, during  tlie  period  in  Germany  up  to  1804  (the  period  of  his  yoDth), 
is  a  meet  original  and  happy  idea,  and  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 
The  perspicuity  and  accuracy  with  which  he  describes  the  connecting  and 
mediating  psities  is  particularly  a<lmirable.  This  will  fonn  an  introduc- 
tion to  many  portions  that  will  find  their  place  in  the  succeeding  rolames. 
Our  respective  paths  are  quits  divergent:  he  is  as  essentislly  speculative 
as  I  am  contemplative  and  individualizing ;  over  many  speculations  of 
fnost  brilliant  acuteness  I  can  only  smile  as  the  most  unimportant  thing  in 
the  world ;  still,  thank  God,  I  can  admire  what  it  ia  not  permitted  me  to  do. 
His  historical  surveys  do  not  correspond  to  the  truth,  and  contain  as  many 
errors  ss  principles.  Our  judgment  of  Diderot  is  equally  dissimilar;  tha 
strictly  poetical  element  is  also,  I  fancy,  a  foreign  region  to  bio.  I  should 
care  almost  more  to  know  him  personally  and  discuss  mattsn  with  him, 
than  to  know  Goatbe 

CCCLV. 

NowinoBr,  Monday.  \6tk  Jane,  IBM. 
Since  Friday  the  weather  has  changed.  Perti  and  Hsitman  came  to 
call  on  me ;  and  after  they  had  continued  their  journey  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  1  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  in  from  the  open  air,  it 
was  so  heavenly.  Not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
clouds  in  the  whole  expanse  of  sky;  but  the  sir^as  laden  with  tba  aromat- 
ic perfume  of  the  white  acacia  and  wild  jessamine.  The  honeysuckle  is 
out  of  bloom.  It  was  the  Srat  gala  Sunday,  the  first  day  on  which  there 
was  dancing.  I  wandered  about  in  the  avenues,  turned  into  the  ball-TDom 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  took  more  distant  field-paths ;  I  could  not  re- 
solve to  go  in  till  the  sun  bad  set  for  ths  third  time  into  a  purple  glow. 
Then  I  wautad  t«  begia  a  lettar  to  von,  mjbdavedGralehfni  bntlwaa  to* 
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weary,  and  soou  oomfortod  myself  with  the  reflectioii  that  to-day,  helbf* 
post-time,  I  should  have  taken  thirteen  of  my  baths ! 

I  can  ^ive  you  a  very  good  account  of  myself.  Pertz  found  me  yorter- 
day  much  altered  for  the  better  during  the  eight  days  that  have  elapsed. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  found  and  plucked  the  first  beautiful  forget-me- 
not  ;  I  wanted  to  send  them  to  you  to-day,  but  they  are  not  dry  enough 
yet 

CCCLVI. 

CoPicffBAOXN,  I9tk  July,  1828' 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  as  good  a  passage  as  possible,  my  dear 
wife.  Touchhammer  and  Michelsen  were  at  the  landing-place,  and  helped 
in  the  difficulties  of  disembarkation,  getting  on  shore,  &c. 

The  empty  harbor,  the  deserted  Holm,  made  a  painful  impression  on  me ; 
Marcus  compared  the  eagerness  of  the  porters  who  seized  upon  the  luggage, 
with  Naples ;  and  certainly  the  urgency  of  the  beggars  reminds  you  of  the 
worst  scenes  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutting  wind  here 
makes  you  feel  that  you  are  in  an  Arctic  climate ;  one  perceives  a  great 
difference  even  in  comparing  it  with  Kiel ;  you  would  fancy  Copenhagen  as 
much  north  of  Kiel,  as  Kiel  is  in  truth  and  perceptibly,  north  of  Bonn. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  30  still,  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  fairy  tale 
where  the  people  are  all  spell-bound  to  one  point  for  ages.  From  the  Zoll- 
bude  to  the  Neumarkt,  every  thing  looks  exactly  as  if  I  had  only  left  it 
yesterday,  only  gone  to  decay  a  little  here  and  there.  ChrbUaosburg,  on 
the  contrary,  far  exceeds  my  expectation.  The  Frauen-Kirehe,  which  has 
been  restored,  looks  better,  too,  than  I  had  supposed  it  would.  The  parts 
left  uninjured  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city,  have,  I  think, 
improved  in  appearance. 

Schimmelman  is  at  Seelust ;  and  they  say  at  his  house  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  be  found  there  to-morrow,  so  I  shall  go  there  if  I  receive  no  express 
message  to  the  contrary 

Later.  I  went  to  Seelust  on  Sunday.  Schimmelman  is  quite  infirm 
with  age,*  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  seems  to  be  extinguished  as  well 
as  the  light  of  his  intellect.  He  seems,  too,  only  to  retain  old  circum- 
stances in  his  memory,  and  although  he  knows  the  positions  which  I  have 
occupied,  to  look  upon  me  still  as  his  old  dependent.  He  knew  nothing  of 
my  Eoman  History,  though  I  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  first  edition,  which 
proves  how  much  his  memory  has  suffered. 

Mont  of  those  whom  I  meet  here  are  very  cordial  and  kind.  I  think  I 
never  spoke  Danish  so  well-^I  am  still  received  as  a  fellow-countryman 
every  where. 

CCCLVIl. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

BoKif,  28/Ji  November,  1898. 
With  this  you  will  receive  your  copy  of  my  smaller  writings,  dear  Savigny. 
I  have  on  all  sides  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  your  health.     Thank 
God  !  I  am  not  one  to  doubt  what  I  earnestly  wish  for,  because  I  am  abso- 
lutely unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  homcsopathy.     If  I  were  told 

T  ^?  '^^  ■*  ^»»  t»«n«  eighty-one  yean  of  age.  He  had,  moreover,  never 
qaito  forgiven  Niebuhr  for  exchaagiiig  the  Daush  for  the  Prossian  service. 
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ftm  luid  been  eared  hy  an  amulet,  I  should  not  fret  myself  about  tbe  dan- 
1^  of  superstition,  but  thank  God  that  you  had  recorered  by  whatever 
means.  Arndt  will  have  told  you  about?  us.  So  far  ray  wife  has  been 
tolerably  well ;  my  complaint  has  returned,  but  is  bearable.  I  sit  at  my 
writing,  but  it  does  not  flow  yet.  Is  my  day  gone  by  ?  or  will  my  intel- 
lect brighten  again  ?  Our  life  gets  more  and  more  secluded  and  quiet,  as 
the  people  come  to  see  that  I  am  really  in  earnest  in  retiring  from  the 
great  world,  uid  can  no  longer  either  help  or  injure  them.  I  am,  however, 
perfectly  contented  with  the  idea  of  living  here,  and  I  hope  to  remain  faith- 
ful ta  the  wisdom  I  have  earned,  and  to  take  life  easily.  I  hear  to  my 
great  joy  that  you  are  doing  so,  too,  and  are  writing.  The  Leipsic  cat- 
alogue confirms  what  I  had  already  heard,  that  a  new  edition  of  your 
"  Beriif,"  *  with  additions,  has  appeared.  What  do  you  say  to  Rehberg's 
writings?  Is  not  the  framework  which  fastens  the  whole  together,  a 
master-piece  ?  I  am  lecturing  on  Eonum  History ;  this  time,  my  lectures 
do  not  consist  of  uialjrses  and  researches,  but  results,  and  sound  as  if  an 
ancient  author  had  been  discovered,  whose  writings  yielded  precisely  all 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  forward.  I  hope  to  bring  the  History  quite  to  a 
conchtsion.  If  I  should  ever  see  you,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  that  you 
have  received  my  new  editions  as  favorably  as  the  first  bold  attempt 

Farewell,  my  dearest  friend,  my  wife  and  I  send  our  hearty  love  to  you 
and  yours.  Your  Niebuhr. 

In  England,  tiie  first  edition  of  the  translation,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
copies,  is  already  out  of  print,  and  my  translators  are  about  to  translate 
my  third  edition.     In  England,  my  results  triumph  without  opposition. 

CCCLVIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

BoHN,  January 1 1829. 

In  Holstein,  too,  I  have  often  been  vexed  when  whatever  the 

government  did  was  censured.  The  people  have  no  filial  piety  and  no 
father-land.  The  true  citizen  loves  his  country  so  well,  that  he  can  not 
revile,  or  scofi*  at  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  afi'airs,  even  when  they 
guide  it  unskillfully — so  well  that  even  if  those  with  whom  he  is  at  enmity 
come  into  power,  he  is  reconciled  to  them  by  the  fact  of  their  standing  in 
so  close  a  relation  with  the  State  which  is  sacred  to  him,  and  being  in 
some  measure  identified  wi^  it. 

I  expect  to  conclude  the  revision  of  the  second  volume  within  the  next 
few  days ',  the  printing  will  begin  in  about  three  weeks.  This  volume  Mrill 
be  necessarily  very  dry ;  the  third  quite  the  opposite.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
have  a  good  sale.  A  very  large  number  of  works  are  stopped  because  they 
do  not  sell.  Behberg*s  publisher  will  not  continue  the  printing  of  his  works. 
I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  review  of  them,  but  can  not  do  so  without 
expressing  my  disapprobation  of  his  rancorous  speeches  about  Goethe ;  and 
also  of  his  having  thought  it  sufficient  reparation  to  insert  in  his  preface 
an  apology  for  his  former  attacks  upon  Prussia,  while  he  allows  writings 
to  be  reprinted  "containing  what"  he  "would  not  write  now."  If  he 
will  consent  to  this,  I  shall  joyfully  recognize  their  many  excellencies. 
But  it  is  very  lamentable  that  authors  of  whom  we  ought  to  be  proud 
should  be  thus  neglected. 

*  Beruf  unseres  Zeitalters  zor  Gesetzgebnng. 
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In  these  last  few  dajB,  I  have  been  reminded  very  forcibly  how  mnch 
beautiful  poetry  came  out  thirty  years  ago  or  more  (particularly  the  poema 
of  YoM  and  Stolberg),  of  which  we  hear  no  more  now — which  ia,  indeed, 
quite  forgotten 

CCCLIX. 

Bovff,  12M  Fdtruary,  1999. 

The  passages  in  my  Historyi  referring  to  the  Irish  Catholics 

have  made  me  to  some  extent  a  political  authority  in  England,  and  I  am 
quoted  with  favor  or  bitterness,  but  for  the  most  part  with  fftvor.  On  this 
accoimt  1  have  been  requested,  by  a  member  of  parliament,  to  write  my 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Formerly,  1  should  hare  responded  to  the  request 
with  eagerness,  but  my  old  love  for  England  is  very  much  cooled.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  reason  to  feel  estranged  from  the  nation ;  from  none  do 
I  receive  so  many  proofs  of  esteem — sometimes  of  a  very  odd  kind. 

The  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  was  signed  the  day  before 
yesterday.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  for  us  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
will  hinder  its  completion ;  still  the  main  building  will  be  quite  habitable 
by  the  middle  of  May 

CCCLX. 

BoKif,  36M  April,  1829. 

In  the  house  which  we  are  about  to  leave,  I  have  spent  more  happy 
days  than  have  been  awarded  to  mc  for  many  years  \  just  at  present  I 
feel  rather  depressed.*  If  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  Gretchen 
and  the  children  for  some  months,  and  to  spend  so  much  money  upon  my- 
self^ a  journey  to  London  or  Paris  would  afford  me  the  refreshment  I  need. 

[Our  new  house]  in  really  such  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  dwelling  that 
it  leaves  nothing  to  wish  for 

Under  other  circumstances  I  should  set  about  the  change  in  excellent 
spirits.  I  hope  that  it  will  deceive  the  Fate  which  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  I  shall  never  live  more  than  seven  years  in  one  place.  I  have  often 
remembered  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  in  August  I  shall  have  passed  six 
years  here  already.  A  summons  to  Berlin  has  been  long  out  of  the  ques- 
tion   

Bead  by  all  means  Goethe^s  Correspondence  with  Schiller.  In  the  third 
part,  you  will  again  find  some  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  that  have 
ever  proceeded  from  Goethe's  pen,  and  which  show  his  personal  character 
in  as  fair  a  light  as  one  could  wish.  More  of  this  hereafter.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  Herder  is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  his  indignation  at 
the  latter  for  never  taking  hearty  pleasure  in  any  thing,  but  always  trying 
to  limit  and  modify  his  praises,  that  they  might  not  be  joyful.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  do  this,  and  to  show  that  even  the  production  in  question 
is  not  faultless  ^  he  who  rejoices  in  it  knows  this  too  *,  Goethe  knew  it  too, 
where  Herder's  superciliousness  stepped  forth  with  such  a  wise  air.  But 
■he  also  know,  that  without  the  joyful  satisfaction  which  lets  well  alone, 
we  should  have  a  miserable  existence  in  this  world.  Such  passages  alone 
would  make  this  letter  a  jewel  to  me. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  letter  gives  an  account  of  Madame  Nisbohr'f  dangerooa 
fllness. 
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CCCLXI. 

Bohr,  Ulk  Jum,  1S». 
Yell  hare  probably  seen  in  the  neiripapen  that  my  Engliah  tiaulatoi* 
have  been  defaiuling  me  ^aioit  an  attack  in  the  "Quarterly  Baview." 
I  bare  leceiTed  KUne  copiei  oi  theii  article,  and  will  aend  you  one  whan 
I  have  an  opportunity.  A  certain  Dr,  Graniille  had  mentioned  in  his 
Trarels  to  St.  Patonburg  by  way  of  Beilin,  that  I  had  remodeled  my  book 
into  an  entirely  new  work,  adding,  that  a  deciUTO  influence  on  the  Tebellioua 
disposition  of  the  students  waa  atliibuted  to  my  earlier  work.  It  is  oz- 
treroely  likely  that  this  was  auggested  to  him  by  H.  C.  The  "Quarterly 
EcTiew"  has  taken  this  op,  and  sccompaiued  it  with  a  note,  in  which  it 
pronounces  it  a  crime,  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  ol  England  should 
have  translated  a  book  containing  the  most  disgusting  sooCb  at  religion 
that  have  been  written  since  Voltaire's  time ;  they  ought  at  least  to  haia 
appended  leroarks  in  refutation.  But,  perhaps,  they  thought  it  iinnecea- 
sary,  because  it  must  be  allowed  that  my  scoffs  were  "u  dull  at  perl." 
Upon  this,  they  have  been  obliged  to  answer  for  themselves,  since  their 
prospects  of  patronage  and  promotion  in  the  Church  were  endangered,  sa 
I  foresaw  would  be  the  case;  for  it  makes  the  Anglicui  hypodites  forioos, 
that  the  historical  character  of  the  Jewish  histoiy  should  be  contemplated 
in  its  true  light.  The  defense  is  written  in  a  most  affectionate  spirit  as 
regards  myself  and  for  the  sake  of  this  affection,  you  will  pardon  the 
prolixity  which  other  readen  will  set  down  to  my  acconnt,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  English  writers.  .Further,  with  many  readers,  their  extrenu 
veneration  will  mevitably  produce  a  tesolion. 

1  aiqoy  uninterrupted  health,  but  am  not  in  an  energetic  state  of  mind, 
and  it  is  with  great  toil  that  I  have  dragged  myself  through  the  second 
volume  so  far  that  I  can  now  see  land,  and  look  forward  to  the  printing. 

Let  me  recommend  a  book  to  you,  dear  Dora,  if  you  have  not  yet  read 
it,  which  1  pronounce  excellent;  Ranke's  History  of  the  Servian  Eevolution. 
There  is  no  other  historical  work  in  our  language,  in  which  the  material! 
obtained  from  oral  accounts  are  so  satisfactorily  and  luminously  treated : 
the  events  take  place — it  is  not  the  author  who  relates,  and  we  give  him 
our  unconditional  credence.  Eanke  has  given  himself  such  elaborate  mental 
cultivation,  that  he  is  certain  to  remain  an  excellent  writer.  Count  Platen's 
"Boroantischer  (Edipus,"  I  should  rank  far  below  the  "  VarhangnisSTolla 
Gabel,"  even  if  the  passages,  written  in  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  Serlin, 
did  not  extend  themselves  to  the  whole  of  Prussia,  and  if  they  had  been 
expiated  by  apology,  as  they  have  been  with  regard  to  Berlin  itaelf.  Still 
there  are  some  clever  things  in  it.  If  you  happen  to  meet  with  Travels  in 
the  United  States,  by  Duden  (prinUd  at  Elberfeldt),  do  not  forget  to  read 
it ;  it  is  the  best  and  most  inslnictivB  book  of  tba  kind.  What  he  says  of 
the  Germans  there,  and  of  the  evil  oonaequenees  of  their  persisting  in  a  bar- 
barous sepaiatian  from  English  culture,  may  remind  you  of  what  1  have 
said,  when  I  was  with  you,  on  this  subject.  I  think  you  did  not  peroeiva 
that  I  wai  right,  but  were  not  angry  with  roe  for  my  opinion,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  in  other  instances. 

Tou  must  read  Bourrienne's  Memoirs  when  you  can  get  them.      I  look 

ftt  thinp  of  this  kind  more  paitlcnjarly  on  acoount  of  my  leatutM  ;*  thef 

'  n*  iMtom  an  the  I'meh  lUvolalbD, 


^ 
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excite  undiminished  interest,  and  my  lectore-room  is  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion. I  dwelt  long  in  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  various  events  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  condition  of  Europe  before  the  Revolution. 
The  fixst  five  lectures  were  attended  by  a  French  eccleciastic,  a  tutor  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  German,  and  to 
all  appearance,  is  traveling  as  •  an  emissary  of  the  priestly  party.  There 
may  be  some  more  birds  of  this  feather ;  but  no  oqe  shall  be  able  to  lay 
any  thing  to  my  charge,  unless  he  puts  forth  downright  lies  and  fabrica- 
tions. The  aspect  of  the  political  world  is  very  threatening :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  emperor  at  Berlin,  reminds  one  alarmingly  of  1805.  Else,  on 
the  whole,  things  look  much  better  now  in  Germany  than  they  did  some 
years  ago.  An  immense  change  has  taken  place  in  the  feeling  toward 
Prussia;  not,  indeed,  in  Hanover,  but  in  the  whole  Southern  and  Central 
Germany ;  in  Saxony  likewise,  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  ZoUverein 
with  Darmstadt  has  begun  ;  the  treaties  with  South  Germany  will  com- 
plete it. 

CCCLXII. 

Boim,  9Bik  June,  1839. 

Torrents  of  foreigners  are  pouring  along  our  river-highway,  but  happily 
very  few  come  near  me  ;  a  reputation  for  inaccessibility  protects  me.  Pro- 
fessor Wunder  from  Grimma  has  arrived  to-day,  and  will  spend  the  even- 
ing with  us.  We  had  lately  an  agreeable  visitor  in  a  certain  Chevalier 
Andraym,  Spanish  embassador  at  Brussels,  a  frank  and  intelligent  man, 
whose  conversation  afforded,  what  is  to  me  about  the  greatest  attraction 
with  strangers,  information  about  public  -^events,  bearing  the  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  accuracy.  It  had  an  extraordinary  effect,  to  hear  a  Spaniard 
relating  with  indignation  anecdotes  of  the  bigotry  in  Brabant.  With  us, 
this  spirit  only  displays  itself  in  insignificant  instances  as  yet,  but  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  watched.  As  we  hear,  it  manifests  itself  in  Saxony  in 
a  really  insane  manner.  Many  Saxons  are  almost  in  despair  about  it,  and 
people  who  have  been  hitherto  ray  bitter  enemies,  ever  since  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  are  now  rather  disposed  to  obtrude  their  complaints  upon  me. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  perception  is  spreading,  that  the  small  States 
are  an  evil  now ;  g^eat  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  to  the  promotion 
of  the  true  welfare  of  Germany,  but  it  will  not  be  done.  In  these  Rhenish 
provinces,  the  beneficial  results  which  Darmstadt  has  experienced  from 
its  imion  with  us  have  produced  a  crisis.  Far  as  we  are  &om  perfection, 
our  condition  is  in  every  respect  undeniably  superior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring German  countries :  all  classes  are  full  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  both  town  and  country  are  flourishing.  Foreigners,  who  are  best  able 
to  leam  the  real  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  assure  me,  that  they  now 
find  in  general  great  contentment  even  here,  where  formerly  the  feeling  of 
estrangement  toward  the  new  rulers  was  so  strong.  One  must  not,  in- 
deed, look  too  far  forward  into  the  future,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  immense  manufacturing  population  on  the  Lower  Rhine  will  also  ex- 
perience their  share  of  bad  times,  and  when  these  have  come,  no  lasting 
remedy  can  be  found. 

1  send  you  the  "  Vindication,"  •  dear  Dora,  and  at  last  a  copy 

of  the  "  Kleine  Schriften"  t  also,  for  yourself;  as  well  as  tot  Twestan  aad 


*  "Vindication  of  Niehnhr/'  by  H«r«  and  ThMwalL 
t  His  own  *<  Uinor  Writingi." 
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Dalibnan.  UaTe  I  told  you  that  this  collection  ia  prohibitad  in  Austria  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  assured  that  a  larger  number  of  copies  have  been 
ordered  in  France  than  of  any  learned  German  work  before.  However,  a 
hostile  review  of  my  History  has  appeared  there  also.  It  will  stand  firmly 
enough  nevertheless ;  but  the  way  in  which  people  make  use  of  it  in  Ger- 
many to  fabricate  apparently  original  works,  is  almost  ridiculous. 

I  should  lead  a  very  pleasant  life,  if  my  head  wore  brighter,  and  Gret- 
chen's  state  more  encouraging. 

cccLxm. 

BoNH,  6th  September. 

I  confidently  hope  that  your  apprehensions  about  your  fate  hi 

Holstein  are  groundless.  Hanover  is  a  pledge  that  England  will  scarcely 
invoWe  herself  in  a  wai^— and  a  war,  however  successful,  could  bring  no 
positive  gain  to  her,  although  the  nation  in  its  universal  uneasiness  de- 
sires it.  This  is  the  general  opinion  in  all  the  great  money  markets,  and 
my  own,  which  keeps  me  easy.  So  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  hobble  on 
for  some  time  longer.  England  can  not  wish  to  involve  Prussia  in  a  war 
with  France,  because  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  l^ter  to  press  forward 
to  the  Rhine,  would  break  up  the  Netherlands,  whose  existence  is  univers- 
ally considered  by  the  English  indispensable  to  their  interests.  That  the 
French,  and  now,  more  especially,  the  so-called  royalist  party,  harbor  the 
idea  of  reconquering  the  Rhine  frontier,  is  by  no  means  doubtful  to  us  m 
then  part*^  nor  yet  a  secret.  Even  in  this  university,  there  are  persons 
well  known  to  be  in  conrununication  with  the  priests  in  France,  who  are 
seeking  to  excite  rebellion  against  the  heretical  government ;  attempts  which 
would  be  simply  laughable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of 
things  in  Belgium.  It  is  not  without  an  object  that  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux is  learning  German.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  liberals ; 
'  that  is,  of  the  native  ones ;  and  altogether  I  am  without  fear,  as  the  peo- 
ple see  more  clearly  every  day  that  they  are  very  well  off  under  the  German 
government,  and  contrast  their  prosperity  and  light  burdens  not  only  with 
the  Netherlands,  but  also  with  France,  where  at  present  both  agriculture 
and  manufactures  are  in  a  very  bad  state  as  compared  with  ours. 

In  about  a  week,  I  shall  make  an  excursion  to  Mayence,  to  visit  an  old 
friend,  General  Von  Carlowitz.  This  change  is  really  necessary  for  me, 
and  while  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  journey  in  order  not 
to  hurt  an  old  friend,  I  take  it  for  my  own  pleasure  also,  as  well  as  from 
the  feeling  that  I  could  not  do  without  it ;  traveluig  always  does  me  good. 
The  world  is  going  to  sleep ;  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  exciting  occur- 
rences, but  they  leave  men  passive ;  the  indifference  and  lethargy  which 
have  difiused  themselves  since  I  returned  from  Italy  are  shocking :  I  must 
make  some  effort  not  to  be  overcome  by  this  universal  somnolency 

CCCLXIV. 

Bonir,  S7th  September^  1899. 

Besides  ray  good  old  friend  General  Von  Carlowitx,  there  is  also 

in  Mayence  one  of  lay  hearers,  who  is  very  much  attached  to  me,  and  is 
now  staying  there  in  the  house  of  his  parents.  There  is  always  a  class 
among  the  students  who  can  not  do  too  much  for  their  tutors,  and  they 
reward  one  for  one's  pains.     To  the  Ehinelanders  and  Catholics,  what  they 
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hew  fiom  me  is  cpiite  new ;  if  thejr  lay  it  to  heait,  one  essential  element 
of  their  real  reunion  with  Germany,  and  reconciliation  to  Protestantifim 
will  be  gained.  For  every  thing  good  must  proceed  from  individualn  in 
whom  the  right  spirit  has  been  awakened.  The  opposite  party  are  workings 
might  and  main  to  widen  the  breach.  The  Catholic  faction  in  France  are 
just  as  much  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, as  the  Imperial  party.  Toward  the  end  of  my  lectures,  induced  by 
the  complaints  made  by  young  Protestants  of  the  attempts  to  stir  up  sedi- 
tion among  them,  I  publicly  attacked  this  treasonable  spirit,  and  pro- 
nounced a  woe  upon  those  who,  instead  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  Ger- 
man races,  are  actively  endeavoring  to  make  their  differences  a  source  of 
hatred  and  division;  I  have  exclaimed  to  them,  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  !'*  and  thus  put  an  end  to  hypocritical  complaisance,  and  openly  pro- 
claimed hostilities ;  but  it  would  have  been  cowardice  to  have  avoided  it. 
Fearlessness  makes  a  very  good  impression  on  the  higher  class  of  minds 
among  the  young  Catholics 

In  spite  of  the  miserable  weather,  there  was  never  perhaps  so  much  trav- 
eling on  the  Rhine  as  there  has  been  this  summer.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  Parisian  litterateur ,  a  M.  St.  Hiiaire,  belonging 
to  the  romantic  school,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  Germans  are  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  their  productions,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them 
for  having  thrown  off  the  old  French  clasoic  style ;  which  is,  however,  im- 
.possible,  since  their  performancM  turn  out  so  extremely  trivial,  and  they 
give  up  precisely  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  tbe 
French  literature  (wit  and  subtlety),  to  hunt  after  that  for  which  neither 
they  nor  their  language  have  any  aptitude.  Wisdom  and  modesty  would 
lead  us  to  rejoice  in  what  another  can  do,  without  forthwith  coveting  to  do 
the  same  thing  ourselves ;  it  is  moreover  because  a  contrary  course,  or  else 
a  depreciation  of  foreign  performances,  is  the  most  usual  one,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  literature  does  so  much  injury,  and  cripples  tal- 
ent. I  say  to  the  French,  "  Once  for  all,  you  will  never  have  a  Goethe, 
but  delight  yourselves  in  him ;  we  shall  never  have  a  Voltaire  nor  a  B^ 
ranger,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  them ;"  (do  you  know  his  for  the  most  part 
seditious  and  sometimes  wanton,  but  still  genial  "  Chansons  ?")  I  hear 
that  a  faithful  translation  of  Othello  (in  Alexandrines  indeed)  is  just  going 
to  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8.  Now  this  is  a  good  thing ; — bnt 
my  literary  friend  means  to  bring  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  in  which  an  angel 
appears  to  King  Alphonso,  and  consoles  him  for  the  murder  of  a  Jewish 
mistress,  and  that  will  be  ridiculous. 

The  older,  really  liberal,  literati  regard  this  school  with  very  unfriendly 
feelings,  for  in  politics  it  professes  the  liberal  creed,  but  by  its  Romanti- 
cism with  respect  to  faith,  places  itself  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Church.  For  the  rest,  it  seems  certain,  that  the  priests  do  themselves  in- 
finite injury  by  their  extravagant  pretensions,  and  that  the  number  of  their 
opponents  increases.  According  to  St.  Hilaire's  account,  the  appointment 
of  the  present  unfortunate  ministry  is  explained  by  the  report,  that  the 
clergy  refused  the  euchariat  to  the  King  except  on  this  condition. 

The  peace  will  not  be  very  fruitful  in  good  results;  infinite  misery  for 
the  poor  countries  that  were  the  seat  of  war,  unredeemed  by  any  prospects 
of  a  brighter  future.  Still  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  our  provinces  will  be 
•ipared  the  sufferings  of  war  for  the  present,  which  would  not  have  led,  in 
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tli6  long  nm,  to  any  thing  better.  When  one  is  gettinf  old,  it  ii  jMMrhaps 
wisest  to  wish  that  outward  things  may  remain,  on  the  whole,  as  they  are. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  radicals  has  sent  me  a  clever  pamphlet 
written  for  the  common  people  (price  3(2.),  in  the  fourth  tttrtotypt  edUion, 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  which  is  shown  still  more  by  the  vignette 
than  the  contents :  a  repulsively  ugly  womui,  whose  head-dress  is  composed 
of  the  crown  and  mitre  combined,  is  feeding  with  a  spoon  a  bloated  child, 
already  deformed  by  over-feeding,  while  five  starving  and  ragged  children 
are  standing  below  crying  piteously  for  food,  or  sitting  in  sullen  despair  on 
the  ground.  This  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  society  in  England :  God  grant 
that  it  may  not  como  to  this  with  us  also  I 

I  recommend  fiourrienne's  Memoirs  warmly  to  you,  dear  Dora,  if  I  have 
not  done  so  already.  There  you  see  Napoleon  as  he  was.  The  book  is  a 
Waterloo  for  his  memory;  the  liberal  journals  too  are  as  still  as  mice 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  my  lectures  have  led  me  again  to  speak 
still  more  dircctly  of  the  immortal  Mirabeau ;  I  should  like  to  raise  a  mon- 
ument to  him 

CCCLXV. 

Bomr,  SOU  Deeemhtr,  1890. 

The  revision  of  the  seoond  volume  is  at  last  rifMVf  approaching  its 
ooDfclusion.  I  have  been  terribly  slow  over  this  volume;  the- work  was  far 
more  difficult  than  in  the  first,  which  related  to  genaral  institutions,  with 
the  consideration  of  which  I  had  often  been  able  to  occupy  myself  during 
my  stay  in  Brome,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  objects  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  them.  The  present  volume  treats  of  detached  facts,  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  generally  but  very  few  external  sources  of  correction ; 
and  arbitrary  institutions,^  the  traces  of  which  are  very  scanty  and  indis- 
tinct. My  time  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  I  have  freed  the  history  from 
the  year  260  (490  b.o.)  onward,  from  all  falsifications,  and  in  its  restored 
state  it  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  suspicion  or  accusation ;  there  is  not  a 
single  chasm  left  in  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  constitution  was  de- 
veloped ;  in  fact  I  think  that  no  single  question  which  might  be  suggested 
by  intelligent  reflection  remains  unanswered.  But  this  I  have  only  been 
able  to  attain  very  gradually ;  the  most  important  points  are  the  result  of 
sudden  flashes  of  light  and  divinations,  with  regard  to  which  it  often  seri- 
ously crossed  vay  mind,  whether  I  had  not  been  inspired  by  the  spirits  of 
the  ancients,  as  a  reward  for  my  faithful  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  memory. 
But  this  I  would  on  no  account  say  to  amy  onu  but  yourself;  besides,  I  do 
not  say  it  in  earnest  now. 

I  have  separated  the  principal  legends  from  the  annals  which  had  be- 
come suspicious  through  their  intermixture  with  these,  have  restored  them 
to  their  proper  shape,  and  recovered  the  pure  outline  of  the  annals  them- 
selves.    It  is  incredible  how  rich  and  unoorrupted  they  are 

CCCLXVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

BoKir,  \%th  Febrfuuyt  1830. 
Mt  Dxak  Fkxsiii>— Tou  will  not  require  an  aeoount  of  the  calamity 
which  haar  b«(aU«ii  ua.     thm  history  of  the  oonflagratioii  yon  hsv«  learnt 
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throngli  our  firiendi.     The  whole  lies  already  like  a  frightfol  dream  beyond 
my  historical  remembrance. 

You  will  know  that  the  copy  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  I  had  in- 
troduced a  multitude  of  additions,  was  lost  and  has  been  recoTered.  This 
was  a  ^eat  consolation !  The  actual  manuscript  part,  so  far  as  the  book 
had  been  entirely  remodeled,  or  received  extensive  additions,  has  indeed 
been  saved,  as  well  as  the  sketch  of  the  third  volume.  One  sheet  has  been 
found  too  of  the  manuscript  that  was  ready  for  press,  and  should  have  been 
sent  on  the  next  day.  It  is  the  introduction  and  first  chapter.  I  shali 
begin  with  all  energy  to  restore  the  missing  portions  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  cataloguing  the  books  that  are  saved,  for  the  insurance  offices  to 
make  their  estimates. 

At  first,  my  wife  stood  the  shock  of  the  misfortune— of  the  fright  and 
the  severe  cold  to  which  she  was  exposed,  half-clothed,  better  than  I  had 
hoped.  But  afterward  the  mournful  task  of  looking  over  the  articles  we 
had  saved,  and  which  were  in  great  part  rendered  useless,  so  affected  her 
nerves  and  exhausted  her  strength,  that  the  joyful  feeling  is  now  over,  with 
which  I  had  buoyed  myself  up  for  some  months  past,  that  her  health  was 
much  better  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

We  have  not  lost  heart,  my  old  friend.  Our  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  what  has  been  destroyed,  with  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  which  we  look  forward  io  the  milder  season  with 
impatience.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  add  a  third  story,  which  would  afford 
me  winter  rooms  with  the  sun,  and  a  view  over  the  town  toward  the 
Kreuzberg,  and  sideways  toward  the  Siebengebirge. 

The  Holwegs  have  treated  us  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  God 
reward  them  for  it.  We  have  experienced  many  proofs  of  affection  from 
all  kinds  of  people ;  from  such  a«  we  know  to  be  friends,  and  from  many 
who  were  almost  strangers  to  us ;  from  the  towns-people  too.  The  stu- 
dents have  done  every  thing  in  their  power.  Mid  richly  rewarded  my  affec- 
tion for  them  ;  by  dint  of  inconceivable  exertions,  they  have  saved  almost 
the  whole  of  my  library,  though  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  its  suffering 
great  injury.  AH  the  books  in  which  I  had  writt^i  collations  and  emend- 
ations of  importance  are  safe. 

It  is  now  my  most  ardent  wish  that  we  may  be  able  to  remove  into  our 
new  house  in  the  autumn,  and  remain  in  it  many  years.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive a  better  lot  for  the  whole  of  our  life,  and  would  not  ask  for  a  happier 
life  than  that  which  I  have  led  here  since  my  return  from  Berlin  in  1825; 
particularly  during  the  glorious  southern  climate  we  had  here  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826. 

I  have  ahready  told  you  that  the  printing  of  the  second  part  should 
have  begun  immediately.  It  had  been  delayed  just  at  last,  and  this  print- 
ing of  the  volume,  which  would  have  been  thicker  than  the  first,  would 
not  have  been  finished  before  the  autunm.  I  intended  afterward  to  take 
flight  and  visit  Berlin,  in  order  to  see  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  it  is  not  the  long  journey,  nor  y«t 
caprice,  that  prevents  my  coming,  but  that  I  will  not  again  be  separated 
from  my  wife  and  children  as  I  was  that  winter.  Now,  of  course,  the 
journey  is  out  of  the  question.  But  I  regret  being  compelled  to  give  it 
up  all  the  more,  because  any  thing  that  thus  ezoites  and  diverts  the  mind 
IS  such  an  extraordinary  benefit  and  help,  and  my  route  would  lie  itaonf^ 
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Tbnvfaigift  tad  Sucony.  Hermann  has  belivred  lo  fraoUf  nid  110U7,  md 
one  of  his  fsTorite  pnpils,  Professor  Wander,  has  attached  hiraself  so  warm- 
ly to  me,  that  I  thoaght  with  pleasure  of  a  day  at  Leipsic ;  and  Goethe 
too  is  still  so  frosh,  that  it  would  not  hare  heen  too  late  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. Are  you  not  as  thoroughly  delighted  as  we  are  with  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Schiller,  and  the  new  Tolume  of  the  Trarels  in  Italy  f 
Goethe's  greatness— in  all  its  rersatility  and  depth-^-shines  forth  heyond 
my  exj>eot»tions  from  the  whole  of  thin  collection,  and  in  his  letters  he  is 
as  great  as  Cicero.  Schiller  too  I  understand  and  like  much  hotter  since 
reading  these  letters.  Ton  will  rememher,  perhaps,  that  I  did  not  share 
the  idolatry  of  him,  which  was  uniyersally  preralent  at  one  time ;  hut  that 
man  had  a  thorooghly  nohle  nature  who  was  nerer  rendered  arrogant  hy 
■ooh  adoration,  whkh  exalted  him  far  ahore  Goethe,  hut  willingly  and 
oheerfuUy  reoogniied  the  superiority  of  his  firlend,  and  paid  him  affeotionale 
homage. 

How  barren  and  dumb  is  our  literature  now  I  How  apathetic  are  all 
hearts  1  We,  howeter,  who  know  how  to  enjoy,  are  made  much  richer 
by  these  pnblications  ^an  we  were  thirty  yean  ago,  or  our  fathers  fifky 
years  ago.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Greeks  after  Alezaader's  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  PdopoBnesian  war. 

cccLxvn. 

TO  MADAMS  H£NSLEB. 

Bomr,  Uk  Augutt,  1830. 
I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  to-day,  as  in  the  war  times,  when  we  sought 
Intercourse  in  writing  to  our  dearest  friends,  because  the  erents  happening 
around  us  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  our  ordinary  occupations, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  made  us  lose  sight  of  the  pessonal  aifairs 
which  form  the  usual  subject  of  our  conununications.  This  will  sound 
like  an  enigma  to  you,  dearest  Dora,  as  yon  will  scarcely,  If  newspapers 
and  letters  reach  you  together,  look  into  the  former  first,  nor  hare  heard 
already,  through  any  otiier  channel,  what  has  come  to  our  ears  early  this 
morning;  fiz.,  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Paris  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  July,  the  issue  of  which  was  stiU  quite  nndeeided.  If  the 
newspapers  hare  already  been  brought  to  you,  yon  will  Tery  likely  learn 
at  the  same  time  that  you  reoeiye  this,  what  we  shall  not  know  till  to- 
morrow. I  scarcely  think  you  will  lesarn  the  decision  as  yet,  but  perhaps 
what  may  to  some  extent  enable  you  to  dirine  it.  It  is  possible  that  the 
hisurrection  may  be  quelled  by  a  massacre,  if  the  troops  of  the  line  stand 
firm  to  the  King,  which  seemed,  howerer.  doubtful  on  the  28th  at  noon ; 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  join  the  people,  and  orerpower  the  guards ;  it 
Is  possible  the  Court  may  take  flight  as  after  the  14th  July,  1789,  and 
eren  that  the  King  may  abdicate.  In  this  case,  the  whole  spell  of  royal 
power  is  dissolved,  and  the  King  will  be  as  impotent  as  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  then  would,  undonbtedly,  be  the  elera- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  tbs  throne.  A  new  dynasty  can  begin  its 
eaieer  with  incomparably  more  anthority  than  the  old  ranquished  one. 
If  the  rebels  get  tiie  npper  hand,  and  the  Court  does  not  give  way,  we 
■ay  expect  that  the  Depnties  now  dttbg  at  Paris  will  oonstitats  them- 
•sttea,  form  a  goremment,  and  lestoro  the  National  Gnard.    A  happy 
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remit  is  in  no  osm  eonoeiyable ;  no  one  will  be  carried  away  by  a  deliiium 
of  passionate  Bjrmpathy  and  hope,  as  in  1789.  Foreign  powers  will  not 
be  BO  mad  as  to  interfere,  but  in  the  general  ferment,  any  slight  oocasioa 
may  impel  the  French  to  begin  a  war. 

The  Protestant  feeling  of  our  King  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  suffer  himeelf  to  be  implicated;  for  without  fail  Protestants  will  be 
murdered  in  the  sooth.  Austria  has  probably  encouraged  the  goremment 
to  venture  on  their  bold  attempts,  but  will  scarcely  have  promised  assist- 
ance. I  will  not  deny  that  I  should  sooner  have  expected  the  sky  to  fall, 
than  an  insurrection  to  take  place,  and  I  was  led  to  this  opinion  by  the 
expressions  of  liberal  Frenchmen.  People  of  this  party,  who  were  certain- 
ly in  a  very  good  position  for  judging,  confessed  last  autumn,  that  if  the 
Polignae  ministry  had  attempted  a  cewji  d'etat  immediately  on  its  accession 
to  power,  at  the  same  time  not  sparing  money,  any  thing  might  have  been 
possible.  The  sentence  ^*U  peupU  a  donni  ia  c{«immon"  had  beeome  a 
proverb,  and  as  there  are  now  so  many  families  who  hare  property  to  lose, 
and  nobody  builds  castles  in  the  air  as  in  1789,  I  decidedly  beUeved  that 
they  would  be  able  to  mussle  the  nation.  I  lamented  the  **  ontofMumeet," 
because  they  introduced  a  detestable  misrule,  but  that  they  would  succeed 
for  the  preunt  I  did  not  doubt.  I  certainly  thought  it  would  only  be  for 
the  present,  that  in  the  long  run  they  could  not  be  maintained,  and  even 
that  the  dynasty  might  probably  fall  in  a  few  years ;  that  is,  if  the  priests 
went  too  far.  The  government  have  made  a  mistake  in  waiting  for  a 
year  without  checking  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  now  all  at  once  heap- 
ing every  thing  together  that  was  calculated  to  embitter  and  exasperate 
the  people. 

I  remembered  too,  how  easily  the  Parisians  suffered  themselves  to  be 
dispersed  in  October,  1795,  and  how  insignificant  were  the  occurrences  in 
June,  1820 :  and  hence,  I  did  not  give  them  credit  for  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  so  far  excited  by  political  feelings  as  to  risk  their  lives.  They 
have  proved  themselves  more  manly  than  I  thought.  The  insult  to  the 
citizepa  of  depriving  thom  of  the  right  to  vote,  hitherto  obtained  by  taking 
out  a  -license  to  trade — the  fear  of  retaining  only  a  phantom  of  representa- 
tion, which  might  be  used  to  procure  a  sanction  to  the  most  odious  de- 
crees, and  abhorrence  of  the  priests,  have  all  combined  to  drive  the  people 
to  madness.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  will  hold  out ;  if  the  troops 
of  the  line  make  a  decisive  advance,  Paris  will  surrender.  One  of  your 
first  thoughts,  dear  Dora,  on  hearing  of  these  events  will  be,  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  property  is  invested  in  France.  If  the  liberals  win  the 
day,  it  is  safe :  to  pay  the  State  creditors. is  the  interest  and  the  system 
of  this  party :  it  could  only  be  in  danger  if  a  civil  war  broke  out. 

Wo  may  hear  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  Paris  so  early  as  to-morrow, 
and  can  hardly  be  without  it  longer  than  the  day  after.  We  have  a  daily 
post  from  Paris  here,  and  learned  on  the  twelfth,  that  Algiers  had  surren- 
dered on  the  fifth. 

In  the  midst  of  such  engrossing  excitement,  I  get  on  but  badly  with 
composition ;  and  I  am  already  at  least  a  quarter  of  this  volume  behind* 
hand  with  the  materials  I  have  to  work  out.  For  more  than  the  last 
throe  weeks  I  had  already  found  it  very  hard  work,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  and  continuous  heat.  And  now  in  September  connes  the  annual 
M^iew  of  the  troops  and  afterward  our  removaL     I  long  to  finish  thii 
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TohmM,  not,  m  with  the  first,  in  order  to  eee  it  before  me  a  finiriied 
creation,  but  to  hare  got  rid  of  the  arduons  labor.  When  I  look  through 
the  proof  sheets  now,  I  rejoice  indeed  in  the  richness  of  their  contents,  and 
the  discoveries,  through  which  the  history  of  Rome,  during  a  period  when 
it  leemed  lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  has  been  fully  restored  and  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  foundation ;  but  I  can  not  beliere  that  it  will  be  an  at- 
tractire  work.  Those  who  wish  to  find  fault,  and  they  are  generally  the 
majority,  will  find  room  for  complaint  that  so  many  minutin  and  such  an 
esLpenditure  of  research  should  be  found  in  the  history  of  a  trivial  age. 

Have  I  told  you  lately  that  a  very  impertinent  review  of  my  history  has 
appeared  in  the  Deiotf,  on  occasion  of  the  translation  ?  No  doubt  by  that 
empty  sciolist  Yillemain,  whose  wesk  head  has  been  turned  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  public.  One  must  try  to  become  hardened  against  things  of  this 
kind.  This  man,  like  other  fools  who  will  make  themselves  heard,  always 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  he  in  particular  tells  me  it  is  nothing 
new  to  refuse  to  regard  these  as  historical.  These  people  are  actually  un- 
able to  understand,  that  the  value  of  my  exposition  consists  in  my  having 
shown  why  and  how  each  circumstance  has  been  invented 

cccLxvm. 

Born,  16^  Auguit,  1830. 

However  strongly  the  present  events  excite  the  desire  to  interchange  my 
thoughts  with  you,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  find  the  necessary  leisure  and  quiet- 
ness of  mind,  as  I  am  obliged  to  prepare  manuscript  and  correct  proof 
sheets.  I  feel  almost  stupefied  with  all  I  have  to  attend  to,  and  a  letter 
which  I  was  obliged  to  write  a  short  time  ago  turned  out  so  badly  in  con- 
sequence, that  I  wish  it  had  never  been  written.  With  you,  dear  Dora,  I 
need  not  fear  this  \  I  do  not  shrink  from  your  seeing^  me  half  asleep. 

I  was  not  quite  unprepared  for  the  way  in  which  danger  and  calamity 
of  all  kinds  are  now  every  where  breaking  in.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  the  years  gone  by,  with  the  presentiment  that  it  could  not  last. 
The  revolution  I  did  not  expect;  indeed,  I  thought  it  impossible.  I  ex- 
pected individual  calamities,  such  as  the  comparatively  mild  one  which 
has  befallen  us,  and  the  dreadful  one  which  has  befallen  the  Brandis  fam- 
ily.# 

If  peace  last,  I  think  there  is  no  fear  but  that  our  dividends  will  be  paid 
us.  The  government  will  make  extraordinary  reductions  in  the  budget, 
and  although  the  bankers  will  assuredly  not  retain  forever  such  overween- 
ing influence  as  they  now  possess,  in  a  representative  state  public  opinion 
and  self-interest  will  secure  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  A  reduction 
to  four  per  cent,  will  no  doubt  take  place,  and  that  is  fair,  and  is  occurring 
every  where.  If  the  cabinets  were  ;nad  enough  to  engage  in  a  war,  then 
indeed  both  capital  and  interest  would  be  endangered ;  and  as,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  war  would  take  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  revolution,  our 
property  and  our  whole  existence  here  would  be  abandoned  to  destruction. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  one  can  reckon  upon  the  fact  of  the  danger  being 
ao  apparent ;  the  impossibility  of  a  result  ought  to  strike  all.  The  sover- 
eigns may  perhaps  be  led  astray  by  the  example  of  1815 ;  the  rest  of  us, 
you  at  a  distance,  we  on  the  frontiers,  are  not  liable  to  this  delusion. 

*  In  Kiel,  where  the  brother-in-law  of  Professor  Brandis  lost  his  life,  together 
with  his  son,  in  the  burning  of  his  hoosa. 
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Simple  people  Ie»ye  this  unanswered,  and  are  forever  harping  upon  one 
string—the  danger  that  threatens  all  Europe.  Yes,  in  truth,  danger  does 
threaten ;  the  revolution  which  had  been  defunct  for  years,  has  started  into 
new  and  most  rigorous  life ;  in  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  1789,  but  still  in  essence  it  is  the  same,  and  armed  with  the 
same  strength.  But  who  can  believe  in  these  days  that  it  will  be  con- 
quered because  it  is  so  fearful  ?  Neither  does  it  avail  any  thing  to  curse 
^ose  who  have  made  it  inevitable-^who  have  exorcised,  and  conjured  till 
the  spectre  which  they  thought  to  lay,  has  risen  out  of  the  earth  and  an- 
nihilated them.  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  publicly ; 
on  the  implousness  of  the  jesuitico-aristocratic  factions,  which  took  their 
rise  in  1821,  and  how  tiiey  onght  to  be  execrated ;  but  it  has  been  without 
effect.  Still,  every  honest  man,  whose  voice  has  say  weight  whatever,  is 
bound  to  cry  aloud  against  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  expressed  for 
fallen  majesty. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  think  the  Parisians  heroic,  the  moderation  of  the 
victors  not  simply  theatrical,  and  the  discretion  of  the  deputies,  even  of 
the  extreme  Left,  worthy  of  high  respect.  Every  thing  has  gone  on  better 
than  in  1789,  and  by  this  it  is  evident  that  the  nation  has  really  improved. 
I  only  wish  old  La  Fayette  and  echoes  of  him  were  out  of  the  way ! 

That  the  scholars  and  literati  among  the  French  have  changed,  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  they  receive  the  translation  of  my  History.  A  second 
edition  of  it  is  in  the  press,  although  the  first  consisted  of  1600  copies. 
Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  a  regular  course  of  lectures  has  been  de- 
livered on  the  work.  They  manage  it  rather  awkwardly,  but  still  show 
much  good- will. 

I  will  leave  off  here  to  go  out ;  the  air  does  me  good.  If  the  revolution 
had  not  happened,  in  all  human  probability,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  t.  e. 
before  August,  1831,  I  should  have  gone  to  Berlin,  and  very  likely  to  see 
you. 

CCCLXIX. 

BoN.'V,  7^  October,  1830. 

I  have  not  been  so  long  without  writing  to  you  since  I  can  remember, 
dearest  Dora ;  but  neither  have  I  experienced  such  a  paralysis  of  the  soul 
since  1806  and  1807,  as  during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  Even  in  1806 
and  1807,  when  calamities  we  now  only  foresee  had  actually  occurred,  I 
did  not  feel  so  vulnerable  to  the  strokes  of  fate  as  I  do  now.  We  were 
childless,  I  was  young  and  full  of  Ufe ;  now  I  am  old,  shall  probably  in  a 
few  years  leave  a  widow  and  children  unprovided  for  behind  me 

Since  the  loss  of  Belgium,  the  seat  of  war  is  brought  within  a  few 
marches  of  us,  and  though  every  thing  is  still  ]^rfectly  quiet  in  our  prov- 
ince, and  all  who  have  property  recognize  that  their  salvation  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  we  are,  notwithstanding, 
threatened  with  au  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  if  an  opportunity 
offer.  Added  to  this,  there  are  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  property  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  Belgium.  I  have  decided  to  sell  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  French  stock,  and  to  invest  the  price  in  various  places,  so 
that  at  all  events  we  may  not  lose  all  with  one  blow ;  the  rest  I  shall  leave 
in  France  for  the  same  reason.  No  man  can  advise  himself  or  others  with 
tertainty  in  such  cases.     My  uneasiness  abont  these  affairs  is  certainly  no 
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k/f  ti  monejr,  but  ft  moit  jivtifiabla  uudetfon  ilie  p«rt  of  tha  ftthw 
of  a  fiunily,  in  looli  times ;  m  also  the  other  qnertion—how  to  inrest  the 
money.  I  h»Te  xeoolTed  to  dispooe  of  a  part  of  it  in  Euwian  bonda  and 
efttifloatefl.  I  hare  decided  to  take  theae  upon  conTiotion,  beoausa  we  can 
not  ooDceal  firom  ooraelTea,  that  while  all  theae  moyementa  may  add  to  the 
overthrow  of  Gennany,  they  will  extend  the  dominion  of  Boena,  and  be- 
oause  this  power,  inToinerable  from  without,  finds  support  within  from  the 
size  of  its  population,  grows  yearly,  and  will  always  be  able  to  bear  a 
much  hearier  national  debt  than  her  present  one.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  sentiment  but  of  facts,  and  upon  these  I  act.  The  Norwegian  funds 
are  likewise  now  no  oontemptible  property,  as  there  is,  perhapa,  no  State 
less  threatened  with  war,  and,  after  the  example  of  Holland,  Sweden  will, 
BO  doubt,  peroeiTo  that  it  is  her  policy  to  give  way,  if  Norway  should  wish 
to  loosen  still  more  the  bond  between  them. 

The  fate  of  our  town,  in  ease  of  war,  situated  as  it  is  between  two  fort- 
resses, I  need  not  picture  to  you.  For  we  can  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  war  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  that  we  should  be  driven 
back,  sittoe  a  great  part  of  Germany,  far  from  supporting  us,  would  receive 
the  French  with  open  arms.  Our  resting-plaee  will  therefore  not  remain 
here  in  that  case ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  our  leaving,  as  soon 
as  the  war  breaks  out.  It  would  then  certainly  be  a  great  pity  that  vre 
have  the  house.  Meanwhile,  whenever  I  go  into  it  and  see  how  boautiftd 
it  looks  in  its  new  condition,  it  has  such  a  charm  upon  me,  that  I  should 
bring  myself  to  give  it  up  with  great  difficulty. 

I  have  breathed  more  freely  for  the  last  two  dayv,  because  I  have 
finished  the  preface  to  the  second  volume.  I  can  not  describe  wlufct  a 
torture  it  was  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  compose  every  week  mamiaoript 
Bttffieient  for  two  printers'  sheets,  not  to  speak  of  correcting  the  press,  in 
this  state  of  anxiety  and  depression,  and  with  my  thoughts  so  differently 
oeoupied.  The  printing  might  have  been  delayed,  but  Reimer  was  urgent 
that  the  book  should  be  finished  in  October,  and  I  too  was  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  I  am  consciotts  that  the  part  which  has  been  written 
since  the  1st  of  August,  betrays  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  has  been 
produced,  while  the  first  two-thirds  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  sue- 
oessliil  effort,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  subject-matter.  I  have 
said  this  in  the  preface,  as  also  that  my  hopes  of  following  it  up  with  a 
third  volume  after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  un- 
happy state  of  poblio  affairs.* 

*  "  At  another  season  the  delay  [in  the  printing  of  this  vohmie]  woidd  have 
hid  DO  infloence  on  the  execution  of  my  work :  Dot  only  two-tfairas  of  it  were 
completed  when  Ae  madness  of  the  Frenbfa  coart  bunt  the  talisman  which 
kept  the  demon  of  the  revolntioo  in  bonds.  The  remainder  has  been  written 
under  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  doty  not  to  leave  what  I  had  began  oafinished, 
amid  constant  elbrts  to  repel  the  harassing  anxiety  ever  pressing  upon  mo 
from  the  nrospect  of  die  mm  which  menaoM  my  property,  mv  dearest  posses* 
sions,  aan  my  hsppiest  ties.  The  first  rolnme  was  written  when  every  thing 
WAS  smiling  aroand  me,  snd  I  was  tbankfblly  and  heartily  enjoying  it  in  the 
most  perfect  nneoncem  sbont  the  fiitore.  Now,  unless  Ood  sends  «is  some  mi- 
raculoas  help,  we  have  to  look  ibrward  to  a  period  of  destraotion  similar  to  that 
which  the  Koman  world  experienced  aboot  the  middle  of  the  third  centnrv  of 
oar  era— to  the  snnihilatkm  of  prosperity,  at  freedom,  of  civility,  of  knowledge. 
0tUl  even  though  barbarism  sbonld  fisr  a  long  season  scsrethe  moses  and  learn- 
ing entirely  away,  a  time  will  come  whmi  Aoman  histoiy  will  sgain  bo  an  ob- 
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My  expfOHdons  about  the  impandinf  fotore,  iti  retrogressioii  towaid 
barbarimn,  the  flight  of  the  sciences  and  muses,  will  be  recogniseed  hj 
poeteritjr  as  the  Tiew  of  an  unprejudiced  contemporary;  at  present  they 
will  raise  the  clamors  of  the  dazzled  multitude.  Very  few  know  whither 
they  desire  to  go;  the  greater  number  start  up  and  run  headlong  away, 
like  people  taking  a  walk  who  only  want  to  give  themseWes  ezereiae; 
they  are  completely  under  the  influenoe  of  declamation  and  visionary 
ideas ;  yet  among  them  are  honorable  men,  and  even  authors  of  talent. 

While  I  was  lamenting  over  these  infatuated  revolutionists,  I  received  a 
bullying  letter  from  *,  because  having  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  had 
freely  declared  that  this  resuscitation  of  the  revolution  was  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  party  and  a  perverse  aristocracy.  He  flies  at  me 
as  if  he  would  tear  me  to  pieces  for  *^  seeing  such  phantoms  and  defending 
the  liberals."  There  is  a  priestly  aristocratic  party  here,  small  in  num- 
bers, but  which  has  a  nest  in  Coblentz,  by  which  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
befooled.  Uowever  dear  the  friendship  of  any  man  may  be  to  me,  I  can 
not  purchase  its  continuance  at  the  sacrifioe  of  truth. 

Gretchen  has  a  good  thought  about  our  emigration,  if  it  mMt  be ;  to 
turn  our  steps  to  Halle,  where  we  have  a  friend  in  Bluhme,  and  have  also 
other  acquaintances. 

After  the  perfect  apathy  which  reigned  as  long  as  the  great  tendencies 
which  were  the  precursors  of  present  events  mig^t  have  been  calmly  set 
forth,  is  there  now  with  you,  who  have  nothing  to  fear  for  yourselves,  the 
same  universal  exulting  garrulity  on  the  course  of  public  events,  which 
prevailed  forty  years  ago  ?  Hero,  even  the  liberals,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  full  of  anxiety,  and  many  judge  very  sagaciously.  Political  follies 
have  had  little  influence  so  far.  A  state  of  prosperity  is  hardly  possible 
in  France,  even  if  peace  lasts  :  if  war  comos,  there  can  be  no  security  for 
any  thing  in  the  general  breaking  up.  It  is  all  over  with  the  Imperial 
party,  but  it  can  not  be  absolutely  affirmed  that  republican  anarchy  may 
not  lead  back  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  people 
of  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel  have  right  on  their  side,  in  the  main  aliio, 
the  people  of  Dresden;  but  with  them  the  imitation  of  the  French  is  al- 
ready grievous  and  disgraceful ;  the  risings  of  the  peasantry  are  horrible. 

The  absence  of  every  kind  of  joy,  hope,  and  illusion  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  these  revolutions,  particularly  that  in  France,  as  compsred  with  1789. 
Every  thing  bears  the  impress  of  age  and  decrepitude;  the  aged  La 
Fayette,  who  still  dreams  that  he  is  in  the  olden  times,  stands  like  a 
spectre  in  the  midst.  There  is  much  more  self-consciousness  than  there 
was  then ;  the  lowest  rabble  have  their  eyes  bent  on  their  own  immediate 
advantage.  Forms  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  except  to  a  few  young 
visionaries.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  dissolution  of  society  as  that 
in  South  America  may  take  place  even  in  France.  The  mercantile  class, 
heartily  as  it  detests  the  priesthood,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  the  revolu- 
tion had  never  happene<l.  I  held  it  to  be  impossible,  because  I  knew  that 
the  upper  classes  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  advantage,  and 
cherished  no  dreams.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  they  could  never  expose 
themselves  to  the  bullets,  and  so  it  has  turned  out;  they  have  let  loose 

ject  of  attention  and  interest,  though  not  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fifteenth 
omtory  "-.Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Histocy  of  Rome.  (Hare  aad 
ThfarlwaU's  Translation.) 
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ilie  mob,  and  in  Puis  it  has  bcharred  not  only  with  h«roio  oonnfe,  Hut  for 
»  mob  most  admirably.  The  m^jeiy  and  the  scaicity  of  food  are  now  in- 
describable, and  things  can  not  improve. 

We  have  passed  several  dr/s  in  immediate  anxiety.  Now  we  have  oar 
garrison  again.  The  day  o.i  which  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  reached  Bonn  wjt  horrible ;  jnst  like  the  air  before  an  approach- 
ing storm,  or  in  the  south,  before  an  earthquake,  when  all  animals  are  full 
of  terror.  On  the  previous  evening,  similar  tidings  had  come  from  Liege, 
at  nine  in  the  morai*  g  they  came  from  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  an  hour  after,  a 
£bUow  stood  up  herr  m  one  of  the  squares  and  exhorted  the  mob  to  insur- 
vsotion ;  the  popula  e  eyed  us  of  the  higher  ranks  with  looks  of  defiance 
and  scorn ;  in  the  a^emoon,  we  leamt  that  a  disturbance  had  broken  out 
.  at  Cologne.  Our  hou's  is  opposite  to  a  large  manufactory,  whose  master 
is  universally  bated,  f)  )m  which  we  are  only  separated  by  a  broad  open 
street,  and  moreover  ^  3  had  neither  a  garrison  nor  a  national  guard,  nor 
any  one  who  knew  h^  r  to  form  one.  For  the  present  we  are  quite  safe. 
We  shall  remove  in'  »  our  new  house  in  a  fortnight  at  furthest,  unless 
great  changes  t'^k^  •  lace  between  now  and  then.  The  repairs  are  very 
nearly  completf  /        ... 

CCCLXX. 

TO  SAVIONY. 

BoNH,  19th  November,  1830. 

Tho  preface  expresses  my  views  about  the  future,  with  that 

striot  correv/ondenoe  with  my  thoughts,  which  I  always  endeavor  to  ob- 
serve. It  'jt  my  firm  conviction  that  we,  particularly  in  Germany,  are 
r^ldly  hastening  toward  barbarism,  and  it  is  not  much  better  in  France. 

That  we  are  threatened  with  devastation,  such  as  that  two  hundred 
years  a^,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  just  as  clear  to  me,  and  the  end  of  the 
tale  will  be,  despotism  enthroned  amid  universal  ruin.  In  fifty  years,  and 
probf  My  much  letis,  there  will  be  no  trace  left  of  free  institutions  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press  throughout  all  £urope,  at  least  on  the  Continent. 
ye*y  few  of  the  things  which  have  happened  since  the  revolution  in  Paris, 
y».fe  surprised  me.  Before  the  revolution,  a  Frenchman  had  started  the 
I'lestion  in  a  newspaper,  what  I  should  say  to  Cesar's  death  ? 

I  am  just  sending  this  reply  to  him ;  "  As  I  do  about  the  ordonnances ; 
-.ubmission  was  impossible,  and  yet  both  now  and  then,  it  was  a  calamity 
hat  the  attempt  succeeded.''     You  will  not  find  this  paradoxical 

[The  following  extracts  from  some  of  Niebuhr's  letters  written  abont 
Jiis  time,  are  given  in  the  Lebensnachrichten,  without  a  date :] 

'*In  my  opinion,  what  constitutes  a  royalist,  is  to  believe  that  the 
State  is  no  arbitrary  association  ;-^that  the  whole  is  before  the  parts  ;-— 
that  government  ii  of  God  ;^that  government  is  the  first  necessity,  and 
that  government  and  liberty  must  be  combined  ;-«that  they  may  be  so 
under  the  most  diverse  forms ; — ^that  forms  which  set  bounds  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  mass  of  mediocrity  are  salutary ;  those  which  do  not, 
intrinsically  bad ; — ^that  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution  by  insurreotion, 
an  not  merely  irrational,  but  criminal.  *  And  on  all  these  ground*  I  ean 
aoqwiesee  in  th«  mistaken  measuies  of  the  aristocracy,  although  I  am  often 
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keenly  alive  to  their  errora.  But  if  I  am  required  to  aeknowled^  any 
tyranny  as  sacred,  and  to  pronounce  every  endeavor  to  break  the  yoke, 
rebellion,  even  where  commanded  by  the  meet  ur^nt  distress,  I  can  not 
yield  my  assent ;  and  when  I  see  folly  and  ignorance  at  the  helm  of  a£fain 
it  rouses  my  indignation,  and  I  do  not  conceal  ray  sentiments." 

"  Our  disease  is  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be  removed  by  mere  changes  in 
the  constitution :  for,  £rom  no  change  made  in  these  times,  and  by  the 
men  of  this  generation,  can  we  venture  to  hope  for  that  legislation,  which 
might  bring  us  into  a  healthful  and  progressive  condition,  by  transforming 
our  habits  and  our  entire  social  circumstances.  What  we  want,  is  as 
certain  and  clear  to  me  as  my  own  existence,  and  to  a  great  extent  I  could 
express  it,  but  it  were  to  talk  to  the  winds,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  to  no  purpose.  *They  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  hear  them  not.'  Were  I  in  power,  I  would  act,  and  with 
vigor,  in  God's  name,  even  if  it  brought  danger  to  myself." 

"  Many  royalists  are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  as  I  and  my  feUow-think- 
ers;  they  regard  that  as  admirable  and  praiseworthy,  which  we  only  de- 
fend as  necessary  in  principle,  without  denying  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
things  it  often  works  very  ill,  and,  therefore,  while  we  maintain  that  if  it 
fall,  every  thing  must  go  to  ruin,  yet,  we  prophesy  that  no  human  power 
can  uphold  it,  unlens  a  reform  take  place,  and  a  new  life  be  infused  into  it. 
For  example,  we  say  there  must  be  an  aristocracy,  indeed,  an  aristocracy 
of  many  grades ;  but  we  add,  at  this  moment  there  is  no  tolerable  aristoc- 
racy existing,  and  that  which  calls  itself  such,  is  a  phantom  from  which 
all  vital  energy  has  fled.  The  other  party  are  satisfied  with  this  aristoc- 
racy as  it  is,  and  fancy  it  is  only  necessary  to  compel  obedience.  We  say, 
make  proper  regulations,  and  obedience  will  not  be  wanting  if  a  good  ex- 
ample is  set  to  tbe  people.  They  think  to  accomplish  all  by  repression, 
and  we  demand  free  scope  for  movement,  in  conformity  with  the  law.  We 
say,  when  the  governments  understand  their  vocation  of  ruling,  the  subjects 
will  soon  return  to  theirs  of  obeying.     And  so  on  without  end. 

"  In  this,  our  two  parties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  agree,  that  revolution 
is  rebellion,  and  that  of  the  most  ruinous  kind  that  can  befall  nations ;  and 
likewise,  that  we  despise  the  liberals  beyond  all  expression  for  their  shal- 
lowness and  wickedness.  But  I  do  not  thereby  abrogate  my  conviction 
that  it  is  only  the  despotism  now  inseparable  from  it,  owing  to  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  present  day,  which  renders  revolution  so 
utterly  execrable,  that  it  can  bring  forth  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  a 
sensible  man  ought  to  risk  every  thing  even  for  a  bad  government,  sooner 
than  submit  to  it.  My  conviction  is,  that  ere  the  d^potism  of  liberalism 
became  all-powerful,  there  were  perfectly  justifiable  revolutions,  in  which 
one  power  was  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  usurpations  of  another 
power,  as  in  England  and  the  Netherlands.  Lastly,  that  tyranny,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  ages,  remains  tyranny ;  and  that  where  this 
exists,  nature  takes  her  course,  though  under  our  present  conditions,  that 
course  can  lead  to  nothing  but  slavery.  Many  good  men  call  such  princi- 
ples dangerous,  and  although  they  may  be  far  from  mistaking  the  motives 
of  one  who  maintains  them  (like  myself,  who,  in  order  not  to  acquire  an 
unmerited  reputation,  have  fully  developed  them  in  my  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment) yet  they  can  not  help  feeling  a  little  terror  at  his  openness  and 
temerity.     This  may  make  it  clear  in  what  sense  I  am  an  unoonditioiial, 
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true,  and  faithful  ro/sllBt,  and  that  I  have  not  awenrod  in  the  least  from 
the  principles  of  which  I  am  an  avowed  adherent.^' 

'^  Had  I  lived  in  ancient  Rome,  and  had  it  been  possible  for  a  Tribune 
to  propose  such  a  regeneration  of  the  State  as  the  short-sighted  people  of 
our  day  desire,  I  would  have  helped  to  strike  him  dead  in  God's  name ; 
and  if  I  lived  in  a  State  where  one  constitutional  element  of  the  whole  was 
injuriously  repressed,  whether  it  were  the  democratic,  or  a  truly  aristo- 
cratic element,  I  would  strain  every  nerve  to  give  it  fair  play,  and  put  it 
in  possession  of  its  rights. 

With  us  Germans,  aristocracy  can  never  become  so  sickening  as  a  super- 
ficial liberalism.  The  hot  fever  has  burnt  itself  out,  like  a  plague  that  at 
last  vanishes  spontaneously  *,  still  wc  shall  have  repose,  and  be  able  to 
retum  to  the  quiet  life  of  our  grandfatheie,  who  were  not,  indeed,  like  our- 
selves, threatened  with  a  barbarian  yoke. 

Constitutional  forms  are  of  no  use  a,mong  an  enervated  or  foolish  nation. 
What  avaib  the  choice  of  representattares,  when  there  are  no  men  fit  to 
represent  the  people?  Is  it  answered,  **I^  t^em  learn  by  practice*,'' 
that  is,  indeed,  to  sport  with  the  gravest  maters.  I  say ;  give  them  free 
communal  instilhitions,  and  let  them,  in  the  finK  instamce,  learn  by  prac- 
tice within  a  sphere  with  which  they  are  acquaint.  Believe  me  (but 
that  you  know  already),  I  know  bow  to  prize  a  free  oonstitxition,  and  am 
certainly  better  acquainted  than  most  with  its  meaning  and  worth;  but, 
of  all  things,  the  first  and  most  essential  is,  that  a  nation  siiould  be  manly, 
unselfish,  and  honorable.  If  it  is  that,  free  laws  will  grow  vp  of  them- 
selves by  degrees." 

CCCLXXI. 

TO  MOLTKB. 
"^  End  of  November,  1830. 

Instead  of  the  She-woli^  there  now  stands  in  the  room  which  I 

have  taken  for  myself  a  bust  which  must  be  familiar  to  your  remem^ 
brance  of  Paris  in  1790,  which  you  have  probably  possessed  yourself,  the 
mention  of  which  will  call  up  that  whole  period  to  your  mind — ^Mirabeau, 
by  Houdon.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  reached  your  ears,  that  I  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  last  year,  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  On  that 
occasion  I  read  the  "Opinions  et  Travaux,"  and  my  heart  beat  so  strongly 
for  the  demon,  the  mightiest  of  all  the  men  whose  lifetime  has  coincided 
with  my  own,  that  I  commissioned  a  person  in  Paris  to  purchase  his  bust 
for  me.  It  was  not  to  be  found;  no  one  inquires  for  it  now,  just  as  no 
one  now  reads  this  Demosthenes.  A  full  half  year  passed  before  my 
commissioner  was  able  to  hunt  up  a  replastered,  varnished  copy;  but 
even  this  is  valuable  to  me.  Now  the  fact  that  Mirabeau  had  vanished 
from  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  was  a  proof  to  me  that  the 
revolution  was  done  with ;  and  I  inferred  this  still  more  decisively,  from 
the  manifest  certainty  that  no  one  cherished  any  longer  those  hopes  of 
better,  if  not  golden  times,  by  the  dreams  of  which  our  youth  was  buoyed 
up ;  and  who  could  have  thought  it  possible  that  in  an  utterly  unpoetical 
age-— one  like  that  which  Petronius  paints,  when  men,  if  they  sacrificed 
at  all,  offered  gold  in  ingots  to  the  gods,  to  spare  the  cost  of  moulding  it 
— ^people  would  risk  wealth  and  comfort  in  order  to  wreak  their  anger  ? 
It  is  BO,  nevertheless,  and  I  have  been  a  false  prophet;  but  it  must  be 
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sUoired  that  it  wm  insane  eondnet  wliioh  drore  the  people  mad  with 
intolerable  oppresMou ;  and  even  as  it  is,  the  result  has  been  verj  different 
from  that  which  took  place  in  those  years  of  youthful  enthusiasm.     Tre- 
mendous catastrophes  have  come  to  pass,  and  there  is  no  resistance,  not  a 
semblance  o(  great  men,  no  joy  or  enthusiasm,  no  hopes  f9r  the  future^ 
except  that  the  time  will  one  day  come,  when,  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction,  every  ^aeant  boy  shall  be  able  to  read.     The  trutti  of  the 
thing  is  the  unvailed  destitution  of  the  populace,  who  are  resolved  to  bear 
it  no  longer }  and  this  again  paves  the  way  for  a  revision  of  property ; 
which  is  not,  indeed,  something  new  under  the  sun,  but  has  been  unheard  of 
for  centuries  past,  and  even  now  seems  quite  inconceivable  to  our  politicians, 
who  have  set  property,  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  HoUest  of  Holies.     We 
have  fiUlen  into  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  with  all 
its  horrors,  and  he  who  can  not  see  thin  is  Wind ;  he  who  thinks  the  ques- 
tion  has  any  thing  to  do  with  freedom  is  a  fool  *,  fbnns  will  no  longer  hold 
things  together;  we  shall  bless  despotism  if  it  protects  our  lives,  as  the 
Bromans  blessed  that  of  Augnetus.     That  it  was  possible  for  reasonable 
men  to  do  this,  I  had  <s>mpi*ishended  long  ago ;  now,  it  is  perfectly,  vividly 
clear  to  me ;  and  now  I  ^iso  understand  Catiline. 

This  would  be  mourafal  enough  if  it  only  affected  our  contemporaries  in 
foreign  landa,  and  we  were  able  to  retain  those  good  things  of  life  which 
Livy,  Horace,  and  Virg^  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Aetinm,  and  through 
whose  possessica  they  were  able  to  keep  their  mind  serene  and  fit  for  crea- 
tive efibrts ;  namely,  security,  leisure,  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  State. 
But  in  our  poor  Germany,  hopeless  confusion  is  breaking  forth  in  all  direc- 
tiona,  Slid  delivering  us  unarmed  and  defenseless  into  the  hands  of  our 
hefed><vy  enemy,  who  is  already  revenging  himself  by  insolence  and  scorn, 
ibf  <he  short  time  during  which  he  has  lain  bound,  and  broods  over  no  less 
a  deidgn  than  the  restoration  of  his  tyranny,  and  the  sacking  of  all  neigh- 
boring eenntries.  I  could  have  resigned  myself  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  though  it  would  bring  a  miserably  inefficient  set  of 
men  into  the  place  of  those  who  now  hold  the  reigns  of  government,  and  set 
before  them  a  far  more  difficult  task,  but  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  wreck  of  our  independence  amid  the  fearful  storms  of  war. 

And  let  no  one  delude  themself  with  the  idea  that,  at  all  events,  free  con- 
stitutions would  spring  fiwn^  the  convulsion  :  it  will  lead  very  quickly  to  an 
absolute  military  despotism,  which  will  scarcely  trouble  itself  with  outside 
decencies  even  so  much  as  that  of  Napoleon.  In  Holstein  also  the  people 
are  already  beginning  to  agitate.  These  men  are  perhaps  still  greater 
strangers  to  you  than  to  me.  Respecting  the  enterprise  and  its  conse- 
quences there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  except  of  a  little 
more  or  less  indulgence.  God  help  us  to  endure  what  we  can  not  avert  1 
Gretchen  asked  me  lately  in  earnest,  Whether  I  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, thought  of  going  to  North  America.  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  chil- 
dren," whom  I  would  rather  see  Germans,  even  imder  a  Russian  rule  than 
Anglo-Americans !  Farewell,  dear  friend.  Shall  we  not  see  each  other 
again  somewhere  ?  You  have  never  answered  my  invitation  to  the  Rhine, 
and  now  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Remember  mo  to  your  sons;  I  have 
leceived  Magnus's  circular ;  wish  him  suooess  in  my  name.  My  wife  sends 
her  kindest  regards  to  you,  she  braces  hertelf  up  to  bear  what  is  inevitable. 

Tour  old  NxxBUHH. 
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CCCLXXII. 

TO  PBETHBB. 

BanN,  nik  Dtamitr,  1B30. 

3.  The  sudden  demand  foi  my  old  truuUtion  of  the  Philippic  ii 

u  ineiplickble  to  me  u  tn  jrau.  I  can  not  h&r»  the  sHghtett  objecldon  to 
youc  tepublighing  it;  instead  of  the  dedication,  which  ii  now  inapplioiible, 
I  ihould  like  ;rou  to  insert  *fCei  the  title  page  what  is  written  on  the  in. 
cloaed  iheet.* 

With  this  my  atiswei  to  youc  inquiries  is  ended,  and  now  comea  my  turn. 

1.  I  thuik  you  Tcry  much  for  sending  me  the  further  parts  thathaTS  ap- 
peared of  your  great  Beries  of  historical  works,  Steniel's  book  treats  in- 
deed of  a  Geld  which  I  have  explored  leu  tban  any  other,  lut  ao  far  as  I 
may  presume  to  eipress  a  judgment  notwithstanding,  I  think  it  very  eicel- 
lent,  and  hope  it  will  be  received  u  it  deserteg. 

a.  You  know  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  to  which  Sh  J.  Macintosh's, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  lie,  historical  works  belong.  In  the  same  collection 
will  appear  the  History  of  Greece  up  to  Alexander,  by  my  translator  Thirl. 
wail.  It  will  be  no  erudite  work,  hut  the  work  of  a  truly  erudite  S4id  in- 
tellectual man-  Before  the  onthrcak  of  the  revolution,  T  begged  the  author 
to  send  me  proof  sbeete,  which  Classen  should  translate  under  my  eye ;  I 
ioteoded  to  add  a  preface  and  a  continuation  up  to  the  R.oman  period. 
We  had  agreed  to  offer  you  the  work,  my  dear  friend  :  I  wished  that  soow- 
thing  of  consequence  bom  my  band  should  be  published  by  Feithcfl,  and 
yonr  fellow-citizen  Clasaen  had  the  same  feeling.  Thirlwall  very  modestly 
declined  sending  the  sheets  to  me,  saying  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Under  other  circumstances,  I  should  boldir  advise  a  pabHlbar  to 
get  the  book  as  soon  as  it  appears  (which  is  so  easy  In  Hamburgh),  and  to 
announce  that  a  translatica  of  it  by  Classen  would  appear  with  a  preiaaa 
and  a  continuation.  But  now,  1  can  not  promise  you  a  continiialioa ;  if 
we  are  fugitives,  where  shall  We  find  a  secure  resting-place  where  I  could 
work?  And  now  will  you  venture  the  announcemeni  with  the  addition 
"  in  case  I  should  not  be  prevented  "  from  giving  the  continuation  ?  And 
send  for  the  book  T  And  haw  much  could  you  afford  to  pay  Classen  for  it  J 
Under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  an  uncommonly  good  article,  for 
there  is  at  present  no  book  of  the  kind  at  all. 

3.  Hy  burdened  heart  would  fain  relieve  itself  by  ume  admonlttons  to 
the  Germana,  at  which  yonr  last  letter  hints :  prudence  counsels  silence — 
says  it  would  make  little  impteuion.  If  I  write,  and  am  eatisBed  with  my 
performance,  I  shall  send  it  to  you.  Never  has  Germany  been  so  treach- 
erous to  herself  as  now ;  and  since  the  revolution  in  Poland,  not  only  has 
salvation  Uirough  our  own  effort*  become  impossible,  but  even  for  a  miiada 
there  is  no  place  left,  whiah  is  always  Indispensable  before  a  miraole  oaa 
Interfere  in  the  conne  of  earthly  affain 

CCCLXXIII. 
TO  UADAUE  HENSLSa. 

BaNn.  19(A  DtetnOitr,  1630. 

I  do  not  mean  to  qneition  that  the  administration  of  jnitioa  U 

'Pablishedln  hii"K*chgelusflBaSehriit«n."   The  last  wordi  ha  btbt  wiot* 
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-n  a  bad  condition,  but  the  multiplicity  of  the  systems  is  the  least  part  of 
the  evil;  the  most  lamentable  circumstance  is  the  character  of  the  judges 
themselves,  who  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  old  characteristics  of  their  or- 
der. This  is  the  case  wherever  you  inquire ;  the  old  severe  gravity  has  van- 
ished from  the  tribimals,  whose  members  for  the  most  part  simply  endeavor, 
like  other  officials,  to  expedite  the  work  allotted  to  them  with  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible,  and  have  no  conscientious  feeling  that  they  ought  to  admin- 
ister the  Right,  an  idea  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  professors  of  jurispru- 
dence. I  by  no  means  wish  to  do  away  with  Codes  of  law  altogether.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  a  complete  revision  of  the  existing  system  of  laws  in 
Holstein,  but  the  reformers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  They  want 
one  single  new  Code,  just  as,  when  they  talk  of  Chambers,  they  want  an 
entirely  new  representation,  and  such  a  Code  can  not  possibly  succeed. 
There  is  no  human  being  who  could  frame  it.  And,  above  all,  from  a  Code 
of  criminal  law,  may  God  preserve  every  country !  even  if  the  jury  were 
not  to  be  immediately  introduced  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  however  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  principles  of  these  people.  Tou  have  no 
doubt  received  the  copies  of  my  History,  and  read  at  the  least  the  preface 
in  your  own  copy.  This  has  created  a  sensation  of  which  I  had  not  the 
least  idea,  when  I  was  writing  down  the  statements  of  my  convictions,  or^ 
perhaps,  I  might  have  omitted  it.  It  has  roused  a  clamor,  not  only  among 
those  who  rejoice  in  disturbances  and  destruction,  and  already  regard  as  re- 
bellion any  lamentations  over  the  state  of  things  which  they  promote,  at 
least  with  their  wishes,  but  also  among  those  who  do  not  like  to  think  the 
evil  quite  so  great  as  it  is,  and  many  who  do  me  the  honor  to  think  them- 
selves wiaer  than  I.  What  is  said  of  me  behind  my  back  rarely  comes  to 
my  ears,  but  I  have  accidentally  heard  something  of  it  which  makes  me 
very  indignant.  It  is  said  that  I  can  not  bear  that  any  one  should  differ 
firom  me  in  opinion.  This  is  not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  can  in  prac- 
tice more  completely  concede  to  others  the  liberty  to  have  what  opinion  they 
choose :  I  condemn  none,  and  defend — how  often — the  sentiments  of  my 
greatest  opponents.  But  I  require  that  no  one  should  take  the  liberty  of 
blaming  me  for  having  my  own,  especially  on  subjects  into  which  I  have 
more  insight,  and  on  which  I  can  form  a  better  judgment  than  those  who 
set  themselves  up  for  wiser,  and  who  allow  me  no  voice  whatever  in  things 
belonging  to  their  sphere.  Meanwhile,  I  have  a  rich  compensation  in  the 
unlimited  approbation  of  Hermann,  who  is  equally  convinced  with  me  that 
the  present  tendency  of  the  world  is  toward  barbarism. 

My  sadness,  quite  apart  from  the  misfortune  which  is  impending  over 
us  personally,  is  caused  by  the  degeneracy  of  our  nation,  no  less  than  by 
the  prospect  of  its  serviti^de  and  devastation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  noble  qualities  which  were  the  glory  of  our  nation  are  dis- 
appearing— depth,  sincerity,  originality,  heart,  and  aiOfection — ^that  shallow- 
ness and  impudence  are  becoming  universal.  This  can  not  be  charged  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  times;  things  are  pursuing  an  ordinary  course, 
such  as  other  nations  have  witnessed  before  j  and  if  there  were  nothing 
ebe,  I  should  calmly  work  on  for  other  ages,  from  which  a  book  written 
now  can  not  bo  quite  kept  back,  even  if  Germany  should  bo  desolated  by 
Hunnish  ravages.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  present,  when  we  look 
at  the  tiger  in  the  West  waiting  with  glaring  eyes  to  pounce  upon  his 
P»y  •  and  the  tone  of  feeling  pervading  aU  Germany  (with  the  exception, 
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for  the  most  part,  of  our  old  proTinces),  wMch  furthera  the  design  of  the 
enemy,  dissolves  all  bonds,  makes  resistance  impossible,  opens  outstretched 
arms  to  the  French  !  "  Give  us  freedom,''  say  they,  "  and  we  are  ready 
to  withstand  the  foreigner  :'*  but  this  freedom  is  chaos,  and  the  sway  of 
madmen  or  fools  j  and  since  their  demands  neither  can  nor  will  be  granted, 
and  there  is  no  great  man  living  to  win  the  people  to  himself  and  carry 
them  away  with  him,  to  all  human  foresight,  the  loss  of  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  to  France,  the  inundation  of  the  rest  of  Germany  by  French 
hordes,  the  destruction  of  the  existing  States,  and  the  formation  of  servile 
republics  under  the  guidance  of  traitors,  has  become  quite  inevitable  after 
the  insurrection  of  the  Poles.  I  will  not  blame  these  latter ;  the  blame  is 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  absurdity  of  forming  them  into  a  State,  organ- 
izing their  armies,  and  then  sending  them  a  ruler,  who  would  have  driven 
the  mildest  nation  to  despair.  But  while  we  lay  no  blame  on  them,  and 
under  other  circiunstances  might  even  rejoice  to  see  their  revolt,  he  must 
be  a  wrong-headed  man,  who  would  not  now  think  of  the  salvation  of 
Germany  in  the  first  place. 

The  French  are  always  talking  of  defense,  and  their  whole  line  of  con- 
duct points  to  attack ;  and  in  Germany  no  voice  is  raised  to  exclaim  that 
no  one  htu  Ihrtatened  them  j  the  most  that  has  been  shown  is  a  determina- 
tion not  to  suffer  them  to  seize  on  Belgium.  The  German  press  is  only  an 
echo  against  Germany  1  How  willingly  would  they  seek  a  pretext  against 
Prussia,  who  does  not,  however,  aflford  them  the  least,  yet  the  *'  Correspond- 
ent" repeats  the  lying  statement  of  an  English  journal,  that  the  execution 
of  the  *' bloody  work"  of  subjugating  Belgium  was  assigpied  to  Prussia  1 
It  would  lighten  my  heart  to  write ;  the  effort  to  smother  my  feelings  quite 
deadens  my  faculties ;  but  if  no  great  result  could  be  expected,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  come  forward  singly.  I  have  written  a  few 
words  which  may  at  least  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  well-disposed  but 
undecided  persons,  by  way  of  preface  to  a  reprint  of  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes, which  Perthes  wishes  for :  a  demand  has  suddenly  arisen  for  it 
in  South  Germany,  and  all  the  copies  in  stock  have  been  sold. 

The  Russian  bonds  have  received  a  great  shock,  which  may  lead  to  very 
bad  consequences.  Neither  has  the  French  credit  been  strengthened  by  the 
extension  of  French  power,  for  further  revolutions  are,  I  think,  inevitable 
What  a  change  within  five  months  I  What  a  conclusion  for  this  year ! 
how  wiU  the  next  end?  God  protect  you,  my  beloved  Dora,  and  us !  Ton 
will  find  a  refuge,  I  trust.  Give  our  love  to  all  our  friends  and  relations. 
Most  likely  I  shall  not  write  to  you  again  in  the  old  year.  You  will,  I 
hope,  pass  a  tolerably  merzy  Christmas  in  spite  of  every  thing ;  I  wish  you 
may  skim  over  a  little  of  my  book  during  the  holidays.  I  embrace  you 
tenderly  once  more  in  the  old  year. 

Tour  old  NixBUHB. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  NIEBUHR. 
BY  PROFESSOR  BRANDIS,  OF  BONN, 

AUTHOR  OF  TUS    '' HISTORY  OF  THS   ARISTOTELIAN  PBILOSOPHT,"   ETC. 

NiEBUHR  was  considered  passionate,  and  his  feelings,  his  predi- 
lections, and  his  dislikes  were,  no  doubt,  expressed  with  a  warmth, 
or  rather  a  vehemence,  which,  imtempered  by  deliberation,  could 
not  fail  either  to  carry  all  before  it,  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 
Not  alone  the  narrow-minded  or  ill-disposed,  who  might  feel  them- 
selves justly  rebuked,  but  men  of  nobler  nature  were  often  wounded 
by  his  passing  ebullitions  of  temper,  or  the  sharpness  of  his  ex- 
pressions. Even  his  most  valued  friends  did  not  escape  these 
passionate  outbursts,  which  for  the  moment  were  deeply  felt. 
Still  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  he  never  inflicted  a  deadly  wound 
on  friendship ;  the  shaft  that  pierced  knew  in  like  measure  how 
to  heal,  not  by  explanations,  too  often  fruitless,  but  by  proofs  of 
love,  which,  in  general,  fi>llowed  speedily  and  unsought,  and  were 
therefore  indescribably  touching.  His  anger  was  easily  borne, 
even  when  imjust,  or  partly  unfoxmded,  because  it  was  but  the 
transient  flash  of  an  inward -fire,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
shone  forth  so  brightly  in  good-will  and  friendship. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  love  and  hatred  which  were  evident 
in  his  judgment  on  the  past,  and  on  the  present,  from  which  he 
was  personally  remote.  To  a  man  of  his  deep  and  strong  feelings, 
it  was  impossible  to  observe  and  judge  the  occurrences  of  social 
life  with  the  same  coolness  and  impartiality  as  the  necessary  se- 
quence of  natural  events.  Great  and  noble  sentiments,  or  eminent 
powers  of  mind,  filled  him  with  love  and  admiration ;  narrow  and 
interested  motives  or  aims,  arrogant  little-mindedness  or  vanity, 
he  despised  and  disliked,  whether  they  met  his  eye  in  the  present 
or  the  past.  His  indignation  against  a  Xenophon  was  as  ardent 
as  though  he  had  even  now  left  a  noble  father-land  to  its  fate,  in 
times  of  heavy  need,  and  had  nevertheless  attained  a  false  fame  ; 
for  whether  it  was  the  present  or  the  past  against  which  Niebuhr's 
•ager  was  directed,  it  never  arose  from  selfish  oonsideratioiiB, 
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wotmded  vanity,  or  an  envious  ynak  to  dettnct.  No  ono  eonld 
more  thoroughly  and  cheetfuUy  ap[>rBciate  exceUence  of  every 
kind  ;  no  one  could  value  thoae  excellences  more  highly  in  which, 
often  through  a.  touching  Bclf-depreciation,  he  thought  hinuelf  de- 
ficient. But  the  injustice  of  cootemporarieB  or  poiterity  hurt,  nay 
exEuiperated  him,  as  being  at  once  the  nngrateiul  disparagement 
ofwell-tbundedclaims,  the  sign  of  a  despicable  want  of  independent 
judgment,  and  the  hindrance  to  all  lasting  influence.  To'  con- 
found good  and  evil,  to  place  great  and  Koall  things  on  the  ume 
level,  was  ab«olutely  repulsive  to  lus  nature,  whether  it  were  the 
result  of  a  deficiency  in  warmth  of  feeling,  or  ui  the  acutenen  t>£ 
the  moral  sense ;  for  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  only  where 
the  bad,  the  impure,  and  the  haae,  are  alike  hated  and  despised, 
can  the  great  and  noble  be  truly  reverenced  and  loved,  and  thus 
exert  a  purifying  and  elevating  influence  on  the  character.  Hence 
he  placed  his  standard,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  opinion, 
&r  higher  than  most  men  ;  earnestness  of  mind,  he  considered, 
ought  to  be  shown,  above  all  things,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment, 
that  the  fatnilty  of  judging  might  be  therel^  developed.  Incon- 
uderate  oi  hasty  expressions  with  regard  to  remaduble  men  cv 
events,  he  did  not  easily  allow  to  pass  uncenmired. 

It  was  impossible  for  Niebuhr,  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  moral 
-  earnestness,  to  contemplate  history  otherwise  than  from  the  centre 
of  his  own  nature,  and  he  looked  upon  the  actual  relations  of  life 
from  the  same  ptunt  of  view.  To  be  misunderstood  or  depreciated 
affected  him  deeply ;  and  however  ready  he  might  be  to  admit 
conttadiction,  those  truths  which  he  had  once  grasped  with  living 
conviction,  became  portions  of  himself,  and  wero  as  sacied  in  bis 
eyes  as  moral  and  religious  principles,  with  which,  indeed,  th^ 
were  always  more  or  less  bound  up  in  his  mind ;  certainly  they 
always  had  their  origin  in  the  pure  love  of  truth.  How  frequent- 
ly he  tested  them,  and  how  readily  he  relinquished  those  which 
would  not  bear  re-examination,  is  most  fully  proved  by  the  second, 
and  by  parts  even  of  the  third  edition  of  his  History  of  Rome. 
What  classical  work  has  ever  undergone  to  searching  a  revision  ? 
But  contradiction  which,  without  a  thorough  examination  <^  the 
subject,  opposed  mere  asaertitm  to  convictions  which  he  had  found- 
ed on  deep  research — a  setting  up  of  bare  pcesibililies,  without 
real  insight  into  the  conditions,  tluough  which  alone  they  could 
have  come  to  pass — wounded  him  bitterly,  especially  when  tc- 
oompauied  by  oimganee.     It  wounded  him  because  it  implied  % 
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refusal  to  recognize  the  conscientious  earnestness  of  his  inYecrtigar 
tions,  and  because  it  deprived  those  truths  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  established,  of  the  reception  which  he  desired  for  them, 
on  behalf  of  science. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  now  and  then  adhered  with  some 
obstinacy  to  opinions  not  so  important  nor  so  well-grounded,  but 
this  never  arose  from  dislike  to  acknowledge  error,  nor  from  petty 
vanity.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  never  adopted  or  expressed  an 
opinion  without  the  most  careful  examination  and  thorough  mas- 
tery of  all  the  facts  relating  to  it,  he  could  not  give  it  up  until  it 
had  received  the  most  complete  refutation.  It  was  kept  firm  in 
his  mind  by  the  same  profound  love  of  truth  from  which  it  had 
originally  proceeded,  until  a  higher  truth  had  dawned  upon  his 
sight.  Men  of  more  flexible  intellect  find  it  easier  to  sacrifice  their 
earlier  sentiments ;  but  are  not  their  views,  for  this  very  reason, 
deficient  in  completeness  and  power  ?  Besides,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Niebuhr's  opinions  were  most  intimately  connected 
with,  and  organically  dependent  upon  each  other,  so  that  if  one 
were  given  up,  its  successor  must  equally  be  brought  into  due  re- 
lation to  what  remained  behind  ;  while  his  more  important  prin- 
ciples were  of  a  kind  that  could  scarcely  be  renounced,  but,  at 
most,  only  undergo  modification.  Such  a  habit  of  mind  could  ex- 
ist only  in  one  whose  convictions  were  ever  present  to  him  as  a 
whole ;  it  was  at  least  the  chief  cause  why  Niebuhr  almost  inva- 
riably attained  a  higher  insight  by  his  own  efibrts,  rarely  by  the 
aid  of  others,  though  a  weU-timed  suggestion  would  quickly  rouse 
him  to  fresh  researches.  Another  cause  lay  in  his  early  habit  of 
resorting  immediately  to  the  fountain-heads,  without  availing  him- 
self of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  Nothing  less  than  that  in- 
credible mastery  over  his  materials,  which  he  derived  from  an  al- 
most unexampled  grasp  and  certainty  of  memory,  combined  with 
the  most  brilliant  reflective  powers,  could  justify  him  in  despising 
aids,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  less  comprehensive  and  original 
mind.  It  was  not  indeed  so  much  that  he  despised  them,  as  that 
he  seldom  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  Up  to  his  seven- 
teenth year,  the  classical  authors  had  formed  almost  his  sole  read- 
ing, and  he  was  already  as  much  at  home  in  their  world,  as  most 
learned  men  in  their  mature  years.  He  next  turned  with  like 
eagerness  to  modem  science  and  Uterature,  to  which  he  was  led 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dante.  He  followed  modem 
history  through  all  its  details;  for  him  it  reflected  a  light  over  the 
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lecorda  of  the  past,  and  drew  forth  electric  gparkg  from  every  peb- 
ble on  the  shore  of  antiquity ;  nay  more,  it  gave  an  early  nuituri- 
ty  to  his  judgment,  and  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution,  because  he  clearly  comprehended 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  freedom  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
necessity  of  introducing  it  step  by  step,  and  not  by  auddcn  leaps. 
From  his  residence  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  buuncss,  sometimes  of  an  important  nature, 
he  gained  a  practical  view  of  affairs  in  which  the  merely  learned 
historian  so  often  fails.  He  was  so  fully  engaged  in  official  life, 
from  his  twenty-socond  or  twenty-third  j^ar,  to  the  year  1810, 
that  he  could  scarcely  devote  more  than  his  hours  of  relaxation 
to  study.  No  leisure  remained  for  researches  with  an  extensive 
apparatus  of  learning,  but  he  attained  the  same  end,  without  fix- 
ed purpose,  simply  by  applying  his  practical  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances and  affairs  to  history,  and  never  resting  until  he  was 
able  to  form  as  distinct  and  vivid  a  picture  of  those  portions  of 
history,  which  had  most  attracted  his  interest,  as  men  in  general 
retain  only  from  the  experience  of  the  present. 

Had  he  kept  to  the  ordinary  track,  hod  he  combined  the  study 
of  the  original  sources  with  an  examination  of  the  principal  at- 
tempts to  inspire  them  with  fresh  life,  he  might  still  indeed  have 
found  single  facts  confirming  or  modifying  his  representations,  but 
he  would  scarcely  have  opened  a  new  career  to  historical  investi- 
gation. Other  great  scholars  before  him  have  treated  of  tho 
history  of  Rome  ;  other  adepts  in  political  science  have  made  it 
their  study,  and  how  warmly,  how  gratefully  were  the  laboiB  of 
Machiavclli,  Gronovius,  Perizonius,  MonteBquieu,  and  Gibbon  ac- 
knowledged by  Niebuhr  !  His  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
path  in  science,  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  he  threw  broad  flashes  of 
light  across  the  darkness  that  vailed  the  early  history  of  Italy; — 
that  he  espied  a  thread  of  truth  in  the  tissue  of  fictions  and  em- 
bellishments, detected  history  in  legends,  and  marked  out  the 
respective  domains  of  tho  legendary  and  tho  historical ; — that 
from  the  scanty  and  unconnected  details  belonging  to  history,  he 
was  able  to  draw  clear  and  correct  outlines,  by  displaying  their 
relation  to  each  other ;  finally,  that  by  a  close  comparison  of  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  analogous  conditions  of  society  in  peri- 
ohIs  better  known,  he  gradually  filled  up  these  outlines  till  they 
presented  a  picture  that  spoke  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  his  read- 
en.     And  we  may  &irly  say  that  the  opening  of  this  new  path 
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has  been,  and  will  be,  productive  of  still  greater  results  than  eren 
the  important  discoveries  to  which  it  conducted  Niebuhr,  and  by 
which  he  proved  its  correctness.  It  is  a  path  which  can  not  be 
closed  again  to  science,  however  many  may  be  the  stumbling- 
blocks  it  presents  to  those  who  attempt  to  pursue  it  with  ill-trained 
powers,  who  set  apparent,  in  the  place  of  real  possibilities  guaran- 
teed by  striking  analogies— external  resemblances  in  the  place  of 
internal  relations,  and  mistake  fortuitous  conceptions  £br  views 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  facts. 

We  leave  it  to  those  better  fitted  for  the  task,  to  define  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  Niebuhr's  method  of  treating  history,  and  its 
influence  on  the  present  state  of  historical  research  and  opinion. 
As  we  confine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch, 
it  is  enough  for  us  simply  to  bring  into  view  whatever  may  tend 
to  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mind. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  memory,  or  greater  con- 
trol over  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  possessed  by  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  other  heroes  of  mnemonics ;  it  certainly  was  never  combined 
in  any  instance  with  clearer  powers  of  reflection.  Niebuhr  was  a 
close  observer,  and  found  some  connecting  link  between  all  the 
manifold  external  and  internal  perceptions  which  came  before 
him ;  hence  he  mastered  languages  and  sciences,  signs  and  the 
thing  signified,  with  equal  ease,  and  with  such  certainty,  that  with 
his  mind's  eye  he  saw  each  in  its  own  individuality,  separate  firom 
its  fellows,  and  yet  intimately  and  variously  related  to  them.  No 
suflicient  explanation  of  his  memory  is  furnished  either  by  the  pie- 
tended  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  or  of  the  reproduction  of 
representations,  or  by  any  logical  dependence  among  the  ideas 
themselves.  It  was  equally  retentive  of  perceptions  and  thoughts, 
of  views  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds ;  whatever  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  recognition  took  up  its  due  relative  position  in  his 
mind  with  equal  certainty  and  precision. 

A  great  part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  had  imprinted 
itself  so  indehbly  on  his  memory,  that  he  could  frequently  recite 
hundreds  of  verses  without  stumbling,  and  could  answer  on  the 
spot  every  allusion  or  quotation  from  the  Latin  poets  in  the  notes 
and  letters  of  the  younger  Yalckenaer,  who  was  most  deeply  read 
in  those  authors ;  even  in  his  later  years  he  retained  every  poem 
which  appealed  strongly  to  his  heart,  whether  it  were  a  modem 
Greek  or  Servian  ode,  or  a  song  of  Goethe,  Count  Platen,  or  others. 
In  his  later  years,  at  least,  we  scarcely  think  that  he  ever  learnt 
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any  thing  by  heart ;  whenever  a  poetic  thought  which  had  vividly 
seized  upon  his  mind  was  clothed  in  the  foim  perfectly  adapted  to 
it,  both  the  form  and  its  inner  spirit  implanted  themselves  firmly 
within  him,  without  the  neccEsity  of  any  mechanical  assistance. 

When  a  youth,  Niebuhr  had  made  himself  master  of  French, 
and,  perhaps,  still  more  completely,  of  English,  and  wrote  and 
spoke  both  languages  with  great  fluency  and  correctness.  In  his 
riper  manhood,  while  the  cares  and  occupations  of  the  fatal  years  of 
war  were  undermining  his  health,  he  learned  several  of  the  princi- 
pal dialects  of  the  Bclavonic  languages ;  in  bis  fortieth  year,  be  began 
to  write  and  speak  Italian,  in  which,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  read 
nothing  but  historical  works  and  poetry ;  and,  with  a  rapidity 
that  put  bis  younger  companion  to  shame,  he  acquired  no  slight 
command  of  this  language,  at  ibe  very  time  when  be  was  accua- 
toming  himself  to  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and  devoting  his  leisoce 
to  antiquarian  and  historical  researches.  During  his  residence  in 
Edinhu^h  he  bad  occupied  himself  with  the  natural  sciences, 
particularly  chemistry,  but  had  never  afterward  found  time  <a 
opportunity  to  pursue  these  studies ;  yet  in  subsequent  years  he 
was  able  to  form  the  moat  distinct  conception  of  out-of-tbe- way  or 
complicated  details,  to  the  astonishment  of  men  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject. Hence  be  was  strongly  interested  in  tbe  natural  sciences  of 
antiquity.  The  meteorology,  natural  history,  Jcc.,  of  Aristotle,  the 
botany  of  Thcophrastus,  and  the  ancient  writets  on  agricultuM, 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  His  memory  waa  no  less  certain 
and  comptebensive  with  regard  to  impressions  of  sight  and  num- 
bers. As  referee  of  tbe  consular  business,  at  the  Danish  Board  of 
Trade,  be  once  gave  a  very  detailed  report,  full  of  calculations, 
without  tbe  slightest  hesitation,  though,  as  his  neighbor  remarked, 
be  bad  brought  with  him  by  mistake,  instead  of  his  notes,  a  paper 
which  bad  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  matter  in  hand.  But  even 
numbeiB  did  not  imprint  themselves  on  his  memory  mechanically, 
but  because  the  facts  expressed  by  them  were  never  destitute  o[ 
some  point  of  connection  with  other  facts,  within  the  wide  com- 
pass of  his  historical  and  practical  sphere  of  vision.  Thus,  too, 
tbe  statistics  of  tbe  finances,  at  least  of  tbe  more  important  States, 
were  so  present  to  bis  mind,  that  he  not  unfrequmtly  predicted 
great  alterations  in  the  paper  cumnoy  with  an  accuracy  moot  sui- 
ansing  to  financiers  sud  the  thinUng  mea.  fngtip^  in  tndo> 

«• 
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TORIAN. 

FEOM  A  LETTER  BY  PROFESSOR  LOEBELL,  OF  BONN, 

AUTHOR  OF  A   "  UlflVSBSAL  AlfCIENT  HI8T0EY,"   ETC. 

You  request  me  to  furnish  you  with  Niebuhr*s  char- 
acteristics, as  an  historian,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages. 
This  compels  me  to  content  myself  with  indicating  some  of  the 
most  important  points,  for  the  development  and  establishment  of 
which,  a  small  book  would  be  necessary. 

When  great  men  step  forth  as  the  authors  of  a  revolution  in 
their  peculiar  department  of  science,  and  as  the  discoverers  of  new 
paths,  on  which  others  follow  them,  it  generally  is  because  they 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize,  in  its  true  depth  and  signi£canoe, 
some  want,  vague  indications  of  which  have  already  betrayed 
themselves  in  the  great  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  to  supply  which, 
they  bring  the  eye  and  the  gifls  of  genius. 

At  the  period  when  Niebuhr  took  up  the  idea  of  re-investigating 
and  remodeling  the  history  of  Rome,  certain  movements  and  as- 
pirations had  developed  themselves  in  two  provinces  of  inteUectual 
activity,  which  could  not  fail  to  exert  great  influence  on  historio- 
graphy. These  provinces  were  clasacal  philology  and  politics ; 
that  is,  the  internal  civil  life  of  a  people.  In  classical  philology, 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  preceding  century,  there  had  grown 
up  in  Germany  a  new  method  of  criticism,  which  for  boldness, 
acUteness,  and  delicacy,  was  superior  to  all  that  had  gone  hefoie 
it.  This  found  its  earliest  numifestation,  and  one  that  excited  the 
greatest  attention,  in  the  famous  disquisitions  of  Wolf,  concerning 
the  origin  and  authors  of  the  Homeric  songs.  In  its  wider  and 
more  general  application,  this  method  of  criticism  led  to  the  con- 
viction, that  even  the  authority  of  ancient  testimony  is  not  su^cient 
to  determine  the  author  and  the  date  of  a  work,  unless  it  coincides 
with  internal  signs  and  evidence.  Whenever  these  principles  were 
applied  to  histcvy,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  criticism  which  lies 
at  its  foundation  should  take  a  new  foim.    It  was  seen  that  the 
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use  of  any  Bources  of  history  must  be  preceded  by  Teaeuchea  mto 
their  genuiiiciieas,  and  not  merely  into  the  genuineness  of  those 
which  we  poraess,  but  also  into  the  genuinenew  of  those  which  are 
loet  to  us,  bnt  from  which  authors  etUl  extant  have  drawn  tbcdr 
stAtements. 

The  other  influence  which  helped  to  pve  a  new  Sana  to  hi>- 
toriography,  proceeded  from  the  great  hietoiical  events  of  the  age 
— the  American  and  French  revolutions.  These  rerolutiona  first 
brought  men  to  feel  that,  in  the  history  of  a  State,  the  chief  stress 
*  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  those  things  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
most its  sole  topics — wars,  treaties,  internal  disturbances  and 
stiugglea,  and  the  personal  relations  of  princes — but  on  the  growth 
of  its  fbim  of  govemntent  and  constitution— on  every  thing  which 
serves  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
life  of  the  State.  How  completely  had  this  been  neglected  up  to 
that  time .'  Even  in  youi  England,  where  the  idea  of  free  citizen- 
ship had  long  ago  awakened  to  active  and  conscious  life,  a.  thinker 
like  Hume  could  assign  such  topics  their  place  in  appendices  which 
he  entitled  "  Uiscellaneous  Transactions."  How  long  was  it  ere 
a  Hallam  conceived  the  idea  of  &  "  Constitutional  History  I"  And 
a  profound  and  spirited  descripticm  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  in 
relation  to  its  poUticol  principles  and  endeavors,  such  as  is  pio- 
senled  by  the  third  chapter  of  Uacaulay's  admirable  work,  is  the 
product  <^  the  present  age  alone. 

Permit  me  to  draw  yonr  attention,  however,  to  the  loct,  that  in 
this  field  too,  the  Germans  were  the  first  to  break  the  soil.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  Spittler,  of  Got- 
tingen,  wrote  a  very  clever  and  prolbund  Hand-book  of  the  Histo^ 
of  the  Eiuopean  States,  in  which  their  history  is  treated  altogether 
with  reference  to  their  constitutional  development,  but  which  is, 
after  all,  a  mere  sketch,  a  akcleton,  which  the  lectures  of  the  au- 
thor were  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood. 

Some  other  writers  on  history  had  also  begun  to  assign  to  this 
most  important  subject,  a  more  proininent  place  than  it  formerly 
occupied.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  Niebuhr  had  prediA^ewon  in  this 
direction,  when  he  placed  the  Roman  constitution,  and  the  stmg- 
gles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the  very  foreground  of  his  pictnie. 
But  ho  hod  none  in  the  application  to  history,  of  the  method  of 
criticism  which  had  made  such  great  advances  in  philolc^.  And 
wbaX  ia  atill  more,  he  wm  the  first  to  combine  both  tendoioief, « 
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combination  for  which  he  possessed  endowments  rarely  found  in 

any  age. 

In  his  History  of  Eome,  Niebuhr  commenced  the  erection  of 
on  edifice,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  would  not  employ  the 
very  smallest  stone  until  he  had  carefully  examined  its  fitness. 
Furnished  with  a  comprehensive  and  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  and  Hterature  of  antiquity,  he  was  fully  qualified 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  new  tendency  in  philological  criti- 
cism on  a  far  wider  scale,  by  the  most  acute  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  original  sources  of  history.  What  had  hitherto 
(with  a  few  exceptions  which  attracted  no  attention)  been  termed 
historical  criticism,  consisted  partly  in  a  reckless  skepticism,  which 
rejected  entirely  the  remains  of  whole  periods— as  Hume  says, 
*'  The  first  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  commence- 
ment of  real  history*' — ^partly  in  testing  contradictory  statements 
in  the  accounts  of  the  narrators  of  isolated  events,  by  their  greater 
or  less  probabiUty.  Another  step  had  been  taken  shortly  before 
Niebuhr' s  time.  Instead  of  credulously  receiving,  or  absolutely 
rejecting  the  whole,  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  out  the  kernel  of 
historical  truth,  fix)m  the  midst  of  the  mythical  elements  with 
which  it  was  mixed  up  in  tradition.  But  Niebuhr  did  not  stop 
here.  He  comprehended  in  the  fullest  extent  the  changes  which 
the  objective,  positive,  and  actual  historical  truth  must  undergo, 
in  its  subjective  transmission,  and  the  influence  of  which  per- 
petuated itself  to  after-ages.  Hence  arose  the  following  questions, 
which  the  true  method  of  criticism  must  answer,  before  deciding 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  sources  :  What  would  such 
a  century,  according  to  its  modes  of  thought,  be  able  and  desirous 
to  hand  doAvn  to  posterity  ?  How  has  that  which  has  been  thus 
transmitted,  been  by  later  historians  received,  added  to,  or  altered  ? 
1 .  According  to  some  general  conception  of  the  earlier  period  which 
had  become  current  in  their  day.  2.  According  to  their  greater 
or  less  ability  to  test  what  they  have  received.  3.  Or  according 
to  their  political  party-spirit,  which  often  throws  its  own  coloring 
over  men's  views  of  the  past  ?  These  critical  principles  lead  to 
the  most  fertile  results.  It  follows  from  them,  among  other  things, 
that  narrations  of  events  must  be  estimated,  not  merely  by  their 
own  intrinsic  degree  of  credibility,  but  also  by  the  whole  position 
of  the  narrator ;  a  principle  which  had  formerly  been  applied, 
only  where  the  veracity,  or  want  of  veracity,  in  an  author  waa 
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alieady  generaJl;  noknowledgod.  Fvirther,  tliat  tome  fr&gmenti 
of  on  Account,  Bccidentally  preserved,  and  orerlooked  or  rejected 
by  l&ter  writen,  may  contain  tlie  tmth  in  far  greater  purity,  than  . 
%  detailed  narratioD  which  baa  come  down  to  ub  in  its  int^rity. 
To  seize  the  true  meaning,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  such  a 
fragment — from  which  Hiebuhr  sometimes  extracted  the  most 
Bstonishiug  results — certainly  demanded  his  delicate  appreciation 
of  style,  and  his  power  of  divination.  In  the  way  in  which  he 
soEoetime*  bnnight  some  important  relation  to  light  from  a  few 
*  mutilated  lines,  he  resembled  such  a  naturalist  as  Cuviet,  who 
from  the  fragments  of  a  bone,  determined  the  conlbrmation  of  an 
ertinct  species  of  animals. 

But  If  iebuhr  was  no  less  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  polit- 
ical part  of  his  task.  He  bad  early  entered  the  invaluable  school 
of  public  liie,  where  he  had  acquired  an  unusually  keen  and 
penetrating  eye  ibr  all  pobtical  relations,  and  where  many  things 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  experience  that  can  never 
be  learned  iirom  books.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
most  various  spheres  of  action  ;  scarcely  any  thing  which  could 
be  rendered  instructive  from  any  point  of  view,  was  without  in- 
terest to  his  ever  eager  thirst  lor  knowledge.  Hence  he  was  able 
to  take  a  practical  and  technical  view  of  subjects,  which  most 
learned  men  know  only  by  name,  or  from  superficial  deaciiptionB. 

Thus  he  made  for  higher  demand*  than  most  on  archfeology, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  circunutances  of  the  nations 
ti  antiquity.  That  bare  acquaintance  with  particular  usages  or 
forms,  unaccompanied  by  insight  into  their  meaning,  with  which 
the  merely  book-leamed  content  themselves,  went  for  very  little 
with  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  strove  to  attain  such  a  conoeption 
of  anoient  institutions,  that  their  mutual  dependence,  their  appli- 
cation, their  practical  working  seemed  to  be  preserved,  in  all  their 
Jiving  activity,  to  his  eyes.  In  accounts  where  his  predecessors, 
who  had  made  no  such  demands,  had  £)und  no  difficulties,  no- 
thing problematic,  he  encountered  chasms,  difficulties,  impossibil- 
ities. In  the  attempt  to  remove  these,  and  to  form  to  himself  a 
consistent  picture  of  the  whole,  he  was  often  compelled  to  forsake 
established  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  new  hypotheses,  which  he 
■was  enabled  by  the  rich  variety  of  his  leaniing,  the  acuteness  of 
luB  criticism,  and  bis  genius  for  combination,  to  suggest  and  main- 
-tain.    Criticiam  ban  ahownd  itielf  sa  not  menly  n^atiTC,  but 
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as  the  ftimulant  and  assistant  to  creative  energy,  while  a  vivid 
imagination  helped  the  author  to  perfect  his  production.  For 
imagination,  if  understood,  not  in  the  sense  of  an  absolutely  un- 
fettered invention,  but  as  the  giil  of  restoring  distinct  outlines  and 
coloring  to  dim  and  faded  forms,  is  as  essential  to  the  historical 
inquirer  as  to  the  poet,  who  does  not  decorate  the  materials  fur^ 
nished  by  history  at  his  own  free-will,  but  colors  the  given  out- 
lines, according  to  conditions  involved  in  their  very  nature. 

The  great  and  excellent  qualities  of  Niebuhr*s  historiography 
grew  from  the  same  roots,  which  by  a  certain  inward  necessity 
produced  the  defects  which  may  be  laid  to  its  charge ;  they  are 
the  inevitable  shadow  which  accompanies,  and  exists  only  in  vir- 
tue of,  the  dazzling  light.  If  Niebuhr  sometimes  brought  forward 
too  daring  hypotheses  with  the  greatest  confidence,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  carried  away  by  the  extraordinary  vividness  of  his 
conceptions ;  if,  at  a  later  period,  he  nevertheless  exchanged  these 
opinions  for  others,  it  was  but  in  consequence  of  his  never- wearied 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  research  ;  if  his  narrative  is  often  inter- 
rupted and  disturbed  by  long  disquisitions,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  power  and  importance  of  the  analytical  and  critical 
element,  which  according  to  Niebuhr*s  method,  necessarily  formed 
the  chief  basis  of  his  History.  And  the  same  cause  necessarily 
occasioned  the  inequahty  of  his  style  and  language. 

The  writers  who  were  incited  through  the  influence  of  Niebuhr 
to  new  researches  into  the  Roman  history,  occupy  very  difierent 
positions  in  delation  to  him.  With  some,  reverence,  admiration, 
and  agreement  preponderate.  Among  these  is  your  feUow-coun- 
tryman.  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  most  worthy  to  carry  forward  the 
immortal  work.  Others  concede  to  Niebuhr  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  results,  and  set  up  other  views  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
mainder ;  others  again  controvert  almost  all  his  opinions.  But 
all,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  standing  on  Ins  ground ;  they 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  his  critical  method,  and  are  fight- 
ing a  great  author  with  weapons  which  they  have  borrowed  fiom 
himself.  I  share  the  conviction  of  many  very  oleainnghted  men, 
that  the  most  important  of  Niebuhr's  results  with  regard  to  the 
earliei  portion  of  the  history  of  Home,  will  remain  as  an  enduring 
possession  to  science.  But  supposing,  even,  that  all  the  positive 
tesults  of  those  xeieaiclies  proved  untenaUei  it  would  still  be  » 
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great  and  glorious  victory  that  his  very  antagonists  had  been  forced 
to  adopt  his  method  :  this  method  alone  would  secure  a  high  po- 
sition in  all  ages  for  Niebuhr's  efibrts  in  the  development  of 
science. 

Inquiries  into  other  periods  have  also  yielded  fair  fruits  to  men 
who  have  prosecuted  them  after  his  example,  and  following  in  his 
^tsteps ;  though  many  are  unaware  of  the  influence  of  this  model 
on  others,  and  even  on  themselves.  For  it  is  the  highest  victory 
of  a  new  method,  when  it  carries  away  with  it  a  man  of  intellect 
without  his  becoming  conscious  whence  the  tendency  which  he  is 
obeying  is  derived.  No  doubt,  many  would  shake  their  heads 
over  some  of  these  assertions,  and  would  say  that  the  principles 
of  criticism,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Niebuhr,  had  long  been  ac- 
knowledged and  applied.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  they  confound 
the  presentiments  and  vague  intimations  of  the  right  method,  and 
an  occasional  application  of  it,  with  its  full  admission  into  science. 
It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  prove  this  by  a  series  of  examples,  did 
space  permit. 

LoEBELL. 
Bonn,  3d  of  October,  1851. 


NIEBUHR  AS  A  DIPLOMATIST  IN  ROME.* 
BY  THE  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN. 

To  sketch  a  picture  of  Niebiihr's  life  in  Italy,  is  a  task  as  at- 
tractive as  it  is  difficult  to  the  friend  in  whose  inmost  soul  this 
picture  reposes  like  a  jewel  among  the  treasures  of  a  happy  and 
eventful  past.   Whether  it  can  ever  be  attempted  to  present  some- 
thing not  quite  Unworthy  of  this  picture  and  this  past,  must,  like 
BO  many  other  things,  be  left  to  futurity  and  fate.     That  it  can 
iofot  be  done  now,  is  as  certain  as,  that  if  it  could  be  done,  this  is 
not  the  place  for  it.     In  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  section 
of  the  letters,  by  the  friendly  hand  that  accompanied  this  great 
mind  with  feithfulness  and  afiection  through  this  changeful  out- 
ward and  inward  life,  a  delineation  has  been  given  equaUy  digni- 
fied and  simple,  which  will  suffice  for  a  general  understanding  of 
his  history  during  the  embassy  in  Rome.     Enough  lies  before  us, 
in  this  collection  of  letters,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
presented  to  the  world,  in  this  country  or  in  any  period :  lastly, 
any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  present  age,  which  forms  the  setting 
to  this  remarkable  and  venerable  picture,  may  know  enough  of  it 
to  enable  him,  with  the  assistance  here  afibrded,  to  trace  the  out- 
lines  without  further  aid,  and  from  them  to  derive  a  fresh  insight 
into,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  times.     But  it  is 
beyond  the  province  of  any  one  section  of  his  biography  to  fill  up 
these  outlines  into  a  complete  picture,  to  give  an  account  of  every 
single  feature,  of  every  accidental  circumstance,  of  every  apparent 
contradiction — ^to  exhibit  the  facts  in  connection  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  present  age.     Niebuhr's  intellect  and  inmost  life 
were  moulded  at  one  cast,  and  the  profoundest  explanations  of 
each  portion  lie  in  the  whole.     But  such  a  one  is  at  present,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  impossible.     Niebuhr's  inmost  life  is  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  deepest  movements,  combinations, 
and  struggles  of  suflering  humanity  in  his  own  day,  than  that  of 

*  Thia  Euay  wm  written  for  the  Lebengnachricfaten,  where  it  will  be  fbwid, 
ITDl.  iii.  p.  303. 
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anj  other  great  writer  of  his  nation,  or,  I  ventore  to  aay,  of  his 
age.  He  felt  as  a  man,  and  sympathized  with,  observed,  and 
thought  for  his  fellow-men.  While  in  so  many  memoirs,  with 
which  the  present  age  is  inundated  and  the  future  is  intended  to 
be  deceived,  the  individual  endeavors  to  represent  himself  to  us  as 
the  centre  of  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected,  a  true  bio- 
graphy of  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  would  exhibit  him  as  pro- 
foundly occupied  with  the  universal  weal  and  woe,  finding  solace 
and  light  upon  the  clear  mountain-summits  of  antiquity,  and  erect- 
ing his  rostra  amid  the  noblest  scenes  of  departed  ages.  It  is  a 
task  imperative  upon  his  future  biographer  to  trace  this  influence 
in  his  writings  as  in  his  life.  But  just  in  so  far  as  such  a  deline- 
ation would  bring  into  prominence  the  great  and  significant  feat- 
ures of  his  mind  and  life,  it  must  be  evident  that,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  proclaim  that  verdict  upon  human  relations 
which  they  echo  to  the  age  just  fled,  and  to  the  present,  which 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  it.  Niebuhr  took  a  position  at  once 
decided  and  modest,  with  regard  to  these  times.  While  the  an- 
tiquity which  he  described  stood  before  his  mind's  eye  like  the 
present ;  so  the  present,  in  which  he  lived,  was  to  him  history, 
and,  in  all  essential  matters,  he  never  surrendered  himself  to  it  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  historian  does  to  the  past  ages,  on  which 
he  sits  in  judgment :  loving  it,  but  with  the  repressed  sorrow  of 
aspiration ;  sympathizing  with  it,  but  not  enjoying  it ;  combating 
folly  and  wickedness,  but,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  benefiting  those  whom  he  judges ;  with  scarcely  a  hope 
of  victory  for  himself  and  the  fiiends  and  fellow-thinkers  to  whom 
he  utters  his  prophetic  cry  :  yet,  with  all  this,  always  susceptible 
to  every  breath  of  life  that  blows  upon  him  in  the  sultry  atmosphere 
of  reality — ^thankful  for  every  glance  of  hope  that  casts  a  passing 
radiance  on  his  dark  and  weary  path.  From  such  visitations  he 
gathers  fresh  hfe ;  the  former  feeling  constantly  depresses  and 
paralyzes  him.  The  destiny  of  humanity,  the  welfare  of  his  fa- 
ther-land, and  the  fate  of  its  friends,  these  great  points,  without  ex- 
ternally influencing  his  personal  condition,  afiect  him  not  less  than 
the  life  of  his  own  fiiends  and  the  welfare  of  the  dear  ones  to  whom 
he  has  given  his  full  heart  of  love ;  and  if  he  expresses  himself 
less  frequently  and  fully  about  the  former  than  about  the  latter, 
or  for  long  together  suppresses  all  mention  of  them,  his  inward 
feeling  for  them  is  but  the  stronger  and  more  oppressive.     This  is 
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the  key-note  which  vibrates  through  every  part  of  Niebuhr's  ma- 
ture life,  and  that  began  while  he  was  a  mere  youth. 

To  catch  this  tone  from  his  own  mouth,  documents  would  have 
to  be  printed  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  children  will  see  ; 
nav.  if  we  were  but  to  follow  its  echo  through  the  extracts  from 
his  cofiespondence  now  lying  before  us,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  relations  belonging  to  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and 
to  place  under  the  focus  of  history  those  confused  and  fluctuating, 
erroneous  and  false  representations  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
distressed  Niebuhr,  and  against  which  he  combated.  Let  him 
do  this  who  can.  Here  we  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  any  part  of  that  dark  and  mournful  section  of  his  life,  com- 
prising seven  years  and  a  half,  which  was  so  highly  unfavorable 
to  his  fertility  as  an  hifttorian,  and  yet,  in  many  respects,  so  im- 
portant to  himself,  to  science,  and  the  world.  In  this  essay  we 
shall  only  endeavor  briefly  to  characterize  Niebuhr  as  a  diplomatist 
in  Rome — ^his  conduct  in  diplomatic  life,  and  his  views  of  the  re- 
lations themselves  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discuss  and  regu- 
late, so  far  as  it  appears  necessary  to  an  understanding  and  justi- 
fication of  his  letters. 

Niebuhr's  views  of  the  diplomacy  and  diplomatic  life  of  our 
times,  were  by  no  means  ideal.  The  prevalence  of  hollow  phrases, 
instead  of  a  diplomatic  survey  of  each  circumstance  as  it  presents 
itself — ^the  growing  rarity  of  a  knowledge  of  civil  and  international 
law,  and  their  application  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  with  the 
spread  of  general,  abstract  modes  of  speech,  open  to  the  miscon- 
structions of  caprice  and  the  passions  of  the  day — ^these  fancied 
miraculous  expedients  of  a  great  part  of  modem  diplomacy,  were 
not  less  repugnant  to  his  inmost  nature  than  were  the  inanity  and 
tedium  to  which  the  social  intercourse  of  the  higher  circle  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  is  condemned,  sometimes  by  fancied  notions  of 
propriety,  sometimes  by  irresistible  attraction  of  mutual  aflinity. 
He  used  often  to  say,  in  jest,  "  The  name  diplomatist  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  once  favorite  derivation  of  words  from  their  contraries 
(as  lucus  a  non  Iticendo)  is  not  quite  to  be  rejected ;  for  it  vs 
evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  diplomatists  in  our  day  are 
only  called  so  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  read  a  diploma 
{a  non  hgendo  diplomata).*' 

The  customary  diplomatic  mode  of  life  he  used  to  term  fuga 
vacui,  and  to  say  of  it  what  he  had  said  in  his  youth  of  the  great 
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partiM'  at  the  otherwise  bo  agreeable  house  of  his  amiable  friend 
Count  Schimmelman,  and  which  any  one  who  chooses  may  hear 
firom  his  own  lips.  Idle  talk  upon  matters  of  lofty  import,  and  a 
dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  trifling  topics,  were  equally  abhor- 
rent to  him.  I  shall  never  forget  how  Niebuhr  spoke  at  a  prince- 
ly table  in  Rome,  during  the  bloody  scenes  in  Greece,  of  9iili  and 
the  Suliots,  and  the  future  of  the  Christian  Hellenes,  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  he  has  spoken  to  posterity  in  a  passage  of  his  Roman 
history,  which  breathes  a  noble  indignation  and  a  sense  that  the 
brand  of  infamy  still  cleaves  to  us.  The  prince,  a  high-minded, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  man,  listened,  as  did  his  guests,  with  at- 
tention and  sympathy ;  a  serious  mood  seemed  to  come  over  the 
whole  party.  A  pause  occurred.  One  of  the  guests,  a  diplomatist 
of  Mephistophelian  aspect  and  species,  took  advantage  of  it  to  turn 
the  conversation.  One  of  the  eternally  repeated  trifles  of  the  day, 
a  so-called  piece  of  news  that  must  be  repeated  to  the  prince,  was 
skillftdly  used  as  a  stepping-stone,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole 
table  was  alive  with  a  dispute  between  the  spokesman  and  another 
person  who  had  contradicted  him  upon  a  most  important  point : 
— ^what  ''Aurora"  signified  in  the  slang  of  the  Roman  cofiee- 
houses,  whether  a  mixture  of  chocolate  with  cofiee  or  not.  Nie- 
buhr was  silent.  At  last,  with  quiet  earnestness  and  dignified 
mien,  he  spoke  these  words  : — "  What  heavy  chastisements  must 
be  still  in  store  for  us,  when,  in  such  times,  and  with  such  events 
occurring  around  us,  we  can  be  entertained  with  such  miserable 
trifles !"  All  were  mute,  and  Niebuhr  also ;  a  long  pause  ensued, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Caf6  Nuovo  and  the  dwarf  Bajocco  were 
not  mentioned  again  that  day. 

*'  Those  were,  after  all,  diflerent  times,"  he  would  say,  "  when 
Hugo  Grotius  lived  in  the  great  world ;  indeed  we  might  be  well 
pleased  if  intellectual  conversations,  like  those  described  and  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  times  of  Louis  XIY.  and  his  successors  up 
to  the  French  Revolution,  were  not  banished  firom  our  diplomatic 
dinners  as  de  mauvais  ton.  Who  was  ashamed  then  to  speak  of 
an  important  intellectual  production  as  of  an  event  ? — ^to  express 
his  enjoyment  of  literature,  his  interest  in  intellectual  life  ?  The 
taste  of  that  age  was  not  indeed  worth  much,  but  it  was  at  least 
a  sign  of  life.  There  are,  however,  good  and  suflicient  reasons 
for  the  phenomenon :  much  is  owing  to  the  alternation  of  political 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  much  to  the  endless  divisions  and  di- 
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versionB  of  society  and  to  the  prominence  of  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  yet  on  this  topic  very  few  can  go  heyond  the  hoUow  phrases 
of  our  time,  and  no  one  will  talk  except  in  a  tete-ortete"  The 
ostentation,  the  extravagance,  and  the  ruinous  habit  of  contracting 
debts  necessarily  involved  in  such  a  mode  of  life,  were  naturally 
not  less  intolerable  to  him.  "  Where  will  all  this  end,"  he  often 
exclaimed,  "but  with  the  universal  bankruptcy  toward  which 
Europe  is  tending  in  the  first  general  crisis?"  **  No  diplomatist 
should  lay  by  a  penuy  of  the  salary  which  he  receives  in  order 
to  do  honor  to  his  country  in  his  station,  and  to  show  hospitality 
to  his  countrymen,"  was  another  of  sayings :  "  with  most  there  is 
Uttle  danger  of  this ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  demand  of  him 
that  he  should  spend  his  own  property  in  addition,  least  of  all  for 
such  objects." 

The  sacrifices  he  entailed  upon  himself  by  such  views — and 
views  w^re  with  him  inflexible  principles  and  maxims  oflife,  a 
confession — ^the  annoyances  that  awaited  him,  the  misconstructions, 
nay  slanders,  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  were  by  no  means  un- 
known to  him  when  he  decided  upon  accepting  the  embassy  to 
Rome.  But  he  had  probably  not  fully  realized  what  an  oppressive 
influence  they  would  actually  exercise  upon  him,  a  pressure  like 
that  of  a  sultry  and  unhealthy  atmosphere.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  he  had  never  reckoned  upon  remaining  more 
than  three  or  four  years  absent  from  Germany.  A  wide  sphere 
of  activity  was  not  only  in  itself  as  much  a  necessity  to  his  mind, 
as  leisure  for  the  investigation  and  representation  of  antiquity  in 
a  circle  of  beloved  sympathizing  firiends  or  fellow- workers ;  he  had 
been  used  to  it  from  his  youth  up,  and  even  his  most  learned  in- 
vestigations were  based  upon  the  contemplation  of  those  public 
and  social  relations  wliich  are  more  or  less  perfectly  expressed  and 
mirrored  in  the  circles  of  diplomatic  hfe.  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  no  eminent  practical  statesman  in  Europe,  whose  name 
will  be  mentioned  with  honor  after  his  death,  ever  left  Niebuhr 
after  a  conversation  upon  either  past  or  present  political  relations, 
without  the  highest  respect  for  his  intellect  and  heart ;  in  fact  I 
have  never  heard  the  most  distinguished  of  them  speak  of  him 
but  with  admiration  of  his  intellect  and  knowledge,  and  reverence 
for  his  exalted  sentiments,  however  much  they  might  difler  fix)m 
him  in  social  habits  or  national  views.  This  frank  appreciation 
of  Niebuhr  by  distinguished  statesmen  gave  great  pleasure,  al- 
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though  it  Bometiines  pained  him  to  find  himself  better  undexstoodr 
and  his  viewB  regarded  with  greater  sympathy  in  England  and 
France,  than  in  Germany  and  among  Germans. 

His  motto,  ** Tecum  habita**  his  own  ill  health,  and  still  more 
that  of  his  wife,  together  with  his  limited  means,  kept  him  from 
living  in  an  expensive  manner,  and  led  him  to  take  no  larger  a 
share  in  the  diplomatic  parties  and  festivities  than  was  rendered 
necessary  by  his  position,  or  might  be  or  appear  conducive  to  the 
service  of  ihe  King  and  the  objects  of  his  mission.     And  in  this 
respect  Niebuhr  recognized  the  peculiar  advantages  afibrded  by 
Rome  for  his  habits  and  views  of  life.     What  in  other  capitals 
and  courts  is  a  necessity  (although  not  to  the  extent  it  is  said  to 
be),  the  joining  in  the  social  whirl  that  involves  still  more  loss  of 
time  than  money,  and  deadens  the  intellect  still  more  than  it 
wastes  the  time,  is  in  Rome  of  no  political  importance  whatever. 
'*  What  a  blessing  it  is,"  he  used  to  say  in  his  merry  moods,  ''that 
there  are  no  court  ladies  here ;  it  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  discover 
one  from  another."     He  generally  declined  the  invitations  of  for- 
eigners of  distinction,  because  he  could  not  return  them ;    this 
hindered  him  from  forming  family  connections,  but  not  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  distinguished  men  who  sought  his  society.    He 
never  frequented  entertainments  among  the  Italians ;  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  glad  that  that  nation  who  bore  so  little  resemblance 
to  their  great  forefathers,  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  the 
historian  of  Rome  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age  was  living 
in  the  midst  of  them.     He  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  leaving 
him  in  peace  as  a  quiet  "  filosofo,"  and  contenting  themselves  with 
occasionally  imparting  instruction  to  him.    In  reference  to  the  in- 
struction thus  imparted  in  long  calls  and  similar  molestations,  he 
used  to  say,  ''  We  do  the  Romans  injustice  when  we  say  that  not 
a  true  word  comes  out  of  their  mouth ;  they  say  at  least  one  true 
thing  in  every  call,  namely  their  farewell  formula,  ^adessole  livrb 
Vinaymmodo' " 

During  the  first  part  of  his  stay  he  was  ready  to  associate  with 
the  scholars  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  in  their  own  peculiar 
sphere,  and  it  was  enough  for  him  to  learn  that  Nibby  (a  young 
man  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  foregoing  letters,  flom  Rome)  was 
studying  Greek  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  antiquarian  researches, 
an  imheard-of  circumstance  at  that  time  among  the  professed  an- 
tiquarians, to  induce  him  to  invite  him  firequently  in  the  evenings, 
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and  encourage  him  in  his  labors.     But  even  this  connection  with 
the  learned  men  of  influence  was  not  of  long  continuance.     How 
much  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  real  Italian  genius  inspired  in 
Niebuhr,  and  what  a  deep  feeling  he  had  for  its  peculiar  greatness 
and  elegance,  was  displayed  most  touchingly  when  he  met  with 
Count  Giacomo  Leopardi.  I  still  remember  the  day  when  he  entered 
with  unwonted  vivacity  the  office  in  which  I  was  writing,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  must  drive  out  directly  to  seek  out  the  greatest  phi- 
lological genius  of  Italy  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  of,  and  make  his 
acquaintance.     Just  look  at  the  man's  critical  remarks  upon  the 
Chronicles  of  Eusebius.     What  acuteness !  what  real  erudition ! 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  before  in  this  country.    I  must 
see  the  man."     In  two  hours  he  came  back.     **  I  found  him  at 
last,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  a  garret  of  the  Falazzi  Mat- 
tei ;  instead  of  a  man  of  mature  age,  I  found  a  youth  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  deformed,  weakly,  and  who  has  never  had  a 
good  teacher,  but  has  fed  his  intellect  upon  the  books  of  his  grand- 
father in  his  &ther's  house,  at  Bicanati ;  has  read  the  classics  and 
the  heathens  ;  is  at  the  same  time,  as  I  hear,  one  of  the  first  poets 
and  writers  of  his  nation,  and  is  withal  poor,  neglected,  and  evi- 
dently depressed.  One  sees  in  him  what  genius  this  richly  endowed 
nation  possesses."     Capei  has  given  a  pleasing  and  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  astonishment  experienced  by  both  the  great  men  at 
their  first  meeting ;  of  the  tender  afiection  with  which  Niebuhr 
regarded  him,  and  all  that  he  did  for  him.     This  and  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  this  great  and  noble-minded  man,  who  ended  his 
joyless  life  in  1837,  do  not  belong  here ;  but  the  trait  we  have 
mentioned  is  characteristic  of  Niebuhr's  social  life  in  Rome,  and 
important  for  the  prevention  of  misunderstandings  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  isolated  passages  in  his  letters.     Especially  charac- 
teristic, however,  was  his  afiection  and  concern  for  the  Prussian 
and  German  disciples  of  art  and  science  who  were  in  Rome  with 
him.     He  considered  it  as  his  duty,  and  an  agreeable  part  of  his 
vocation  to  render  them  assistance,  to  encourage  and  further  them 
in  their  studies,  and  to  devote  to  them  the  time  of  which  he  was 
so  sparing  toward  men  of  mere  show  and  fashion.     To  Niebuhr 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  men 
who  have  founded  the  German  historical  school  of  painting ;  which 
afler  philosophy,  poetry,  and  philology,  is  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  German  mind  of  this  epoch,  the  most  important  to  the  his- 
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toiy  of  humanity ;  of  h&ving  loved  them  ;  of  having  encouraged 
them  with  h,  devoted  friendship  as  modest  as  it  was  generous,  and 
rendered  them  pecuniary  assistance  when  neceseaiy.  They  are 
now  appreciated  and  admired  both  in  theii  own  country  and 
abiood ;  at  that  time  they  were  the  martyis  of  an  exalted  and 
noble  aspiration  that  had  to  fight  its  way  through  the  wickedness 
not  less  than  the  shallowness  of  the  times,  and  against  which,  the 
low  and  false  taste  of  the  leading  connoissemrs  and  patrons  of  art 
of  that  day,  had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  licentiousness  and 
incapacity  of  most  of  the  artists.  Niehuhr  recognized  in  thesd 
associations  of  men  like  Comehus,  Overbeck,  Philip  Veit,  and  Wil- 
liam Schadow,  aspirations  which  had  hitherto  given  but  few  out- 
ward signs  of  their  existence,  a  fresh  impulse  closely  connected 
in  essence  with  the  other  great  movements  of  the  nation — of  that 
re-awakened  and  life-begetting  genius  of  Germany,  which  had 
formed  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Goethe — had  prepared  a  new  spiritual 
epoch  of  humanity  by  moans  of  a  profounder  philosophy  and  a 
living  historical  science ;  and  finally,  had  animated  the  noblest 
minds,  and  through  them  the  whole  nation,  with  a  self-sacrificing 
public  spirit,  and  had  led  them,  amidst  national  songs  and  hymns, 
with  joy  and  faith,  to  battle  and  to  death,  for  the  cause  of  their 
king  and  their  father-land.  The  remembrance  of  1813  was  still 
warm  in  every  heart  when  Niebuhr  came  to  Some,  as  it  was  in 
him  to  his  last  hour.  The  modem  German  art,  the  only  one  which 
deserves  this  name,  came  into  being  at  the  same  tinte,  afler  simi- 
lar mental  struggles  ;  and  though  it  arose  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  it 
was  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  labored  in  ila 
service.  That  this  school  alone  had  struck  out  the  right  path,  and 
was  pursuing  the  proper  aim,  could  not  but  be  recognized  by  him 
who  had  already  so  early  perceived  and  admired  in  the  great  his* 
torical  artists  from  Giotto  to  Raphael,  the  compeers  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  schools  of  art — brethren  in  spirit  of  Dante  and  Goethe. 
In  spite  of  the  individual  defects  and  incompleteness  of  the  early 
works  of  this  modem  school,  Niebuhr  perceived  in  its  founders 
and  their  productions,  the  vital  principle  which  animated  them  in 
their  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  confidence  in  that 
creative  power  which  had  united  itself  with  clear  insight  and  a 
determined  will.  To  this  faith  he  adhered  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, and  on  it  he  acted  at  a  time  when  the  germ  from  which  ho 
expected  and  announced  a  great  and  historically  important  devel- 
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opment  was  wholly  unknown  or  unappreciated  in  Germanj,  wliilo 
in  Rome  it  was  despised,  derided,  and  vituperated,  as  it  would  be 
even  now  in  many  parts  of  his  own  country,  if  men  dared  to  give 
vent  to  their  secret  aversion.  This  recognition  of  a  spiritual  phe- 
nomenon in  its  first  beginnings,  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  moat 
remarkable  prophetic  traits  in  Niebuhr's  mind,  and  all  the  more 
striking,  because  of  all  spiritual  phenomena,  none  lay  further  from 
him,  judging  from  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and  the  history  of  his 
life,  than  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  not  only  mei^ 
itorious  but  worthy  of  fame  in  afler  ages,  when  the  powerfbl  ones 
of  the  earth  protect  and  encourage  the  great  and  noble  productions 
of  science  and  art ;  but  it  is  a  much  rarer  and  more  blessed  thing 
— only  given  to  the  open  eye  of  genius,  and  to  the  quiet  and  himi* 
bly-listening  ear  of  a  noble-minded  man,  to  recognize  greatness  in 
its  bitter  root,  in  its  harsh  and  repulsive  husk,  and  to  tend  the 
future  all-conquering  genius  with  love  and  reverence,  when  his 
young  pinions  lie  as  yet  folded  in  inactivity.  When,  further,  such 
a  faculty  is  found  at  an  advanced  period  of  life— in  a  state  of 
mental  depression,  when  the  magic  of  youth  has  vanished,  the 
bloom  of  life  faded,  the  eye,  to  use  a  touching  expression  of  Nie- 
buhr's,  is  filled  with  sand  ;  then  such  an  enthusiasm  as  Niebuhr 
experienced  and  expressed,  and  unalterably  retained  for  those 
eflbrts,  becomes  worthy  of  all  reverence.  Certainly,  and  very 
naturally,  this  enthusiasm  took  a  personal  character;  Niebulur 
knew  no  other,  because  he  believed  in  no  spiritual  power  apart 
from  personality,  and  looked  upon  all  else  as  only  its  embryo,  or 
husk,  or  scoria ;  but  Niebuhr  did  not  love  the  art  because  he  had 
a  blind  personal  love  for  those  who  confessed  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish it ;  he  loved  its  disciples,  because  he  recognized  that  which 
they  adored,  to  be  true  art,  living  and  putting  forth  proofs  of  its 
power  in  them.  A  personal  prepossession  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  able  to  blind  him  for  a  time,  but  the  delusion  would  soon 
have  found  its  own  punishment,  and  the  undeserved  favor  have 
been  changed  into  decided  aversion.  This  distinction  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  not  to  misunderstand  Niebuhr :  he  hated 
what  he  considered  as  evil  with  conscientious  vehemence,  but  he 
loved  what  he  deemed  worthy  of  love  with  passion,  and  what  is 
rarely  united  with  it,  constancy. 

Such  were  Niebuhr's  views  of  diplomatic  life,  and  such  was 
his  own  hfe  as  a  diplomatist.     Who  could  wish  that  he  should 
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biLvo  applic<l  dijlisrently  the  leisuia  tliat  remained  to  liim  for 
Micial  iutcrcouTse  ?  How  many  still  blcsa  him  to  whom  he 
(IcTotcd  ihia  leisure  in  ordiT  to  elevate  their  minds,  to  purify 
their  hearts,  to  warn  them  agaitiat  the  perihi  of  the  afie,  to  bo  a 
brother  and  a  father  to  them  in  coimscl  and  deed  ?  Aud  who 
of  the  reat  would  now  thank  him  for  having  invited  them  to 
ballii  and  dinners  ?  Niebuhr,  however,  was  extremely  ready  to 
show  honor  aud  hospitality  to  all  his  counliymen,  according  to 
hia  abiUty,  when  he  was  not  repelled  in  the  iirel  instance  by 
vulgar  arrogance ;  this  was  the  case  sometimes,  and  to  this  refer 
expressions  such  as  those  of  the  7th  of  April,  1631  (p.  407) ;  but 
he  never  experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  foreigncn^ 
Onco  during  the  time  he  was  in  ofTicc  he  hod  occasiou  to  give  a 
great  entertainment ;  it  was  on  the  visit  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Stat«,  Prince  Hardcnbcrg,  in  1821.  Its  object  was,  to  make  the 
Princ-e  acquainted  with  the  Roman  nobility,  and  the  rest  of  the 
high  society  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  presont  his  couii- 
tivmeu  to  hini.  Tfiebuhr  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  a  liall. 
It'wos,  therefore,  necessary  to  contrive  a  musical  entertainment, 
Niebuhr  abhorred  tlio  modem  Italian  operatic  music.  It  seemed 
to  him  appropriate  to  have  the  music  which  is  peculiar  to  Rome, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  performt«d  before  the 
Chancellor ;  this  was  all  the  more  natural,  as  it  is  considered  a 
part  of  bon  ton  throughout  Europe,  that  every  foreigner  should 
have  heard  the  celebrated  singing  in  the  SiHline  Chapel  during 
Paasioii  week,  although  most  of  these  hearers  do  not  cans  the 
least  about  the  matter  in  their  hearts,  but  hate  it  as  much  as  the 
modem  composers  despise  it ;  like  Voltaire,  who  smiles  supcTcll- 
iously  at  the  Ihad.  A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  hod  the  same 
music  performed  for  liis  former  chef  aud  warm  friend,  the  noble 
Baron  Stein  (see  p.  40-1),  which  had  made  a  deep  imprcRsion 
upon  the  two  friends — who  were  both  iu  general  comparatively 
inmnsiblc  to  the  iuAueikce  of  music — as  well  as  upon  the  assem- 
bled company.  The  idea  was,  therefore,  carried  out  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  with  augmented  appliances.  Prince  Christian  of 
Benmark,  and  his  consort,  Iwnored  the  festival  with  their  prcft- 
I'licc.  The  conversation  which  preceded  the  music  was  voiy 
iLuimated ;  the  arrangement  and  entertainment  received  applause. 
But  when  afterward,  the  gay  assemblage  repaired  to  the  brilhaut- 
ly  hghtcd  saloon  of  the  palace,  where  the  choir  awaited  them  in 
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a  gallery  in  the  back-ground^  and  suddenly  sixteen  singers  from 
the  Chapel  filled  the  apartment  with   the  sublime  strains  of 
another  world,  the  assembly  was  evidently  seized  T^ith  a  peculiar 
feeling.     Many  grew  quite  imeasy  when  speech  suddenly  died  on 
the  lips ;  jests  and  playfulness  found  no  response ;   some  were 
positively  driven  out  of  the  saloon  and  the  house  by  the  serious 
turn  which  the  affair  had  taken,  and  all  found  in  a  different 
mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  entered  the  room,  or  which 
they  had  anticipated.     The  satisfaction  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess, and  the  joyful  thanks  of  several  fellow-countrymen  and  a 
few  foreigners,   rewarded  Niebuhr   for  the  ungrateful   task  of 
^[noviding  a  more  worthy  entertainment  for  his  guests  than  they 
were  used  to,  and  for  the  mortification  of  being  reminded  by  the 
ill-humor  of  others  of  a  certain  scriptural  lesson  respecting  pearls. 
Had  Niebuhr  wanted  any  further  consolation,  he  would  have 
been  amply  satisfied  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  following 
year  his  King  expressly  requested  that  this  music  might  be  per- 
formed before  him  at  the  entertainment  given  him  by  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  on  which  occasion  the  company  was  never  weary  of 
praising  the  music  and  the  taste  of  the  selector. 

In  the  foregoing  letters  Niebuhr  briefly  mentions  having  re- 
ceived the  grand  cross  of  the  Leopold  Order  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  cause  of  this  mark  of  distinction  deserves  to  be 
more  particularly  mentioned.  "WTien  the  van  of  the  imperial 
anny  had  reached  Ex)me  by  forced  marches,  and  an  instant 
attack  on  the  passes  of  Antrodoro  appeared  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  putting  an  immediate  and  bloodless  end  to  the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  the  military  chests  were  found  to  be  exhausted.  Some 
hundred  thousands  of  florins  were  absolutely  necessary  if  opera- 
tions were  to  be  carried  on.  The  house  of  Torlonia,  to  whom 
application  was  made,  declared  themselves  ready  to  advance  the 
sum  if  Niebuhr  would  give  bills  for  the  amount  on  the  Seehand- 
lung  in  Berlin.  The  imperial  embassador  laid  the  state  of  the 
case  before  him.  Niebuhr  recognized  its  urgency,  and  undertook 
the  responsibility  without  hesitation ;  nay,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
full  amount  desired,  he  took  up  a  considerable  sum,  on  his  own 
personal  credit,  from  the  Prussian  consul-general  Valentini.  By 
this  means  the  business  was  settled  in  a  few  days,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking  secure<l.  The  government  at  Berlin 
sanctioned  the  prDoeeding  of  their  envoy,  and  the  Emperor  ex- 
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pressed  hU  gratitude  by  the  above-mentioned  mark  of  distinc- 

But  wc  must  hasten  to  conclude  oiir  sketch  of  Niebuhr's  di- 
plomatic lire,  if  wc  ore  not  to  exceed  our  intended  limits.  Before 
we  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  tlicsc  notiees,  wc  wish  to  say  a 
fow  words  about  Niebuhr  as  a  diplomatic  man  of  bHsinesa.  Few 
Ifen  of  so  mnch  geiiiua  have  ever  couduclcd  buKiiiess  with  siich 
order.  Nicbtihr's  conscicntioiisiieBS  affected  in  a  Iiiglier  sphere 
what  in  others  is  done  by  habit  aud  outward  rules.  His  businct^s 
Btyle  was  peculiar  without  being  doclruinatre ;  his  reports  and 
notes  will  always  appear,  to  us  at  least,  a  modul  of  clear  and 
business-like  writing,  unless  fte  are  to  take  the  chimsiness  of  the 
usual  German  business  style,  and  the  hollow  poverty  of  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  notes  as  our  ideal.  Those  who  only  know  Niebuhr's 
style  from  liia  writings,  would  be  inclined  to  espcct  too  great  brev- 
ity, and  a  somewhat  obscure  conciseness,  but  qnito  erroneously. 
The  statement  is  throughout  flowing  and  easy,  pnrcly  business- 
like and  addressed  to  the  practical  statesman ;  although  as  some 
one  has  naively  remarked  of  his  conversation,  one  must  take 
care  not  to  let  one's  attention  be  distracted.  His  political  me- 
morials arc  unequalcd  models  of  statesman-like  writing,  even 
apart  from  their  varied  and  weighty  contents.  Their  etraight- 
fbrwardness  and  frankness  give  a  faithful  rcprcseiitalion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Niebuhr  coiiBtanlly  applied  his  rich  Irensures 
of  knowledge,  oxijerience,  and  reflection  to  tho  requirements  of 
the  present,  kejit  the  universal  war  in  view,  and  brought  all 
that  occurred  to  lum  in  the  progress  of  his  own  development  to 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  his  father-land.  A  time  will  come  when 
the  circumstances  treated  of  in  those  rcjiurls  and  memorials  will 
become  a  matter  of  history,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  diplo- 
motic  papers  will  bo  left  to  moulder  in  oblivion.  Not  till  then 
will  it  hi"  really  known  what  Niebuhr  was.  His  written  narra- 
tives and  expositions  were  also  a  ikithful  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  verbal  negotiations  and  deliberations.  Tho 
greatest  h<inesty  u|i]ie!Lred  to  Inm  thi^  highest  wisdom,  assuming 
that  the  ni'goliator  is  perfiK'tly  acquainted  with  his  own  wishes 
and  claims,  and  oh  much  so  as  posable  with  the  aims  and  pow- 
ers of  the  other  party.  With  this  principle  Niebuhr  commenced 
his  career  in  Rome,  and  never  forsook  it ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
bcxa  the  results,  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  his  fidelity  to  it. 
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This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  second  point  on  wliich  a  few 
liints  and  explanations  seem  indispensably  necessary ;  namely,  Nio- 
buhr's  views  respecting  the  negotiations  with  Rome,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Protestant  governments  in  general  to  the  papal  chair. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  Niebuhr  was  censured  and  misunder- 
stood by  some  of  his  early  friends,  on  account  of  his  views  on  thig 
subject ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  now,  wlien  that  point  InH 
become  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  notliing  will  be  left 
untried,  particularly  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
bring  him  into  opposition  with  himself,  or  with  the  govermneut 
which  he  served  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  soul ;  and 
on  the  other  to  weaken,  by  caliminies,  the  testimony  of  tlie  first 
historian  of  Eurojxj  resixjcting  that  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
Some  might,  for  instance,  attempt  to  infer  from  the  expressions 
in  tlie  letter  to  Perthes  of  Scjitember,  1815,  (p.  29()),  that  he  had 
submitted  to  become  the  organ  ami  defender  of  a  system  of  gov- 
enunent,  with  reference  to  the  Romish  Church,  that  in  his  con- 
science he  disa])proved.  To  obviate  this  and  sunilar  misconcep- 
tions, and  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  Niebulir's  position  in  Rome,  is 
the  sole  olyect  of  tlie  following  remarks,  and  will  form  a  sufficient 
jusjlification  of  him  to  every  unprejudiced  person. 

That  letter  to  Perthes  is  certaiidy  a  most  remarkable  one.  It 
is  written  in  the  period  succeeding  Amelia's  death,  in  which  Nie- 
buhr was  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  loved  departed 
one  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  sorrowful  affection,  free  from  bitterness 
or  violence,  but  also  without  hope  or  care  for  the  concerns  of  this 
life.  This  state  of  mind  ollen  allows  his  prophetic  gift  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  future  to  appear  with  peculiar  prominence,  and 
those  lines  exhibit  a  very  striking  instance  of  it.  But  to  under- 
stand rightly  what  he  there  says  of  the  conflict  with  his  convic- 
tions in  which  his  official  duties  in  Rome  would  place  him,  we 
should  first  look  at  the  extremely  important  letter  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
sler,  of  the  15th  of  October,  1815  (p.  299),  which  develops  his 
ideas  more  clearly.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Nie- 
buhr had  not  at  that  time  received  his  instructions,  which  were 
not  sent  to  him  till  the  summer  of  1820,  after  he  had  Ix^en  Jcani- 
ing  the  position  of  ailiiirs  in  Rome;,  from  personal  observation,  for 
nearly  four  yeanT,  and  fully  expressed  his  views  in  all  respects  to 
his  government,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  them ;  so 
that  the  dispatches  which  reached  him  at  last  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  the  resuh  of  this  undentandin);:.  Much  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  circumstances  by  the  confidential  eKpresKiou  of  his 
wishes  and  counsels,  with  regard  to  Eomc  leading  principles,  con- 
tained in  the  important  and  beautiful  letter  to  Nicoloviiis  of  th« 
22dofJanuttrj  lbl7  (p  336).  His  expressions  on  the  lennina- 
tion  of  the  negotiations  an.  not  less  conclusive  against  such  a  sup- 
jiosition,  as  may  be  sten  by  comparing  the  passage  (March  28, 
1621),  with  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  bee  pp  351  and  3S2,  written  in  June  and  July 
of  the  eatne  year 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  all  such  expressions  as  those 
here  referred  to,  as  fully  as  every  reader  would  wish  to  do,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  Niebuhr's  position  with  regard  to  the  views  most  prev- 
alent ill  Germany,  which  each  can  fill  up  afterward  for  himself. 
Miebuhr  has  staled  his  seuliments  on  this  subject  so  often,  and 
to  so  many  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  in  writing,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  expressly  to  remark,  that  what  is  here  said 
Hows  from  no  source  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
oilicial  secrets,  though  its  amplification  would  have  to  be  sought 
in  Niebuhr's  ilispatchcs  and  memorials, 

Niebuhr  found  two  views  prevailing  at  that  time  among  writ- 
ers as  well  as  public  men  respecting  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  neither  of  which  satisfied  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  ollensive  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  an  histo- 
rian, and  a  statesman,  inasmuch  as  they  appeared  to  him  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  the  vital  elements  of 
the  Church  and  hitate,  and  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
sound  views  and  doctrines,  respecting  them.  I  will  here  only 
briefly  mention,  merely  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  or 
do  not  understand  his  great  historical  work — and  such  it  must 
he  confessed  form  the  majority,  especially  in  Germany — that  Nie- 
buhr possessed  a  well-digested  view  of  the  Slate,  which  had  be- 
come a  living  picture  in  his  iniud,  and  by  which  his  scattered 
expressions  respecting  history  and  public  attiiirs,  as  well  as  his 
whole  political  life,  are  to  he  interpreted.  It  was  this  idea  of  the 
State,  which  was  a  ]ihilosophiea!,  no  less  than  an  historical  and 
practical  one,  although  he  had  not  wrought  it  out  into  a  well- 
founded  and  complete  system,  which  ho  as  a  youth  opposed  with 
healthy  aversion  to  the  negative  and  destructive  doctrines  and 
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opinions  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  society  and  the  literary  world,  and  to  the  wide- 
spread jacobinism  which  he  utterly  abhorred.  It  was  essentially 
the  same  view  which  he  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  in  the 
full  feeling  of  his  superiority,  opposed,  now  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
now  with  indignant  rebuke,  to  the  shallow,  one-sided,  stubborn 
attempts  to  restore  political  science  by  means  of  the  crude  nega- 
tions of  jacobinism,  or  a  few  elementary,  abstract,  pliant  propo- 
sitions. Now,  among  the  views  respecting  the  relative  position 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact, that  one  was  especially  repugnant  to  him  which  teaches 
that  the  highest  wisdom  of  a  government  consists  in  exercising  a 
sort  of  minute  and  centralized  police  surveillance,  and  adminis- 
trative control  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Niebuhr  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  often  expressed  tliis  in  very 
strong  tenus,  unconcerned,  as  it  became  such  a  man,  respecting 
the  laughable  misconceptions,  and  even  the  malicious  construc- 
tions, to  which  it  exposed  him.  The  limitation  of  this  oversight 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  and  the  evidently  indispensable  protection 
of  the  goveninient  against  an  unlimited  ecclesiastical  power,  ex- 
ternal to  the  national  life  and  the  commonwealth,  this,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  leading  fundamental  idea  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  practice,  seemed  to  others 
a  treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Prussian  Code,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  monarchy.  But  Niebuhr  was 
neither  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  appeal  to  the  so-called  "good 
princi])les,"  which  the  passions  of  men  have  in  every  age  made 
their  watcli-word,  nor  yet  by  the  bugbear  of  the  Prussian  code. 
He  knew  that  many  general  phrases  and  expressioiL?,  which  had 
crept  into  the  code  from  the  one-sided,  often  quite  untenable  doc- 
trinar)'  views  of  the  day,  had  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  the  justice  and  mildness  of  the  government,  become  a  dead 
letter,  which  a  practical  statesman  was  bound  to  leave,  like  so 
much  else,  unrevived,  inasmuch  as  a  dead  letter  is  always  infin- 
itely better  than  one  **  that  killeth."  But  Niebuhr  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  practical  influence  of  these  hostile 
views  might  greatly  paralyze  and  interfere  with  his  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  this  the  words  in  the  letter  to 
Perthes  are  to  he  referred :  "  The  embassador  is  merely  the  in- 
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ttrnment  of  carrying  out  the  otdere  which  he  receives,  and  how 
little  these  orders  are  likely  to  be  in  accordance  wth  my  convic- 
tions, I  can  already  foreBee."  The  letlere  referred  to  above  show, 
that  while  his  oonvictiona  underwent  no  alteration,  hie  apprehen- 
sions were  not  justified  by  the  event.  Among  others  the  well- 
known  fact  may  be  referred  to,  that  upon  hia  proposal  made 
from  Rome,  the  government  immediately  consented  to  the  direct 
transniiBsion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  requests  for  dispensations  of 
marriage  from  the  bishops  to  the  embassy  charged  with  their 
presentation  and  advocacy,  and  to  the  immediate  transmission 
of  the  papal  rescripts  to  the  bishops — a  measure  whicb  produced 
a  most  desirable  simplification  of  nine-tenths  of  the  current  busi- 
ness between  Prussia  and  Rome. 

Rut  there  was  yet  another  view  at  this  time,  from  which  Niebuhr 
very  distinctly  disseuted  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  mis- 
sion. It  was  tliis,  that  the  government  ought  to  favor  the  wishes 
expressed  for  an  iutemal  remodeUiig  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  abstain  from  all  negotiation  in  Rome,  or  even  declare 
itself  the  organ  of  those  views  to  the  Papal  court,  and  carry  them 
into  execution.  Niebuhr  did  all  to  the  individuals  of  this  party 
who  were  really  in  earnest  about  the  main  point— the  religious 
and  moral  elevation  of  their  church — and  did  not  simply  desire  to 
rarry  out  the  impracticable  theory  of  a  German  Hand-book  of 
Canonical  Law,  in  opimsitinn  to  the  Pope,  or  to  set  up  fur  popei 
thenL>elves,  But  as  a  philosopher  and  historian  he  held  their  aims 
impossible  of  attainment,  and  as  a  statcsmau,  the  highest  wisdom, 
as  well  as  justice  seemed  to  him  to  demand  that  a  Protestant 
government  shoidd,  of  all  others,  be  the  last  to  enter  on  such  a 
couise.  On  this  jtoiut  also  Niebuhr  had  every  reason  to  be  fully 
satistied  with  the  part  he  had  taken. 

Niebuhr'a  own  view  was  based  entirely  on  the  three  leading 
traits  of  his  character — conscientious  piety,  incorruptible  integrity, 
and  burning  patriotism.  His  reverence  for  the  views  of  Chris- 
tianity which  friends  and  pious  men  such  as  Stolberg  and  F£n£lon 
held  sacred,  made  him  regard  a  tender  and  reverent  handling  of 
every  thing  connected  with  these  views  as  an  imperative  duty  in 
the  case  of  individuals  as  well  as  that  of  nations.  I  remember  hii 
once  saying  to  me,  in  reference  to  this,  "  How  much  easier  to 
myself,  I  could  make  my  position  in  Rome,  and  how  much  more 
Hatit<raclion  could  1  give  in  various  quarters,  nay,  even  reap  ap- 
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plause,  if  I  were  but  an  atheist  I"  A  deep  text  suggesting  many 
reflections.  The  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which  was  with 
Niebuhr  a  second  nature,  never  allowed  him  to  forget  the  duties 
which  a  Christian  government  had  taken  upon  itself  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  by  the  very  rights  wliich 
she  claimed  with  regard  to  their  church.  Finally,  his  love  for 
his  German  father-land,  both  in  the  narrower  and  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  strengthened  these  sentiments.  Kiebuhr  saw  in  the 
*'  truce  of  God,"  between  the  members  of  the  two  confessions — 
whom  a  calamitous  war  on  the  plains  and  mountains  of  their 
primitive  home  had  leil  as  rival  bodies,  and  yet  spiritually  and 
by  affinity  one  nation — ^the  only  guarantee  for  the  unity  of  the 
Germans,  and  consequently  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom 
and  independence.  On  this  ground  he  wished  to  avert  every 
thing  that  might  disturb  that  peace,  and  call  up  the  lurking  de- 
mons. AVhat  he  said  in  his  famous  address  to  his  beloved  hearers 
in  1830,  on  this  point,  flowed  from  a  loving  heart,  oppressed,  nay 
sometimes  uncontrollably  agitated  by  the  vehemence  of  its  emo- 
tions, which  never  belied  itself  in  this  or  any  other  portion  of  his 
life.  No  statesman  of  any  age  or  nation  who  has  a  heart  in  his 
bosom,  and  feels  the  sorrows  of  humanity  and  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  past  and  present,  can  see  without  emotion  how  strong  a 
sympathy  and  interest  Niebuhr  felt  as  a  fellow-countrjnman  and 
Christian,  in  all  that  ho  recognized  as  the  real  wants  and  essen- 
tial rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  parish  priest  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  elective 
rights  of  the  German  cathedral  chapters,  nor  fail  to  remark  the 
contrast  Ihis  spirit  presented  to  Napoleon's  niggardly  spirit,  and 
the  right  which  he  claimed  to  the  arbitrary  nomination  of  the 
bishops,  as  it  exists  in  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic  coimtries. 

In  Niebuhr 's  opinion,  the  government  was  bound  to  provide 
for  the  institutions  necessary  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  that 
Church  in  the  land.  With  respect  to  public  instruction  he  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  that  it  should  bear  a  character  of  nation- 
ality, combined  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  wants ;  and  regarded  every  admixture  of  a  foreign 
exclusive  and  separate  influence  on  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  modern  times,  as  pernicious  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 
deemed  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  clerical  education,  judicious  and  wholesome. 
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But  with  rcBpect  also  to  strictly  spiritutLl  rclatlonB,  he  held  that 
the  government,  guided  by  the  principleH  we  have  indicated, 
ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  counsel  with  their  own  con- 
sciences and  their  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  gtatefimen,  and 
then  to  establish  whatever  their  paternal  Bolicitude  might  point 
out  to  them  as  their  duty. 

Further,  Niebuhr  believed  that  negotiations  with  the  Eeman 
court  were  the  surest  and  moat  natural  means  of  attaining  these 
noble  and  desirable  ends,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  more 
flourishing  conditions  of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  of  a  con- 
cordat he  had  considered  irom  the  first  ae  an  altogether  inad- 
missible idea,  because  lie  knew  that  in  the  present  positioa  of  a 
fully  organized  European  state  to  the  Rumish  ecclesiastical  power, 
no  concordat  whatever  can  be  concluded  with  honesty,  even  apart 
from  the  peculiar  case  of  Protestant  govemmenls.  With  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  character  as  a  Soman  historian  and  a  Gemiun 
statesman,  had  he  not  brought  this  conviction  with  him  to  Rome, 
it  would  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  negotiations  and  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  was  a  witness  and  judge  during  his  residence 
there.  The  statements  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  will  one  day 
prove  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  roAecting  statesman,  and  the  historian 
conversant  with  public  life. 

In  Kiebuhr's  opinion,  the  negotiations  with  Rome  ought  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  give  solemnity  to  the  establishment  of  the 
re»>lutiou3  that  should  be  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  as 
the  result  of  an  open  and  sincere  understanding  respecting  the  in- 
dividual practical  points,  the  canonical  forms,  and  the  modem 
development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  Both 
parties  he  considered  must  seek  a  basis  for  their  friendly  relations, 
not  afforded  by  their  conflicting  principles,  in  the  common  inter- 
est felt  in  the  object  of  their  cares,  and  the  practical  importance 
•of  the  points  concerned  in  their  deliberations  ;  further,  in  the  still 
greater  importance  of  the  fact  of  an  honest  understanding  between 
them  being  possible.  He  believed  that  such  an  understanding 
would  be  a  beneflt  to  both  Church  and  State,  and  a  security  to 
universal  peace,  beneatli  whose  fostering  wings  the  life  of  Euro- 
pean naliiius  might  attain  its  full  development,  lu  all  these,  to 
him.  ftuida mentally  important  views,  Niebuhr  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  flnduig  the  fullest  eoncurence  ou  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government  during  hia  negotiations.     If  he  was  deceived — if  it 
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was  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  Protestant  government,  conscien- 
tiously acting  with  a  view  to  the  highest  w^elfare  of  its  subjects, 
might  carry  its  enlightened  views  "with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  into  eflect  by  means  of  an  understanding  with  Home — 
if  in  spite  of  these  pure  intentions,  malignant  agitation  and  priestly 
pretensions  now  threaten  with  fresh  storms,  the  repose  of  Germany 
and  of  the  world,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  secured  by  tliesc 
relations — Niebuhr's  aslies  may  still  be  sufTered  to  rest  in  ix;ace. 
He  shareil  this  error,  if  such  it  was,  with  the  noblest  minds  of  his 
nation,  and  he  and  they  will,  perhaps,  be  all  the  dearer  to  pos- 
terity for  the  sake  of  this  very  error.  Trust  and  patience  are 
never  thrown  away,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  govern- 
meut ;  and  extended  historical  experience  can  never  be  bought  too 
dearly  by  those  who  remain  tnie  to  themselves. 

Furtlier,  it  must  hv  sjiid,  that  in  the  views  we  have  portrayed, 
Niebuhr  thought  as  a  practical  statesman,  who  takes  reality  as  ho 
fnids  it. 

He  said  once  to  a  very  distinguished  English  statesman,  still 
living,  who  had  consulted  liim  while  in  Home  with  reference  to 
similar  reflations  with  the  court  of  Home,  "  Do  every  thing  in  your 
power  for  the  benefit  of  your  Catholics ;  give  their  clergy  salaries, 
and  have  them  well  educated  at  home,  but  never  keep  an  em- 
bassador in  Home." 

That  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  perils  of  the  future ; 
that  he  well  knew  how  much  of  the  then  peaceable  intentions  of 
Rouic  was  owing  to  the  jiersonal  character  of  the  pious  Pojk?,  and 
his  excellent  cabinet,  and  the  instructive  discipline  of  a  period  of 
tribulation,  is  sufriciently  proved  by  his  exj)ressions  in  his  letter  to 
Matlaiiic  Hensler,  of  the  4th  May,  1822. 

1  can  not  con(!lude  these  lines,  written  in  England,  without  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  1  have  derived  from  the  appreciation  and 
liigh  esteem  with  wliich  my  ever  revered  master  and  ft^therly 
friend  is  here  regarded  by  statesmen  and  scholars — and  especially 
from  the  pure  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  inspired  the  most 
earnest  and  noble  portion  of  the  youth  of  this  co!intry.  His  in- 
fluence, which  is  apparent  to  ever}'  obser\'er,  is  not  adequately 
represented  even  by  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  number  oi' copies 
of  the  English  translation  of  his  Roman  Histor}'  have  been  sold 
than  of  the  German  original,  though  many  of  the  latter  have  also 
found  their  way  to  England.     Niebuhr's  incomparable  superiority 
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to  all  the  criticB  of  modem  times — the  deep  truth  of  hia  hiatorical 
views  and  political  maxims — the  pregnaut  solidity  of  his  eamcflt 
earnest  ami  dignified,  if  not  caay  style — the  elevation  of  hiB  moral 
views  of  the  world — all  this  had  ]on<r  been  acknowledged,  in  the 
homage  paid  to  the  Soman  historian  by  the  most  diatinguishcd 
men  of  every  party  ia  Church  and  Stalo.  But  the  pure  human 
grcatncBB  of  his  noble  heart — his  unspottod  life — his  unwavering 
courage  aniid  ill-hcallh  and  disappointed  or  overclouded  hopes — 
the  devoted  love  of  such  a  mind — the  elevating  and  childlike  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  virtue  aitd  truth — the  union  of  quahties  and 
capacities  of  heart  and  intellect  so  rarely  seen  in  combination — 
in  a  word,  the  image  presented  in  the  Icttcra  before  us,  has  raised 
that  esteem  to  personal  attachment,  and  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  so  richly  scattered  through  them  have  fallen  on  a  good 
and  fruitful  soil. 

Well  may  we  Germans  term  this  joy  a  sorrowful  one,  when  w« 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  disgraceful  efforts  of  little-minded  men,  who, 
humbled  beneath  the  grave  and  piercing  glance  of  genius,  have 
(alien  a  prey  to  their  mean  passions,  and  conspired  with  the  disci- 
jiles  of  impiety  and  the  apostles  of  every  thing  un-Uurman,  to 
spy  ont  the  weak  points  of  a  great  man  with  malicious  joy,  and 
uiK!  them  with  Mephistophelian  address  for  their  own  ends ;  hut 
it  is  so  ordained  tliat  meanness  and  wiekeducsa  must  hate  noble- 
ness and  greatness,  and  Niebulir's  chief  failing — that  of  yielding 
in  such  cases  to  inunoderate  vexation,  shall  nut  be  imitated  by 
his  friends. 

London,  satk  FcbruaTy,  1B19. 
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